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The present issue is being published after the publication of its pre¬ 
decessor—the 1945-46 issue—had lapsed as a result of circumstances 
beyond our control. Practically, therefore, the 1946-47 issue comes next 
to 1944-45 issue and the period covered in the present issue is, therefore 
long. War time difficulties have persisted even to this day. The Pub¬ 
lication Department of the Central Government is still out of date. The 
Annual Reports and Statistics, so regularly available, from year to year, 
during pre-war years, are not being published in time and where pub¬ 
lished they are not easily available. The restrictions regarding the number 
of pages in the Year-book and the total quantity of printing paper to 
be consumed still remain. Statistics regarding European countries for 
years following 1938-39 are not available in most cases and where available 
they are not dependable or authentic. The World is now in a state of 
evolution. Facts, Figures and social, political and economic conditions 
may not attain any stabilized form until the end of 1947. In the face 
of these handicaps, we have attempted to proceed on with our work con¬ 
sistent with the demands of circumstances. We have briefly indicated the 
principal events of 1945*46 in the Section India in 1945-46 and we believe, 
we have been fairly uptodate. 

To Mr. Sudhangsu P. Choudhury, our thanks are due for his invalu¬ 
able collaboration in compiling the Year-Book and for his Press-editing 
the entire book. We also record our indebtedness to Mr. R. Nundy, 

journalist, who was always at our disposal with his collection of facts, 
figures and cuttings. 

We have not been able to allot any space to Advertisement, we, 
thereiore, express our regret to our advertisers many of whom gave us 
their custom for the past issues voluntarily. 


Calcutta 
January 1947. 
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British Cabinet, 70-71 
British Empire, 65 
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Dominions, 75 
Political Structure, 65 
British India 

Birth and Death Rates, 93; 
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Educational Statistics, 203; 
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Banks, 289; Printing Presses, 
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101-112; Vital Statistics, 107 
British Ministry, 70 
British Monarchs, 70 
Broadcasting, All India, 290 
Broadcasting in India, 290 
Budgets, 295 
Buildings, Tall, 39 
Bullion Exchange, Bombay, 215 
Burma, 190 

Buyers’ & Shippers’ Asscn. 216 
Cabinet Mission, 348 
Cabinet Mission: Proposals, 350 
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Chief Courts: Oudh, 331, Sind, 333 
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Clearing House Statistics, 281 
Coffee, 235 
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Co-operative Movement (India), 
241; Statistics, 244 
Coorg, 156 
Cotton, 235 

Cotton Asson. Ld., East India, 
217 

Cotton Committee, Indian Cen¬ 
tral, 218 

Crops, Agri.. 234 
Currency, Indian, 273-276 
Delhi, 156 

Dictionary of Political & War 
Terms, 46-64 
Education, Dept, 324 
Education in India, 193 
Educational Statistics of certain 
Countries, 29 

Educational Statistics, 203 
Eire, 77 

Elections, General 143, 334 
Employers’ Federation of Sou¬ 
thern India, 217 
Engineering Asscn., Indian, 219 
Engineers (India), Institution of, 
229 

European Association, 226 
Exchange Banks, 278 
Expectation of Life, 8 
External Affairs Dept., 323 
Factory Owners’ Fedn., Delhi 217 
Famine Commission, 2nd Report, 
335 

Fastest Liners, 36 
Federal, J 
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Finance, Govt, of India. 291 
Finance, Provinces, 294 
Food, Dept., of, 323 
Food Crisis, 337 
Foreign Possessions in India, 1S9 
Forest Research Institute & College 
201 

Forms of Government, 32 
French Possessions in India, 1S9 
French Indo-China, 191 
General Information. 34 . 
Government, Forms of, 32 
Govt. Central, during transition, 

Government of India, 112, 113 
Directory, 322 

Finance, 291 

Government of India Act, 116 
Preamble, 117 
Government of India Act, 

All-India Federation, 119; 

Amendments of, 131; Break¬ 
down of Constitution, 123; 

Budget, 122; Chief Commsrs 
Provs., 129; Council of Federal 
Ministers, 121; Council of 

State; Seats, 133; Crown, 117; 
Discrimination, Prevention of, 
132; Dyarchy at Centre, 119; 
Failure of Constitutional 
Machinery, (Prov.), 127 
Federal Court; 124, 326; Federal 
Executive, 119; Federal Judica¬ 
ture, Federal Legislature, 121; 
Powers and Jurisdiction, 121; 
Federal Non-Votable Exp., 135 
Federal Railway Authority, 
124; Federation, All-India, 119; 
Franchise, 132; Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, 119; Legislative Powers, 
123; Governor-General's Act, 
123; Governor-General’s Ad¬ 
visers, 121; Governor's Acts, 
127; Governor’s Ordinances, 
126; Governor's Provinces 125; 
Governor's Special Responsibili¬ 
ties, 126 High Commissioner, 
125; High Courts, x33; Indian 
States, 130; Instruments of 
Instructions, 120; Legislative 
Lists, 137; Concurrent, 141. 
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Federal, 137; Provincial, 139 
Legislative Procedure, 122, 
128; Non-Vo table expenditure: 
Federation, 135; in the Pro_ 
vinces, 136 

Provincial Executive, 125 

Expenditure, Estimates, 129; 
Legis. Assemblies, Table of 
Seats, 134; Legis. Councils, 
Table of seats, 135; Legislative 
Lists, 139: Legis. Procedure, 
128; Legislature, 127; Rules of 
Procedure, 128. 

Provincial Legislature, 127 
Provincial Assemblies Tables of 
Seats, 134 

Legislative Councils, 135 
Public Service Commission, Fede¬ 
ral, 326 

Salaries, Gov.-Gen. and Prov. 

Governors, 136 
Secretary of State, 118 
Services of the Crown, 132 
Services, Defence, 132 
Seventh Schedule, 137 
Special Powers of Governors, 

126 

Spl. Responsibilities of Govs., 

126 

Third Schedule, 136 
Transition Period, 130 
Grain, Merchants' Asscn., Bom¬ 
bay, 218 

Grain, Oilseed and Rice Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta, 216 
"Greatest” The, 34 
Hanover, House of, 70 
Harcourt Butler Tech. Inst., 202 
Hide & Skin Shippers’ Asscn., 
Calcutta, 216 
High Courts: 

Allahabad, 330; Bombay, 328; 
Calcutta, 329: Lahore, 332; 
Madras, 327; Nagpur, 332; 
Patna, 331 

Hindu Mahashabha, 308 
Home Dept., Govt, of India, 323 
Imperial Bank of India, 278 
Import Trade Asscn., Calcutta, 
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Agricultural Statistics, 237 
Agriculture: Distribution of 
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Area, British Prov. States, 102 
Area, Pop. etc, 92 
Cultivated and Uncultivated, 

237 

Balance of Trade, 264 
Banking, 277 

Birth and Death Rates, 93 
Brahmaputra, 86 
Budgets, 295 
Caste System, 100 
Cement Industry, 261 
Census (1941), 103-105 
Chief Justice, India, 326 
Climate and Rainfall, 87 
Coal, 249 
C.-in-C., 322 
Commerce Dept., 323 
Congress, Indian National, 

298, 360k 

Co-operative Movement, 241 
Co-operative Statistics, 244 
Cotton, 235; Mills, 255 
Crops, 234 

Crown, the, 112, 117 
Currency, Indian, 273 
Deccan, Plateau, 86 
Department of Industries & 
Supply, 323 

Direction of Trade (See Foreign 
trade, India), 

Directory, Govt, of India, 

322-326 

Districts, 287 
Economic Adviser, 323 
Education, Dept of, 324 
Educational Statistics, 203 
Executive Council: Members, 

322 

Exchange Banks, In India, 278 
Export Trade, 265 
External Affairs Dept., 323 
Factory Labour, 273 
Federal Court, 326 
Federal Public Service Com¬ 
mission, 326 

Federation, All-India, 119 
Films Industry, 262 
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India (Contd.) 

Finance Department, 323 
Flora & Fauna, 89 
Food Dept., 323 
Foreign Possessions, 189 
Foreign Trade, 263 

Balance of Trade, 264 
Composition 265 
Direction of Trade, 264 
Exports and Imports, 265 
Ganges, the, 86 
Geographical Position, 85 
Government and Constitution, 

112-133 

tiovt. Directory, 322 
Hindu Majority in Provinces, 

97 

Home Department, 323 

Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesearch, 325 

Import Trade, 26s 
India, 84 

I 9 «-46. 334 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, 85 
Indus The, 86 
Industrial Disputes, 273 
Industrial Production, 247 

Internal Trade, 265 
Hon, 250 

Iron, and Steel, 251 

Irrigation, 238 
. Statistics, 240 
Joint-Stock Banks, 278 

Com P anies - 281-82 

Jute' Mills, 257 
Labour in India, 269 

Labour Department, 324 
Languages, 96 * 
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Literacy Statistics, 103-4 
Live-Stock in India, 241 
Local Self-Govt., 206 
Males & Females, 94 
Manganese, 251 
Mica, 250 

Mineral Products, 248 
Mineral Resources, 248 
Mining Industry, 248 
Money Market Conditions 

(1945-46), 356 
Monsoons, 87 
Moslem Majority, 97 
Mountain Regions, 85 
Note Circulation, 276 
Occupational Statistics, 106 
Paper Currency, Indian, 275 
Paper Mills, 260 
Production, 260 
People. 93 

Planning & Development, Dept, 
of, 326 

Planning, Post-War, 344 
Political Department, 323 
Population, 93 

Birth & Death Rates, 93 
Density of, 95 
Dynamics of, 93 
Literacy, 101 
Males and Females, 94 
Occupation of, 100 
In Principal Cities, 98, 99 
Progress of, 10 r 
By Religion, 97 
By Towns & Villages, 

rr 98, 99 

Urban and Rural, 98 

Posts and Air Dept., 325 

Power Production, 263 

Prices in India, 285 

Provinces: Indian, 142-157 
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Budget, 296 
Accidents, 288 
Statistictis, 268 
Rainfall, 92 
Religions, 97 

Reserve Bank of India, 278 
Seasons, 89 

Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search, Council and Director of, 

325 

Scheduled Banks, 179 
Scheduled Banks: Consolidated 

Position, 280 


Soil, 88 

Solicitors to the Govt, of 
India, 3 2 3 

Statistical Tables: India, 101 
Sugar Industry, 252; 

Companies, 253; Factories, 
254; Production, 254: 

Tariff Board, 326 
Temperatures, in different cen- 
ceres, 91 

Trade Union, (See under 
labour) 

Viceroy and Governor-General, 

322 

Viceroy's Executive Council, 

322 

War Transport Dept., 326 
Woollen Industry, 262 
Works, Mines & Power, Dept., 

of, 324 

Yarn Production, 256 
Indian & Eastern Newspaper Soc., 

226 

Indian Association for cult, of 
Science, 227 

Indian Constitution, History of, 

114 

Indian Inst, of Philosophy, 

202, 230 

Indian Inst, of Science, 202 
Indian Money Market Conditions 
(1945-46), 356 
Indian National Army, 342 
Indian National Congress, 

298, 360k 

Indian States, 113, 130, 157-188 
Indian States, 157-189 
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Alwar, 159 

Area of Indian States, 157 

Bahawalpur, 160 
Baroda, 160 
Benares, 162 
Bharatpur, 162 
Bhavnagar, 162 
Bhopal, 163 
Bhutan, 163 
Bikaner, 164 
Chamber of Princes, 158 
Cochin, 164 
Cooch Behar, 165 
Cutch, 166 
Dhar, 166 
Dholpur, 166 
Dhrangadhra, 167 
Faridkot, 167 
Gondol, 168 
Gwalior, 168 

Hyderabad and Berar, 169 
Idar, 170 
Indore, 170 
_ aipur, 171 

] ammu & Kashmir, 172 
odhpur (Manvar), 173 
Junagadh, 174 
Kalat, 174 
Kapurthala, 174 
Kashmir, 172 
Khairpur, 175 
Kolhapur, 175 
Manipur, 176 
Mayurbhanj, 176 
Morvi, 178 
Mysore, 178 
Nabha, 179 
Nawanagar, 180 
Patiala, 180 
Patna, 181 

Population of Indian States, 104 

Porbandar, 182 

Pudukkottai, 182 

Rajkot, 182 

Rajpipla, 183 

Rampur, 184 

Rewa, 185 

Sangli, 185 

Sikkim, 185 

Tonk, 186* 
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Interim Government, S** |° 2 
Institute of Science of Indfa, 
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Legislative Dept., 323 
Legislature, Indian, 131, 133 
Legislature, Presidents, 288 
Libraries, National, 37 
Life Assurance in India, 281 
Linseed, 16 
Madras, 14 4-145 

Area, Communications, Cli- 
mate. Finance, Government, 
,, Legislature, People, Production, 
Madras Govt. Directory, 327 
Malaya States, (Fed.), 191 
Malaya States (Unfed). 102 
Manvari Assoc.. 221 
Match Industry, 262 
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Merchant' Chamber, Indian*’ 21 n° 
Merchants’ Chamber of P P IL 
Millowner's Associations: " 

21 4 »* Bombay, 222 
Mining & Geological Inst, of 

Mining Federation. Indian” ^o' 30 
Miscellaneous Facts and Fibres 

Money Market CooSn!^^ 
MotorT Che, £ sford ***«*». ”5 
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National Army, Indian, 342 36 ° 

NnK^ na ! ^? on g ress: Indian, 4 298 
Congress: Presidents, 304 
National Libraries, 37 

National History Soc., Bombay, 

Nepal, 192 226 

Newspaper Soc., Indian & 

New Zealand, 7 6 Ea3 ‘ ern ' “ 6 
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Northern Ireland, 75 
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North-West Frontier Prov., i55"5 6 
Area, Climate, Communica¬ 
tions, Finance, Government, 

Judicial Commissioner, Legisla¬ 
ture, Production. 

N. W. F. P. Govt. Directory, 333 
Occupations in India, 100 
Occupational Statistics, India, 106 
Occupational Statistics: World, 28 
Ocean Liners, Fastest, 36 
Oceans and Seas, Areas and 

Depth, 2 

Oriental Research Institute, 

Bhandarkar, 226 

Orissa, 152-53 

Area, Climate, Communica¬ 
tions, Finance, Government, 

Legislature, People, Production, 
Orissa Govt. Directory, 333 
Overseas Central Assoc., Indian, 

227 

Parliament, Indians in, 287 
Peers, Indian, 287 
P. E. N. All-India Centre, 231 
Piece Goods Native Merchants’ As¬ 
sociation, Bombay, 216 
Planning, Post-War, in India, 344 
Planters’ Assoc., Bihar, (Behar), 

215 

United, of Southern India, 225 
Planters (Bengal & Assam), 224 
Political and War Terms, Dictio¬ 
nary of, 47-64 
Political Dept., 323 
Ports, Principal Indian, 208, 209 
Aleppey, Bedi, Bhavnagar, 
Bimlipatam, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Calicut, Chittagonga Cocanada, 
Cochin, Cuddalore, Cuttack, 
Dhanuskodi, Gopalpur, Karachi, 
Karikal, Madras, Mangalore, 
Masulipatam, Okha, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Porbandar, Puri, Qui- 
lon, Surat, Telicherry, Tuti- 
corin, Vizagpatara. 

Port Trust Indian, Constitution, 

etc., 208 

Portuguese India, 190 
Posts & Air; Dept., of, 325 
Post-war Planning in India, 344 
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Post-War Strikes, 356 
Presidents, U.S.A., 181 
Press Association of India, 224 
Prices: Index numbers: Calcutta, 
Bombay, U.K., U.S.A., etc. 286 
Prices in India, 285 
Prime Ministers, British, 71 
Printing Presses in India, 289 
Privy Councillors, Indian, 287 
Production: 

World Production of certain 
commodities, 10-26 
Alcohol 21; Aluminium 22; 
Barley 11; Beet-Sugar 2; 
Bauxite 22; Benzol 20; Butter 
15; Cane-Sugar 12; Cement 19; 
Cheese 15; Coal 21; Cocoa 12; 
Coffee 12; Copper 23; Copra 16; 
Cotto^i 18; Cotton-seeds 16; 
Crude Petroleum 20; Electricity 
27; Gold 25; Groundnuts 17; 
Iron Ore 22; Jute 18; Lead 24: 
Linseed 16: Maize, 13 Margarine 
15; Meat 14; Milk 14; Nitrogen 
26: Olive Oil 17; Paper & 
Paper Board 19; Petroleum 20; 
Pig Iron & Ferro Alloys 23; 
Potato 10; Potash 26; Quick¬ 
silver 25; Raw Silk 18; Rape 
Seed 17: Rice ir; Rubber 18; 
Salt 2i; Sesamum 16; Silk 
(Raw) 18; Silver 25; Soya 
Beans 17; Steel 23; Sulphur 
26; Sulphuric Acid 26; Tea 12; 
Tin 24: Tobacco 13; Wheat 10; 
Wine 20; Wool 19: Zinc 24. 
Provinces in India, 142 
Prov. Executive, 125 
Prov. Interim Plans, 345 
Provincial Finance, 142, 294, 295 
Debt Position, 295 
Provincial Government, & Decen¬ 
tralization, 294 

Public Service Commission, Fede¬ 
ral, 326 

Punjab, 150-151 

Area, Climate, Communications, 
Finance, Government, Legisla¬ 
ture, People, Production. 

Punjab Govt. Directory, 332 
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Races of Mankind, i 
Radical Democratic Party, 313 
Railways in India, 266-69; Rail¬ 
way Statistics, 268; Railway 
Finance, 269 

Railways, Fastest Runs, 37 

Railways, Shipping: World, 27 

Railway Tunnels, Longest, 36 

Rape & Mustard, 235 

Red Cross Society, Indian, 227 

Research Fund Assoc. Indian, 227 

Reserve Bank of India, 278 

Accounts, 279; Bank Rates, 280 
Rice, 234 

Royal Society, Indian Fellows, 287 

xvubber, 237 / 

Salt Industry, 262 

baxe-Coburg and Gotha, House of 

Scheduled Banks, 279 7 ° 

Consolidated position of, 280 
School of Mines, Indian, 203 
Science Congress Assoc., Indian, 

if!'** Traders' Association, 224^ 
Shareholder’s Assoc., Bombay, 
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Shipping; World: 27 

Sind > 154-155 

Communications, 
finance, Government, Leeisla- 

Sind Gov^ 16 ' Reduction PSla 

Skins and Hid^M 0ry c 133 

Merchants' Assoc 
Southern India, 22s ' 

Societies and Associations, 

|°“th Africa. Union of 

*S*£o* a Executives. 

Sports, Into* 32 0 G0Vernmen t' 

StOCk Eichangra 1 * 6 ’ Bcmtoy, VZ; 
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Calcutta, 224; Madras, 224; 
Punjab, 225 
Stuart, House of, 70 
Stuart Orange, House of, 70 
Sugar Cane, 234 
Sugar Mills Assoc., Indian, 220 
Sugar Producers’ Assoc., Indian, 

_ , 220 
Supply: Industries, Dept. 323 

Tall Buildings, 39 

Tea, 13, 234 

Tea Assoc. Indian, 220 

Tea Market Expansion Board, 
Indian, 220 
Thailand, 193 

Thomason College of Civil Engr., 

Tibet, 193 203 

Time Differences, 41 
Tobacco. 14 
Trade: World, 29 
Trade Union Congress, All-India. 

Trades AssocijitiQn: Calcutta, 2^7; 

Madras, 221 

Tiding Centres, India, 213 
United Kingdom: 67-75 

Area & Population, 67 
Cabinet, 70 

Constitution and Government, 
Crown, 67 

Exports and Imports, 74 
Finance, 73 

Legislative Procedure, 68 
bK>cal Government, 72 
Monarchs, 70 
Monetary Gold, 

National Debt, 73 

Parliament, 68 ' 

Party Majorities, 69 
Population, 67 
Prime Ministers, 71 
Production, 73 

Revenue and Expenditure, 73 
Royal Family, 69 
Trade, 74 

U.N.O., 318 
U.N.R.R.a., 319 
United Provinces, 148 

Area, Climate, Communications, 
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UNI 

United Province {Contd.) 

Finance, Government,^ Legisla¬ 
ture, People, Production. 

U. P. Govt. Directory, 330 
United States, 78 
,, Presidents, 81 
U. S. S. R., 82 
Univ. Education in India, 194 
Universities, 196-200 

Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Andhra, Annamalai, Benares, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Dacca, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Madras, 
Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, 
Punjab, Patna, Travancore, 
Women’s (Damodar Thacher- 
sey). 

Versailles, Treaty of, 45 
Visva-Bharati, 203 
War, World, II 315-318, Casualties 
& Cost 315; Naval Losses 316; 
Losses in Air, 317; Shipping 
Losses, 317 

War & Public Finance, 317 
War Dept., 326 
War Transport Dept., 326 
Waterfalls, Greatest, 40 
Wavell Tries Again, 334 
Wheat, 10, 234 
Who’s Who Abroad, 361 
Who’s Who in India, 379 
Windsor, House of, 70 
Women’s Indian Assoc., 232 


YMC 

Works, Mines & Power, Dept, of, 

324 

World, 1 

"Area and Population, 1 
Area, Population 

by continents, 324 
Birth & Death Rates, 6 
Education, 29 
Empires, Principal, 2 
Expectation of Life, 8 
Forms of Government, 32 
Infant mortality, 7 
Languages, 2 
Legislatures, 33 
Motor Cars, 29 
Oceans & Seas, 2 
Population by Occupational 

Gr. 28 

Prime Ministers, 34 
Races of Mankind, 1 


Railways, Length of, 27 
Sovereigns & Chief-Executs. 
See Forms of Government 
World Production, 10 
World Peace Organisations, 318 
World War, I (1914-18), 44; 

Casualties, 45; Cost, 45; Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Losses, 45; Sea- 
Power, 45; Warship Losses, 45 
World War II, 315, Casualties & 

Cost, 315 

World Records, Aviation etc., 37-39 
Y. M. C. A., 232 
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THE WORLD 

The surface area of the earth is about '197 million sq . miles of which , 
area s< ^‘ mJes 13 knd and the remainder watefT i.e., 5/ 7th of the earth's 

divisions tno ' /7t ?. is land - Tbe earth is divide into five major 

and nonulatinn n i« a \ COntl ^ en i t : S ' The lar S est continent in respect of area 

of the earth The ^ 4 Cons ‘ tut ? about a third of the land area 
mnhnoS^' The Uvo Amen cas—North and South—are the next hipest 

“o n pV Whirls lather, «« about”3* aTtto'Sl 

times the Ma nf F^r ^ continent in area. Africa is about three 

continent in the world Pe ri,.„ RUt Eu J° P v ls tbe most densely populated 
by courtesv is\ „™ d K 0c t ea ° ia ' , wh,ch can be called a continent only 

Jles anr y p ;; S ^ri“ e 8 mdtns 3 ’ ^ being 3-3 million *£ 

resoect w? 1 !!” 8 ° f } ht worldl Ule British Empire is the largest in 

and the ChS^e RepubUc^’T^'u' S TVh” ^P 01 *" 106 , co “ e U.I.S.R., 

the*‘doSZc* the worM.’ “ d ° P " lence the ^‘e race is 


AREA AND ESTIMATED 
POPULATION (1939) OF 
THE CONTINENTS 
Continents 


• • * 


Africa 

Asia (excluding 
U.S.S.R.) 6 

Americas 
North America 
Mexico & Carib- 
_ bean 

South America 
Europe 

(less U.S.S.R.) 
Oceania 
U.S.S.R. 

World Total 


Area in Estimated 
1.000 Population 
sq. km. 


• « * 


30,300 

26,800 

40,610 

19,662 

2,980 

17.968 

5»385 

8,550 

21,175 


158 

154 

273-4 

143*2 

417 

88.5 

402 

10-8 

172 


• » f 


132,820 2,170.2 


RACES 

Name of 
the Race 


Mongolian 

Caucasian 

Negro 

Semitic 

Malayan 

Red Indian 
Etc. 


OF MANKIND 


Continent 

where 

mainly 

resident 

Estimate 

in 

millions 

Asia 

... 680 

Europe & 

Asia 725 

Africa 

... 210 

Africa & 

Asia 100 

Oceania, etc ... 104 

America 

80 
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Principal Empires of the World (1939) 


Empire 


Area in 


Estimated 



million sq. m. 


population 





(in millions) 

British Empire ... 

• • 

13S 


goo 

U. S. S. R. 

• • 

8 


176 

French Empire 

• • 

. 48 


106 8 

Chinese Republic ... 

• • 

29 


422 

U. S. A. and Dependencies 

* • 

36 


137 

Oceans and 

Seas- 

-Areas and Depths 


Karnes Area of basin 



Greatest 

1000 sq 

r. miles 



depth (feet) 

Pacific Ocean 

63,986 

Off Mindanao 

* • • 

35.410 

Atlantic ,, 

31.530 

Porto Rico Trench 

• • • 

27*962 

Indian ,, 

28,350 

Sunda Trench 

• • • 

22,968 

Arctic ,, 

5.542 

• • • 

• • • 

16,634 

Malay Sea 

3.137 

Kei Trench 

• • • 

21,342 

Central American Sea 

1,770 

Caribbean 

• • • 

20,568 

Mediterranean 

1 .145 

Pola Deep 

• • • 

12,276 

Behring ,, 

878 

Buldir Trough 

• •• 

13.442 

Okhotsk ,, 

582 

Kurile Trough 

• * » 

io ,554 

East China ,, 

480 

About 

• • • 

10,500 

Hudson Bay ,, 

472 

About 

• • • 

1,500 

Japan 

405 

About 

• • • 

10,200 

Andaman ,, 

305 

About 


11,000 

North ,, 

221 

Skaggerak 

• • • 

1,998 

Baltic ,, 

158 

About 


1,200 

Red ,, 

178 

About 

• • • 

7.254 

Languages 

of the World ( 1931 ) 



(I 

dother 

•a 

Tongues) 



Language People in 

Language 


People in 

millions 



millions 

Chinese (Mandarin) 

400 

Malay 


... 40 

• 

• 

• 

1 

W 

200 

Arabic 


V 

... 40 

Russian 

130 

Polish 


... 30 

German 

80 

Ukrainian 


... 30 

Western Hindi 

72 

Bihari 


28 

French 

70 

Telugu 


26 

Spanish 

75 

Korean 


22 

Japanese 

70 

Marathi 


... 21 

Portuguese 

50 

Tamil 


... 20 

Italian 

50 

Turkish 


... 20 

Bengali 

50 















THE WORLD: AREA AND POPULATION 

Area and Estimated Population of Certain Countries 

in 1939 by Continents 

(Figures within Brackets indicate Latest Official Figures) 


Country 

Africa 
Egypt 
Ethiopia 
Union of S.A. 

Belgian Congo 

Br. West Africa 
Kenya 

Mauritius & Dependencies 
Uganda 

Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia 
Br. Somaliland 
Zanzibar 
Sudan 

Sp. Morocco 
French Morocco 
Sahara, etc. 

Fr. West Africa 
Algeria 
Madagascar 
Tunis 
Libya 

Mozambique 
Fr. Cameroons 
Br. Cameroons 
South West Africa 

Tanganyika 
North America 
Canada 
United States 
Alaska 

Newfoundland 
Greenland 

Mexico & Caribbean 
Mexico 

Dominican Rep. 

Cuba 

Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 

'y est - Indies 
south America 
Argentina 
Bolivia 


Area 
(in 1,000 sq. miles) 

11,710 
386 
347-5 

472 
9096 
451-5 

225 

0.81 

94 
290 
150 
68 
1.0 

9695 
8 

154 
no 

1,815 

851 

228.6 
60.2 

679.5 

297.7 
163 

34 
322 

374 

7.59I-5 
3.6946 
3.026.6 

586.5 

43 

121 

1.073 

760 
1983 

44 
19 
10 

59-5 

494 

10.7 

6.937 5 
1,078 

421 


(i5.933—1937) 


Population in thousands 
158,000 

16,680 

5.500 

I0 . 25 I (9,590—1936) 

10,356 

25.508 

3.500 
419 

3.790 

1,400 

1,427 

350 

250 

6.500 

750 

6.600 
20 

14,800 

7.600 
3.900 
2.730 

88 o 

4.500 
2,609 

869 

330 
5.284 
143.175 

11,368 (11,507—1941) 


73 

294 

18 

41.700 

19,600 

1,650 

4,5°° 

3.260 

2,600 

1,090 

975 

1,831 

88,500 

13.132 

3.400 


669—1940) 

(72.5—1940) 


(19.654—1940) 

( 4 . 779 — 1943 ) 

(3.284—1940) 

(1,108—1940) 

(983—1940) 
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Area and Population ( Contd .) 


(Figures within Brackets indicate Latest Official Figures) 


Country 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Area 

(in 1,000 sq . wiles) 

Population in thousands 

3,286 

40,700 

( 4 L 357 —I 940 ) 

286.5 

4,940 

(5,023—1940) 

439-8 

8,986 

(8,702—1938) 

176.7 

3,000 

(3,200—1938) 

153 

970 


.. 482 

7,000 

(7.023—1940) 

72 

2,147 

(2,186—1941) 

352 

3.650 

(3,851—1941) 


Asia excluding U.S.S.R. ... 10,347 


Afghanistan 

Arabia 

Burma 

China and dependencies 
China 

Outer Mongolia 
Tibet 
India 
Iraq 
Iran 
Japan 
Nepal 
Thailand 
Turkey 

Turkey (in Asia) 

Borneo (British) 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Malaya & Strait Settlements 

Philippines 

French Indo-China 

Korea 

Formosa 

Sakhalin islands 

Netherlands Indies 

Palestine 

Syria & Lebanon 


251 

1,004 

2 , 33*6 

4.287 

3 . 380.3 

622.4 
284.2 

L 575 

117 

634 

M 75 

54 

200 

296.5 
287 

73-7 
255 
3 5 
52-5 

114 

286 

85 

14 

14 

735 

ro 

76 


1,154,000 

7,000 (12,000 latest 
7,000 estimate) 

16,600 (16,824—1941) 

450,000 

— (422,708—1936) 


382,000 (388,998—1941) 

3 . 7 oo 

15,000 

72,520 

5,600 

15,600 114,464—1937) 

17,620 (17.870—1940) 
16,300 
94 i 
5*922 
380 

5»389 

16,300 (16,000—1939) 
23.700 

24,100 (24,326—1940) 
5*770 (5,872—1940) 

400 (415—1940) 

69.435 

1.502 

3*700 


Europe ( Less U.S.S.R.) .. 
Albania 

Germany (Greater) 

Reich 

Austria 

Sudetenland 

Memel 


2,093 

10.8 

226 (1939) 

181.4 

324 

11.2 
1 


4O2, Soor 

1,064 

79.700 

69,317 

6,650 

3.408 

155 
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Area and Population ( Contd .) 

(Figures within Brackets indicate Latest Official Figures) 


Country 


{in 


Belgium 

Bulgaria \ 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Danzig 

Esthonia 

Spain (with Canaries) 

Finland 

France 

Greece '** 

Hungary 

Eire 

Italy 

Latavia 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg * 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Portugal & Azores 
Roumania 
United Kingdom 
England & Wales 
Scotland 

Northern Ireland 
Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe 

U.S.S.R. in Europe & Asia 
Yugoslavia 

Oceania 


» • ■ 




Australia 
New Zealand 
Papua 
Fiji Islands 

ST hland8 <*•> •••' 

New Guinea (Australia)" 
Caroline, Mariana & 
Marshall Islands ... 

World 


Area 

1,000 sq. miles ) 

11.6 
40 

54 

16.6 

•73 

18.5 

1950 

148.0 

212.7 
50.2 
62.0 

26.6 

116.7 

2 5*5 

20.5 

1 

124.7 

12.7 
1502 

35-6 

75*o 

942 

53 8 

30.5 

5*4 

173*4 

15*8 

o 93 

8,176 

96 

3 » 30 i 

2.974-5 

1035 

90.3 

7-3 

zo.8 

6.6 

9i 

.08 

SX.235-5 


Population in thousands 


8,396 


6,308 


10,010 


3.825 

(3,844—1940) 

391 


1.122 


26,000 

(25,878—1940) 

3.716 

(3.734—2940) 

41,200 


7,200 


24.843 


2,946 

(2,992—1941) 

43.864 

(42,919—1936) 

2.952 


2,442 


301 

(297—2935) 

2.937 


8,834 


35.090 


7.659 

(7,722—1940) 

20,045 

(19.934 

47.978 

—July '39) 

42.427 


5.018 


1,300 


6,342 

(6,341—1940) 

4,206 

(4,266—1941) 

1,380 


172,000 (170,467—1939) 

25,703 


10,800 


6,997 

(6,630—19331 

1,642 

(1,491—1936) 

300 


215 


95 


421 


670 


127 


2.170 

• 
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BIRTH AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 


Country I 93 I -35 1939 1943 




Birth 

Death 

Birth 

Death 

Birth 

Death 



Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

Egypt 

• • « 

42.9 

27.4 

42.2 

26.0 

38.1* 

28.6* 

South Africa 








(Whites) 

• • • 

24.1 

9.8 

25-3 

9-4 

26.2 

9-7 

Canada 

♦ • • 

21.4 

9-7 

20.3 

9.6 

24.0 

10.0 

U. S. A. 

• • • 

16.9 

11.6 

17*3 

10.6 

21.5 

10.9 

Mexico 

• • • 

43 - T 

24.8 

44.6 

23.0 

43 6 

21.3 

Argentina 

• • • 

26.4 

12.1 

24.0 

11.2 

24.4 

10.5 

Chile 

• » • 

33-6 

24.4 

33-4 

23-3 

33 -i 

19.9 

Ceylon 

• » • 

36.9 

24.7 

36.0 

21.8 

405 

21.3 

India 

•« • 

34-4 

23-5 

33-0 

22.0 

30.0* 

22.0* 

Burma 

• • ■ 

28.8 

18.4 

32.0 

22.9 

— 

— 

Japan 

• • » 

31-6 

17.9 

26.3 

17.6 

29 - 9 t 

! 5 - 4 t 

Germany 


16.6 

11.2 

20.5 

12.7 

16.2 

12.6 

Belgium 

• • • 

16.8 

12.9 

15-3 

13.8 

14.8 

13-5 

Bulgaria 

» • • 

293 

15-5 

21.4 

13-4 

21.1 

14.2 

Denmark 

• • • 

17.7 

10.9 

17.8 

10.1 

21.4 

9-6 

France 

• • • 

16.5 

15-7 

14.6 

15 5 

15-9 

16.4 

Greece 

• • • 

29-5 

16.5 

23-5 

13.0 

—— 

— 

Hungary 

• • • 

22.4 

15.8 

19.6 

13-7 

198* 

14.5* 

Ireland 

* « • 

19.4 

14.0 

19.1 

14.2 

21.8 

14.7 

Italy 


23.8 

14.1 

23*5 

13.4 

20.5 

14.2 

Norway 

• * * 

15.2 

10.4 

15-9 

10.2 

I 5 ' 7 t 

il.4f 

Netherlands 


21.2 

8-9 

20.6 

8.6 

23.0 

10.1 

Roumania 

• • • 

32.9 

20.6 

28.3 

18.6 

24.4* 

19 - 5 * 

United Kingdom 

* 5-5 

X2.2 

15.2 

12.2 

16.7* 


Sweden 

• # • 

14.x 

XI.6 

15 4 

XI *5 

19 3 

10.1 

Switzerland 

• • • 

16.4 

II.8 

152 

IX *5 

19.2 

XX.I 

Czechoslovakia 

• • • 

16.7 

13.0 

14.7 

13.0 

20.8 

13.7 

Yugoslavia 

• • * 

318 

17.9 

25-9 

15.0 

1 


Australia 

• • ♦ 

16.9 

9.0 

177 

9.9 

20.7 

IO.3 

New Zealand 

• • • 

18.0 

8.6 

20.2 

9-8 

21.2 

IO.5 


1942. 


t 1941 


THE world: infant MORTALITY 7 

INFANT MORTALITY 
Deaths under one year per 1,000 live births 



1931-35 

1939 

1943 


1931-35 

1939 

1943 

Country 

Average 



Country 


Average 


Egypt 

... 165 

161 

168* 

Bulgaria 

• • » 

147 

139 

I44 

South Africa 




Denmark 


7 i 

58 

45 

(Whites) 

... 63 

49 

48 

Spain 

• • • 

”3 

135 

99 

Canada 

••• 75 

61 

54 

France 

• • • 

73 

63 

75 

United States 

» 59 

48 

40 

Greece 


122 

991 

— 

Mexico 

... 134 

123 

117 

Hungary 

M « 

157 

121 

134 

Argentina 

... 97 

91 

78 

Ireland 

• • • 

68 

66 

80 

Chile 

... 248 

225 

194 

Italy 

• ♦ * 

100 

97 

108' 

Colombia 

... 156 

162 

154 * 

Norway 

• • • 

45 

37 

— 

Costa Rica 

... 159 

140 

117 

Netherlands 


45 

34 

40 

Ecuador 

... 145 

156 

136 

Poland 

* • • 

137 

I 4 °t 

— 

Nicaragua 

... 105 

95 

99 

Portugal 


146 

120 

233 

Salvador 

... 140 

116 

no 

Roumania 

• • • 

182 

146 

183 1 

Uruguay 

... 100 

82 

93 

United Kingdom 65 

54 

52 

Venezuela 

... 149 

132 

109 

England & 





Ceylon 

... 182 

166 

132 

Wales 

I «« 

62 

51 

49 

India - ... 

" % • 

... 170 

* # — ' * 

... - •- — 

_J56 — 

163* 

' Scotland 

• • • 

81 

69 

65 

Burma 

... 195 

204 

— 

Northern 





Japan 

... 120 

n 4 t 

— 

Ireland 

• • • 

78 

70 

78 

Palestine 

... 151 

107 

— 

Sweden 

• ♦ ♦ 

50 

39 

29 

Philippines 

••• *57 

I 39 t 

— 

Switzerland 

• • • 

48 

43 

40 

Germany 

... 74 

60 

66 

Czechoslovakia 

130 

X2X f 

— 

Austria 

... 99 

69 

— 

Yugoslavia 

• • • 

153 

I 44 t 

— 

Danzig 

... 91 

73 

— 

Australia 

• • • 

4 i 

38 

36 

Belgium 

... 82 

73 

67 

New Zealand 

39 

4* 

39 

m < 

4 - 

i 94 *. t 1938 . 
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EXPECTATION OP LIFE (Contd.) 


the world: expectation of life 
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NALANDA YEAR-BOOK 


PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 

IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 

WHEAT 

The total estimated production of wheat in 1940-41 was 1,080 
milUon quintals. The U.S.S.R., U.S.A. and India occupy the first, 
second and third positions as producers of wheat. No reliable statistics 
about China's wheat productions are available. 


Estimated production 

Estimated production 

Country 

in 1000 quintals 

Country 

in 1000 quintals 


1939 - 4 ° 

1943-44 


1939-40 

1943*44 

Africa 

46,000 

36,000 

U.S.S.R. 

408,800 

—- 

Algeria 

n,6oo 

8,072 

Europe (excluding 


Egypt 

13.338 

12,917 

U.S.S.R.) 

507,000 

— 

Fr. Morocco ... 

10,550 

6,699 

Germany and 


l 

Tunis 

4,960 

2,020 

Austria 

56.135 

42,000 

South Africa ... 

4,167 

5,008 

Spain 

28,699 

26,130 

North America 

343.413 

306,094 

Hungary 

30,782 

— 

Canada 

141.693 

77,201 

France 

78,000 

65,000 

United States 

201,720 

28,893 

Italy 

79,819 

72.9391 

Caribbean 

4,440 

4 . 5 °° 

Roumania 

44.528 

12,3061 

Mexico 

4,288 

4.296 

United Kingdom 

16,714 

35>°43 

Asia (excluding 



T urkey 

4 I. 9 I 5 

40,000 

U.S.S.R.) 

140,100 

— 

Y ugoslavia 

28,756 

— 

China* 

181,500 

— 

Oceania 

59,466 

31.778 

India 

101,200 

112,100 

Australia 

57,286 

29,816 

Japan 

16.625 

10,966 

New Zealand ... 

2,180 

1,962 


POTATOES 

The total estimated world production of potatoes in 1939-40, the 
year for which reliable statistics are available, excluding the U.S.S.R. 
was 1,645 million quintals. Subsequent statistics are more in the nature 
of estimates. It appears U.S.S.R. is still the largest producer of potatoes. 
Germany, Poland, United States, United Kingdom and France occupy 
the next important positions. 


Estimated production Estimated production 


Country 

in jooo quintals 

Country 

in jooo quintals 


1939-40 

T 943-44 

Europe (exclud- 

1939 - 4 ° 

1943-44 

Africa 

6,700 

—— 

ing U.S.S-R.) 1,470,000 

— 

Ruanda-Urundi 

2,100 

— 

Germany & 



South Africa 

1.542 

•— 

Austria 

562,800 

— 

North America 

110,300 

146,900 

France 

144,098 

66,000! 

United States 

93.193 

126,554 

Ireland 

30.466 

31.473 

South America 

24,100 

24,5001 

Netherlands ... 

29.446 

41.996 

Argentina 

10,710 

14,045 

Poland 

345.582 

28,000 

Asia (excluding 


Roumania 

19,884 

U.S.S.R.) 

28,000 

— 

United Kingdom 

52.997 

99.796 

U.S.S.R. 

419,600 

— 

Oceania 

4 . 74 ° 

6 . 35 °! 


* Estimate, not included in total. 


t 1942 - 43 - 





THE WORLD ! PRODUCTION 


IL 


BARLEY 


The estimated world production of barley in 1939-40 excluding that 
of U.S.S.R. was 385 million quintals. The latest statistics for U.S.S.R. 
are not available but it appears that the Soviet Republic is the largest 
producer of barley. The next important producers are United States, 
Germany with Austria, Turkey, Canada and India. China's production 
is estimated to be nearly that of U.S.A. but no reliable statistics are 
available. 


Country 


Estimated production 

in 1000 quintals Country 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 


Africa 

North America 
Canada 
U nited States 
Asia (excluding 
U.S.S.R.) ... 

India 
China 


1939-40 

1943-44 

33,000 

— 

83,019 

117.506 

22,457 

46,932 

60,562 

70,574 

55.100 


18,817 

23,000* 

63 , 7 iot 


U.S.S.R. 

Europe (exclud¬ 
ing U.S.S.R.) 
Germany & 
Austria 

United Kingdom 
T urkey 


1939-40 

1943-44 

82,000 

— 

i8r,ooo 

— 

42,618 

26,000 

11,217 

16,673 

22,755 

25,000 


RICE 


es ti°iated world production of rough rice in 1940-41 was 905 
million quintals. China appears to be the largest producer though 

are not available. India and Japan occupy the second 
and third place respectively. 


Country 


Estimated production 
in jooo quintals 

1939-40 1943-44 


• • • 


20,300 

8,878 


Africa 
Egypt 

North America 

(United States) 11,035 
Central America 2,270 
south America 18,700 
Asia (excluding 

U.S.S.R.) ... 870,000 

China ... 53 i (XO ot 

Korea ... 26,644 


•* 941 - 42 . 
t Estimate 


6,775 

13,236 

3.100 

24,800* 


33 - 6 oo 


Country 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 


• • « 


• • • 


Br. India 
Netherl Indies 
Japan 
Philippines 
Thailand (Siam) 
U.S.S.R. (exclud¬ 
ing Asia) 
Europe 
Italy 


1939-40 

393.500 

68,041 

124,713 

24,646 

50,827 

3.170 

11,280 

7,622 


* 943-44 

466,410 

113,729 


12,500* 

8.288* 
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CANE SUGAR 

The estimated world production of cane sugar in 1939-40 was 
172 million quintals. The estimated world production for 1943-44 is 
162 million quintals. *** ** 


Estimated, production 
Country in 1000 quintals 


Africa 

South Africa ... 
Mauritius 
North America 
United States 
Caribbean 
Cuba 

Puerto Rico ... 
South America 


1939-40 

* 943-44 

11,500 

12,700* 

5.403 

4.760* 

2.295 

3.375 

4.273 

4,222 

48,500 

50,000 

28,993 

27.370 

8,740 

6,210 

24,600 

24,200 


Country 

Brazil 
Asia 
Formosa 
Br. India 
Java 

Philippines 

Oceania 

Australia 

Haw'aii 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 


1939-40 

* 943-44 

* 1.799 

12,997 

64,100 

52,600* 

12,079 

10,640* 

28,400 

34.700 

12,268 

5. *00* 

9.551 

5,600* 

19,000 

16,000* 

8,869 

4,810 

8,281 

7,600* 


BEET SUGAR 


The estimated world production of beet sugar in 1940-41 was 
nuUion quintals, the largest contributors being U.S.S.R., Germany 
Austria and the Umted States. y 


103 

with 


Estimated production 
Country t» jooo quintals 


Estimated production 
Country i n IO oo quintals 


North America 
United States 

Asia (excluding 
U.S.S.R.) .. 

U.S.S.R. 


1939-40 

* 943-44 

15.673 

9.050 

14,905 

8,464 

790 


24,000 

— 


Europe (exclud- 
U.S.S.R.) ... 

Germany & 
Austria 
France 

United Kingdom 


1939-40 1943-44 

68,100 — 

23.236 — 

IO » 5 2 3 5.520 

4 - 94 ° 5 . 5 0 o 


COFFEE 


The estimated world production of coffee in 1939-40 was 21 millir 
quintals. Brazil produces the largest amount. 4 1 C 

Estimated production Estimated production 

m 1000 $ Uintals Country in ioooquintals 

Mexico 


Country 

Africa 
Angola 
Uganda 
Madagascar 
Belgian Congo 
Caribbean 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Dominican Repub. 
Guatemala 


1939-40 1943-44 

1,700 — 

259 — 

174 168* 

300 — 

230 — 

2.870 2,500 

*87 242* 

320 349 

204 186* 

524 — 


Salvador 
South America 
Brazil 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Asia 

Br. India 
Netherl. Indies 


1939-40 * 943-44 
524 557 * 

642 660 

14,920 10,700 

1I » 57 ° 7.296 

2.670 3,100 

480 — 

1,390 — 

158 120* 

x **33 — 
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MAIZE 


mill;™ 6 esti . m , ated TT w ° rld production of maize in 1939-40 was 1.204 
largest products U S A " Ar e entina - Bra -a‘ ! and Roumania were the 


Country 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 

1939-40 


• * • 


Africa 

North America 
United States 

Caribbean 
M exico 

South America 
Argentina 
Brazil 

Asia (excluding 
U.S.S.R.) 

China (Estimate) 77,922 
Manchuria ... 24,640 


57.ooo 

657.634 

655.577 

28,200 

19.769 

16,000 

io 3»75° 

48.755 

80,000 


Country 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 


1943-44 

Br. India 

1939-40 

22,587 

t 943-44 

772,731 

Netherl. Indies 

18,960 

, 

770,756 

U.S.S.R. 

26,900 

_ 

17.752 

Europe (exclud¬ 
ing U.S.S.R.) 

194,200 


87.300 

Bulgaria 

9.405 

. 

Spain 

8,432 

4.380 

— * 

Hungary 

23.500 

— 

Italy 

Roumania 

25.823 

60,512 

30. 481 % 

47,649 


Y ugostavia 

40,456 

11.500$ 


COCOA (RAW) 

quintals, e «cSd a Coa^ 0 ^Nigeria anr^R C °?°^f n 1 939-4° was 63 million 
produced ’ NlgCna and Brazd **** the fcrst three largest 


Country 

Africa 
Cold Coast 
Nigeria 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 

I 939 _ 4° 1943-44 
4,ooot 4,300* 
2 »75°t 2,107 

*.9«T 6o9*f 


Country 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 


• • » 




Caribbean 
South America 
Brazil 


1939-40 1943-44 

54°t 470* f 

1,660 1,460 

1,280 1,085 


TEA 


I 2? d “ ^ ? tea m *W° was S-ioo quintal. 
u were the pnncipal producers. 

Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 

1939-40 1943-44 


Country 


Country 


Br. India 
Ceylon 

China (Estimate) 


• • % 


•99 


2,104 

1,118 

345 


2,504 

i,X 95 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 

1939-40 1943-44 
Netherlands Indies 819 — 

U.S.S.R. ... 129 — 


* 1941-4*. 


t Estimates. 


t *94*-43’ 
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TOBACCO 


Estimated world production of tobacco in 1939-40 was 25 million 
quintals, U.S.A. and India occupying the first two positions. 


Estimated production 


Country 

in 1000 quintals 
1939-40 1943-44 

Country 

United States ... 

8.531 

6,364 

Netherl. 

Cuba 

205 

189 

Germany 

Brazil 

948 

— 

Bulgaria 

China (Estimate) 

4,500 

— 

Greece 

India 

4.958 

— 

Italy 

Burma 

Japan 

43 i 

846 

— 

Turkey 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 


Indies 
• »• 

• » • 


1939-40 

416 

335 

409 

550 

43 ? 

654 


1943-44 

400 

716 

95 

645 


MEAT 


Country 

South Africa 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Uruguay 

U.S.S.R. 

Germany 


Estimated production 
in 1000 quintals 


1939-40 

1943-44 

231.2 

292.9 

643.1 

981.3 

7.954 0 

9,878.0 

219.3 

168.5 

2,179.0 

2,240.0 

1,085.3 

1,018.6 

222.3 

248.3 

248.0 

252.0 

3 . 303 -Ot 

— 

3.676.87 

— 


Estimated production 
Country in 1000 quintals 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Sweden 
Australia 
New Zealand ... 


1939-40 

* 943-44 

296.2 

135 - 4 * 

406.7 

270.3 

1,516.0 

779 * 

394-6 

— 

418.8 

188.4 

1,360.2! 

— 

219.0 

II 3-3 

948.6 

1,031.4 

469.0 

5252 


MILK 


The total 
2 , 000 , 000,000 
below: 


production of mi l k of all kinds in 1938 is estimated at 
hectolitres. The shares of principal countries are given 


Estimated production 
in 1000 hectolitres Country 
1938 1943 


Estimated production 
in 1000 hectolitres 

*938 1943 


Canada .. 

U.S.A. .. 

Brazil 

Japan 

India 

(Estimate) 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

Finland 


70,982 

477.932 ' 
38 , 154 ' 
3.088 

240,800*1 

263,200! 

25,408$ 

29,946 

52,860 

17.586* 

26,207 


77.066 

532,192 


35.655 


France ... 136,552 
Norway ... 13,995 

Netherlands 49,911 
Poland 

(Estimate) 89,800 
Roumania 29,200 
United 

Kingdom 67,350 
U.S.S.R. 479,932' 
Australia 54.057 
New Zealand — 


30,237 § 


47.620 


* 941 - t 1938 . J 1937 - § J 942 . 1 1934 . 
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BUTTER 

&S**™*- 'production 

Estimated production Estimated production 

in i.ooo metric tons 
x 938 1943 

44 - 7 (' 37 ) — 

M -5 — 


Country in 1,000 metric tons Country 


South Africa 
Canada ... 
US.A. ... 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Japan 

Germany ... 
Austria 
(Estimate) 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Ireland 


• • • 


1938 

22.8 

168.9 

1,016.1 

29.9 

36.9 

3-2 

507 3 
22.5 

189.4 

33-2 

198.7 

61.0 


1943 

166.5 

964.6 
47 * 


119.6 

MC42) 

54-3 


Italy 

Norway ... 

Netherlands 
Roumania 
United 
Kingdom 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
(Estimate) 66.8 ('36) 

Australia 206.8 
New Zealand 150.2 


101.2 

12.5 

47.0 

79-7 

28.5 


7i.2(’42) 


793 

19.0 


1590 

*443 


CHEESE 

sVT 17 and ^ cheese “ 

first three placed Is p^odu^m d ' 8 °° metnc tons ' ^cupied the 


Country 

Canada ... 
South Africa 
U.S.A. ... 
Denmark 
France 


Estimated production 
in 1000 metric tons 


1938 

56.7 

6.4 

3290 

357 

216.8 


1943 

754 

75 

450.4 

386 


Country 

Germany .. 
Italy 

Switzerland 

Australia 


Estimated production 
in 1000 metric tons 
1938 1943 

272. 4 f — 

222 . 9 (' 37 ) — 

52.6 43.8 

297 36.3 


MARGARINE 

metrk 8t SS t ' d 1938 W ° rld P roductioD «cln 


Country 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Germany 

Belgium 
*u 6 iini 4 rk 
Norway 




Estimated production 

in 1,000 metric tons 
1938 1943 

* 74*7 278.5 

32 . 8 (’ 34 ) - 

407.6 — 

6ri 11.o 

81.3 — 

55 — 


Country 


Estimated production 
in 1.000 metric tons 
1938 1943 

71.4 — 


* Creamery butter only. 


Netherlands 
United 

Kingdom 211.6 — 

Sweden ... 59 

Czechoslovakia 65 ('37) — 

Australia ... 15.3 — 


t Estimate. 
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COPRA 


The net total exports of copra from the principal producing countries 
were 18.2 million quintals in 1939. 

Net Exports in Net Exports in 

Country 1,000 quintals Country 1,000 quintals 


1939 

Ceylon ... 1.554 
Netherlands 
Indies ... 5,447 
Philippines 6,646 


»» Net Exports in 

'.Is Country 1,000 quintals 

1940 1939 1940 

1,277 Br. Malaya 1,339 — 

Oceania ... 2,209 ('38) — 

2,868 Africa ... 680 (estimate) — 

5.705 


SESAMUM 

The estimated world production of sesamum in 1940-41 was 7.2 
million quintals excluding the production of China. 


Country 

Africa 

Mexico 


Production or Exports 
in 1,000 quintals 

1939-40 1943-44 

750 — 

332 789 


China (Estimate) 4,000 3,100* 


Country 

India 
T urkey 


Production or Exports 
in 1,000 quintals 

1939-40 1943-44 

... 4,227 4,623 

340 — 


UOTT ON-SEED 


The estimated world production 
million quintals, U.S.A. and India 

Estimated production 
Country in 1,000 quintals 

1939-40 1943-44 


Egypt 

Uganda 

U.S.A. 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Brazil 


7.030 

1,250 

44 » I 7 ° 

1,194 

1,590 

10,936 


2,962 

42,530 

1,900 

2,180 

12,700 


of cotton-seed in 1939-40 was 124 
being the principal producers. 

Estimated production 
Country in 1,000 quintals 

1939-40 1943-44 
Peru ... 1,347 94 b 

China (Estimate) 11,100 — 

India ... 20,800 21.400 

Burma ... 400 — 

U.S.S.R. ... 18,300 — 

Turkey ... 1,559 — 


LINSEED 

The estimated world production of linseed in 1943-44 was 42 millio n 
quintals. 


Estimated production 
Country in 1,000 quintals 

tt v a I939 o' 4 ° 1943-44 

United States 4,980 13,195 

Canada ... 5 i 9 4 ,' 550 

Argentina ... 10,804 15,739 


Country 


13 .*95 India 
4,550 U.S.S.R. 

15.739 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 quintals 

1939-40 1943-44 

4,491 4,166 

7»5°°t — 


1942 - 43 - 


t J938-39 (Estimate). 
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rape-seed 

E TVnt P :° dU , Ct r r Estimated production 

.n 1 ooo quintals Country i„ 1.000 quintals 

I939 o I9 « 1939 lg43 

9-378 10,872 China (estimate) 24,186 — 

... 1,204 — Europe ... 2.300 __ 

GROUNDNUTS 


Country 

India 

Japan 


The estimated world production 
million quintals. 

Estimated production 

_ . _ _^ ft — 


Country 


Fr. W. 
Nigeria 
U.S.A. 

Argentina 


Africa 

\ 


♦ • ♦ 


in 1,000 quintals 
1939-40 1943-44 

7,670! — 

2,140 2,821* 

5»496 9.977 

890 1,989 


of ground-nuts in 1939-40 was 61.8 

Estimated production 
Country i n If000 qu i nta i s 

1939-40 1943-44 

China (estimate) 11,200 11,000* 

pa ::: * 4 % »*? 

Java & Madura 2,595 _ 


SOYA BEANS 


miUion e qSs t6d W ° rid Pt ° dUCti0n of beans in I94 o was i 32 


Country 


China (estimate) 56,500 
Manchuria ... 40,910 
Korea 5.069 


Estimated Production 
in 1,000 quintals 
j 938 1940 


Country 


59.000 

38,270 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 quintals 
*938 1940 

Japan ... 3,483 _ 

Java & Madura 2,876 3,067 


OLIVE OIL 


million\S a at tnar r Lnd P IteW Cti0n ^ £ Hve oil * *941-4* was 8.6 

total. ' pam aDd Ital y contributing about 60 per cent of the 


Country 

Africa 



Estimated production 
in 1,000 quintals 
1940-41 1942-43 

530 780 

3*827 3*3<>o 

x *°79 822 


Country 

Italy 

Portugal 

Turkey 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 quintals 
1940-41 1942-43 

.. 1,450 2,OOoJ 

345 383 

• • 55 1 3°o 


t x 937-38 


t x 94 1- 42 . 
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RUBBER 

The world production of rubber in 1940 was estimated at 1.4 
metric tons. This included both ‘plantation rubber and wild rubber, 

but did not include reclaimed rubber or synthetic rubber. 

Shipments in 
1,000 metric tons 


Country 

Africa 
Caribbean 
South America 
N. Borneo & 
Sarawak 
Ceylon 


Shipments in 
1,000 metric tons 


« 4 • 


1939 

16 

3 

16 

36 

61 


1941 

19 

9 

22 

49 § 

92 


Country 

India 

Burma 

Netbl. Indies 

Indo-China 

Malaya 

Thailand 


* • 


1939 

9 

7 

376 

66 

383 

42 


1941 

7 

8 § 

660 

62 

559 A 
40 § 


COTTON 

The estimated world production of cotton in 1940-4 1 was 67 million 
quintals, the U. S. A., India and Egypt being the first three principal 

producers. 


Country 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 quintals 


1939-40 

Egypt ... 3*905 

Uganda(exports) 531 
United States 25,621 
Mexico ... 676 

Argentina ... 786 


1942-43 

1,902 

428* 

27,789 

1,030 

1,079 


Country 

in 1,000 

quintals 


1939-40 

1942-43 

Brazil 

... 4,687 

4*645 

Peru 

819 

698 

China (estimate) 3,890 

8,530 

India 

... 8,907 

Bbrma 

173 

I 45* 


JUTE 

Jute is practically India's monopoly. 

Estimated production 

Country in 1,000 quintals Country 

1939 1943 

India ... 17 . 4 81 12,710 Brazil 

Nepal (Imports Japan 

into India) ... 73 — 


Indo - China 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 quintals 
1939 1943 

— I52t 

12 — 

3 “ 


RAW SILK 


The estimated world production of Raw Silk in 1941 was 48,000 
metric tons. Japan and Italy are the first two largest producers. 



Production or Exports 


Production or Exports 

Country 

in metric tons 

Country 

in metric tons 


1939 1943 


1939 

1943 

• 

Japan 

... 49*073 29,000 

India 

52 

304$ 

Korea 

1.625 — 

U.S.S.R. 

2,115 

L9I7* 

China 


Italy 

... 2,811 

2,580! 


* 1941-42. t I 942 * t 294 1 - 

§ Totals for the first ten months of the year. 
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WOOL 

The estimated world production of wool in 1939 was 1.9 million 

metric tons. Australia, Argentina and the United States were the first 
three largest nrodncers. 


Oountry 

South Africa 
United States 
Argentina 
China (estima 
India 

U.S.S.R. 

Germany 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 metric tons 
1939 

... 119 

... 204 

... 176 

te) 55 

45 
136 

20.5 


• • • 


Country 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 metric tons 


1943 

120 

Spain 

1939 

33 

1943 

36.2* 

190 

France 

23 

235*9 

Roumania 

25.5 

22.5 

— 

United Kingdom 

507 

38.5 

45 

Australia 

571*5 

498.1 

105 

New Zealand ... 

140.6 

149*7 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS 


U. S. A. is the biggest producer 
production in 1938 was 29.5 million 


of paper and paste-board. World 
metric tons. 


Country 


Canada 
United States 
India 
Japan 

U. S. S. R. 
Germany 
Austria 
Belpium 


Production in 
1,000 metric tons 
1939 


Country 


•• 3.942 (’ 37 ) 

Finland 

A ft 

.. 11,645 (’37) 

Italy 

W w 

ft 

60 

Norway 

+ 

.. 814 ('36) 

Holland 

ft 

.. 842 ('36) 

Poland 

ft 

•• 3.536 

Sweden 


.. 282 

2 35 (’ 37 ) 

Czec hoslovakia 

# 

♦ 


Production in 
1,000 metric tons 
1939 

762 (*37) 
479 

465 (’ 37 ) 
535 (' 37 ) 
M 7 

979 C 37 ) 
317 ( 37 /) 


CEMENT 

T* 1 ® estimated world production of cement in 

producers! 6 ^ S ' A ” Gemal * ^ 

Estimated Production 
country IfOQO metr i c tons 


1939 

South Africa 949 
United States 21,212 
Canada ... 908 

Argentina ... 1,128 

V hina ... 540 

5 Coloniea 5.074 

w.o.a.K. ... 5,200 


1943 

915 

22,goi 
*.159 
957 


Country 

Germany 

Belgium 

India 

France 

Italy 

U. K. 
Australia 


* 1942. 


1938 was 84 million 
were the first three 

Estimated production 
in 1,000 metric tons 
1939 1943 

15,600 ('38) 

2,552 — 

1.142 (' 37 ) 

4,121 ('38) 

: - 
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WINE 


The estimated world production of wine in 1940-41 was 160 million 
hectolitres, France and Italy together contributing over 50 per cent of 
the total. 


Estimated Production in Estimated Production in 


Country 

million hectolitres 

1938-39 1942-43 

Coufitry 

million hectolitres 
1938-39 1942-43 

Algeria 

... 21.5 

13-5 

Spain 

... 16.0 

20.5 

Tunis 

... 1.98 

1 - 14 $ 

France 

... 60.4 

33-8 

South Africa 

... 1.56 

— 

Greece 

... 4.7 

2.4 

United States 5.4 

— 

Italy 

... 41.8 

34 -o 

Argentina 

... 6.63 

8.17 

Portugal 

... 10.96 

8-3 

Chile 

... 2.82 

285 

Roumania 

9-9 

3 6 

Germany 

Bulgaria 

... 2.27 

... 2.37 

17 

Y ugoslavia 

4.7 



CRUDE PETROLEUM 

The estimated world production of crude petroleum in 1943 was 
312 million metric tons. 


Estimated Production Estimated Production 


Country 

in j.ooo 

metric tons 

Country 

in 1,000 metric tons 


1940 

1943 


1940 

1943 

Egypt 

929 

1,285 

Burma 

1,068 

— 

Canada ... 

1,082 

1,299 

Netherl. 



United 



Indies ... 

7.939 

— 

States ... 

182,657 

203,434 

Iraq 

2,375 

3 . 3 2 4 

Mexico' ... 

6,722 

5-345 

Iran 

9 . 3 <x> 

10,300 

Trinidad ... 

2,843 

3,100 

Japan & 



Argentina 

2,940 

3*550 

Formosa 

377 

-—- 

Colombia 

3*669 

1,921 

U.S.S.R. 

30,260 

35.600 

Peru 

1,608 

1,948 

Germany 

647* 

900 

Venezuela 

27*443 

25.963 

Austria ... 

5001 

1,375 

Saudi Arabia 727 


Hungary 

262 

75 ® 

Bahrein Islands 965 

1.750 

Poland 

523 * 

350 

British Borneo 932 


Roumania 

5.810 

5,266 

India 

3 ii 

350 






BENZOL (1939) 




Production in 


Production in 

Country 

1,000 

metric tons 

Country 

1,000 

metric tons 

U. S. A. 

• » • 

34 i 

Italy 

• • m 

*7 ('38) 

Japan 

• • • 

3 i (*36) 

Netherlands 

• • • 

35 C38) 

U. S. S. R. 

• • * 

31 (’ 30 ) 

Poland 


37 (' 38 ) 

Germany & 

Saar 

560 (’38) 

United Kingdom 

219 (’38) 

Belgium 

• • * 

55 (' 38 ) 




* 1939 - 

t 1941- 

't 1941-42. 
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ALCOHOL (1939)* 


Country 

U. S. A. 

Canada 

Argentina 

Brazil 

India* 

Japan* 

Philippines 

Germany & 

Austria 

Belgium 


Production in 
1,000 metric tons 

6,628 
264 
300 
900 
234 
195 
506 

Saar ... 3,659 

217 
231 


('37) 

('38) 


(’38) 

(’38) 

(’37) 

(’37) 


Production in 

Country 1,000 metric tons 


France 

Greece 

Hungary 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Roumania 

United Kingdom 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia 


3.556 (’37) 
214 (’38) 

490 

273 (’38) 
860 ('38) 

319 ('38) 

2.196 {'38) 
484 

1.005 (’38) 


SALT (1938) 

World production in 1937 was 37 million metric tons. 


Country 


Canada 
United States 


China 

India 

Germany 


Production in 
1,000 metric tons 

424 
... 7,281 
... 4,000 {'37) 

... 1,878 ('37) 

— 4.56i (’37) 


Country 

France 

Italy 

Poland 

United Kingdom 


Production in 
1,000 metric tons 

••• 2,337 ('37) 

- 1.555 ('37) 

642 

— 3.133 ('37) 


COAL 


tons Ti fL W w P rod ? ction of coa * in 1938 was 1,232 million metric 
Germany 6 aSuS.? Pincers being U. S. A., United Kingdom, 


Country 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 metric tons 


South Africa , 
Canada 
United 
States 
China 
Manchuria 
British India 
Radian States 

* Estimates 

§ 1940. 


♦ • ♦ 


1939 
16,890 

11,141 

404,915 

I7.8oo§ 

2i,8oo§ 

25.044 

3 .H 4 t 


1943 

20,500 

11.539 

589,386 


Country 

Japan 
U. S. S.R. 
Germany & 
Belgium 
France 
United 
Kingdom 
Australia 


Estimated production 
in z,ooo metric tons 


1939 

... 52,481 
... 145,900 
Saar 186,405 f 
29.844 
50,216 


* • • 


235* 0 5 0 

13*752 


1943 

171,000 J 
261,400 

23.743 

42.456 

202 ,1X2 

*4.39* 


t 1938 . 


t 194*. 
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BAUXITE 


Estimated production 


Country in 1,000 metric tons 


1939 

1941 

United 



States 

... 396.3 

9521 

Br. Guiana 

... 4837 

1089.3 

Surinam 

... 511.6 

1116.1 

Unfederated 



Malay States 

... 93-7 

63.8 

India 

... 9.1 

15 


Estimated production 


Country in 1, 

000 metric 

tons 


1939 

1941 

Netherl. Indies 

230.7 

275.2* 

U. S. S. R. 

270 

300* 

France 

800 

700* 

Greece 

186.9 

50* 

Hungary 

500.2 

600 

Italy 

484.0 

530 * 

Yugoslavia 

314*4 

282.5* 


ALUMINIUM 


Estimated production Estimated Production 


Country 

in 1,000 metric 

tons 

Country 

in 1,000 metric 

tons 


1939 

1943 


1939 

1943 

Canada 

... 75-2 

449*7 

France 

... 5 °*° 

—- 

United 



Italy 

34*2 

46 

States 

... 148.4 

834.8 

Norway 

3 *«x 

35 

Japan 

... 23.0 

55 t 

United 



U. S. S. R. 

... 45 *° 

62 f 

Kingdom 

... 25.0 

57 

Germany & 



Switzerland 

27.0 

19 

Austria 

... 200.0 

325 





IRON ORE (Metal Content) 

The table below refers to the iron content of iron ores mined. The 
estimated world production for 1939 was 88 million metric tons. 


Estimated production Estimated production 

_ _ _ _ • • . . • . • . 


Country 

in 

1,000 metric tons 

Country 

in 

1,000 metric tons 

Algeria 

United 

• • • 

1939 

1,600 

1943 

Germany & 
Austria 

• • • 

1939 

4,ooo§ 

2943 

States 

• • • 

26,428 

52.547 

Spain 

• • • 

1,100 

750 

Chile 

Unfederated 

• •• 

985 

- — 

France 

United 

• • • 

10,100 


Malay States 

1.275 

— 

Kingdom 

• M 

4,420 

5.640 

India 

• * • 

1*994 

■- 

Sweden 

• • • 

8,360 

U. S. S. R. 

• • • 

13 * 500 § 

15.500! 

Australia 

• • • 

2 * 73 <> 

1 > 43 °t 


* 1940 . f I94 1 * t *942. § *938. 
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PIG IRON AND FERRO ALLOYS 

Estimated world production in 1939 was 102 million metric tons. 
U. S. A. the largest producer of iron ore turned out about 38 million 
metric tons. The next three places were occupied by U.S.S.R., France 
and Sweden respectively. 


Estimated Production Estimated Production 


Country 

in 1,000 metric tons 

Country 

in 1,000 metric tons 


1939 

1943 


1939 

1943 

United 



France 

7.441 

1,410 

States 

... 32,366 

56»944 

Italy 

1,101 

—— 

India 

1,785 

2,000 

Luxemburg 

... 1,778 

-- 

Japan 

... 2,635! 

— 

United 



Germany & 



Kingdom 

8,108 

7.302 

Austria 

... 18,595! 

— 

Sweden 

691 

820 

Belgium 

... 3,059 

1,631 

Australia 

1,160 

1,462 



STEEL 



The estimated world production 

1 of steel in 

1939 was 136 

million 


metric tons. The first four places as producers were occupied res¬ 
pectively by U. S. A., Germany, U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom. 


Estimated Production Estimated Production 


Country in 

1,000 metric tons 

Country in 

1,000 metric tons 


1939 

1943 


1939 

1943 

Canada 

1,407 

2,725 

France 

7,882 

2,340 

United 


Italy 

2,321 


States 

47,897 

80,591 

Luxemburg 

1,829 

— 

U. S. S. R. 

18,796 

21,000* 

United 



India 

U035 

1,600 

Kingdom 

13,433 

13.240 

Japan 

5 » 8 ii | 

— 

Sweden 

1.152 

i. 234 § 

Germany, Saar 



Czechoslovakia 

1,761! 

— 

& Austria ... 

23,208! 

— 

Australia 

1,224 

1,735 

Belgium 

3*104 

1,670 





COPPER 


The estimated world production of copper in 1939 was nearly 2.2 
million metric tons. U. S. A., Chile and Canada were the first three 
producers. 

Estimated Production Estimated Production 

Country in j ,000 metric tons Country in 1,000 metric tons 

1939 1943 *939 1943 


Belgian Congo 
Northern 
Rhodesia 
Canada 
United States 
Chile 


... 122.6 15.7 

... 215.1 — 

... 229.4 233.0 

... 698.3 1,103.9 
... 326.4 448*5 


India 
J apan 

U. S. S. R. 

Europe (excluding 
U. S. S. R.) 


6.8 

104.0 

107.0 

235-0 


1941. t 1937- X 1938. 


§ 1942 - 
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LEAD 


The world production of lead i 
metric tons. U. S. A., Australia 


producers. 

Estimated Production 

Country 

in 1,000 metric 

tons 


1939 

1943 

Canada 

... 172.9 

203.1 

United States ... 439.1 

408.1 

Burma 

78.6 

U. S. S. R. 

75.0 

■ 

Germany & 
Austria 

185.2* 



l 1939 was estimated at 1.7 million 
and Canada were the first three 


Estimated Production 


Country 

in 1,000 metric 

tons 


1939 

1943 

Belgium 

96.2 

16.2f 

Spain 

26.0 

34*1 

Italy 

38.8 

— 

Australia 

... 236.8 

222.8 


ZINC 

The estimated world production of zinc in 1939 was 1.62 million 
metric tons, U. S. A., Germany and Belgium occupying the first three 


positions. 

Estimated production 

Estimated production 

Country 

in 1,000 metric 

tons 

Country in 1,000 metric 

tons 


1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

Canada 

... 1594 

187.3 

France ... 60.3 

— * 

United States 

... 612.6 

854-3 

Italy ... 35.4 

— 

Japan 

... 550 

Norway ... 45.9 

— — 

U. S. S. R. 

90.0 

— 

United Kingdom 50.4 

— 

Germany 

... 212.2 

— 

Australia ... 70.9 

78.2 

Belgium 

... 177-2 

— 





TIN 


The estimated world production of tin in 1939 was 189,000 metric 
tons, British Malaya and U. K. occupying the first two places. 

Estimated production Estimated production 

Country in 1,000 metric tons Country in 1,000 metric tons 


I 939 1943 1939 

, *'• — * 3-4 Netherlands ... 14.8 

Netherl. Indies ... 14.2 22.4 United Kingdom ... 38.0 

Br. Malaya ... 82.9 129.0 


1943 

30 
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GOLD 


The estimated world production of gold in 1040 was r 1 a 0 non 

T& d me Ve X t^ n ? the f U S S R c ’ Ch ^ Ethiopia^ Toli^and 
not refeble ° f ***** «»«itrta are also 


Country 


Estimated production 

in 1,000 kilogrammes Country 


Belgian Cango 
Gold Coast 
Southern Rhodesia 
South Africa 
Canada 
United States 
Mexico 
Colombia 


1940 

17.0 

27.6 
25-7 

436.6 

165.2 

1515 

27-5 

19.7 


1943 

13-5 

17.6 

20.4 
398.1 
113.6 

42.4 

23-3 

17.6 


Peru 

India 

Japan 

Philippines 

Australia 

U.S.S.R. 

(Estimate) 


Estimated production 
in 1,000 kilogrammes 

1940 1943 

8.7 6.2 

9-0 7.8 

26.0 ('39) — 
34.2 — 

51 .1 23.4 

130.0 _ 


SILVER 

metrk he ton? timated W ° rld production of silver 

Estimated production 


Country 

U. S. A. 
Belgian Congo 
Canada 
Mexico 
Honduras 
Bolivia 
Argentina 


in metric tons 

1943 
1,290 
97 
540 
2,700 
92.8 


1939 

2,002 

643 

721 

2,360 

128.1 

225.2 
97-2 


227.0 

98.0* 


Country 

Peru 

India 

Germany & 
Austria 
Australia 
U.S.S.R. 
(Estimate) 


in 1939 was 8,100 

Estimated production 
in metric tons 


• • * 


• • • 


* • 


1939 

5848 

0.7 

2l8f 

464.8 

218 f 


1943 

456.0 

0.6 


310.0* 


QUICKSILVER 

Ital y T aad e |“4rr < Se prindp^produ^s 8 5>I °° tOOS 

- Estimated Production 

1 __ A • 


Country 


Country 


in metric tons 

*939 1942 

70 (* 4 °) 47 ° Spain 

6 42 1,753 Italy 

254 7o8f U.S.S.R. 
_ ( 4 ° ) 236* Czechoslovakia 

* 1942 • t 1938. t 1941. 


Estimated production 
in metric tons 


Canada 
United States 
Mexico 

China 






1939 
1,238 
2,315 
268 ('34) 

93 


1942 

2,492 
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SULPHUR 


World production in 1939 was estimated at 2.95 million metric 
tons. U. S. A. produced practically the bulk amounting to 2.125 million 

metric tons. 

a 

Estimated production Estimated production 

Commodity in 1,000 metric tons Commodity in 1,000 metric tons 


1939 

United States 2,125 

Chile ... 32 

N etherlands 

Indies ... 17 


1943 

2,580 

26 


Japan 
Spain (A) 
.. (B) 

Italy 


1939 *943 

... 141 (' 37 ) — 

32 33 * 

6 7* 

... 376 — 


SULPHURIC ACID (1939) 


Estimated world production in 1938 was 16 million metric tons. 



Production in 


Production in 

Country 

j.ooo m. tons 

Country 

1,000 m. tons 

United States 

• 4.735 

Germany 

... 2,050 C37) 

Canada 

. 226 

France 

... 1,100 (’38) 

India 

30 

Italy 

... 1,150 (’38) 

Japan 

• 2,500 (’37) 

United Kingdom 

955 ('38) 

U.S.S.R. 

. 1,208 ('36) 




NITROGEN ( 1937 - 38 ) 



Production in 


Production in 

Commodity 

1,000 m. tons 

Commodity 

1,000 m. tons 

Chile Nitrate 

... 224 

Nitrate of Lime 

IQS 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

... 1,176 

Other forms of Nitrogen 980 

By-product 


By-product 

49 

Synthetic 

765 

Synthetic 

931 

Calcium Cyanamide 

305 



POTASH 

(in terms of pure Potash K s O) [1938] 

World production 

in 1937 was 

8.1 million metric 

tons. 


Production in 


Production in 

Country 

1,000 m. tons 

Country 

1,000 m. tons 

United States 

288 

Germany 

... 1,968 ( r 37) 

India 

4 (’ 37 ) 

Spain 

121 ( f 35) 

Japan 

4 (' 36 ) 

France 

582 

Palestine 

24 

Poland 

... 108 

U.S.S.R. 

235 C37) 



(A) Sulphur Ore. 

(B) Sulphur 

content of Sulphur ore mined. 


* 1942. 
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Country : 

Union of South 
Africa P. 

Canada P. 

United States B. ... 
China 

(Excl. Manchuria) 
Japan P. 

British Malaya 
Philippines (Manila) P. 


ELECTRICITY (1938) 

Production in 

1,000 m. tons Country 


5.336 ('36) 
25.999 
115,890 

4,169 ('36) 
26,714 (' 37 ) 
375 
145 


Country 

U.S.S.R. P. 

Germany 

Belgium P. 

France 

Italy 

Norway 

United Kingdom 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Production in 
1,000 m. tons 

46,780 (’35) 

55.238 

8.194 (’ 37 ) 
19.300 
15,108 
9,907 

55.700 
3.909 (’ 37 ) 
1.253 (’ 37 ) 


Country 

Argentina (1939) 
Australia (1939) 
Belgium (1938) 
Canada (1938) 
China (19^4) 
France (1938) 
Germany 
India (1938-39) 


RAILWAYS, SHIPPING, ETC. 

LENGTH OF RAILWAYS 


Miles 

26,564 

27,186 

70,068 

56,760 

8,131 

26,427 

42,299 

41.134 


Country 
Italy (1938) 

Japan (1936-37) 

Poland (1937) 

Russia (1938) 

Sweden (1938) 

South Africa (1938) 
United Kingdom (1937) 


Miles 

14.533 

15.254 

12,580 

53,163 

10,554 

13.213 

20,oSo 

236,842 


Country 


World Shipping (Pre-War Figures) 

STEAM AND MOTOR SHIPS (1939) 

No. Gross % of Country No. 

tons in world £ 

million tonnage „ 


- -- 

Great Britain and 
N. Ireland .. 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Japan 

Netherlands “ 

, Note. Due 1 
the above tonnaa 


No. Gross % of 

tons in world 

million tonnage 

1,987 4.8 7.2 


2.255 

3-9 

■ 

Norway ... 1,987 

Sweden ... 1,231 

4.8 

1.6 

6,722 

17.9 

26.1 

United States 


1,231 

2.1 

43 

(Sea) ... 2,345 

8.9 

2,459 

4*5 

6.5 

United States 

607 

1.8 

— 

(Lakes, etc.) 508 

2.5 

1,227 

3-4 

5 

Other countries 5,331 

7.8 

2,337 

5-6 

8.2 

x » 5 2 3 

3 

43 

World Total 29,763 

68.4 


of the W ,Z undergone great changes since the outbreak 

and too 3 » 1939 )' As a result of the Second World War naval 
maritime suoremacv nascpd +r» ~~~, 


biggest 


tonnaoA L 05 “r v y ana mercantile marine in the world. Her shipping 
- 8 more than 50 pe r cent of total world shipping. 

^ F Q blic Station. B.—Central Station, Govt, plants & Railways. 
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a 

0 

0 

South Africa (White)i 
Canada 

United States 

British India 

Germany 

England and Wales 
Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Scotland 

France 

Ireland 

Italy 

Australia 

New Zealand 


More nptodafce statistics not available. 

Inoludes army & nany. * Inoludes mining quarries. 

Includes trade and other transport and communications. < Includes army and navy 
Includes mercantile marine. 
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motor cars (1938) 

SSoTS’M cars in «■ 

producing 2,490,000 accounted for 


4.021^000. Of this U. S. A. alone 
6 5 - 5 % of world production. 


Country 

Canada 
U. S. A. 
Japan 
U.S.S.R. 


Production 
in 1,000 

166 
•• 2,490 

30 
215 


Country 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

United Kingdom 


Production 
in 1,000 

342 

223 
69 
445 




Country 

Union of South 
Africa 
Canada 
U. S. A. 
Argentina 

China 
Manchuria 
India 
Burma 


Imports Exports 


World Trade, 1938 

(In million U. S. old gold dollars) 

Country 

Neth. Indies ... 
Germany 
France 
Italy 

Holland 

United Kingdom 
Australia 
New Zealand 
U.S.SR. 


287.0 

398.6 

1,151.5 

261.5 

1542 

204.3 

324.9 

44-8 


288.8 

561.7 

1,805.4 

258.6 

90.6 

100.5 

350.2 

102.0 




•« • 


Imports 

158.0 

1,296.4 

783-1 

345-7 

459-7 

2,480.6 

305.0 
127.0 
1546 


Exports 

226.1 
1,250 2 
516.9 
322.6 

337-4 

*>359 o 

306.0 
134-7 
148-1 


Notp T + 1 1401 

(imports) and i3,T^nffli<m old * 9 m ^ W n S 14,232 million old gold dollars 
largest siller (sports). U. S. f. was 4 " 

the world market. lted Km e dom the largest buyer of goods in 

educational statistics of certain 

COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD 

INDIA (1941-42) 

vT e e rs me! nStitUti0ns Number of Tnstituti °™ 

gAS'assr 

Trammg Colleges* 

Special Schools 
Secondary Schools 
Pnmary Schools 

Unrecognised Institutions 


15 

328 

93 

612 

11,691 

* 5,197 

181,968 

18,139 


"Number of Scholars 


Totals 228,053 


12,532 

119,731 

26,991 

32,121 

446,287 

2,784,787 

12,018,726 

552,010 

15.993,187 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Nature of Institutions Number of 

Schools 

Number of Scholars 

Universities 1 

16 


41,684 

Secondary and Tech. Schools 


England and Wales 2 

2,156 


569,089 

Scotland 3 

Elementary Schools 

1,450 


471,332 

England and Wales 2 

21,678 


4,526,701 

Scotland 3 

2,143 


381,926 


CANADA 

(1942-43) 


Universities 

Colleges 

18 ' 

1 

103,696 

Schools 

33 , 9 io 


2,120,086 

SOUTH AFRICA (1941) 


Universities and Colleges 
Primary and Secondary 

10 


n,8ox 

Schools for Europeans 

3,622 


388,925 

For non-Europeans 

5,229 


678,161 

UNITED STATES (1941-42) 


Elementary Schools 

* 93-397 


20,356,500 

Secondary Schools 
Teachers' Colleges and 

28,134 


6,293,538 

Normal Schools 
Universities, Colleges and 

241 


144,945 

Professional Schools 
Residential Schools for 



1,259,045 

Handicapped and 




Delinquent 

Private, Commercial and 

375 


71,458 

Business Schools 

Nursing Schools (not part 

1,600 


296,428 

of Colleges) 

Federal Schools for 

i, 39 i 


82,665 

Indians 

283 


28,460 

Totals 

226,936 


29,163,039 


BELGIUM (1938) 


Universities 

Secondary schools 

4 

276 


* 0,775 

86,975 

Elementary schools 

18,438 

- 

1,222,164 

1 * 944 - 45 - 2 1937 - 38 . ' 

3 1942 - 43 - 
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Nature of Institutions 

Universities 
Secondary schools 
Primary schools 


FRANCE (1938) 
Number of Institutions 

17 

545 

84,105 

GERMANY (1938) 


Universities 25 

Higher technical institutions 10 

Secondary schools 2,282 

Elementary schools 52,989 


Number of Scholars 

74,882 

282,349 

5.839.311 


43.139 

9.554 

670,895 

7 . 893.585 


ITALY ( 1937 - 38 ) 


Universities 26 

Technical schools 1.975 

Secondary schools 541 

Elementary schools 148,760 


JAPAN (1936-37) 


Universities and colleges 45 

Technical and special schools 1,720 
Secondary schools 18,619 

Elementary schools 27,786 


NETHERLANDS (1938-39) 

Universities 5 

Technical and special schools 1,088 
Secondary schools 420 

Elementary schools 10,139 


77.429 

346.294 

267.294 
5,817,690 


72,195 

572,629 

2,766,569 

n.719.539 


9,395 

71,185 

82,684 

1,456,116 


SOVIET RUSSIA (1939) 
Schools in 1030 

Type 

Elementary (36) 

Factory (36) 

Technical (36) 

Worker’s faculties (36) 

High schools and 
Universities (36) 

Addition up to 1939 
Research Institutes 


Total 180,248 


Number Type 

- 7 J 7 

Number 

164,081 

1.797 

Pre-school 

6,000,000 

2,572 

716 

All schools 

39,956,400 

595 

169,761 

Outside schools 

8,000,000 

9.693 

794 

Research workers 

37.200 
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Country 

Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British Empire: 

United Kingd. 
Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand [ 
South Africa ) 
India 
Bulgaria 
Chile 

China 

Denmark 

Eire 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Iran 

Iraq 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Nepal 


Netherlands 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

T urkey 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 


Vatican 


Forms of Government 

Form Chief Executive 

Constitutional Monarchy King (Zahir Shah) 

Republic. President (Col. Juan Peron) 

Constitutional Monarchy King (Leopold III) 

Federal Republic. President (Justice Jos£ 

Linhares) 


Constitutional Monarchy 


Self-governing Dominion 

Dependent Empire 

Monarchy 

Republic 

Republic 


Constitutional Monarchy 
Democratic State 
Constitutional Monarchy 
Republic 
Republic 

Constitutional Monarchy 
Constitutional Monarchy 


Constitutional Monarchy 
Constitutional Monarchy 
Limited Monarchy 
Federal Republic 
Military oligarchy of 
Nobles, (theoretically 
monarchy) 

Constitutional Monarchy 
Republic (virtually 
dictatorship) 

Constitutional Monarchy 
Authoritarian State in 
Republican form 
Constitutional Monarchy 
Federal Republic 
Constitutional Monarchy 
Republic 
Federal Republic 
Communist State in 
Federal Republic form 


Religious State 


King and Emperor 
(George VI) 

Tsar (Simeon II) 

President (Senor Juan 
Antonio Rios) 

President (Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek) 

King (Christian X) 
President (Sean O’Kelly) 
King (Faruk I) 

President (J. Paasikivi) 
President (M. Gouin) 

King (Georgios II) 

Shah (Muhummed Riza 
Pehlvi) 

King (Faisal II) 

King (Umberto II) 

Emperor (Hirohito) 
President (M. A. Camacho) 
King (Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur 
Shah Bahadur Jung) 
Queen (Wilhelmina) 
President (A.O- de 
F. Carmona) 

King (Michael) 

Caudillo & Chief of the 
State (General Franco) 
King (Gustav V) 

President (Karl Kobelt) 
King (Ananda Mahidal) 
President (Ismet Inonu) 
President (H. Truman) 
Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet 
(M. Nikolai Shvemik) 

The Pope (Pius XII) 
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Legislatures of the World 


Country 

Name of Legislature 

Upper and Lower Houses 

Australia 

Federal Parliament 

Senate 

Bulgaria 

Sobranj e 

House of Representatives 

• • • 

Canada 

Parliament 

Senate 

Denmark 

Riksdag 

House of Commons 
Landsting 

Egypt 

Barlaman 

Folketing 

Majlish ash Shuyukh 

Eire 

Oireachtas 

Majlish am Nawwab 

Seanad Eireann 

France 

Parliament 

Dail Eireann 

Senate 

Germany 

Reichstag 

Chamber of Deputies 

• • • 

Great Britain 

Parliament 

House of Lords 

India 

Central Legislature 

House of Commons 

Council of State 

Iran 

Majlis 

Legislative Assembly 
• • * 

Iraq 

Parliament 

Majlis al A'Ayan 

Italy 

Parliament 

Majlis al Nawwab 

Senate 

Japan 

Imperial Diet 

Chamber of Fasci & Corptn 
House of Peers 

Netherlands 

States-General 

House of Representatives 
First Chamber 

New Zealand 

General Assembly 

Second Chamber 

Legislative Council 

Northern Ireland 

Parliament 

House of Representatives 
Senate 

Norway 

Storting 

House of Commons 

Lagting & Odelsting 

Russia 

Supreme Council 

Council of Union 

South Africa 

Parliament 

Council of Nationalities 
Senate 

Sweden 

Diet 

House of Assembly 

First Chamber 

Switzerland 

Parliament 

Second Chamber 

Standerat 

Turkey 

United States 

Grand National Assembly 

Congress 

Nationalrat 

Senate 

Yugoslavia 

Parliament 

House of Representatives 
Senate 



Skupshtina 


3 
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PRIME MINISTERS 


Country 


Prime Minister 

Australia 

• • • 

Mr. Joseph B. Chifley 

Belgium 


Achille Van Acker 

Bulgaria 

# * • 

M. Boshilov 

Canada 

• • • 

Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King 

China 

• • • 

Dr. T. V. Soong 

Denmark 


M- Scavenius 

Egypt 

• • • 

Ismail Sidky Pasha 

Eire 

• • • 

Mr- Eamon de Valera 

Great Britain 

• • • 

Mr. Clement Richard Attlee 

Iran 

• • ♦ 

M. Saltaneh 

Italy 


Signor de Gasperi 

Nepal 

« 1 • 

Maharaja Sir Padam Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana 

Netherlands 

• • • 

Prof. Schermerhorn 

New Zealand 

• • • 

Mr. Peter Fraser 

Northern Ireland 

• • • 

Sir B. Brooke 

Portugal 

• 1 • 

Dr. Antonio d’Oliviera Salazar 

Spain 

• • • 

Gen. Francisco Franco Bahamondo 

South Africa 


Field Marshal J. C. Smuts 

Sweden 

• • • 

Per Adbin Hansson 

Thailand 

• • • 

Luang Bipul Songgram 

Turkey 

• • • 

M. Sarajoglu 

United States 

» » » 

H. Truman 

U. S. S. R. 


M. Josef Stalin 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Largest Archway 
Largest Balloon 
/Largest Battleship 

' Largest Bell 

- .... #< .. • ■ 

Largest Bridge 

Largest Building 
Tallest Building 
Largest Canal 

Largest Church 
Tallest Church 
♦Largest City 
Largest Clock 
vLargest Continent 
largest Country 
Largest Corridor 


THE "GREATEST" 

Sydney Harbour Bridge (Australia) 
Explorer II (U.S.A.) 

King George VI (Britain) 

Moscow (200 tons, 21 ft. high, 

21 ft. dia.) 

San Francisco—Oakland Bay 
(8£ miles, U-S-A.) 

Pyramid at Gizeh (Egypt) 

Palace of the Soviets (Moscow) 
Stalin Canal (joining the Baltic 
to the White Sea) 

St. Peter’s (Rome) 

Ulm Cathedral (Germany) 

London (p. 8,650,000) 

Colgate Building (U.S.A.) 

Asia (both in area and population) 
Brazil (South America) 

Rameswaram Temple (South India, 
app. 4,000 feet) 
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Largest Dam 
Highest Dam 
Largest Desert 
vHiggest Diamond 
Largest Dome 



gest Dry Dock 
rgest Island 
gest Lake 


ftrgest Lake (fresh water) 
iggest Library 


v "Highest Mountain Peak 
- Higgest Museum 
v - 3 *ggest Navy 
'Largest Ocean 

Largest Palace 
Largest Park 


Largest Pearl 
v Largest Peninsula 
Wettest Place 
Largest Planet 
VJ^Bgest Railway 
^Longest Railway Platform 
Longest Railway Run 
Largest Railway Station 


%> -r argest River 

^Longest River 
biggest Ship 
'Largest State 
Biggest Statue 


Largest Telescope 



Lloyds Barrage (Sukkur, Sind) 
Boulder Dam (U.S.A.) 

Sahara (Africa) 

The Cullinan 

Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur, 144 ft. 
diameter) 

Southampton (England) 

Greenland* 

Lake Superior (North America, 

412 m. Long) 

Caspian Sea (Asia, 680 m. long) 
Gosuder Stvennaja Publicnaja 
Biblioteka, Leningrad! (above 4 
million printed books) 

Mount Everest (29,141 ft.J) 

British Museum (London) 

Great Britain 

Pacific Ocean (both in area and 
depth) 

Vatican (Vatican City) 

Yellowstone National Park (U.S.A. 
3 > 35 ° sq. miles) 

Beresford-Hope Pearl (r,8oo gm.) 
India 0 ' 


■r.M* 


^■uerrapunji [As 

Jupiter 
Trans-Siberian Railway 
Sonepur (Bihar) 

Riga to Vladivostok (6,000 miles) 
Grand Central Terminus, New Yor 
(47 platforms) 

Amazon (S. America) 
Missouri-Mississippi (4,502 m.) 
Queen Elizabeth (85,000 tons) 
Soviet Union 

Statue of Liberty (New York, 

U-S-A.) 

Being constructed at Mt. Paloma 
Observatory, California, 55 ft 
long. 20 ft. in dia., weight 25> 
tons, reflector 200 inches. Th 
largest existing telescope is at Mt 
Wilson Observatory, with a 100 
inch reflector. 


oh ir q 11«^*ich is more than three times in area, though geogra¬ 
phically an island, is regarded as a continent. 

1^.1^ The Lenin National Library at Moscow, designed to hold o milli on 
S 3 popularly supposed to be the biggest. 

X There is controversy about die height- 
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* longest Tunnel 
Longest Volcano 

•jLongest Wall 

vJSiggest Waterfall 


Ben Nevis (Switzerland, 15 miles) 
Mauna Loa (Hawaii, 13,700 ft., 
crater-diameter of 12,400 ft.) 
Great Wall of China (over 1,000 
miles in length) 

Venezuela, Caroni Region, 

(5,000 ft.) 


Fatest Atlantic Ocean Liners 


Year 

d. 

Time 

h. tn. 

Tons 

Ship 

1909 

4 

10 

4i 

30.696 

Mauretania 

3924 

5 

1 

49 

30,696 

Mauretania 

2929 

4 

18 

17 

51.650 

Bremen 

1930 

4 

17 

6 

51.656 

Europa 

1932 

4 

15 

56 

51.656 

Europa 

19 33 

4 

17 

43 

51.650 

Bremen 

1934 

4 

6 

58 

42,348 

Empress of 

1935 

4 

3 

2 

80,000 

Normandie 

1936 

4 

0 

27 

73.000 

Queen Mary 

1936 

3 

23 

57 

73.000 

Queen Mary 

1937 

3 

23 

2 

80,000 

Normandie 

1938 

3 

21 

45 

73,000 

Queen Mary 

1939 

• 3 

20 

42 

73,ooo 

Queen Mary 


Brit. 


World’s Longest Railway Tunnels 

{6 miles and over) 


LENGTH AND MAXIMUM DEPTH 


Tunnel 

Ben Nevis 

Tana 

Simplon 

Apennine 

St. Gothard 

Lotschberg 

Mont Cenis 

Cascade 

Ariberg 

Moffat 

Shimizu 


Length 


m. 

yd. 

15 

0 

13 

880 

12 

560 

11 

880 

9 

550 

9 

130 

8 

870 

7 

1,410 

6 

650 

6 

200 

6 

70 


Maximum 
depth {ft.) 


7,000 

6,000 

7,000 


Country 

Switzerland 

Japan 

Switzerland-Italy 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Italy 

United States 
Austria 
United States 
Japan 


* Britain s longest railway tunnel is the Severn (G. W. Rly.), 4 miles 

Za H T miles are under the river. The longest tunnel in 

‘kykgh* is visible from entry to exist is the Albula Tunnel of the 
Rhaetian Railway (Swiss), 3f miles in length. 





national libraries 
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Railway 

—World’s 

Fastest Runs 



(Pre-War Records) 



Railway 

From 

To Distance 

Speed 

German State 

Union Pacific (America) 
Belgian National 

French National 

Italian State 

London and North-Eastern 

Berlin 

Grand Island 
Brussels 

Paris 

Rome 

King's Cross 

Hanover 

Columbus 

Bruges 

Longueau 

Naples 

York 

miles 

157-8 

62.4 

57-7 

78.2 

130-5 

188.2 

m.p.h. 

83-1 

81.4 

753 

75-5 

72.5 

71.9 


National Libraries" 

libranMn L ' , Moscow - Claims to be the largest 

the^w n Hbr e a™w d as ^35* * ^ 9 -° 00 - 00 ° b °° kS ' * I9 ^ sit? of 

works°4,832 948 TV MSS A, aai P T^ ICN p JA ,, B J B k° T £ KA ' Le n>“gard. Printed 
4.032,945, mss. 33I.IOO. Founded by Catherine the Great. 

About'1 9 ooo U OrienM Bcrlln ' 2.500.000 volumes. 

Frederick Wlli^-smim tte ori^r a Sp6Cialit £ funded 1661 during 

imam s reign, the ongmal name was Kurfurstliche BibUothek 

zsvs = d g sS 

t™ e ^ E ^®°^ IS ' A I^ I ^°^ D ^otu^lly d transfen’ed >0 to tte^rLnt^oT 

by th e dopes’ of N A vi gnon Y> 48 °'° 00 printed books - 53. 5 oo MSS. Built 

5 .00a ooo B per L io°™als UE 1 2 f o?o° MSS OMe'st ft 000 ’ 000 Panted books, 
dating from the time of Louis XI ‘ ° M £ Euro P ean national libraries 

and ^ r^efcXc^ L2 5 6,ooo volumes. Theatre 
un reel collection a speciahty. Founded in 1403, as Hofbibliothek, 

30,000 perfodfcSf* Foiled pH L k' dv, 1,4000.000 volumes 30,172 MSS. 

in 1836. ounded by King Philip V in 1712. Became national 

books'88?2 s6 A ? ATIONA ^ E c entrale, Florence. Printed 

420,186 ErtH le , tS I ' 1 ? 4 ' 5 i 4 » Music 44.180. MSS. 22,715. Letters 

National Cenfra 1 r 7 -t 7 ' * ormeT }y Magliabechi Library, in 1885 became tho 
■auori ai Central Libr ary of Italy (Royal). 

quence T of tCwar i^Tno^ 80111 * °‘ tbeSe Ubraries “ a direct “»*- 
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Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich. Bound volumes 1,580,000, 
MSS. 50,000, famous for MSS. collections and rare books. Founded by 
Albert V of Bavaria 1550-79. One of the foremost learned libraries of the 
world. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 1,400,000, printed books. Established by 
Cobham in the 14th century. The greatest University library in the world. 

Boston Public Library. 1,682,848 volumes. Founded in 1852. 

The Imperial Library of Japan, Tokyo. 779,147 volumes. Founded 
in 1872 by the department of education. 

Aviation Records and Performances. 1903-1940 

EARLY. RECORDS_ 

1903—(Dec. 17) 284 yards, '.Wilbur and Orville WrighJ) (U.S.A.). First 
flight in the world. ' ___._. 

1906—25 metres. A Santos Dumont (France). First flight in Europe- 

1906—11 miles 211 yards. Orville Wright (U.S.A.). Long distance flight. 
Same season Wright beat twenty miles (20^ miles), Daytona. 

1908—10 miles 922 yards, L. Delagrange (France). First European distance 
flight. 

1908— 77 miles 856 yards, Wilbur Wright (U.S.A-). 

1909— (July 25) L. Bleriot (France). Across the Channel. 

1910— 186 miles, L. Paulhan (France). London to Manchester, (one stop). 

I 9 1 *—(Sept. 17—Nov. 4) C. P. Rogers. New York to Pasadena, Calif, 
First trans-continental flight. 

1911-G. H. Curtiss (U.S-A.), Hydroplane. First flight rising from the 

water. 

1911— 1,010 miles, Lieut. Conneau (France). First Great Britain circuit 

(22 hrs. 29 mins.). 

1912— Harry Hawker. First British duration record (8 hrs. 23 mins.). 
I 9 I 3 630 miles, Capt. C. A. H. Longcroft. Without stop with one 

passenger (Montrose to Farnborough). 

WORLD RECORDS 

Speed 1934 (Oct. 23)—Warrant-Officer Francesco Agello, Italian Air Force, 
440.6 m.p.h. 

Distance 1937 (July I2-I 4 )—U-S.S.R. Crew, Moscow to California, 
6,700 miles. 

Distance and Speed— 1938 (June)—Maj. Hossi, France, 3,125 miles 
(5,000 kilometres) at 241 m.p.h. 

altitude 

Aeroplane 1938 (Oct. 22) Lt. Col. Mario Pezzi, Italian Air Force 
56, oi 7 ft. or over 10J miles. Previous best, Flight.—Lt. M. J. 
Adam, Royal Air Force (accidentally killed. Sept. 22, 1938) 
53,937 ft. 


TALL BUILDINGS 
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B °a N "7 1935 ( ?, ov - *») Ca Pt- Albert W. Stevens and Cant. Orvil A. 
Anderson, U S. A Air Corps, reached height of 74,000 ft. (over 

hi ^ ‘o ^^Phere balloon Explore,. Previous record claimed 
Dy u. b. S. R. balloon, 72,176 ft. 


RECENT AEROPLANE FLIGHTS 

aw ‘.re » 

^S~S rb |St 7 

(Amedcins) Y Howard -H U ghe S and four companions 

pleted fa^A ifours and f Y °r' 942 miIes non ' sto P fli 8 ht com- 
Von Moreau (G^an) 54 by Henks and Fli S ht G *Pt- 

pleted^Lu^xs m^by 0 ^ ^ jS 5 ° 0 ^ fli « ht com " 

•p. v. 5 minutes by Cap. Henks and four crew (Germans). 

»»&/£’, S''Zo.^c^:PiSs;:r‘ .■> 

rnttOB* 7ZZ.VZ BsffiUff STas; 

hr>nr? Ct °^ eT - I93 ,?' ,~ Eire \° Newfoundland, flight was completed in 13 
hours. 2 mins, by Capt. A. G. Store and four others. 

November, 1940. California to New York, 2.357 miles flight was 
completed in 9 hrs. 29 mins, and 30J s. by G. T. Baker. 8 

Dectivelv e HiH r ftnfi I94 i 5 'a Gr0Up ' Ea P tain Wilson a nd Eric Greenwood res¬ 
pectively did 606 and 603 m.p.h. m jet-propelled Gloster Meteor planes. 

covering*™, 295 ^ ^ ^ 432 mph - 

* Name Tall Buildings 

'^Palace of the Soviets (Moscow, U. S. S. R.) 

Empire State Building (New York, U. S. A.) 

FiS? 1 ? Btuld i?8 (New York, U. S. A.) 

S™ 1 T f?? r J Pari9 ' France) 

Bank of Manhattan (New York, U. S. A.) 

Crane Tower (U. S. A.) ... 

Radio Building (New York,’ U. S. A.)’ 

Woolworth Building (New York. U. S. A.) 

«• C. A. Rockefeller Centre (U. S. A.) 

E““? r s , Trust < New York, U. S. A.) 

Terminal Tower (U. S. A.) 

Metropolitan Life Building Vr.rU TT Q 


Height (Jeet ) 

1,300 

1,248 

1,046 

984 

925 

880 

840 

792 

850 

767 

708 

700 
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Name Height {feet) 

Chanin Tower (U. S. A.) ... ... 680 

Lincoln Building (New York, U. S. A.) ... ... 638 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (New York, U. S. A.) ... ... 626 

Ulm Cathedral (Germany) ... ... ... 5 2 9 

Cologne Cathedral (Germany) ... ... ... 5 12 

Baltimore Trust Building (U. S. A.) ... ... 5 °° 

Rouen Cathedral (France) ... ... ... 485 

Strassburg Cathedral (Germany) ... ... ... 468 

Pyramid of Cheops (Egypt) ... ... ... 45 ° 

St. Peter's Cathedral (Rome, Italy) ... ... 44$ 

St. Stephen's Cathedral (Vienna, Austria) ... ... 441 

Salisbury Cathedral (Spire), (Britain) ... ... 404 

Genoa New Building (Italy) ... ... ... 380 

St. Paul’s Cathedral (Cross), (London, England) ... 365 


City 

London 

New York 

Tokyo 

Berlin 

Moscow 

Shanghai 

Philadelphia 


Largest Cities of the World 

Population City 
8,650,000 Osaka 
7,986,000 Chicago 
6,581,000 Paris 
4,299,318 Leningrad 
3,663,000 Buenos Aires 
3*565.476 Calcutta* 
1,950,961 


Population 

3 * 394*205 

3 . 376.438 

3,000,000 

2,776,400 

2 , 317.755 

2,100,000 


Greatest Waterfalls 

/\ Height in ft. Height in ft. 

jFenezuela (Caroni region) ... 5,000 Garvarnie (France) ... 1,385 

Sutherland (N. Zealand) ... 1,904 Takkakaw (Br. Colombia) ... 1,200 

Ribbon (Yosemite Park, Kaietur (Br. Guiana) ... 820 

California) ... ... 1,612 Bridal Veil (Yosemite) ... 620 

Yosemite Valley, Upper ... 1,430 Victoria (Zambesi River) ... 400 

Kalambo (S. Africa) ... 1,400 Niagara (total descent 326 ft.) 167 



Highest Mountains 


* Peak 

Feet 

Range 

^Everest 

29,141 

Himalayas 

Godwin-Austen 

28,278 

Baltistan 

Illampu 

25,248 

Andes 

McKinley 

20,464 

Alaskan 

Cotopaxi 

19.613 

Ecuador Andes 

Mount Logan 

19.539 

Rockies 

Mount Elias ... 

19,500 

Rockies 

Kilimanjaro ... 

19.325 

Tanganyika 

Popocatepetl 

17.785 

Mexico 

Ararat 

16,916 

Armenia 

Mont Blanc ... 

15,781 

Alps 


* 1941 census 
this figure. 


The present estimated population is about double 























TIME DIFFERENCES 


4 1 


Longest Ship Canals 

Miles 


Jf' Miles 

v £p ta . 115 Kiel . 

»? CZ ••• ••• 100 Panama ... 

Moscow-Volga ... ... 80 Elbe and Trave .. 

Albert (Antwerp-Liege) ... 80 Manchester 

Longest Bridges 

^/ambesi ... just over 2 miles Moerdijk (Holland) 


Miles 

6 r 

50 

4i 

35 


>9^mibesi ... just over 

vStorstrom (Denmark) 

.Tay 

■JForth 

--Hardinge (India) about 


2 miles Moerdijk (Holland) ... 1,443 yds. 
2 miles Queensborough (U.S.A.) 1,145 yds. 
2 miles Brooklyn (U.S.A.) ... 1,062 yds.* 

1 4 miles Quebec ... ... 988 yds. 

1 mile 


Time Differences 

One o clock noon, Indian Standard Time as compared with the 
clock in the following places: 


H. M. 


Adelaide 

Allahabad 

Amsterdam 

Athens 

Auckland, N. Z. 

Berlin 

Bombay 

Brisbane 

Brussels 

Bucharest 

Budapest 

Buenos Aires 

Cairo 

Calcutta 

Cape Town 

Chicago 

Copenhagen 

Dibrugarh 

Dublin 

Gibraltar 

Hobart 

Hongkong 

Istanbul 

Jerusalem 

Karachi 

Lahore 

Leningrad 

Lisbon 

London 

Madras 

Madrid 


. vcl_waier *engtn is reckoj 
considered this is the longest (8$ miles). 


• 9 

4 O P.M. 

Mauritius 


9 9 

12 58 P.M. 

Melbourne 

• • » 

9 * 

6 50 A.M. 

Montreal 

9 9 9 

• 9 

8 30 A.M. 

Moscow 

#99 

• 9 

6 O P.M. 

New York 

^ ~ m 

mm* 

• * 

7 30 A.M. 

Oslo 

^ ^ w 

m m 

• * 

12 21 P.M. 

Ottawa 

m m m 

mm* 

• 9 

4 30 P.M. 

Panama 

m m w 

#99 

9 9 

6 30 A.M. 

Paris 

9 9 9 

9 • 

8 30 A.M. 

Peshawar 

• 99 

9 9 

7 30 A.M. 

Prague 

• • 9 

% ■ 

2 30 A.M. 

Quebec 


• 9 

8 30 A.M. 

Quetta 

• 9 9 

9 9 

I 24 P.M. 

Rangoon 

• 9 9 

9 • 

8 30 A.M. 

Rio de Janeiro 

9 9 9 

9 9 

12 30 A.M. 

Rome 

9 9 9 

• 9 

7 30 A.M. 

San Francisco 

9 • 9 

• 9 

I 51 P.M. 

St. Louis 

• 9 

9 • 

6 30 A.M. 

Shillong 


• 9 

6 30 A.M. 

Singapore 


9 9 

4 30 P.M. 

Sofia 

9 9 9 

9 9 

2 30 P.M. 

Stockholm 

9 # 9 

• • 

8 30 A.M. 

Suez 

9 9 9 

• • 

8 30 A.M. 

Sydney 

9 9 9 

♦ 9 

II 58 A.M. 

Tokyo 

9 • 9 

• 9 

12 27 A.M. 

Toronto 

9 9 9 

9 9 

9 30 A.M. 

Vancouver 

9 9 9 

• 9 

6 30 A.M. 

Vienna 

9 9 9 

9 9 

6 30 A.M. 

Washington, D.C. 

#99 

• 9 

12 51 A.M. 

Wellington 

9 9 9 

f • 

6 30 A.M. 

Yokohama 

9 9# 


H. M. 

10 30 A.M. 
4 30 P.M. 
I 30 A.M. 

8 30 A.M. 

I 30 A.M. 
7 30 A.M. 
I 30 A.M. 
I 30 A.M. 

6 30 A.M. 
12 16 P.M. 

7 3 ° a.m. 
I 30 A.M. 

11 58 A.M. 
I O P.M. 

3 30 a.m. 

7 30 A.M. 
flO 30 P.M, 

12 30 A.M. 

I 38 P.M. 

I 30 P.M. 

8 30 A.M. 

7 30 A.M. 

8 30 A.M. 

4 30 P.M. 

3 30 P.M. 

I 30 A.M. 
tIO 30 P.M, 

7 30 A.M. 

I 30 A.M. 

6 O P.M. 

3 30 F.Mi 


f Previous day. 
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Nobel Prize 

The Nobel Prize is an annual award from a fund established under- 
the will of the Swedish chemist and philanthropist, Alfred Bernhard Nobel 
(18S3-96). By his will he set aside a sum of £1,700,000, the interest on 
which was to be devoted to awarding five prizes each year to men and 
women, without distinction of nationality, for the best contribution or 
improvement in (i) physics, (ii) chemistry, (iii) physiology or medicine, (iv) 
literature of an idealistic tendency, and (v) the cause of peace. The 
value of prize in each subject is over £8,000 or more than a lakh of 
rupees. The awards in physics and chemistry are made by the Swedish 
Academy of Science, in medicine by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine, 
in literature by the Swedish Academy of Literature. The peace award 
up till now was being made by a committee of five elected by the 
Norwegian Storting (Parliament). The first award was made on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1901. So far only two Indians have received the Nobel awards, 
the late Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, in literature (1913), and Sir 
Chandrasekhar Venkata Raman, in physics (1930). Madame Curie, the 
celebrated discoverer of radium is the only person to receive more than 
one award, the full award in chemistry in 1911 and a part of the award 
in physics in 1903 along with her husband, Pierre Curie. Madame Curie’s 
daughter and son-in-law have also received the Nobel award. The award 
of Nobel Prize was suspended with the outbreak of the war and was 
revived in 1943. 

RECIPIENTS OF NOBEL AWARDS 

Literature : 1901. R. F. A. Sully-Prudhomme, France. 1902. T. 

Mommsen, Germany. 1903. B. BjornsoD, Norway. 1904. F. Mistral. 
France and Jose Echegaray, Spain. 1905. H. Sienkiewicz, Poland. 1906. 
Prof. G. Carducci, Italy. 1907. Rudyard Kipling, Britain. 1908. Prof. 
Rudolf Eucken, Germany. 1909. Selma Lagerlof, Sweden. 1910. Paul 
Johann Ludwig Heyse, Germany. 1911. Maurice Maeterlinck, Belgium. 
1912. G. Hauptmann, Germany. 1913. Rabindra Nath Tagore, India. 
1914. (No award). 1915. Romain Rolland, France, 1916. V. Heidenstam. 
Sweden. 1917. Karl Gjellerup and M. Pontoppidan, Denmark. 1918. (No 
award). 1919- C. Spittler, Switzerland. 1920. Knut Hamsun, Norway. 
1921. Anatole France, France. T922. J. Benavente, Spain. 1923. William 
B. Yeats, Ireland. 1942. Wladislaw S. Reymont, Poland. 1925. George 
Bernard Shaw, Britain. 1926. Grazia Deledda, Italy. 1927. Henri 
Bergson, France. 1928. Mme. S. Undset, Norway. 1929 Thomas Mann, 
Germany. 1930. Sinclair Lewis, U.S.A. 1931. Dr. E. Axel Karlfeldt, 
Sweden. I 93 2 - J- Galsworthy, Britain. 1933. Ivan Bunin, Russia. 1934. 
Luigi Pirandello, Italy. 1935. (No award) 1936. Eugene O'Neil, U. S. A. 
1937. R. M. du Gard, France. 1938. Mrs. Pearl Buck, U. S. A. 1939. 
P. E. Sillanpaa, Finland. 1940-43. (No award). 1944. Dr. J. V. Jensen 
Denmark. 1945. Gabriello Mesbrali, Chile. 

Physics : 1901. W. C. Roentgen, Germany. 1902. H. A. Lorentz, 

Denmark, and P. Zeeman, Denmark. 1903. Half to A. H. Becquerel, 
France, and half to Pierre Curie and his wife, Marie Curie, France. 1904. 
Lord Rayleigh, Britain. 1905. Philippe Lenard, Germany. 1906. J. J. 
Thompson, Britain. 1907. A. A. Michelson, U. S. A. 1908. Prof. Gabriei 
Lippman, France. 1909. G. Marconi, Italy and Prof. F. Braun, Germany. 
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1910. J. D. van der Waals, Netherlands. 1911. Prof. W. Wien, Germany. 
1912. Gustaf Dalen, Sweden. 1913. Prof. H. Kamerlingh Onnes. Denmark. 
1914. Prof. M. von Laue, Germany. 1915. Prof. W. Ii. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, Britain. 1916. (No award). 1917. C. G. Barkla, Britain. 1918. 
Prof. Max Planck, Germany. 1919. Prof. J. Stark, Germany, 1920. Prof. 
C. E. Guillaume, France. 1921. Dr. Albert Einstein, Germany. 1922. Prof. 
Niels Bohr, Denmark. 1923. Prof. R. A. Millikan, U. S. A. 1924. 
K. M. G. Seigbahn, Sweden. 1925. Dr. James Franck, Germany and Dr. 
Gustav Hertz, Germany. 1926. Jean B. Perrin, France. 1927. Prof. Arthur 
Compton, U. S. A. and Prof. C. T. R. Wilson, Britain. 1928. Prof. 
Owen W. Richardson, Britain. 1929. Due L. V. de Broglie, France. 1930, 
Sir Chandrasekhar Venkata Raman, India. 1931. (No award). 1932. Prof. 
W. Heisenberg, Germany. 1933. Prof. P. A. M. Dirac, Britain, and Prof. 
Erwin Scbroedinger, Austria. 1934. (No award). 1935. J. Chadwick, 
Britain. 1936. Prof. V. G. Hess, Germany, and C. D. Anderson, U. S. A. 
* 937 * C. J. Davisson, U. S. A. and George P. Thompson, Britain. 1938. 
Enrico Fermi, Italy. 1939. E. O. Lawrance. U. S. A. 1940-42. (No 
award). 1943. Prof. Ostem, U. S. A. 1944. Prof. Rabi, U. S. A. 1945. 
Dr. Pauli, Switzerland. 


Physiology <S* Medicine : 1901. E. Adolf von Behring, Germany, 1902. 
Sir Ronald Ross, Britain. 1903. N. R. Finsen, Denmark. 1904. I. P. 
Pavlov, Russia. 1905. R. Koch, Germany. 1906. Profs. Ramony Cajal and 
Camulo Golgi, Italy. 1907. C. L. A. Laveran, France. 1908. Dr. Paul 
Ehrlich, Germany, and Prof. Elie Metchnikoff, Russia. 1909. Prof. Th. 
Kocher, Switzerland. 1910. Dr. A. Kosel, Germany. 1911. A. Gullstrand, 
Sweden. 1912. A. Carrel, U. S. A. 1913. C. Ricbet, France. 1914. Dr. R. 
Barany, Austria, 1915-18. (No award). 1919. Dr. J. Bordet, Belgium. 
1920. Prof. A^ Krogh, Denmark. 1921. (No award). 1922. Prof. A. Hill, 
Bntaim and Prof. MayerhoU, Germany. 1923. Dr. F. G. Banting and Dr. 
J. J- K. McLeod, Canada, 1924. W. Einthoven, Netherlands. 1925. (No 
award). 1926. Prof. J. Fibiger. Denmark. 1927. Prof. Julius W. Jauregg, 

^?n a * p 92 ^:.. Charles NicoUe, France, 1929. Dr. G. Hopkins, Britain, 
and Dn C. Eijkmann Netherlands. 1930. Dr. Karl Landsteiner, U. S. A. 

Bril'- Dr ' ? t? ?* _ W “ bur * Germany. 1932. Sir Charles Sherrington. 
Britain, and Prof. E D. Adrian, Britain. 1933. Prof. T. H. Morgan, 

TT c a I934 ‘ 5 r * £* Minot ’ Dr ‘ W - P - Murphy and Dr. G. H. Whippie, 
’ , i t* Spemann, Germany. 1936. Sir Henry Dale, Britain, 

rof. Otto Loewe, U. S. A. 1937. Prof. Albert von Szentgyorgyi, 
ngary. 1938. Prof. C. Heymans, Belgium. 1939. Prof. Gerhard 
ijomagk Germany. 1940-42. (No award). 1943. Prof. Edward Adelbert 
p°i®y of Louis University School of Medicine, U. S. A., and Danish 
x'roiessor Henrik Dam (now in U. S. A.) 1944. Prof. Joseph Erlanger 

^ a ?? er ' G. S. A. 1945. Sir A. Fleming, Sir H. Florey and Dr. 
e. Chaim, Britain. 6 


Chemistry : 1901. J. H. van't Hoff, Netherlands. 2902. Emil Fischer. 
Germany. 1903. S. Arrhenius, Sweden. 1904. Sir W. Ramsay, Britain. 
£?? 5 - A von Bayer, Germany. 1906. Prof. H. Moissan, France. 1907. 
Edward Buchner, Germany. 1908. Prof. Ernest Rutherford, Britain, 1909. 
“*°V W. Ostwald, Germany. 1910. Otto Wallach, Germany. 1911. Mme. 

S. Curie, France. 1912. Prof. Grignard, France, and Prof. Paul 
baba tier, France. 1913. Prof. Alfred Werner, Switzerland, 1914* Prof. 
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T. W. Richards, U. S. A. 1915. Dr. R. WiUstaetter, Germany, 1916-17. 
(No award). 1918. Prof. Fritz Haber, Germany. 1919. (No award). 1920. 
Walter Nemst, Germany. 1921. Prof. Frederick Soddy, Britain. 1922. 
F. W. Aston, Britain. 1928. Fritz Pregl, Austria. 1924. (No award). 
1925. Prof. Richard Zsigmondy, Germany. 1926. Dr. T. Svedberg, 
Sweden. 1927. Prof. Heinrich Wieland, Germany. 1928. Prof. Adolf 
Windaus, Germany. 1929. Dr. A. Harden, Britain, and Prof. Hans 
von Euller-Cheplin, Sweden. 1930. Prof. Hans Fischer, Germany, 1931. 
Prof. Carl Bosch and Prof. F. Bergius, Germany. 1932. I. Langmuir, 

U. S. A. 1933. (No award). 1934. Dr. H. C. Urey, U. S. A. 1935. Prof. 
F. Joliot and Madame I. Curie-Joliot, France. 1936. Prof. Debye, Nether¬ 
lands. 1937. W. N. Haworth, Britain, and Paul Karer, Switzerland. 
1938. Prof. R. Kuhn, Germany. 1939. Prof. A. F. G. Butenandt, Ger¬ 
many, and Prof. Ruzicka, Switzerland. 1940-42. (No award) 1943. Prof. 
Georg von Hevesy, Sweden. 1944- Otto Hahn, Germany. 1945. Prof. 
A. Wirtanen. 

Peace : 1901. Henri Dunant, Switzerland, and Frederic Passay, 
France. 1902. Elie Duneommum, Switzerland, and Alfred Goba, Switzer¬ 
land. 1903. W. R. Cremer, Britain. 1904. The Institute of International 
Law, Ghent, Belgium. 1905. Baroness B. von Suttner, Austria. 1906. 
Theodore Roosevelt, U. S. A. 1907. Ernesto T. Moneta, Italy, and 
Louis Renault, France, 1908. K. P. Arnoldsen, Sweeden, and M. F. 
Bajer, Denmark, 1909. Baron d’Estournellas de Constant, France, and 
M. Beernaert, Netherlands. 1910. International Permanent Peace Bureau 
Switzerland. 1911. Prof. T. M. C. Asser, Netherlands, and Alfred Fried,' 
Austria. 1912. Elihu Root. U. S. A. 1914. H. la Fontaine, Belgium. 
1914-16. (No award). 1917. International Red Cross, Geneva. Switzerland. 
1918. (No award). 1919- Woodrow Wilson, U. S. A. 1920. Leon Bourgeois, 
France. 1921. H. Branting, Sweden, and Christian L. Lange, Norway, 
1922. Fridtjof Nansen, Norway. 1923-24. (No award). 1925. Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, U. S. A. f and Sir Austen Chamberlain, Britain. 1926* 
Aristide Briand, France, and G. Stressemann, Germany. 1927. F. 
Buisson, France, and Ludwig Quidde, Germany. 1928. (No award)! 
1929. F. B. Kellogg, U. S. A. 1930. Dr. Nathan Soderblom, Sweden. 
1931. Miss Jane Addams and Dr. N. M. Butler, U. S. A. 1932. (No 
award). 1933. Norman Angell, Britain. 1934. Arthur Henderson, Britain 
1935. v on Ossietosky, German. 1936. C. S. Lamas, Argentina. 1937! 
Viscount Cecil, Britain. 1938. Nansen International Office for Refugees 
Geneva, Switzerland. 1939 - 43 - (No award) 1944. Cordell Hull, U. S a' 
1945. International Red Cross Committee, Switzerland. 


World War of 1914—18 

began on August 4, 1914, and lasted for 4 years 3 months 
and 11 days. The Armistice' y X I f - 

file Peace treaty was signed with Germany on MTti-' mfBT" 

Austria on Sept. 10, 1919; with Bulgaria on Nov. 27, 1919- with 

Hungary in June 1920 and with Turkey on August 9, 1920 

Nations actively engaged in the War were: 


’ r * British Empire with Dominions, India and Colonies; 2. 
France and her Empire; 3. Belgium and her Empire; ' '4'. Russia; 
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Italy; 8. Roumania; 9. 13 . S. A.; 


not 


5 - Serbia; 6. Montenegro, 7. 

*0- Japan. ' - : 

t a lrp GreeCe - and P° rtll g al ^so took sides with the Allies but did 
take any important part. 

Turkfv 6 "”**' *• penMByi 2 - A^tria-Hungaty; 3. Bulgaria; and 4. 

APPROXIMATE COST OF 1914-18 WAR 

, c United Kingdom £8,000 millions; U. S. A. £4,200 millions- France 
rp« it Italy £2,400 millions; Germany £8,000 millions \s a 

belligerent counto r es abOUt ^°' 00 ° milUonS ° f debtS were incurred b V 

At sea the strength of the Powers stood as follows in Inly i QI4 ■ 

Dreadnoughts 

A « m 


Britain 

France ■ 

Russia 

Italy 

Japan 

Germany 

Austria 


complete 

building 

46 

16 

12 

12 

IO 

30 

8 


or Fast 
cruisers 
34 


4 

4 

25 

3 


Modern 

destroyers 

142 

45 

90 

35 

40 

106 

19 


Submarines 


GREAT WAR CASUALTIES (1914-18) 
Allies and Associates 

Mobilized 
8:90(4,000 
8,410,000 
267,000 
5.615,000 
100,000 
750.000 
707,000 

4 . 355 .ooo 

Enemy Countries 
°°6.600^ 

>',■800,060 
1,200,000 

2,850,000 juu.uuu 

Sfys TlSH mercantile shipping LOSSES. 1914-18 
Merchant 

Fishing 


74 

60 

20 

20 

20 

24 
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British Empire 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Portugal 
Roumania 
Serbia 
U. S. A. 

Germany 

Austria & Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 


Deaths 

1,089,919 

L393.388 

38,172 

460,000 

7,222 

335.706 

I 2 7<535 

115,660 

2,050,466 
1,200,000 
101,224 
300,000 


• • • 


• ♦ ♦ 


Wounded 
2,400,988 
1,490.000 
44,685 
947.000 
I 3 . 75 I 
No record 
133.148 
205,690 

4,202,028 

3,620,000 

152,400 

570,000 

(TONS) 

Total 

7.759.090 

71.765 


_ Total ... 7,830,855 

Treaty of Versailles 

^ Ch terminated the war of 1914-18 and 

was signed ° f N ? tlons making war impossible in future. 

Though Presid^r^u ^ 9 °* *9*9 and ratified in January 1920 . 

8 ^ eaid0n t Wilson took the most prominent part in the dialog 
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of the peace terms, the U. S. A. Senate rejected the Treaty in which 
U. S. A. was not eventually a participant. . 

The principal provisions of the Treaty were: i. A League of Nations 
was to be established. 2. Important territorial changes were to be made. 
Germany had to surrender Alsace-Lorraine to France, Posen and West 
Prussia to Poland. Austria-Hungary was to be broken up into smaller 
States, such as Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, etc., and some other 
new States were to be created by territorial readjustment. Danzig was 
to be a Free City under the League of Nations. Saar was to be ad¬ 
ministered by the League of Nations and was to be restored to Germany 
or France under plebiscite. 3. The German army was to be reduced to 
100,000 and the German fleet was to be surrendered except 6 small 
battleships, 6 light cruisers, 12 destroyers and 12 torpedo boats and the 
German navy personnel was not to exceed 15,000 men. 4. Germany 
was to pay Reparation to the Allies. In 1921 the Reparation Com¬ 
mission fixed ^6,600,000,000 as the sum which Germany was to pay 
as Reparation. 

League of Nations 

Established in 1920 under the Covenant of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the League of Nations was originally conceived by President Wilson in 
his famous 14 points. The American Congress, however refused to join, 
with the result that U. S. A. has been outside the League since its 
inception. The Covenant of the League provides for peace and security 
of the member-States of the League, for making aggressive wars im¬ 
possible in future, and for arbitration in disputes as between member- 
States. The League may take sanctions against any member State, 

which commits aggression in defiance of the Covenant. Another im¬ 
portant provision is for attempts at disarmament. The League has 

extensive organizations such as the International Labour Organization, 
the Parmanent Court of International Justice, the Economic Section, 
etc. The reports and documents published by various departments of 
the League have been of immense value. 

The Assembly of the League is to meet annually at Geneva, each 
member having one vote. Before December n, 1939, Great Britain* 

France, and Russia were permanent members of the Council of the 

League, which normally met thrice every year. There were 12 other 
members elected from time to time. When the League condemned 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 1932, Japan left the League. Ger¬ 
many, which had entered the League in 1925, left the League some time 
after the Nazis had come into power. Soviet Russia joined the League 
in 1934, which fact appeared to lend some strength to the League, but 
when it failed to prevent Italy from invading and conquering Abyssinia, 
public faith in the League received a rude shock. 

After the Soviet invasion of Finland the General Assembly of the 
League held on December 11, 1939, condemned Russia and expelled 
her from the League. Since then the League had discontinued its 
political activities. In July 1940, some of the offices of the League were 
removed to New York and some were shifted to Berne in Switzerland. 

The League of Nations officially ceased to exist May 1946, its function 
being taken over by the U. N. O. or the United Nations Organization! 
(Details elsewhere) 
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^A. Guns, anti-aircraft guns. 

A. B. C. D., abbreviation for 
America, Britain, China & Dutch 
East Indies. 

Absolutism, the system of Gov¬ 
ernment with unlimited power. 

Action Francaise, a French Poli¬ 
tical Party standing for restora¬ 
tion of monarchy. 

Activism, a term signifying direct 

and prompt action by political 
parties. 

Aerial Torpedo, a torpedo that 
is fired from an aircraft. 

Agent Provocateur, French for 
provocating agent. 

Aggression, use of force. A 

precise definition is difficult 

First used in the Versailles 
i reaty. 

Agrarians, political representa¬ 
tives of agricultural interest. 

the_,headquart gr3 from 

•.AmcRAn. for military purpose axe 
fighters bombers , and comb'mf- 

,S RA °i T bo r th ' fi&hter-bomb^s 

n Jr wile & <*» be 

landing -ground. 

Ufld ergT9pnH 

«s*3dgS»-*‘ 

f. recoa- 
be visual ori^ 




mWals of the All- 

tote, a ia stete U ^f” Congreea ' 

agahfet preparedness 


.Ambassador, a diplomatic ag-'ru 
of the "highest rank.' 
ALmertcs^F^'erXtion of La¬ 
bour, an organisation of U.S.A. 
and Canadian Trade Unions; 

estd. i88i. 

American Legion, an organisa¬ 
tion of U. S. Veterans of 
1916-18. 

Anarchism, political doctrine for 
the abolition of all organized 
authority and State machinery. 
'^PERSON. Shelter, small steel 
shelter, used as protection against 
air bombing. 

Anschluss, German for “joining" 
used for union between Ger¬ 
many and Austria. 
Anti-Comintern Pact, an agree¬ 
ment originally between Ger¬ 
many and Italy and Japan for 
suppressing the activities of the 
Comintern. Later joined by 
Spain. Hungary, Slovakia, Rou- 
raania, and Bulgaria. (See 
Comintern.) 

Anti-Semitism, hostility to¬ 
wards Jews, now more racial than 
religious. Germany had been the 
home . of anti-semitism from 
where it spread to other coun¬ 
ties in central and south-east 
Europe. 

Appeasement Policy, policy of 
appeasing, commonly used in re¬ 
ference to pre-war British policy 

of satisfying Hitler and Musso¬ 
lini. 

A. R. P., Air raid precaution. 
Arrow Cross Party, the Hunga¬ 
rian Nazi Party. 

Atlantic Charter, Joint de¬ 
claration by President Roosevelt 
of America and Mr. Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain to 
the effect that their respective 
countries stood for the liberation 
of countries over-run by Axis 
powers. The declaration was 
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made in 1941 from a warship on 
the Atlantic. 

Atom Bomb, a bomb which uses 
the well-known scientific prin¬ 
ciple that vast amounts of 
energy are liberated when matter 
is annihilated. While the de¬ 
tails of the bomb’s construction 
are yet unknown the principles 
are known throughout the 
scientific world and any nation 
with large resources should be 
able to make it. The theoreti¬ 
cal work has been done mostly 
in England and Europe, but the 
actual manufacturing has been 
done in the U. S. A. It is re¬ 
ported U. S. A. has spent some 
600 crores of rupees on atomic 
research. The chief ingredient is 
U-235, an isotope of Uranium, 
which when in more than a criti¬ 
cal quantity begins to break up 
and release energy. Plates of 
U-235 °f less than the critical 
weight are kept apart and are 
allowed to come together when 
an explosion is required. A too 
rapid disintegration will release 
the energy much too quickly to 
be effective as a bomb and the 
reaction is therefore slowed down 
by “heavy water” in which the 
hydrogen has twice the weight of 
ordinary hydrogen. The first 
atom bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. 
The second on Nagasaki was 
droped three days later bringing 
Japan to heel. 

- Autarchy, self-rule. 

,,Autarky, economic self-suffi¬ 
ciency for a country (often mis¬ 
spelt as autarchy). 
Authoritarian, a term denoting 
more or less dictatorial system 
of Govt, as opposed to the 
democratic. 

Autocracy, a form of Govern¬ 
ment with absolute and un¬ 
limited political power. 
Autonomy, home rule. 


Axis Powers, Germany and 
Italy, and later Japan. Rome- 
Berlin Axis, a term denoting 
political and military unity and 
collaboration of Germany and 
Italy. 

Azad Hind Fauz, the Indian 
National Army (q.v.) formed by 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Azad Hind Government, provi¬ 
sional Government formed by 
Netaji Bose in S. E. Asia. 

B acteriological Warfare, war¬ 
fare in which germs are used 


as weapons. 

Baffle Wall, Protection wall... 
erected before gates, doors &... 
windows for preventing damage 
to buildings and for safeguard¬ 
ing inmates from splinters and 
blast of bombs dropped from air. | 
Balance of Power, the idea that j 


the strength of one group of 
Powers on any continent should 
be equal to the strength of the 
other group, thus ensuring 
peace. 

Bale out, to, descend from a 
damaged aircraft by means of a 
parachute. 

Balfour Declaration, a letter 
from J. A. Balfour, then British 
Foreign Secretary to the Chair¬ 
man of the British Zionist 
Federation (1917) promising the 
establishment of a Jewish Na¬ 
tional Home in Palestine. 

Balkan Entente, a pact between 
Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania. 

Balkans, the area comprising 
Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Albania & European 
Turkey. ■* , T 

. Walloon Barr age , protective ar* - 
rangement oF 'moored bal loons To < 
prevent' air "raiders ~flymg low. 
Used 6 n land as well as on §K 3 j>S^ 

Baltic "States, collective ^ term" 
for Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia. 
and sometimes Finlands. The 


$ 
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first three are now constituent 
republics of U. S. S. R. 

Balts, people of German stock 
living in Baltic countries. 
Barrage, lit. any sort of artificial 
bar, a screen of exploding shells 
which protects an advancing 
army, usually of three kinds: 
‘stationary, ’ ‘creeping’ and 
‘box’. See balloon barrage 
(above). 

Battle-Cruiser, a warship inter¬ 
mediate in size and armaments 
between the battleship and the 
cruiser. Is lighter and speedier 
than battleships. 

Battleship, a warship of the 
first class, also called a Capital 
ship, carrying the largest guns 
and the heaviest armour." 

B. E. F., the initials of the Bri¬ 
tish Expeditionary Force. 
Belligerent, a State which is at 


Bloc, a group of legislators or 
members of different parties 
formed to support a certain 
measure or cause. 

Blockade, the prevention of 
enemy shipping and of supplies 
reaching the enemy. 

Blockhouse, a small building 
forming a kind of fort. 

Bolshevik, originally a member of 
the radical wing of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party, now 
(loosely) one who believes in 
Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism, an alternative name 
for Communism, used in re¬ 
ference to Russian Communism. 

< Bomb, a hollow shell, usually of 
metal, filled with explosives to be 
thrown among the enemy. 

■Atott-B. (q.v.) Flying B.— 
(See under F.) Gas B., releases 
poison gases. High Explosive 


war. 

Bicameral System, the system of 
Government where the legisla¬ 
ture has two houses and a Bill 
to be passed into law is to be 
passed by both houses. 

Big Bertha, long-range German 
guns used in 19x8 for shelling 
Paris from a distance of about 
75 miles. 

Bilateral Agreements, agree¬ 
ments between two parties. 
Billeting, quartering of soldiers 
^on the inhabitants of an area. 

/ P^ack-Out, extinguishing all ex- 
tertiAT lights and shading of all 
oth&r lighfe so ‘that no light is 
visible from the air, a measure 

^Precaution again»~f uir 

/ Italian Fascists 

ffranr raeir uniform). 

Blind 1 &yjwg, directing the flight 
of an aeroplane with the help of 
instxom&aw. only; ' , N 

ButZ, abbreviation for Blitzkrieg. 
Blitzkrieg, German for “light¬ 
ing war , the idea of quickly des¬ 
troying the "Opponent by concen¬ 
trated and annihilating blows. 


B., filled with high explosives 
has a very great destructive 
power. Incendiary B., con¬ 
tains mixture which starts a fire. 
Oil B.. contains oil to spread 
conflagration. Screaming B., 
makes a nerve-racking screech 
while descending. Smoke B., pro¬ 
duces smoke when it explodes. 

Bomb-Crater, a crater-like hole 
formed on the ground due to the 
explosive violence of a bomb. 
''Bombers, ^aircraft which exclu¬ 
sively drop bombs from air. 
^Bombproof Shelter, a shelter 
* can withstand a bomb. 

Boom, a chain or bar stretched 
across the entrance to a harbour. 
Also a rapid advance in price, 
&c. 

Bourgeoisie. French for “citizen 
. class'* a term used by Marxist 
Socialists to denote the class of 
proprietors etc., as opposed to the 
“proletariat", the propertyless 
class.' 

Brain Trust, nickname given to 
a body of experts who advised 
President Roosevelt about the 
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New Deal, hence any body of ex¬ 
perts advising on State matters. 

Bren Gun, a kind of sub-machine- 
gun. 

Brest Litovsk, Treaty of, the 
peace concluded on March 3, 
3918 between Russia on the one 
hand and Germany, Austria, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey on the 
other. 

British Legion, an association of 
British Veterans of 1914-18. 

British Union, British Fascist 
movement initiated by Sir Oswald 
Mosley. 

Brown Shirts, Nazi storm 

troops (from the colour of their 
uniform). 

Bucharest, Treaty of, the peace 
treaty concluded between Ger¬ 

many, Austria, Turkey and Bul¬ 
garia on the one side and 
Roumania on the other on May 
7. 1918. 

Buffer State, a small State 

established or preserved between 
two greater States to prevent 

direct clashes between them. 

Bureaucracy, the rule of a class 
of high officials; the class itself 
(hence bureaucrat). 

Burma Road, a road connecting 
Lashio, the northern terminus of 
Burma Railways with Chung¬ 
king, the Chinese wartime capi¬ 
tal, the chief route for the sup¬ 
ply of arms and ammunition to 
the Chinese Republic. 

r^MOUFLAGE, a general term 

^ denoting contrivances to hood¬ 
wink and delude the enemy by 
means of dummies, protective 
coloration, etc. 

Capitalism, the economic system 
under which the whole economic 
machinery is in the hands of 
private owners who run it at 
their discretion driven by the 
urge of profit. 

^ A £ ITAL Ships, the biggest type of 
warships— such as battleships. 


battle cruisers and aircraft- 
carriers... 

Capitulations, treaties granting 
to foreign citizens the privilege of 
extra-territorial jurisdiction. 

Cash and Carry, the amendment 
in the American Neutrality Act 
which permitted sale of war mate¬ 
rials to belligerents provided they 
paid cash, and carried the war 
materials themselves. The Lease 
and Lend Act ( q . v.) has affected 
this clause. 

Caucus, a conference of a politi¬ 
cal party or group to determine 
upon the policy or the candidate 
to be supported in an election. 
Caudillo, the title assumed by 
General Franco as head of the 
Spanish State, Lit. leader ( cf. 
Duce and Fuehrer). 

Censor, an officer who examines 
letters, telegrams, news, etc., and 
deletes objectionable portions 
before they are delivered or 
published. 

Centralism, a system of Govern¬ 
ment under which the control of 
the whole country is centralized. 
Centre, the party or group 

which is intermediate between 
the extreme radical and the 
conservative elements. 
Certification, an act of the cons¬ 
titutional head by virtue of 

which a Bill not passed by the 
Legislature can be enacted into 
law for a specified period of 

time. 

Chancellor, ■ high _Siaie-official 
with varying Tunction, the Prime 
Minister in Germany and also-in-,, 
former Austria. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Finance Minister of the Brit¬ 
ish Cabinet. 

Chancellor, Lord, the President 
of the House of Lords and a 
member of the Cabinet. 

Charge d'affaires, a fourth-class 
diplomatic Agent; a' person in 
charge for the time being. 
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Chatterbug, rumour-mongers who 
spread rumours in the course of 
conversation. 

Chauvinism, exaggerated or ex¬ 
treme nationalism. The word is 
derived from M. Chauvin an over- 


zealous adherent of Napoleon I. 
QHF .M ir . Ai . ^ _Y£AREARE < „ warfarein 
which chemistry plays the chief 
part. 

China Affair, the Japanese always 
referred to their war against the 
Chinese as the “China affair" or 
the '(China incident." 

C. I. O., Committee of Industrial 
Organization, a new body in 
American labour movement. 

Civil Disobedience, non-violent 
disobedience and defiance of 
Government. 

Civilians, non-combatants; also 
members of the Civil Service. 
Collective Security, the prin¬ 
ciple that all countries should to¬ 
gether guarantee the security of 
each individual country. 
Collectivism, a term covering all 
political and economic systems 

based on co-operation and central 
planning. 

Comintern, contraction for Com¬ 
munist International, the inter¬ 
national organization of the Com¬ 
munist Party. The organization 
was dissolved in May, 1943. 
Commandeer, to take over or con¬ 
trol commodity for military pur¬ 
poses. 

fife a- revolutionary move- 
™ eh 4 _ ai tning at the overthrow 
5L .!“* capitaKstrc^'system with 
I yut ,. ~ establishing ' a 

\ ottficproletariat.* 
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lhe Communist fheoPyTejecemra 
>aea lh at Socialism Ean beacEfe v’- 
ea ty slow, peaceful--TnuttratW 
and mamlams that SociaHsm-cau 

StogT* assi - 

ation Camp, German 


Nazi institution for detention 
without trial ol opponents o( the 
Nazi regime. 

Conclave, a secret assembly of 
Roman Catholic Cardinals for the 
election of a new Pope. 

Concordat, an agreement between 
the Pope and a Government 
usually referring to Church 
matters. 

Condominium, common rule of 
two or more nations in a terri¬ 
tory, as in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Congress, the U. S. legislative 
body consisting of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 
Also India’s premier nationalist 
organization, the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress. 

Conscientious Objectors, persona 
who on moral or religious grounds 
refuse military service. 

Conservative Party, formerly 
the majority party in the House 
of Commons, now a minority, the 
chief opposition, traditional¬ 
ly the right-wing party in the 
British Parliament, the govern¬ 
ing party 1924 to 1945. Present 
leader, Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Constituent Assembly, an as¬ 
sembly elected on universal adult 
franchise to frame the constitu¬ 
tion of a country. The slogan 
has gained much popularity in 
India since the National Con¬ 
gress declared its adherence to 
call a Constituent Assembly to 
frame India's constitution. 

Contraband, goods which may be 
prevented from being delivered to 
a belligerent by another belli¬ 
gerent. 

Convoy, ships of war to protect 
merchant vessels in the high seas, 
also merchant vessels so escorted. 

Corporate State, a State system 
where the Corporate parliament 
is elected by professional and 
trade corporation and not by ter¬ 
ritorial constituencies. 
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Corvette, a flush-decked vessel 
having only one tier of guns on 
upper or main deck. 

Coup d'Etat, French for "stroke 
of State", a sudden change of 
Government by force. 

C. P. I., initials of the Commun¬ 
ist Party of India. 

Cruiser, fast warship next in size 
to the battle-cruiser. 

C. S. P.. initials of the Congress 
Socialist Party, a left-wing group 
inside the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. 

Customs Union, an agreement 
between States having a common 
tariff frontier regarding frontier 
customs. 

D ail eireann, the lower House of 
the Irish Parliament. 

Dawes Plan, the original amount 
of Reparations proving an impos¬ 
sible figure, the Dawes plan (after 
U. S. A. State Secretary Dawes) 
fixed them at 2,000,000.000 
marks per year without fixing a 
definite total amount. 

Dazzle Painting, painting of 
ships, aeroplanes, etc., in irregular 
patches for the purpose of 
camouflage. 

De Facto Recognition, an act 
whereby a new Government or 
State is made a partner in inter¬ 
national relations of any kind 
without being formally recog¬ 
nized. 

Deflation, reduction in money 
circulation resulting in lowering of 
prices. 

De Jure Recognition, the formal 
recognition of a new Government 
or State. 

Demagogy, instigation or incite¬ 
ment of people with lies. The 
word is derived from Greek ‘de¬ 
magogue’ seducer of persons. 
Demarche, lit, a step taken, used 
only in diplomacy. 

Democracy, Government by the 
people, exerted usually through 


popular assemblies, by plebiscites 
and referendums or by representa¬ 
tive institutions. 

Democratic Party, one of the 
two great political parties in 
U. S. A.; President Roosevelt 
belonged to the party. The other 
party is the Republican Party. 

Denial Policy, a policy whereby 
the enemy in an occupied coun¬ 
try is deprived of materials, fac¬ 
tories and means of transport 
and communications. See Scorch¬ 
ed Earth Policy. 

Depth Charge, a special kind of 
bomb for use against submarines. 
It contains a large charge of high 
explosive and explodes when it 
sinks to a certain depth. 

Destroyer, originally an abbre¬ 
viation for torpedo-boat destroyer. 
A warship smaller than the 
cruiser. 

Devaluation, a reduction of value 
of currency. 

Dialectical Materialism, the 
philosophical basis of Marxism. 
The term is explained to mean 
positive understanding of exist¬ 
ing things and of their negative 
implications. 

Dictatorship, absolute rule of a 
person or group. 

Diehards, extremely orthodox mem¬ 
bers of the Conservative Party. 

Diet, Legislative body in Japan, 
also in many other countries. 

Dietsch, Greater Holland, the 
Common name for Dutch & 
Flemish. 

Direct Action, coercive methods 
for attaining industrial or politi¬ 
cal ends. 

Dive-Bomber, a type of bombing 
aircraft which can dive low and 
release bombs from very low- 
altitude. 

Division, an army unit, usually 
half an army corps, consisting 
of a number of infantry and artil¬ 
lery brigades with appropriate 
services. 
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Dominion, a sell-governing mem¬ 
ber of the British Common¬ 
wealth. D. Status, the status 
enjoyed by a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth, virtually 
independent except for a nominal 
tie with the Crown. A Dominion 
has the right to secede from the 
Empire. 

Downing Street, contains the 
official residence of the Prime 
Minister of Britain (No. 10), of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(No. ij), and also the Foreign 
Office. 

Duce, Italian for a leader, title 
assumed by the late Italian 
Dictator, Benito Mussolini. 
Dug-out, a rough dwelling dug 
out in a trench as a shelter. 

* #4 

17 -boat, a small German ..fast 
■ L ' motor torpedo-boat. 

Economic Penetration, the esta¬ 
blishment by one country of a 
dominant position in the economy 
of another country with a view 
to subsequent political control. 
ELAS, Communist Party in 
Greece, became prominent in 
1944 for their opposition to 
British Expeditionary Force under 
General Scobie. 

Embargo, a ban on the export of 
certain classes of goods. 
Emergency Powers, the powers 
which the Government or the 
head of the State can exercise 
in supersession to the legislature 
when the country is in a state of 
emergency. 

Emergency Powers (Defence) 
act, an Act passed by Parliament 
empowering Government to make 
regulations by ‘'Orders-in-Coun- 
cil", necessary for the defence of 
the realm or in the interest of 
public safety. 

Emplacement, platform for 
stationing a gun. 

Encirclement, a German slogan 
denouncing alliance between Brit¬ 


ain. France and any Fa>iern 
European Power against German 
aggression. 

Entente Cordiale, the cordial 
understanding reached between 
Great Britain and France in 
1904. 

Ersatz, German for substitute 
used often in a derogatory sense. 
Ethnographical Principle, a 
principle under which people of 
the same race and having the 
same language should be united 
in a Common State. 

Evacuation, removing certain 
classes of people, usually children 
and old people, from a vulnerable 
area to a safer place. 

Evacuee, a person evacuated. 
Extradition, delivering up by one 
Government to another of a 
fugitive from justice. 

Excess Profits Duty, the tax 
levied by the State on all profits 
above a certain limit. 

|7abian Society, a society of Bri- 
■* tish Socialist thinkers in Eng¬ 
land. 

Falange, the Spanish Fascist- 
Party. 

Falangists, Spanish Fascists. 
Fascism, Italian national move¬ 
ment founded by Mussolini. The 
Fascist Party was the only 
authorized political party in the 
country. The programme of the 
party was nationalistic, autho¬ 
ritarian, anti-communistic and 
anti-parliamentary. The Fascist 
Party claimed to be neither 
capitalistic nor socialistic and 
favoured the corporate State. As 
a result of the defeat of Fascist 
Italy the party has now ceased 
to exist. Fascism now means 
any authoritarian tendency. 
Federal Union, a proposal first 
made by Clarence E. Streit for a 
federation of U. S. A., Britain, 
British Dominions, France, Bel¬ 
gium the Netherlands, Sweden, 
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Norway, Denmark, Finland and 
Switzerland as a preliminary 
stage to a later world federation 
Federation, voluntary union of 
States for national or general pur¬ 
poses, while remaining indepen¬ 
dent in home affairs. The 1935- 
constitution of India envisaged a 
federation at the Centre to be 
arrived at between British Indian 
provinces and the Indian States. 
This had to be postponed for the 
war. 

Fianna Fail, the radical natio¬ 
nalist party of Eire, under the 
leadership of Mr. de Valera, the 
Prime Minister. 

Fifth Column, people and orga¬ 
nizations in a country, who are 
prepared to give active assistance 
to an enemy or a potential one. 
This term was first used 
during the Spanish Civil War, 
when General Franco attacked 
the Republicans in four columns 
and the “fifth column" or 
secret adherents organized sabo¬ 
tage and espionage inside the Re¬ 
publicans’ ranks. 

/ Fighters. aircraft which are 
r usecT"In fighting and destroying 
enemy aircraft, bombers or fight¬ 
ers. These have greater speed 
than bombers and are fitted with 
machine guns and cannon. 

Fine Gael, the moderate nation¬ 
alist party in Eire led by Mr. 
Cosgrave. 

Five-year Plans, the economic 
plans of the Soviet Union (1927- 

1932; 1932-193 6 and 1937-42) 

with a view to establishing 
autarky ultimately. 

Flag Ship, the warship in a fleet 
or squadron in which the Ad¬ 
miral or the naval commander of 
that fleet or squadron sails and 
which carries the flag of the 
^/command. 

Flying Bomb, is a German-invent¬ 
ed jet-propelled launched, 

from a , ramp, probably with-the 


aid of a take-off rocket. It is a_ 
pHoUess bomber- The Tiiselage is 
21It. 10 in. long with a maxi-, 
mum width of 2 ft. 8i inches. 
The over-all length is 25 ft. i£ in. 
The wing span is 16 ft. The 
bomb appears to be operated by 
an automatic pilot set before 
the take-off. Also known as V-i. 
Fourteen T*oints, the terms laid 
down by President Wilson in 
January 1918 to liquidate the 
first world war, also referred to 
in regard to Mr. Jinnah's claims 
for the Moslems in India. 

Four-year Plans, German econo¬ 
mic plans after the Russian 
model (i933-3b; 1937-40). 

Free France Movement, a move¬ 
ment started by the French 
General Charles de Gaulle, who 
escaped from France after her 
capitulation and organized French 
resistance to the “Axis" Powers. 
Free Port, a port in one State 
in which another State is 
granted the right of using it as 
though it were her own. 

Free Trade, the system of unres¬ 
tricted commerce between 
different countries. 

Fuehrer, title assumed by Hitler, 
lit. leader. 

Fuse, a means of igniting an ex¬ 
plosive at the required instant. 
Fuselage, the body of an aero¬ 
plane. 

Fusillade, continuous discharge 
of fire arms. 

as, the general name to describe 
^ the poisonous and irritating 
chemicals discharged against hos¬ 
tile troops, irrespective of 
whether the substances used are 
actually gases, liquids or solids. 
G. Bag, the container to hold 
the gas in an airship. G. 
Helmet, G. Mask, device for 
protection against gas attack. G. 
Shell, a shell which discharges 
gas on explosion. 
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Gentlemen's Agreement, an in- of normal business activities, 

formal agreement without any specially in India, as a mark of 

formal treaty. protest. 

Geopolitics, German political Havana, Declaration of, a de- 
doctrine which explains develop- claration made by the Pan- 

ment by the laws of Geography. American Conference at Havana 

Gestapo, abb. for “Geheime on July 30, 1940 to the effect 

Staatspolizei”, the German se- that the transfer of any territory 

cret police. in the Western Hemisphere to a 

Ghetto Bill, a bill now before non-American Power will not be 

the Union Parliament of South recognized. 

Africa to segregate Indians and High-Explosives, explosives with 
to give them a limited franchise. a high velocity of detonation. 
Has caused deep resentment have much more destructive 

among Indians in South Africa powers than ordinary explosives 

and in India. like gunpowder. 

Gold Standard, the system of Hitler Youth, a branch of the 

currency under which bank notes Nazi Party to which all Germans 

can be changed into gold at a from 14 to 21 years had to 

fixed rate at any time. belong. 

G. P. U., Soviet secret police Home Rule, a slogan of the for- 
(also O. G. P. U.). mer Irish nationalists for self- 

Guerilla War, the mode of war- govt. Now used for all sorts of 
fare in which desperate persons national or minority autonomy 

harass the victor's army in oc- movement. 

cupied regions. Guerillas may Horst Wessel Song, a song 

act singly or in small groups and written by a Nazi, Horst Wessel, 

their method of warfare is secret. the Nazi party anthem and the 

Guild Socialism, the British second National Anthem in 

form of Syndicalism. Hitlerite Germany. 

Gun, a firearm or weapon from Howitzer, heavy gun of varying 
which balls or other projectiles range used by the army. ° 

are discharged usually by the ex- Hunger Strike, abstention from 
plosive force of gunpowder— food. Hunger strikes have been 

cannon, rifle, revolver. anti- resorted to by detenus and politi- 

aircraft G., designed for shoot- cal prisoners to redress their 

mg at flying aeroplanes. Anti- grievances. 

tank G. fires high-velocity bul- Hydroponics, that branch of 
ts penetrating the armour of agriculture where cultivation is 

, k- u L ong-Range G., a gun done in water. This is a kind of 

wntch can send its projectiles to soil-less cultivation, 
a very long distance. Machine 

1 1 a ? automatic gun firing bul- Imperialism, in the broad sense 
Crrw<= 1 r succession. it denotes a tendency to build 

, BE T°J^ E Rutter, a slogan great empires usually through 

man USe , Goering urging Ger- conquest and annexation; in the 

_r workers to sacrifice food to narrower sense it relates to the 

British Empire and denotes the 
tendency towards strengthening 
the connexions between the 
different parts of the Empire. 
Imperial Preference, the grant- 


_ more war materials. 


and Gre 


a small 
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ing of lower tariff duties on Em¬ 
pire products. 

I. N. A., the initials of the In¬ 
dian National Army or the Azad 
Hind Fouz formed in S. E. Asia 
by Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
as the Coinmander-in-Chief and 
Head of the Free Indian Govern¬ 
ment—the Azad Hind Govern¬ 
ment—after the first I.N.A. form¬ 
ed by Capt. Mohan Singh has 
been dissolved. The personnel 
came from civilians and prisoners 
of war in S.E. Asia. The history 
of the I.N.A. is the history of 
the greatest revolution against 
British rule in India. The 
I.N.A. fought in Imphal, Kohima 
and Popa fronts with great cour¬ 
age and determination in spite 
of extreme shortage of war 
materials and food. (Details 
elsewhere). 

Independent Labour Party, a 
small group in British labour 
being midway in conviction 
between the Labour Party and 
Communism. 

Indiamen, the name assumed by a 
group of Anglo-Indians and Euro¬ 
peans domiciled in India. 

Inflation, the expansion of 
money circulation resulting in 
prices going up. 

'Internationale, L\ the inter¬ 
national anthem of Socialists and 
Communists and also the 
national anthem of the U.S.S.R. 

Internationals, the international 
societies of Socialist Parties. 

International Labour Organiza¬ 
tion, an international body, set 
up under the League Covenant, 
with four constituent bodies: 
the General Conference; the 
Governing body; the Auxiliary 
Organs; and the International 
Labour -Office (I. L. O.). 

A-' initials of the Irish Re¬ 
publican Army, a revolutionary 
body m Ireland, banned by Eire 
Government. 


Iron Guard, the Roumanian Nazi 
Party, now defunct. 

Ironsides, name given to mecha¬ 
nized defence units organised 
under General Sir E. Ironside. 

Isolationism, a body of political 
opinion in the U. S. A. favour¬ 
ing non-involvement in European 
affairs. 


J erry, a name meaning the 
enemy. 

Jewish Agency, a body instituted 
by the League Mandate for 
Palestine to represent the Jewish 
side in matters concerning the 
establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. 
Jitterbug, an American slang 
meaning apprehensive and excit¬ 
able alarmists. 


T £ ellog Pact, an agreement 
signed in 1928 by the then 
U. S. Secretary of State, Frank 
B. Kellog, and the French 
foreign Minister, M. Briand, by 
which the signatory nations 
(almost all in the world) con¬ 
demned war as an instrument of 
settling international disputes 
and undertook to settle such dis¬ 
putes by peaceful methods. Also 
known as the Kellog-Briand 
pact. 

Kremlin, the seat of the Soviet 
Government in Moscow. 

Kuo Min Tang, the Chinese 
Nationalist party founded by the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. 


T abour Party, British Socialist 
party (Leader Mr. C. R. 
Attlee), the majority party in 
office since July 1945, was in the 
opposition after 1931, accepted 
office in the National Govern¬ 
ment under Mr. Churchill in 
May 1940. 

League of Nations, an interna¬ 
tional body set up at Geneva in 
1920 under the Covenant of the 
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Treaty of Versailles and other 
peace treaties. Since the war 
started it has practically dis¬ 
played no activity. Ceased to 
exist from April 1946, its func¬ 
tions having been taken over by 
the United Nations Organization. 

Lease and Lend Act, is an act 
passed by the U. S. Congress on 
March 12, 1941, for empowering 
the President of U.S.A. to sell, 
exchange, transfer, lease or lend 




any defence article to 
government whose defence th 
President regards essential to th 
defence of the United States. Th 
Act secured war supplies to 
Britain and the Allies on a credi 
basis as against the provisions o 
the Cash and Carry Law. Th 
provisions of the Act have beei 
applied to India and othe 
lJominions. 

Lebensraum, German for "living 

space , slogan for German ex 
pansion. 

Legitimatists, those who advocate 
the restoration of a depos 
legitimate dynasty to 
throne. 

Liberal Party, successor to 
Whig Party (Leader, 
Archibald Sinclair), stands 
free trade, rejects Socialism a 
an forms of continental dictat 
ship including Communism. \\ 

}S ^position but joined B 
Churchill s National Governin' 

m May i 94 o. 

Lobbying, an attempt to influei 
votes by personal contacts. 

in S Jf ATY OF ' conclud 

Gemianyh^Ita^y 11 ^ 

whirl* rL tMy and Bel gmm 

Ge rmany recognized t 
demihtamatmn of the Rhii 

Germany. France a 
Belgium undertook to mainri 

2 ** P r ^ sent mutual fronti. 
and to abstain from using foi 
against each other. 8 

Low Countries, collective 


for Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. 

Luftwaffe, official name lor the 
German Air Force. 

aginot Line, the French system 
of elaborate underground 
fortification from the Swiss fron¬ 
tier to Malmedy, built 1927-35 
under the direction of Maginot, 
then French War Minister. A 
lighter fortification ran from 
Malmedy to the sea along the 
Belgian frontier and it was this 
that was pierced through by the 
Germans in May 1940. 

Mandate, a system of colonial ad¬ 
ministration adopted for certain 
ex-Turkish and all ex-German 
colonies, by which the territories 
in questions were transferred to 
the League of Nations, which 
entrusted their administration to 
certain Allied Powers. 

Marxism, the Socialist doctrine 
following the theories of the 
German social philosopher Karl 
Marx (1818-83). 

Mensheviks, Moderte Russian So¬ 
cialists who oppose Bolshevism. 
Militia, the name sometimes 
given to the troops of the second 
line of a national army. 

Mine, is a special kind of bomb 
used for both defence and offence. 
Floating Mine is a variant of 
the ‘'submarine'’ type. Land¬ 
mines are used for protecting a 
land frontier and explode on the 
enemy appearing over the place 
they are situated. Magnetic 
Mine, an electro-magnetic circuit 
which on being disturbed by the 
magnetism of an approaching 
vessel explodes. Submarine Mines 
are sunk at suitable depths and 
usually explode on coming in 
contact with a ship. Mine Field, 
an area (in land or sea) sown 
with mines. Mine-Laying, the 
sowing of mines done with the 
help of surface vessels or by* 
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means of aeroplanes. Mine¬ 
sweeper, a vessel specially fitted 
for hunting mines and rendering 
them harmless. 

Modus Vivendi, informal agree¬ 
ment between Pope and a Gov¬ 
ernment; also used for other pro¬ 
visional or informal agreements 
in political life. 

Molotov's Breadbasket, the 
nickname of a type of bomb first 
used in the Soviet-Finnish War 
which on being exploded scatters 
a large number of smaller bombs. 
Monroe Doctrine, a principle of 
American policy first enunciated 
by President Monroe declining 
any European intervention in 
political affairs of the Americas. 
Mortar, a type of cannon design¬ 
ed to throw shot or shell short 
distances at high angles of eleva¬ 
tion. 

Moscow Trials, Famous trials 
held in 1936-37. for trying pro¬ 
minent Communists for alleged 
conspiracy against M. Stalin. 
Most-Favoured Nation Clause, 
a frequent clause in trade treaties 
whereby a signatory’ undertakes 
to extend to the other signatory 
automatically any favour granted 
to a third country. 

Multilateral Agreements, agree¬ 
ments to which more than two 
countries are parties. 

Munich Agreement, the agree¬ 
ment signed on Sept. 29, 1938, 
between Germany, Great Britain, 
France and Italy, providing for 
the cession of Sudeten-German 
districts of Czechoslovakia to 
Germany and the guaranteeing 
by each signatory to maintain 
the frontiers of the new Czecho¬ 
slovak State. 

“VT ationalization, change from 
private to State ownership of 
trades, industries, etc. 

National Labour Party, an 
offshoot of the Labour Party 


formed by J. R. MacDonald in 
1931 to remain in the National 
Govt, contrary to the policy of 
the official Labour Party. 

National Liberal Party, a sec¬ 
tion of the Liberal Party which 
seceded from the party when 
Liberals left the National Govt, 
in 1931- _ 

National Socialism, the German 
nationalist movement under 
Adolf Hitler. The National So¬ 
cialist Party was the only per¬ 
mitted political party in Germany 
and was based on the models of 
the Italian Fascist Party. 
Though its name is National- 
Socialist it is more nationalist 
than Socialist. The Party was 
intensely anti-Communist, anti- 
Jewish and anti-Catholic. 
Hitler was the supreme leader of 
the party having absolute power 
and nominating all sub-leaders. 
The party had organization for 
controlling Germans almost 
everywhere in the world. The 
party came to power in 1938, 
and has been banned now by the 
Allied victors of Germany. 

Naturalization, admitting aliens 
to citizenship. 

Naval Base, the headquarters 
where warships are concentrated 
and from where naval operations 
are carried out. 

Naval Treaty of London, con¬ 
cluded March 25, 1936, between 
Great Britain, U. S. A. and 
France with a view to limiting 
naval armaments. Italy joined 
later while Japan chose not to 
join the treaty. 

Navicert, a certificate, issued by 
a British Consul in a neutral 
country, signifying that a neu¬ 
tral ship does not carry contra¬ 
band. Ships and cargoes are 
liable to be seized by British 
Navy in the absence of navicerts. 
Nazi, contraction for German 
National-Socialists. 
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Neutrality Act, the first Ameri¬ 
can Neutrality Act was passed in 
1935 and renewed in 1937. Arms 
supplies were completely forbid¬ 
den and certain other supplies 
permitted only on the cash-and- 
carry basis. As amended in 
November 1939, the Act repealed 
the arms embargo and allowed 
the sale of arms on the cash-and- 
carry basis. (See also Lease and 
Lend Act.) 

Neutrality Zone (American), a 
zone of 300 miles and in some 
places up to 600 miles around 
the U. S. and the South Ameri¬ 
can continent established by the 
Conference of 21 American Re¬ 
publics at Panama in October 
1939 - Warlike acts in this zone 
were prohibited but so far the 

zone has not come into practical 
existence. 

New Deal, the policy adopted in 
J 933 by President Roosevelt to 
overcome the great economic 
crisis which broke out in the 

U ' t after 1929 The ba sis 

of the New Deal was the Natio- 
nal Recovery Act (N. R. A.) 
through which Govt. initiative 
was introduced as the leading 

factor in the country's economic 
trend. 

Nihilism, from nihil— nothing, 
an intellectual current in Russia 
in the sixties recognizing no 
authority, doubting every gene¬ 
ral principle and value, and 
standing for the freedom of the 
sovereign individual. 

«™e-Powbr Agreement, a treaty 
*®* rdin 8 Ch *na concluded in 

U^ted 9 reat Britain ' 

States, Japan. China, 
Haly. Portugal, Belgium 
and the Netherlands 

M ' n ’ 9 Land, ground between 
trenches or strongholds of oppos- 

£LJ£ rC S : also the *K>™d 

Wew, ^ frontiers of two 
countries e.g.. the hilly tracts 


between N.-W. F. P. and 
Afghanistan. 

Non-Aggression Pact, an agree¬ 
ment between two countries to 
abstain from the use of force 
against each other and to settle 
any difference by peaceful means. 
Non-Belligerency, a term de¬ 
noting the attitude of a country 
which though technically neutral 
openly supports one of the bel¬ 
ligerents. 

Nordic, a term denoting the 
Scandinavian countries and their 
people. According to the Ger¬ 
man racial theory the Nordic 
race is the highest developed 
human type (though scientists 
refuse to believe in the exist¬ 
ence of a pure Nordic type), the 
Germans are primarily Nordic 
and it is their destiny to rule 
over other races. 

Nose-dive, a sudden swift descent 
of an aeroplane with the for¬ 
ward end foremost. 

Nuncio, Papal envoy in foreign 
capitals. ' 6 

QGPU, alternative for G. P. U 
the Russian Secret Police. 
Open City or Town, one which 
contains no military objectives. 
Open Door Policy, the policy of 
keeping trade open to all comers 
on equal terms. 

Orders-in-Council, regulations 
passed under the Emergency 
Powers Act by the King with 
the advice of the Privy Council. 
Oslo Convention, an agreement 
concluded in 1937 at Oslo 
between Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Finland, Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg with a view to 
stressing a liberal trade policy 
and facilitating mutual trade of 
the signatories. O. Powers, 
the signatories to the above. 
Ottawa Agreements, the agree¬ 
ments concluded in Ottawa in 
* 93 2 at the Imperial Economic 
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Conference securing mutual tariff 
preference to the members of the 
British Commonwealth. 

O. V. R. A, the Italian Secret 
Police. 

"Pacifism, the movement for the 

Pakistan, lit. holy land, a 
scheme put forward by the Mos¬ 
lem League to divide India into 
Moslem and Hindu sovereign- 
States so as to end the commu¬ 
nal trouble. The scheme has 
not yet taken a definite shape. 
Panama, Declaration of, estab¬ 
lished a neutrality zone round 
the American continent (Oct. 3, 
1939 )- 

Pan-American Conference, the 
annual conference of the 21 Re¬ 
publics of America forming the 
Pan-American Union. 
Pan-American Union, the orga¬ 
nization of all the 21 American 
Republics fostering political and 
economic collaboration among 
themselves. 

Pan-Arabic Movement, the move¬ 
ment for an all-Arab State or a 
federation of Arabic countries. 
Pan-Islamism, a movement 
striving for close political co¬ 
operation between Islamic peoples 
with a view to ultimate setting 
up of an all-Islamic empire or 
federation. 

Panzer, German tank corps. 
Parachute, an umbrella-like con¬ 
trivance for descending from a 
moving aircraft. P. Flare, a flare 
attached to a parachute drop¬ 
ped from a bomber to illuminate 
the target below, used during 
night raids. P. Troops. Para¬ 
chutists, soldiers who are car¬ 
ried by air and descend with 
parachutes, usually behind enemy 
lines to commit acts of sabotage 
and spread confusion, etc. 
Parashots, especially trained 
troops in England to meet the 


parachutists during the present 
war. 

Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice, an inter¬ 

national court set up at The 
Hague, Holland (1921) in ac¬ 
cordance with the League Cove¬ 
nant, which decides contested 
cases for League members and 
certain non-members on ques¬ 
tions of interpretation of trea¬ 
ties, international law, inter¬ 

national obligations, breaches 
thereof and reparations therefor. 

Phoney, fictitious. An American 
slang. 

Picketing, preventing people 
from entering shops, factories, 
etc., so as to make them desist 
from patronizing or working in 
them. 

Pill-Box, a small concrete block¬ 
house usually equipped with 

machine-guns. 

Plebiscite, an expression of the 
will of a whole nation or a people 
on particular points. 

Plutocracy, the rule of the rich. 
From ploutos —wealth. 

Pocket Battleship, light arm¬ 
oured small-sized German battle¬ 
ship attaining very high speed 
and having six n-inch guns. 

Pogrom, a Russian word meaning 
“destruction" used to denote 
anti-Jewish outrages. 

Politbureau, the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party 
in Russia. 

Pom Pom, a kind of quick-firing 
naval gun. 

Popular Front, a suggestion for 
political collaboration of Com¬ 
munists, Socialists and other de¬ 
mocratic elements against Fas¬ 
cism put forward by the Comin¬ 
tern in 1935. 

Pourparler, an informal prelimi¬ 
nary conference. 

Prevention of Violence (Tem¬ 
porary Measures) Act, an Act 
passed in July 1939 to enable the 
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Government to deal with the ac¬ 
tivities of the I. R. R. (q. v.) 

Prize Court, a tribunal set up 
in war time to decide whether a 
captured ship and its cargo are 
lawful prize or not, for the crew 
and the naval officers and 
ratings. 

Profiteering, making excessive 
profits by exploiting a national 
crisis. 

Prohibition, Government action 
prohibiting manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants. 

Proletariat, the class of wage- 
earners who have no property of 
their own. 

Proportionate Representation, 
an electoral system by which 
each party has representation in 
the elective body in proportion 
to its strength. 

Protocol, the rough draft of any 
document, usually used in re¬ 
ference to diplomatic document. 

Q uisling, a traitor, or fifth 
columnist. From the Nor¬ 
wegian politician of the name. 

"Dadar, a British electro-technical 
invention using the principles 
of short-wave radio locating and 
guiding planes and submarines. 
This with the atom bomb ha9 
substantially contributed to 
Allied victory in the Second 
World War. 

A. F., initials of the Royal 
Air Force. 

Rationing, fixing and arranging 
for the distribution of the quan¬ 
tities of foodstuffs and other 
commodities that can be used by 
individuals, during a national 
emergency. 

Reconnaissance, the examination 

of a tract of country for mili- 
tary operations. 

Red Army, the Soviet Army. 
Kbds. Communists (used in a de¬ 
rogatory sense). 


Referendum, submission of legis¬ 
lative questions directly to the 
vote of the entire electorate. 
Regia Aeronautica, the official 
name of the Italian Air Force. 
Reich, the third, the Nazi Ger¬ 
man State under Hitler. Ger¬ 
many is also referred to simply 
as the Reich. 

Reichstag, the name of the Ger¬ 
man Parliament. 

Reichstag Fire, the fire of the 
German Parliament House on 
February 27, 1933 believed to 
have been organized by Nazis to 
create a pretext for crushing op¬ 
ponents. 

Reichswehr, name applied to 
the German army a? a whole. 
Reparations, the war indemnities 
to be paid by Germany under the 
Versailles Treaty. They were 
fixed at 132,000,000,000 marks 
in gold and modified later by the 
Dawes Plan ( q . v.) and again 
by the Young Plan (q. v.). The 
total payment made by Ger¬ 
many under various plans total¬ 
led about 17.000,000,000 marks. 
An international conference at 
Lausanne in 1932 abolished the 
reparations altogether. 

Republican Party, one of the 
two great American political 
parties. 

Right, the more othodox and 
conservative party or group is 
referred to as the Right. 

Ca, contraction for Sturn- 
Abteilunf', storm troops, the 
Nazi party army. 

Saadabad, Pact of, an agree¬ 
ment concluded in 1934. between 
Turkey. Iraq, Iran and Afghanis¬ 
tan. 

Sabotage, malicious destruction 
of property, particularly public 
utilities. 

Saboteur, one who commits 
sabotage. 

Sanctions, measures taken under 
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article 16 of the League Cove¬ 
nant to enforce the fulfilment of 
international treaty obligations. 

San Francisco Conference, see 
General Index. 

Satyagraha, non violent civil re¬ 
sistance in India. 

Satyagrahi, one practising satya- 
graha. 

Scorched Earth Policy, the 
policy by which everything 
likely to be useful to the enemy 
is destroyed before the approach 
of an advancing enemy. ‘Scorch¬ 
ed earth’ policy was first intro¬ 
duced by the Russians when 
Napoleon with his victorious 
army marched into Russia and 
had to leave the country in des¬ 
pair as he could not maintain 
his army in the face of scorched 
earth policy. In the Second 
World War, the Russians 
successfully scorched towns and 
villages before these had been 
captured by the Germans. This 
policy was very commonly 
resorted to in many other thea¬ 
tres of the Second World War. 

Scuttling, destroying or sinking 
a ship so as to prevent the 
enemy capturing the same. 

Seavacuee, one evacuated over¬ 
seas. 

Secret Session, is a session of 
the Parliament which visitors 
and Pressmen are not allowed to 
attend. During war time secret 
sessions are common. 

Self-Determination, the prin¬ 
ciple that every distinct people 
or nation should have the right 
to determine its form of Govern¬ 
ment and political destiny. 

Shell, a strong metal case filled 
with explosive and discharged 
from a gun. 

Shell Shock, a nervous com¬ 
plaint brought about by the ex- 

• plosion of a shell near the 
subject. 

Siegfried Line, the German 


counterpart of the Maginot 
Line, ( q . v.) constructed 1938, 
also known as the Westwall. 
Siren, specially constructed con¬ 
trivance for sounding loud war¬ 
ning about the approach of 
enemy aircraft. all clear, a 
long and continuous cry of the 
siren indicating that enemy 
planes have disappeared. 

Sit Down Strike, a strike in 
which the workers do not leave 
the plant but stay there idly. 
Slit Trench, trench of different 
shapes and sizes dug into earth 
for giving temporary protection 
,*against air-raids. 

. 6moke Screen, a screen of thick 

»*• • # • 

smoke put up to hide movement 
of troops, ships, etc. 

Socialism, "a theory or policy of 
social organization which aims at 
or advocates the ownership and 
control of the means of produc¬ 
tion, capital, land, property, 
etc., by the community as a 
whole and their administration 
and distribution in the interests 
of all." — N.E.D. 

Sokol, Czech national gymnastic 
movement. 

S. O. S., distress signal sent out 
by sinking ships meaning Save 
Our Souls. 

Soviet, Russian word meaning 
"council". Workers' councils or 
Soviets emerged first in the Rus¬ 
sian revolution of 1905. Reap¬ 
peared in 1917 and became the 
organs of the Communist revolu¬ 
tion and later of the Russian 
Administration. The amended 
constitution of 1936 changed 
their function substantially. The 
term "Soviet" is loosely used 
for the Soviet Union also. 
Spheres of Influence, certain 
countries or parts of countries in 
which another power desires to 
exert exclusive influence, without 
actually annexing them. 

SS, initials of German ‘Schutz- 
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Staffer protective squadron, a Tommy Gun, handy submachine 
select branch ot the Nazi party gun. 

army. Tories, old name of Conserva- 

Stirrup Pump, a kind of portable tives. Otbodox Conservatives 
pump worked by hand and very ,£re even now called Tories, 
useful in Air Raid Precaution for ,'Joj-lpedq< a self-propelled engine 


putting out fires caused by 
bombs. 

Strafe, a military colloquialism 
to mean punish severely. 
Strategy, the act of directing 
troops, etc., iu war. 

Stressa Front, the grouping of 
Powers at the Stressa Conference 
* 934 > called by Mussolini to 
discuss problem of the Danubian 
Basin. 

Succession States. States set up 
after the Great War of 1914-18 
on the territory of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. They inclu¬ 
ded Austria, Hungary, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, Roumania and 
Yugoslavia. 

Swastika, a hooked cross, the 
symbol of Nazis. 

Syndicalism, a revolutionary 
movement making trade unions 
the basis of social revolution as 
well as of future society. 

T ACTIC s, the ar t and science of 

arranging and using military 
1 rav.1 forces in time Qf wa ^ 

„.— a sudden descent of 

an _^°^ ane with The... 

,ijP a dU. foremost 

jk -strongly armoured- mili - 

vehicle armed... . .with 

T q A ^P mg and ^hine g™s. 

a „:, V ' S3e ! specially made 



of war charged with high ex¬ 
plosive, which explodes under 
water with terrific force by con¬ 
tact with any object. Also to 
hit with a torpedo. 

Torpedo-Boat, a small swift ves¬ 
sel which discharges torpedoes. 

.Torpedo Net, a network of steel 
finks extended by booms round 
about a vessel to intercept tor¬ 
pedoes fired at it. 

Torpedo Tube, the gun from 
Which a torpedo is discharged. 

Total War, a term to denote the 
modern form of war in which the 
distinction between combatants 

and non-combatants is fast dis¬ 
appearing. 

Totalitarian, denotes the single- 
party dictatorial form of Gov¬ 
ernments based on the theory of 
the "totality of the State." 

Trade Unions, associations of 
workers and other employees for 
common representation of the 
employees. 

Trench Mortar, a species of 
small cannon with a fixed angle 
of elevation largely used for 
throwing bombs on the opposing 
trenches. 

T. U. C., the initials of Trade 
Union Congress, the common or¬ 
ganization of British trade 
Unions. 


F* 011 in bulk - 

vrith b th°e r 

sion of tear gas. '' ' ^ 

* Waters, a three- 

State^n °k- 8 ?' to a 

^ international 

rights. 6 Stat * exercises sovereign 



__ior winch is titite*- 

seebaatr. 

Ulster, often used for Northern 
Ireland. The old Irish province 
of Ulster contained nine coun¬ 
ties, only six of which are in¬ 
cluded in Northern Ireland. 

U. N. O., the initials of the 
United Nations organization 
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formed as a result of the San 
Francisco Conference, May 1945 ' 
to succeed the League of Nations 

(details elsewhere). 

U.N.R.R.A., the initials of the 
United Nations Relief and Re¬ 
habilitation Administration form¬ 
ed in November 1943- Its ob¬ 
jective is to “help people to 
help themselves." Its tasks 
are: to build up adequate re¬ 
servoirs of food and other essen¬ 
tial supplies; to assure their 
efficient and equitable distribu¬ 
tion in liberated countries; and 
to stimulate local self-help and 
revival of production in such 
countries. 

U. S. A. A. F., United States Air 
F orce. 

U. S. S. R., abbreviation for the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Re¬ 
publics. 


\T at ran, the seat of the Pope, a 
v sovereign State. 

Versailles, Treaty of, the peace 
treaty ending the war of 
1914-18, concluded between the 
Allied and Associated Powers 
and Germany on June 28, 1919 - 
Veto, the right of the executive 
head to refuse to approve a 
piece of legislation. 

Vichy, the seat of the French 


Government after France’s capi¬ 
tulation in June 1940 under 
Marshal Petain. 


used for denoting American 
banking and finance interests. 

Westminster, Statute of, a do¬ 
cument regulating the relations 
between the members of the Bri¬ 
tish Commonwealth, passed in 
193 1 giving formal ratification 
to the declarations of the Im¬ 
perial Conferences in 1926 and 
1930. The document established 
equality of the members of the 
British Commonwealth, 

Whigs, old name of British 
Liberals. 

Whip, a member of a legislature 
entrusted by his party with the 
organization of voting. 

White Army, Russian anti-re¬ 
volutionary army in the Civil 
War of £917-21. 

White Russia, one of the con¬ 
stituents of Soviet Russia lying 
on the S. W. frontier. 

Wishful Thinking, a phrase sig¬ 
nifying optimism not always 
based on realism. 

■VTellow-Dog Contract, an Araer- 
ican slang for contracts 
between employers and employees 
whereby the employees under¬ 
take not to join any Trade 
Union. 

Young Plan, after the failure of 
Dawes Plan, the Young Plan 
fixed the German reparations at 
37 milliard marks payable in 59 
annual instalments. 


TT 7 afd, the leading nationalist 
W party of Egypt. 

Wall Street, the site of the new 
York Stock Exchange, hence 


*7 ionism, a Jewish movement to 
restore Jewish State in Pales¬ 
tine. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The British Empire is the largest empire that the world has ever 
seen. It extends to all the continents of the world and comprises peoples 
of almost all the races of mankind. The sun, it is said, never sets 00 
the British Empire. The following figures illustrate the vastness ot 
the Empire: 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AREA AND POPULATION OF THE 
EMPIRE AMONG THE. CONTINENTS (1939) 


Name of the continent 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

Australasia 


Area in 1,000 sq. miles 

122 

2,126 

3.819 

4.008 

3.279 


Population in millions 

493 

367 

60.6 

13 

10.5 


Totals 13.354 

The British Empire comprises 
about 20% of world's population. 


500.4 

20% of world's area and contains 


Political Structure 

nnli+S? J >0 ij tica L S t, ruct “f e of tho Empire is something novel. The 
or ° f ^ 1 , parts —° r ratller the different countries, provinces 

£ cLassL6e<i _l as°follows: Same ‘ But purposes th% may 

are nVaHhv’ii Sel f' ( ' overn j n g Dominions of the British Empire. These 
are practrca ly independent States co-equal with the Mother Country 

U-e., U. K.) but are within the Empire. This complete independence 
and autonomy was put in legal form by the Statute of Westminster 
Which was passed by the British Parliament in I93 r. 

P rivUeges" d The an Rri?m m r India a .” d Burma “*>/ “me Dominion 
executive-' G r ov f. rnme ° t stains direct control of the 

the Viceroy in India and the Governor in Burma have wide 
and plenary powers. (See Indian Constitution.) 

only*'Mate?"";*' £l ot f ct . ora l es and Mandated. Territories. Of these 

the Crown has nS!j 0deSia 4. have f e M"?°X ernin S constitutions. In these 
have represents. a Vet ° on •legislation. Bermuda, Bahamas, etc., 
trol over leris]**;™. but Crown retains substantial con- 

mixed dependencies . The Crown colonies are un- 

containinv a z^ 16 ^ e 8 18 ^ atu re 19 controlled by an executive 

a majority of Crown officials. 

that the 8UC ^ a ® Somaliland, differ from Crown colonies in 

004 belone to Bntish subjects and that the territory does 

The Ma £ Crown thou * h i4 is Dnder British suzerainty. 

were G«Jlian* d r,S^ <0 ™ s Me 411086 which before the war of 1914-18 
«nnan colonies or certain Turkish territories. The rights to 

5 
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territories were transferred to the League of Nations, which, in 
Us turn, entrusted their administration to certain Allied Powers. 

The British Empire, therefore, consists of: i. The United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 2. The self-governing 
to *ninn<i of Canada South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Eire, 

? The dependent Im^re India and Burma; 4 - The colonial empire 
consisting o P f Crown Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Terntones. 
These are' (a) Colonies —Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, Borneo, 
Ceylon Kenya Colony. Zanzibar. Mauritius, Nyasaland, Rhodesia, 
Nigeria, Gambia, Bermuda, Falkland Islands, British Gmana Bntish 
Honduras Newfoundland, Bahamas, Jamaica, Trinidad, Fiji, etc. (d) 

Perim Protectorate, Kenya Protectorate, Uganda 

Somaliland. Bechuanaland, Gold Coast Protectorates, ^ ierr J^ 
Protectorate, (c) The Mandated Territories are Palestine, Cameroon, 
To Poland, S.-W. Africa, Territory of New Guinea, Western Samoa 
Nauru. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is a Condominium. 

ITS CHARACTER 

The British Empire, strictly speaking, is neither a State! nor a 
Federation. It has no constitution, no Government of its own, and 
no central executive. It has grown and has not been made and ^ 
still in the process of growth. The relationship between the different 
parts of the Empire is still undefined and is at the initial stage of deve¬ 
lopment Until 1926, the Mother of Parliaments was regarded as the 
supreme legislative authority of the Empire and the Kmg was the 
of the Empire. The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined ^ Mother 
Country and the Dominions “as autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another, 
in anv aspect o£ their domestic or external affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of nations.” The Statute of Westmins¬ 
ter, the result of the Imperial Conference of 1931 removed the legislative 
supremacy of the British Parliament. The Statute, ratified by the 
British Parliament, empowered Dominion Parliaments to repeal or 
amend any Acts of British Parliament applying to them and provided 
that no Act of Parliament at Westminster was henceforth to extend 
to a Dominion except with the consent of that Dominion. The position 
to-dav, appears to be that, the Dominions are sovereign States and the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions are a confederation of States. 


The Dominions now reserve the right to declare war or make peace 
and are discarding the former principle that “when the King is at 
W ar, the Empire is at war.” During 1939-45 war the Dominions 
declared war individually after a vote of their own Parliament. Though 
all Dominions had been at war, Eire declared neutrality. The new 
constitution of 1937, enforced on December 29, i 937 > declares the 
right of the Irish nation to choose its own form of Government and 
determine its relations with other nations” and heland is declared as 
“a sovereign, independent, democratic, Catholic State. It signifi- 
cant that there is no mention of the British Crown in the Constitution. 
The post of the Governor-General has been abolished and an elected 
President is now the head of the State. ■ 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM 


the area 

and population 

in 1931 of 

the United 

Area 

Males 

Fe males 

Total 

sq. miles 

(on April 27, 1931) 

population 

50*874 

18,061,643 

19.732,360 

37,794,003 

7.466 

1.071,367 

1,087,007 

2,158,374 

30,405 

2,325.523 

2 . 57 G 457 

4,842,980 

221 

22,443 

26,865 

49.308 

75 

44.099 

49,106 

93.205 

5.200 

623,154 

656,591 

1 . 279.745 

94.241 

22,148,229 

24.069,385 

46,217,615 


The United Kingdom consists of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland. The area of the United Kingdom is 94,277 sq. m,, 
and the population according to the 1931 census was 46,219,615, the 
estimated population at the end of 1939 being 47,978,000. The fol¬ 
lowing table gives 
Kingdom in details: 

Divisions 

England (including 
Monmouthshire) 

Wales 
Scotland 
Isle of Man 
Channel Islands 
Northern Ireland 

Totals 

__ . t ^ ^ and Government. The British constitution, mainly 

unwritten and therefore flexible, has grown and has not been made. 
There are no doubt certain constitutional laws, but they are not so 
large or systematic as to be the basis of a constitution. The form 
01 Government is constitutional monarchy, the throne is hereditary, and 
succession is by primogeniture. Though the Chief Executive of the 

X L the f rown ' *e British constitution is a harmonious blending 
of the three classes of Government enumerated by Aristotle, viz., monar- 

^ > i\K ri: ^ OCraCy ' anc ! d f mocrac y- The Crown, the head of the Church 
t!? G ?Y ernment « monarchical element, while the House of Lords 
i USe °} Co 2? mo ? s ^present respectively aristocratic and 

IT! But m P ractice the democratic element as re- 

presented by the House of Commons is the supreme power of the realm. 
Ihe executive power of the State is exercised in the name of the 
crown by the Prime Minister and his fellow Ministers. The Cabinet, 

may he made and unmade by the House of Commons and 
“ „ House of Commons is the ruling House in the Kingdom. The 
of *5. stn ?tly parliamentary in that it must have the support 

ttiftih# ^ ori *y °* ^h e House of Commons, an elected body and ac¬ 

tually the ruling part of the legislature. 

allv Gro . wn ’ The Crown, as the Head of the State, is still theoretic- 

u J e A ? nl y P ef son who represents sovereignty. He is above the 

Ik himself the source of all laws and religion. His preroga- 

o tnough exercised on the advice of responsible Ministers, are wide 

. . ma ®y* Ho can declare war and make peace, can call and dis- 

___ *h e Parliament, can pardon offenders or grant amnesty and 

P 48 ® ordinances, even independently of the Parliament. But he 
cannot levy taxes. 
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British Parliament. The British Parliament, the mother of 
Parliaments, consists of two Houses. The House of Commons is the 
lower but practically the ruling house since 1911. It has 615 members 
elected bv universal adult suffrage, England sending 492, Wales 30, 
Scotland '74, and Northern Ireland 13 members. Members of the 
English. Scottish and Roman Catholic Churches, certain Government 
officials, sheriffs and Government contractors are ineligible for election. 
The House of Commons is elected for a maximum period of five years 
but can be dissolved earlier. Members of the House receive an annual 
salary of £600*. The House is presided over by the Speaker. The 
powers of the House of Commons have in the present century increased 
to the extent of placing the Upper House in a secondary position. 

By the Parliament Act of 1911. the House of Commons has been made 
supreme in ail monev matters, and in the matter of other Bills, the 

powers of the House of Lords have been curtailed to the extent of 

rendering its veto ineffective in the long run, and the House of Com¬ 
mons supreme. 

The Upper House, the House of Lords, consists of Lords Spiritual 
and Lords Temporal. The two Archbishops and 24 English Bishops 
constitute the Lords Spiritual. The Lords Temporal consist of the 

Royal Dukes, the Dukes and all Lords in so far as they are peers of 
the United Kingdom, and their seats are hereditary. In addition, 
there are 28 Irish peers elected for life, 16 Scottish peers elected for 
the duration of Parliament, and 7 Law Lords. The Lord Chancellor, 
who is a member of the Government, presides over the Upper House. 
By convention, three Cabinet Ministers are to be members of the House 
of Lords. The House of Lords also sits as the highest court of law 
in the country. 

The Legislative Procedure. Bills passed by the House of Com¬ 
mons must receive the approval of the Lords before receiving the 
assent of the Crown. But the House of Lords has no veto on financial 
Bills and on other Bills its veto is temporary. The King who possesses 
the prerogatives of veto and certification has not used the power since 
the days of Charles I, and the right has come to be obsolete for all 
practical purposes. 

The Cabinet. The Cabinet or the Executive Committee of the Par¬ 
liament and practically of the House of Commons is formed by the 
Prime Minister who is the leader of the majority party in the Com¬ 
mons. But besides the Cabinet Ministers there are also a number of 
Ministers who are not in the Cabinet. 


Political Parties. The Parliamentary system of Government has 
led to the development of political parties. And the traditional two- 
party system, though it had recently changed, had for the years 1931-45 
been replaced by a national or all-party Government consisting of the 
members of all the three parties. The Labour Party came to power as 
a result of the 1945 elections. The strength of the political parties in 
Great Britain as indicated by the last general election is given below: 


* A proposal to enhance this emolument to £1,000 is under con¬ 
sideration of the Parliament. 
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STATE OF PARTIES AFTER 1945 ELECTION 


Labour 

* » 1 

394 

National 

« ♦ * 

2 

Conservatives 

V • • 

183 

Communists 

• * 4 

2 

Nat. 

Liberals 

• a m 

13 

Irish Nationalists 


2 

Liberals 


12 

Independent 



Independents 

» » » 

ii 

Conservatives 


2 

Ulster 

Unionists 

• a ■ 

10 

Common Wealth 

• 4 4 

1 

Vacant seats 

4 4 4 

A 

Independent Labour 

• 4 4 

1 

1 . L. 

P. 

#44 

3 






PARTY MAJORITIES* 



The 

party majorities at 

General 

Elections since 1900: 



1900 


U 

134 

1929. (May) 



1906 

y w v 

L 

354 

No party maj. 


1910 

(January) 

L 

124 

1931 (October) 



1910 

(December) 

L 

126 

Nat. Govt. 

maj. 

497 

1918 

(Dec.) Coalition 

249 

I 935 (November) 



1922 

(November) 

C 

79 

Nat Govt. 

mai. 

248 

1923 

(December) 



J945 (July) 




No party 

A ✓N a k * ^ 

maj. 


Lab. Govt. 

mai. 

244 

1924 

(October) 

C 

211 





Royal Family 

(HOUSE OF WINDSOR) 

7 he King —His Most Excellent Majesty George 

< 2 x 1 ' C ' G ' # grace of God of Great 

ot the British Dominions beyond the seas. King, 

Eaith, Emperor of India, born December 14, i8q«n 

King George V, succeeded to the Throne on nth’ 

the abdication of his elder brother. King Edward 

10, 1936 and crowned at Westminster, May 12, 

26, 1923 the Lady Elizabeth Angela Marguerite 
August 4, 1900. 


VI, K. G., K. T., 
Britain, Ireland and 
Defender of the 
second son of late 
December, 1936 on 
VIII on December 
* 937 . married April 
Bowes-Lyon. born 


King's Children H. R. H. Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary 
(Heiress-presumptive to the Throne), born April 21, 1926 and H. R. H. 
Princess Margaret Rose, born August 21, 1930. 

ex-K -Z°J h 4 r A ?,*K erS the Kin e— H. R. H. the Duke of Windsor, 

VIII, elder brother of King George VI, succeeded to 

SI? January 20, 1936, abdicated in favour of his younger 

marrio/1 ni? xS- eX ?jk er „ IO * on account of marriage question, 

married Mrs. Wallis Warfield. June 3, i 937 . 

°* Gloucester, born March 31, 1900, married 

ri A „ rA0 x x 935 > Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, the Duchess of 

Gloucester, bom December 25, 1901. 


p The Princess Royal (Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary), 

, Harewood, born April 25, 1897, married February 28, 1922, 
, asce ]{ C3 » now 6th Earl of Harewood and has two sons, Hon. 
viscount Layelles and Hon, Gerald David Lascelles. _ 

U Unionist; L—Liberal; C—“Conservatives; Nat.—National. 
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British Monarchs since the Union of England & Scotland 


Year of 
accession 
1603 
1625 

1649 

1653 

1660 

1685 


1689 

1694 

3 703 


House of Stuart 

Year of 
accession 

House of Hanover 

James I 

17x4 

George I 

Charles I 

1727 

George II 

Commonwealth 

1760 

George III 

Parliamentary 

1820 

George IV 

Executive 

1830 

William IV 

Protectorate 

1837 

Victoria 

House of Stuart 


House of Saxe- 

Charles II 


Coburg and Gotha 

James II 

House of Stuart- 

1901 

Edward VII 

Orange 

William and Mary 


House of Windsor* 

William III 

igro 

George V 

House of Stuart 

1936 

Edward VIII 

Anne 

1936 

George VI 


The Cabinet 


Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Lord President of the Council 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Lord Privy Seal 

President of the Board of Trade 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Lord Chancellor 

Secretary of State for Home Dept. 

Secretary of State for Dominion 

Affairs 

Secretary of State for India and 
Burma 

Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Secretary of State for War 
Secretary of State for Air 

Secretary of State for Scotland ... 

Minister of Labour and National 
Service 

Minister of Fuel and Power 

Minister of Education 

Minister of Health 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 


Rt. Hon. Clement R. Attlee, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford Cripps, 

K.C., M.P. 

Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander, 

C.H., M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Jowitt 

Rt. Hon. J. Chuter Ede, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Viscount Addison 

Rt. Hon. Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
Rt. Hon. George H. Hall, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. John J. Lawson, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Stansgate, 

D.S.O. 

Rt. Hon. Joseph Westwood, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. George A. Isaacs, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Emanuel Shin well, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Ellen Wilkinson. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Tom Williams, M.P. 


* This change of title was made in July 17, 1917, by King 
George V. Formerly this house was called the House of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 
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In addition there are a number of minor Ministers including 
Under-Secretaries of State and Parliamentary Secretaries. 


Other Ministers 

Minister of Supply and Aircraft 
Production 

Minister of War Transport 
Minister of Food 
Minister of State 

Minister of Pensions 
Minister of Works 
Minister of Town and Country 
Planning 

Minister of National Insurance ... 
Minister of Civil Aviation 
Minister of Information 
Postmaster-General 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster 
Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Financial Secretary to the Treasury 


of Cabinet Rank 


Rt. Hon. John Wilmot, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Alfred Barnes, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. John Strachey, M.P, 
Rt. Hon. Philip J. Noel-Baker, 

M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Wilfred Paling, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Geo. Tomlinson, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Winster 

Rt. Hon. E. I. Williams. M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Earl Of Listowel 

Rt. Hon. John B. Hynd, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Hartley Shawcross, 

K.C., M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Frank Soskice, 

K.C., M.P. 

W. Glenvil Hall, M.P. 


British Prime Ministers 


Sir R. Walpole 
Earl of Wilmongton 
Henry Pelham 
Duke of Newcastle 
Duke of Devonshire 
William Pitt (afterwards 
Earl of Chatham and 
Duke of Newcastle) 

Earl of Bute 
George Grenville 
Marquess of Rockingham 
Earl of Chatham (2nd time) 
Duke of Grafton 
Lord North 


Marquess of Rockingham 
(2nd time) 

of Shelburne (afterwa 
Marquess of Lansdowne] 
of Portland 

William Pitt (the younger 
Henry Addington 


1721 William Pitt (2nd time) 1804 

1724 Lord Grenville 1806 

1743 Duke of Portland (2nd time) 1807 

1754 Spencer Perceval 1809 

1736 Lord Liverpool X812 

George Canning 1827 

Lord Goderich 1S27 

1757 Duke of Wellington 1828 

1762 Earl Grey 1830 

1763 Viscount Melbourne 1834 

1765 Sir Robert Peel 1834 

1766 Viscount Melbourne (2nd time) 1835 

1767 Sir Robert Peel (2nd time) 1841 

1776 Lord John Russell 1846 

Earl of Derby 1852 

1782 Earl of Aberdeen 1852 

Viscount Palmerston 1855 

1782 Earl of Derby (2nd time) 1858 

1783 Viscount Palmerston (2nd time) 1859 

1783 Earl Russel (2nd time) 1865 

1801 Earl of Derby (3rd time) 1866 
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British Pri 


II 


e Ministers (Contd.) 


Benjamin Disraeli (afterwards 
Earl of Beaconsfield) 
William Ewart Gladstone 
Earl of Beaconsfield 
(2nd time) 

Mr. Gladstone (2nd time) 
Marquis of Salisbury 
Mr. Gladstone (3rd time) 
Marquis of Salisbury 
(2nd time) 

Mr. Gladstone (4th time) 

Earl of Rosebery 
Marquis of Salisbury 
(3rd time) 

Arthur James Balfour 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 


Herbert Henry Asquith (L) 
1S68 David Lloyd George 
1868 (Coalition) 


Andrew Bonar Law (C) 
1874 Stanley Baldwin (C) 

1880 J. Ramsay MacDonald 

1885 (Lab.) 

1886 Stanley Baldwin (2nd time) 

(C) 

1886 J. Ramsay MacDonald 
1892 (2nd time) (Nat.) 

1894 Stanley Baldwin (3rd time) 

(Nat) 

1895 N. Chamberlain (Nat.) 

1902 W. Churchill (Nat.) 

1905 C. R. Attlee (Lab.) July 


1908 

1916 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1924 

1924 

1935 

1937 

1940 

1945 


Local Government 


Local government is carried on through popularly elected coun¬ 
cils. England and Wales are divided principally into 62 administra¬ 
tive counties, and 83 country boroughs, the respective councils being 
the appropriate local authorities. In London some functions are dis¬ 
charged by the London Country Council, the rest being vested in the 
common council of the City of London and 28 Metropolitan Boroughs. 
In addition, there are 300 non-county boroughs, 581 urban and 476 
rural districts. Borough councils are under Lord Mayors or Mayors, 
the rest have Chairmen as their heads. Some minor functions in rural 
districts are discharged by the Parish councils. In Scotland, the divi¬ 
sions are similar on the same broad lines. Each burgh of the principal 
classes—Royal Burghs, Parliamentary Burghs and Police Burghs—has 

a Town Council. The officials are Lord Provost or Provost, Bailies_ 

corresponding to the English Lord Mayor or Mayor, Aldermen and 
Councillors. The burghs numbered 201 and parishes 869 in the 1921 
census. By an Act in 1929, local government machinery in Scotland 
was brought into line with the English model. The new units of local 
government in Scotland are county councils and burghs with a popula¬ 
tion of over 20,000. r 


Finance. Ordinary Revenue'for the year ended March 31, 1945 
^ as / 3 * 2 38 -i millions. The principal sources of revenue were Income 
Tax £1,317 millions, Surtax £73.5 millions, Excess Profits Tax £477 
millions Estate Duties £111 millions. Customs £579 millions, Excise 
£497 millions The percentages of total expenditure met by taxation 

°U £?? I9 *?-45 are 85, 56, 35 L 4 M. 44-L 50.1, 53-2 
respectively. The total ordinary expenditure for the year ended 

T?ul 45 c was ^ 6 '° 63 raillions - the principal heads of expenditure being 
Debt Services £432 millions, Supply Services including Army, Navy, 

(C) Conservative; (L) Liberal; (Lab.) Labour; (Nat.) National 
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wof /I S « 6rV1Ce ,- etC - £b J , 626 mil!ions Th " «*ual rtvmue for 
mimofs tL^V 84 ™, llbons and the actual expenditure was / 5 , 134 
at/r enc Tbe n . estunated receipts and expenditure for 1946-47 were put 
y - £ |7 5 millions and £3.837 millions respectively (being /i 728 mil¬ 
lions less than the previous year’s estimate). 7 V g * " 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE BRITISH 

GOVERNMENT 


Year 


1938 - 39 

1939- 40 

1 94 0 - 4 1 

3941-42 
* 942-43 
* 943-44 
1 944-45 
* 945-46 

Year 


1938-39 

* 939-40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 
* 942-43 
* 943-44 
* 944-45 

1945-46 


Revenue in million £ 
Budget estimate 

1,025.2 

995 o 

1,360.2 

1.786.4 

2.627.1 
3.038.5 
3,098.0 
3.265 

Expenditure in million £ 
(Budget & Supp. Est.) 

1.032.2 

l. 933 .o 

2,666.8 

4.960.2 

5 . 707.5 
5 . 756.1 

5 . 937-4 

6,058 


Revenue account 

1,006.2 

1,132.2 

*. 495-3 

2.074.0 

2,819.9 

3.038.5 

3.238.1 

Revenue A(t*wnt 

1,019 

1.408.2 

3 . 970.7 

4 . 775-7 

5.637.4 

5 . 798.7 
6,063 


UNITED KINGDOM’S NATIONAL 


Year 


1908 (end) 

1914 

*932-38 

* 939-40 

1940-41 


Gross debts <$. Ter mm- Year 
able Annuities in 
Million £ 


* 




79 « 

708 

7.860 

8,931 

* 1.398 


194*42 

* 942-43 

* 943-44 

1944-45 


DEBTS 

Gross debts 6- Tenniu 
able Annuities in 
Million £ 

• • • 1 

15,885 

*9.593 

22,398 


Production and Trade 

'productions* feing^ron “anTste'?‘ a ‘ “ Untry ’ tho Principal indus- 
wui-work, Ship-buildinl ’ c ° tton textile, machinery and 

JSp 1 ** ‘ h ® P^ 0 urt\on U oTthe n Bri”di ^ ^ popu la ton 

to 19.4 million acres as against 11.9 
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million acres in i 9 39 - The United Kingdom usually imports far in 
excess of what she exports. A heavy unfavourable balance of trade 
is a normal feature of Great Britain’s foreign trade But the deficit 
in trade in merchandise is made good by receipts from sources Wee 
interest and profit from investments abroad, eanungs of Britishers 
abroad sent home, moneys spent by foreigners m England, shipping 
income, profits made by British banks in financing foreign trade, etc. 
Until recently the United Kingdom was the largest purchaser in the 

world market. 


THE ESTIMATED VALUES OF PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND 

AND WALES 1938-3° 

Estimated value in million £ 

Agriculture & Horticulture 

Fruits & Vegetables ... ^ J •• 

Live-stock & Produce thereof and Farm Produce 

Minerals (1938) 

Industrial Production (1935) 

Fisheries (1938) 


220 

33 

186 

215 

3464 

16 


Exports and Imports 



Total imports 

Total exports 

Balance of 


million £ 

million £ 

million 

1935 

756 

481 

—275* 

1937 

1.028 

597 

—43i 

1938 

910 

532 

—388 

I 939 

886 

485 

—401 

1940 

1,100 

439 

-66l 

1941 

1.145 

378 

—767 

1942 

1,206 

274 

—932 

1943 

1,885 

258 

—U547 

1944 

2,361 

258 

—2,103 


Britain’s best or largest customers are her Dominions, India and 
Burma, and on her part she purchases liberally and enormously from 
these countries. The following table indicates the directions of U. K.'s 
foreign trade with the Dominions, India and Burma: 


Country Imports million £ (193$) 


Canada 78.6 

South Africa 14.6 

Australia 72.1 

New Zealand 46.8 

India & Burma 56 


* 4 - indicates favourable balance 
balance of trade. 


Exports million £ 

22.5 

395 
' 38 2 
19.2 

3 M 


and — indicates unfavourable 
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The following table shows the percentage enjoyed in the foreign 
trade of United Kingdom in 1937 by Empire and non-Empire coun¬ 
tries respectively: 

% of Imports to U. K. % 0 f Exports from lK. 

British Empire 39.43 48.32 

Foreign Countries 60.57 51.68 

Under the pressure of the crisis of 1939-45 the nature, volume, 
direction and balance of trade underwent very substantial changes. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Northern Ireland has an area of 5>200 sq. miles and a population 
of 1,279,745 according to 1939 census. It comprises the six northern 
counties of Ireland. Northern Ireland returns 15 members to the House 
of Commons and enjoy limited self-government. It has, however, its 
own Parliament with two Houses, and a local Government. Certain 
fiscal and legislative powers are reserved to the British Crown. Most 
of the inhabitants are Protestants and pro-British. Agriculture is the 
most important industry. Oats are extensively grown. Recently pig- 
poultry has made considerable progress. The pre-war value of agri- 
^„ ura i Production of the province was about £i 5 millions. Chalk, 
rWf igneous rock, lime-stone, sandstones and coal are the 

chief mineral productions. Linen and ship-building are the important 

^BoVed bv n th P m fl U vT'r The bU ’ k ° l the taxes of the province ar» 

balance to Iht r ™ ey teke a P art and «mit the 

balance to the local Government. There are local taxes which are 

the exclusive subjects of the Northern Irish Government Customs /nd 

income tax, supertaxes, and Corporation tax are subjects o" ‘hr 

C’Overnment. The Revenue and Expenditure for the v a 

1943-44 were £52 millions and £51.97 millions respectively. * 

G Z erm) !' Hon ' KarI Granville, K.C.V O CB Dso 
Pnme Monster- Rt. Hon. Sir Basil S. Brooke, Bart.; C.B.K.' M.C. D l! 


DOMINIONS 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

populabon^of 11 w°sof, area o£ 3 .& 94 . 8 4 3 sq. miles and a 
tution of the Dominion 5 accordin £ 1< > 4 1 census. The present consti- 
Imperial ParliamJUt" f b 51 SecI , ° n , Nort ^ American Act of 1867 of the 
vested in the two H n ' S * Pclera l a ? d unitary. The legislative power is 
Commons Thp ^ houses of Parliament, the Senate and the House of 
Governor-General ad ™ imst £ tlon » 9 theoretically carried on by the 
Sovereign At fK Pri n y Council in the name of the British 

at the ImperialfW 1 the D ? mmxon 13 purely self-governing as defined 
nion, have 5 each ■ ” ference oi The nine provinces of the Domi- 

they eniov full „!!? ^P 3 ^** Parliament and Lieutenant-Governor and 
western t 4 itori P « ^ n0r 2 y ,n local matters - The Tukon and North- 
councils. The tw— ho ^ ever ' governed by commissioners assisted by 

Dominion Senate has 96 members nominated for life 
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and the Commons has 245 elected members. The capital of the Domi¬ 
nion is Ottawa, and French and English are the official languages. 
Canada is largely agricultural though recently industries have made 
phenomenal progress. Wheat and oats are the most important crops. 
Dairying, fruit-farming, ranching, forestry, fisheries and mining are 
other important national industries. U. S. A. absorbs the major 
portion of the Dominion's foreign trade and the next share is United 
Kingdom’s. The Revenue and Expenditure of the Dominion in *942-43 
were 2,183 million dollars and 4,387 million dollars respectively.. The 
estimated revenue and expenditure for 1943-44 were 2,570 million dol¬ 
lars and 5,322 million dollars respectively and those lor 1944-45 were 
2,300 million dollars and 5,246 dollars respectively. The net Public 
Debt on 31-3-44 was $8,740 millions. 

Governor-General of Canada —Field-Marshal Ford Alexander. Prime 
Ml,lister— Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, C. M. G. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 

The Commonwealth has an area of 2,975,581 sq. miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 6,629.839 according to 1933 census. The Commonwealth was 
formed in 1901 and comprises six original states. The constitution is 
federal. The executive power is exercised by the Governor-General in 
the name of the British Crown with the assistance of an executive coun¬ 
cil of 14 ministers. The federal parliament has two Houses, the Senate 
with 36 members elected for 6 years, and the House of Representatives 
with about 72 members elected for three years. The original States 
have each its Parliament which retain the residual powers over its own 
territories. The federal capital is Canberra. Agriculture, sheep-fanning 
and dairying are the most important national industries. The principal 
crop is wheat. Gold mining is also important. The major portion of 
Australian foreign trade is with Empire countries. The chief exports are 
wool, dairy products, cold meats, wheat, fruits and vegetables. Chief 
imports, are machinery, iron and steel, piece-goods, petroleum, mineral 
oil, tea and tobacco. The revenue and expenditure in 1944-45 were £377 
millions and ^643 millions respectively. The Public Debts of the Com¬ 
monwealth stood at A ^2,367 millions inclusive of the States' debts. 

Governor-General —H. R. H. Duke of Gloucester, K.G., P.C., K.T., 
K.P. Prime Minister. —Mr. Joseph B. Chifley. 

NEW ZEALAND 

The Dominion comprises an area of 102,410 sq. miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 1,491,484 according to 1936 census. The present constitution, 
established in 1857 as a colony, was raised to the status of a Dominion 
in 1907. The form of Government is unitary and the administration 
is carried on by the Governor-General in the name of the British Crown 
with the help of a ministry responsible to the New Zeland Legislature— 
the General Assembly which consists of two Houses: the Legislative 
Council (upper) and the House of Representatives (lower). The upper 
House has 86 members who hold office for 7 years and the Lower House 
has 80 members elected for 8 years. Agriculture, dairying, fruit-farm- 


EIRE 



ing, cattle and sheep breeding are the important industries and wheat, 
oats, and barley are the important agricultural crops of the Dominion 
Gold, silver and coal are mined. In normal times about 90 per cent 
of the trade of the dominion is with Empire countries. Dairy produce is 
the chief export, meats, wool, hides and skin and gold being next in 
importance. Imports mainly consist of manufactured goods. The revenue 
and expenditure in i944’45 were £54 millions and £53 millions respec¬ 
tively. The gross national debts stood at about /604 millions on 41 
March, 1945. 


Governor-General —Lieut.-General Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C.. 

K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., P.S.O. Prune Minister —Rt. Hon. Peter 
Fraser, P.C. 

THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union has an area of 472,494 sq. miles and a population of 
2,003,857 Europeans and 7,586,041 non-Europeans according to 1936 
census. The present constitution, based on an act of the Imperial 
Parliament of 1909 which united in 1910 the self-governing colonies of 
Gape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, 
into the present union. The colonies became provinces. The execu- 
Uve power is exercised by the Governor-General in the name of the 
Bntish Crown with the help of an Executive Council of Ministers. The 

Tki° n , Par ia T ent has two Houses ’ the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
.A™™ 61 . h u S ™ embers ’ 8 nominated and the rest elected—all of 
memhr,? U n be t °i ur ° pean , descent ’ The Assembly has 150 elected 
aUmied to° E ? ropean descent ’ Since non-European natives 

Lower Hon J -rL 4 membera to the Upper nnd 3 members to the 
lnS 5 provinces have their own legislatures for dealing 

mlr n Agriculture, fruit-farming and live-stock arc im- 

cane t rold h m' PrinC1I?a ,u r0ps are . wealies, wheat, barley, potatoes, sugar- 
cane. Gold mining is the most important industry of the Union which 

coal am aTsoVreH 5 °” /o ^ fa outpat ° f 6°> d ^ anS 

coal are also largely mined. Manufactured goods are the princioal im- 

goM wool He dYam°ond Wh i ,e Ch , ief T° ftS ’ *“ °' d « of ‘am 

trie, and the Ti l? ’ f ™ ,ts and c ? a! - I" normal times Empire coun- 
revonue U ’ K ;° nJOJr th ? 1,on s shares of ‘he Union’s trade. The. 

if!"" 1 ' ° f thc Union were £91 millions and £too 

The tota! national debt stood at 

Primr° en 4 m !rJ he i_ R *• Hon ‘ Ma i° r Gideon Brand van Zyl P.C. 
Mtmster Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, P.C. 


EIRE* (Irish Free State) 

1 an area a ^ olJ t 26,000 sq. miles and had a population of 

preinf Eire ?° rm f rly a part of the Unitcd Kingdom, the 

mr.nf Constitution is mainly based on an Act of British Parlia- 

1 $?°' P nder this Act Ireland was divided into Irish Free 

wnam d- r Ireland) and Northern Ireland. The Act provided for 

—_ Parliaments for t he two Irelands. Southern Ireland refused to 

■JJ,. ** significant that unlike other Dominions, Eire did not declare 
the Axis Powers and remained strictly neutral. 
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accept the 19.20 constitution but Northern Ireland agreed. A treaty 
between Great Britain and Southern Ireland resulted 111 the latter ac¬ 
cepting Dominion Status under the name of Irish Free State xi S 
Eireann.) The Eire Parliament consists of two Houses, the House of 
Representatives (Dail Iiireann) and the Senate (Seannad Eireann). The 
Government was to be carried by a Governor-General in the name T ,°f 
the British Crown and with the assistance of elected ministers The 
Irish constitution of to-day has passed through a series of modifications 
since 1921. The Parliament approved of a new constitution m June 
1937, a plebiscite approved it in July of the same year. Under this 
constitution the old name Eire has been restored and the country is 
declared to be a sovereign, independent, democratic State. The post ot 
Governor-General is also abolished and an elected President is now the 
Head of the State. The President acts on the advice of an Executive 
Council The Upper House (Senate) has Go members, 11 nominated by 
the Prime Minister and the rest elected; and the Lower House (the 
House of Representatives) has 13S elected members. Official languages 
are English and Irish. Agriculture, livestock, poultry, dairy are the im¬ 
portant industries of Eire. The largest share of Eire s trade is absorbed 
by Great Britain. Chief imports are manufactured goods and principal 
exDorts are livestock, meat, dairy produce, and wines and beer. The 
revenue and expenditure in 1943-44 were ^43-8 millions and ^45 mil- 
lions respectively and the revenue and expenditure for 1944-45 we . re 
£46.2 and £4 8.5 respectively. The estimates for I 945 ' 4 6 were £* s mil¬ 
lions and £52.4' millions respectively. 

President —Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly. Prime Minister —Eamon de Valera. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Area, Population, Government and Constitution .—The U. S. A. 
comprises an area of 2,977,128 sq. miles and a population of 131,669,275 
(1940). The estimated population by the end of October, 1945 was 
above 140 millions. The overseas territories of U. S. A. have a popula¬ 
tion of 18,951,956 and a total area of 712,836 sq. miles. The U. S. A. 
consists of 48 States each of which has its Government and legislature 
and enjoy autonomy in local or State affairs. The Federal Government 
in Washington is the Central Government which has exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion over matters of common interest to the States. The form of Gov¬ 
ernment is federal and is based on the Constitution of 1787. The 
Federal Legislature consists of the Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The Senate consists of two members from each State ( i.e 96 in 
all) elected for 6 years and the House of Representatives has 435 mem¬ 
bers elected every second year by the citizens of the 48 States. 

The executive power is vested in the President who is elected every 
leap year. The electors chosen for the election of the President meet 
in their respective State Capitals and give their votes. The votes of 
the electors of all the States are opened in the presence of both the 
Houses of the Congress. The total number of votes is 531 and a mini¬ 
mum of 266 votes are necessary for Presidential election. The Vice- 
President of U. S. A. is also elected every leap year simultaneously 
with the President. If a President dies before taking office the Vice- 
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President-elect becomes the President. The Vice-President presides over 
the upper House of the Legislature—the Senate. 

The President is the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the Navy 
and of the militia. The President of U. S. A. as the Chief of the 
State wields very important and substantial powers. All bills passed 
by the American Congress must receive the President’s assent. He also 
enjoys the prerogative of suspensive veto. He may refuse his assent 
to any bill passed by the Congress and may return the same with 
his recommendation for reconsideration by the Congress. If such a bill 
is not repassed with at least a two-thirds majority, the same is not 
placed on the Statute book. 

The President of U. S. A. is the head of the State. He is not 
responsible to the Legislature and is removable from office only through 
impeachment. The Ministers, rather the State Secretaries, are all ap¬ 
pointed by the President, and they are not members of, nor are they 
responsible to the Legislature. 

Legislature. The Lower House of the Congress, the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, enjoys special privileges with regard to Money Bills, and 
the Upper House, the Senate though a revising chamber, shares im¬ 
portant powers with the President in the administration of U. S. A. 
Besides legislative functions, the Senate has the power to give or with¬ 
hold its advice or assent to the ratification of treaties with foreign 
powers. The Senate has moreover the power of confirming or rejecting 
major appointments made by the President. The Senate can also re¬ 
move from office by a two-thirds majority, any civil officer of the 
United States impeached by the House of Representatives before the 
Bar of the Senate. The House of Representatives consists of 435 mem¬ 
bers elected every second year by the citizens of the States who are 
qualified to vote for the State Legislature. There appears to be univer¬ 
sal adult franchise at least theoretically. There are residence qualifica¬ 
tions of varying lengths in the different States. Moreover the payment 

of taxes and literacy are insisted upon as electoral qualifications in manv 
of the States. y 

The President's salary is 75.000 dollars per year, that of the Vice- 
President is 15,000 dollars per year. Each of the Cabinet officers 
receives 15,000 dollars a year and each member of the Federal Legisla- 
ure gets 10,000 dollars per year besides allowance and the salary of 
tne Speaker of the House of Representatives is 15,000 dollars per year. 

the Government of U. S. A. is composed of three coordinate 
ranches, the Executive, the Legislature and the Judiciary. The pri- 

s> functions and powers of each of these branches are clearly writ¬ 
ten m the Constitution of the land. 

Production , Trade, Commerce, etc. —U. S. A. is the most prosperous 
% n , y ,n modern world. Her wealth and prosperity are mainly 

^, °° “er enviable position as the greatest producer nation in the 
5*1 s Ph eres of production—agriculture, mining, manufacturing 
. u * tne9 * fisheries—she occupies the first position. She contributes 

"V°%of the world production of cotton and wheat, 40% of coal, 
tr/° r? 5 % of iron and steel and more than 60% of world’s oil. 
ThJ* f n 6 • n ° W COmma od the major part of the world’s carrying trade 
oiiowing figures will give some idea about U.S.A.'s prosperity. 
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AGRICULTURE & ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Name of Industry 


Production by qty. Value of Production 
000,000’s omitted 1,000,000 dollars 


Agriculture including 
farm produce (1942) 
Agriculture Food Crops (1942) 
Barley (1943) 

Corn ( 1943 ) 

Wheat (1943) 

Potato ( 1943 ) 

Sugar Cane (1944) 

Sugar beet (1944) 

Tobacco ( 1943 ) 

Cotton ( 1943 ) 

Wool (1942) 

Milk (i 944 ) 

Eggs ( 1944 ) 


— 16,071 

3,175 bushels* 6,387 

322 
3,076 
836 
465 

6.3 short tons 

6.8 

1,372 lbs. 

12 bales of 500 lbs. gross. 
459 lbs. 

119,200 lbs. 

57.48i 


MINERAL & INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Name of Industry 

Quantity 

ooo.ooo’s omitted 

Value in 
1,000,000 dollars 

Minerals: 


2,493 

5-563 

Metallic (i 943 ) 

• % • 

Non-Metallic (i 94 2 ) 

• ■ *4 

Manufacturing 


56.843 

Industries (1939) 

• • 6 


LIVE-STOCK 


In 1944. there were 9-3 million horses, 3.6 million moles, 82.2 
million cattle, 51.7 million sheep and 83-8 million swine m U. S. A. 
The were 463 million chickens in 1945- 


TRADE 

As the above figures would indicate, U. S. A.’s internal and external 
trade is of t colossfl magnitude. In recent years U. S A has usurped 
the United Kingdom’s centuries-old position of being the largest buyer 
of foreign goods. At present, as during the last 10 years, the U. S. A. 
is the largest buyer and seller in the world market. The annual averages 
of U. S. A.’s Exports and Imports for the years 1938-1942 are 4-683 
million dollars and 2,598 million dollars respectively. This shows that 
the U. S. A. enjoys very substantial balance of trade. 
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TRANSPORT 

In 1942, there were in all 242,744 miles of rail roads, 3,004,000 
miles rural roads of which 1,373,000 miles were surfaced. Air trans¬ 
port is also on a very vast scale in U. S. A. In shipping U. S. A.’s 
position has marvellously improved in recent years. The total ton¬ 
nage of all vessels registered under the United States was 13,721,614 
(gross) tons and the total number of vessels was 27,075 before Pearl 
Harbour attack. During 1942-45, U. S. ship-yards turned out thousands 
of ships and at present U. S. A. commands more than 50% of world's 
carrying trade. 


FINANCE 

Budget Estimates for years ended 30th June, 1945 and 1946 were 
Receipts, 45 » 7 2 9 million dollars and 41,255 million dollars respectively 
and expenditure 98,912 million dollars and 82,530 million dollars 
respectively. 

In 1943 the net receipts and expenditures of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment were 22,282 million dollars and 78,182 million dollars respectively. 

In 1944, the figures rose to 44*149 million dollars and 93,744 
million dollars respectively. National debts of U. S. A. were 275,000 
million dollars by December 1945. 

President .—Harry S. Truman, who succeeded the late Mr F D 
Roosevelt on 12th April, 1945. 


Presidents of the United States 


Name 


George Washington 
John Adams 
Thomas J efferson 
J ames Madison 
J ames Monroe 
John Quincy Adam9 
Andrew J ac kson 
Martin Van Buren 
William H. Harrison 
John Tyler 
James K. Polk 
Zachary Taylor 
Millard Fillmore 
Franklin Pierce 
James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Johnson 


Term of Service Name 


Term of Service 


1789-1797 Ulysses S. Grant 
1797*1801 Rutherford B. Hayes 
1801-1809 James A. Garfield Mar.- 
1809-1817 Chester A. Arthur 
1817-1825 Grover Cleveland 
1825-1829 Benjamin Harrison 
1829-1837 Grover Cleveland 
1837-1841 William McKinley 
■Apl. 1841 Theodore Roosevelt 
1841-1845 William H. Taft 
1845-1849 Woodrow Wilson 

1849- 1850 Warren Gamaliel Harding 

1850- 1853 Calvin Coolidge 
1853-1857 Herbert Clark Hoover 
1857-1861 Franklin D. Roosevelt* 
1861-1865 Harry S. Truman 
1865-1869 


1869 

1877 

Sept. 

1881 

1885* 

1889* 

1893- 

1897 - 

1901- 

1909- 

1913- 

1921- 

1923- 

1929- 

1933 * 

1945 * 


-1877 

-1881 

1881 

-X885 

-1889 

-1893 

-1897 

-igor 

-1909 

’1913 

-1921 

-1923 

-1929 

1933 

1945 


Four times elected and died in harness April 1945. 
6 
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UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


The emergence of Soviet Russia within 20 years from 1918 as one 
of the great powers in the world is as much a phenomenon of the 20th 
century 8 as the complete metamorphosis of Japan from mediaeval to 
modern life during the 20 years between 1871 and 1891 was 
phenomenon of the 19th century. 

The revolution that broke out in March 1917 resulted in the over¬ 
throw of monarchy with the abdication of Emperor Nicholas II. to 
November 1917, the Russian Soviet Republic was organized, to 1923, 

SSTcTm^Sd^SS? and teal State authorities These primary 
Soviets elected the higher Soviets through indirect elections. The 
All-Russian Supreme Organ, the Soviet Congress was elected by the 
Primal Soviets on the basis of one member for each 25.000 workers 

and one member for each 1,25,000 peasants^The ( ?°° gT< ^® leCt ] ^ k g 
central Executive Committee, a permanent body which could make 
laws between the intervals of the Congress, The Central Executive 
Committee elected the Council of People 9 Commissariat. With the 
amendment of the constitution in 1936. the Soviet system was 
abolished and the method of indirect election was dropped and toe 
Congress was cancelled. All Soviets, high or low, are now eteted by 
the people and lower Soviets do not control higher ones The Supreme 
Council of the Union is elected by all toe working people—workers and 

peasants—all having equal voting powers, with ' 

regarding toe workers. The Supreme Council is bicameral, r. The 
Council 8 of the Union (drawing one member from each 300,000 
inhabitants) and 2. The Council of Nationalities drawing 25 membera 
from each constituent republic and fixed numbers from autonomous 
national territories. The Supreme Council has a pr^idium wito a 
Chairman and 15 members, one from each republic. The Chairman is 
thus the President of toe Soviet Republic. The Supreme Council also 
elects the People's Commississars who are analogous to Ministers m 
other countries. The People's Commissars are responsible to to 
Supreme Council (which latter is analogous to the Lower Chamber). 
The Communist Party is the only authorized political organization and 
candidates approved by this party can only stand at Legislative 

elections. 


The position of the constituent Republics in 
population in 1939 is given below: 

Constituent Area in 1,000 

Republic Sq, miles 

{ 1938 ) 

R.S.F.S.R. 6,372.9 

Ukraine I 7 1 - 8 

White Russia 49 

Azerbaizan 33 


area in 1938 and 


Population in 
millions 
{Jan. 1939 ) 

109.3 

3i 

5*6 


3.2 
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Constituent 

Area in 1,000 

Population in 

Republic 

Sq. miles 

millions 


( 1938 ) 

{Jan. 1939) 

Georgia 

27 

3-5 

Armenian S.S.R. 

11.6 

1.3 

Turkmen S.S.R. 

171.4 

1.3 

Uzbek S.S.R. 

146 

6-3 

Tadzhik 

55-6 

1.5 

Kazakh 

1,059.2 

6.1 

Kirghiz 

76 

ADDITIONS IN 1939 & 1940 

i -5 

From Finland 

16.2 

.s 

,, Poland 

77-7 

J 

12.8 

,, Roumania 

193 

3.5 

,, Estonia 

18.4 

1.1 

,, Latvia 

20 

2 

,, Lithuania 

23 

29 


Area and Population. The total area of the Union in 1938 was 
8 ' 1 73 » 55 o sq m. and the total population according to 1939 census was 
170,467,572. With the additions during 1939 and 1940 of areas from 

itccb ? oland ' Roumania an <* oi Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, the 
U.b.b.K. had an area of 8,349,094 and a population of 193,198,000. 
I he present position as regards population is not known as the war has 

* k ®S ) a heav 7 toU on th e Republic. According to 1939 Census. 

32.8/ 0 of the people was urban and 67.2% was rural. There were 81 
towns with population of above 100,000. The largest cities are 
Mo^ow with 4,137,018 inhabitants and Leningrad with 3,191,304 

inhabitants. There were 9 cities with population varying between 
500,000 and 1,000,000. 


Production, Trade, Commerce, etc. Figures of production, trade, 
commerce etc., for years after 1939 are not easily available. During 

t® 1 ? 1 U very z u lghIy P°P ulous an <i productive territories of the 
Kepubhc had changed hands repeatedly. Devastation and dislocation by 

" ar operations had been widespread, intensive and protracted. But it 

^ a ?! umed ^ in s P ite of all these facts, the industrial 
£ ° d JJ° T f Un u° n must have **** on an ^crease during the 
7one* +1, if^ war and heavy industries were shifted to safer 

West Urals during German invasion on the South and the 

level Ain-irnr£ Ut kept at a wonderfully high and increasing 

safelv production must have terribly suffered. It can be 

fill un th#» Vm° n bas been marching apace not only to 

duction in SP 8 «nh pr0d . uction during 1941-45, but to attain record pro¬ 
duction in all spheres in very near future. 

rfratitrv^^af^' Until recently Russia was mainly an agricultural 
nninn? r Q ^^ t present she, like Canada and U. S. A., possesses the 
Ru? aorir °J combining agricultural prosperity with industrial. 

cA a ? d P° ultr y inning are still the means of livelihood 

P ltWatS^ Ct ** RuS8iaD P«>P^ * 94 i. the total area under 

was 157,000,000 hectares. There were 243,000 collective 
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farms, 1,300.000 private farms and 3.961 state f ^ rm ^_ 8 4 /o 
was done by collective farms, 4% b y individuals and 12 / 0 
the State. The following figures of agricultural production 

000,000's omitted 


themselves 


production 
directly by 
speak for 


Area under cultivation (194 *) 

,, ,, Forests 

,, Food grains (194*) 

Total grain crops produced (I 94 1 ) 
Sugar (I 94 1 ) 


175 hectares 

950 

no 

1,270 double Cwts. 
4.16 Cwts. 


In 1941 there were 618,000 live-stock breeding farms and in 1938 
there was 63,200,000 cattle, 17,500,000 horses. 102,500,000 sheep and 


goats and 30,600,000 swine. 

Mineral and Manufacturing Industries. Russia has always been 
rich in mineral resources and in industrial potentialities. Since 1923 
these resources have been systematically developed and exploited, the 
Five-year Plan started in 1928 and the later encouragements given to 
industries by the State under a system of rigid control and supervision 
and sometimes active participation increased the industrial production 
of U. S. S. R. tremendously. During 1938-4°' 2 ' 9 °° new industrial 
enterprises were set up. Relevant figures of production are given 


below: 


ooo’s omitted. 


Coal (1940) ... ... ••• 164*600 metric tons. 

Pig iron (1938) ••• ••• I 4»479 

Steel (1940) ... ... ••• 18,400 

Oil (1940) ... ... ••• 34.200 ,, ,, 

Total value of industrial 

output (1940) ... ... ... 137*500 million roubles. 

Trade. Foreign trade is a State monopoly. Everything is bought 
and sold by or through the State. In 1938 the total quantity and 

value of imports and exports were: Imports , 1,127,000 metric tons and 
1,422,000,000 roubles; Exports, 9,682,000 metric tons and 

1,331,000,000 roubles. The best customers were U. S. A., United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, China, Germany, Iran, Mongolia. 

Communications. The length of railways in January 1940 was 
95,000 kilometres and the length of roads was 1,368,000 kilometres in 
1935 - Civil aviation is popular. There are 110,000 kilometres of 
navigable waterway. 

Finance. In 1940 the revenue and expenditure of U. S. S. R. 
were 180,241 million roubles and 174*35° million roubles respectively. 
The estimates for 1944 were 245,600 million roubles (revenue) and 
245,600 million roubles (Expenditure). The present volume of 
Russia’s national debt is not known. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of U. S. S. R .— 
Nikolai Mikhailovich Shvernik. Chairman, Council of People's Commissars 
—Field-Marshal Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. Vice-Chairman, Council of 
People's Commissars and People's Commissar of Foreign Affairs— 
Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov. General Secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist Party —Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 
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INDIA 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND NATURAL BOUNDARIES 

India comprises an area of 1,581,410 sq. miles of which 865,446 sq. 
miles or nearly 55% is covered by British Indian Provinces and 
715,964 sq. miles or nearly 45% is covered by States and Agencies. 
The extreme points from north to south are at latitudes 8° and 37 0 , and 
from west to east 6x° and 97°. The land frontier measures nearly 
5,000 miles and the coast line measures nearly 4,000 miles. India’s re¬ 
markable frontiers consist of lofty mountain chains, and sea boundaries 
consisting of the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. The Himalayas, 
on the north, are an effective protection against invasion from the north, 
while the mountain ranges in the north-west frontier with small gaps 
here and there are weaker natural protections. The eastern barriers, 
tha.. /Issam hills, are not impassable or impregnable. The coast line 
contains a very small number of good harbours and there are only 3 or 4 
openings of any importance into the land. According to the 1941 
census, the Indian Empire has a total population 389 millions of which 
the British Indian Provinces' share is 296 millions and that of States 
and Agencies is 94 millions. The population shares in percentages of 
the total are British India, 73.5% and Indian States and Agencies 
26:5%. 

Geographically, India consists of three well-marked natural divisions. 
These are I. The mountain region of North India. II. The Indo- 
Gangetic plain and III. The Deccan Plateau; each division has its own 
physical and economic characteristics. 

I. The Mountain Region: The Hindukush Mountains run 
south-west and the Sulaiman range and the Khirthar Mountains continue 
the line of demarcation. There are passes across these mountains, chief 
among them are the Khyber, the Gumal and Bolan passes which con¬ 
stitute the only routes between Afghanistan and India. The Himalayas, 
running south-east, act as a climate barrier and are the perennial source 
of the great rivers which water Northern India. South of the Himalayas 
is the low Siwalik Range which is separated from the main ranges by 
a valley known a9 Dun in the west, and as Mari in Nepal. Forest 
and water power are the main economic wealth of this region and these 
are being successfully exploited. Rice, wheat, maize, millets, barley 
and tea are the principal agricultral produce of these regions. The tea 
gardens 6f Darjeeling and Assam contribute 80% of Indian tea and 
more than 50% of world tea. Fruits are abundantly grown in the 
drier and sunnier regions of Kashmir, the Kulu and Peshawar districts. 

II. The Indo-Gangetic Plain: This region, forming the major 
part of the continental India, is enclosed on the west and the north 
by the Hindukush and the Himalayas and on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and the Vindhya Ranges. The hilly province of Assam and 
Chittagong Division form the eastern boundary. The GaDges, the 
Brahmaputra and the Indus are the main drainages of the Division and 
they mainly account for the economic wealth of the region. (I) The 
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sawaw-* s «£ r-srS 

£ SS TfA g. 

of its fertility and partly because of the fact that the Ganges has * 

tributaries which draw their water from the Himalayas and from 
monsoon rainfall. (2) The Brahmaputra, of w ^ ,ch ^ “ eaS te^ 

is in Tibet, becomes^ M* Z^rlToi 

SqSuS ^than e 6 oo 0 f ft la at>ve N *e he s r 4 tvef aSdTbemfore “ahigh roaTfo? 
~ a | a ® C rou b ^ we T ^ efTn^ Kast^Ttiie nte/Tntem “the Punjab 

i&a brr £ « « r^ u ?£ 

forms a biff delta at its mouth about 8,000 sq. miles m area. From 
M™ to August, the river often rises to destructive floods. The im¬ 
portance of the river for irrigation is enormous and some of the 
markable agricultural developments of Sind owe much to this river. 

The alluvial plains created and maintained by the above river 
<?vstem extend over Bengal, lower Assam, major part of the United 
Provinces and over the Punjab and Sind. The chief Agncultml crops 
of the great division are rice, wheat, Jute, barley, pulses, millets, sugar 
cane and oil-seeds. Rice is extensively grown on the Ganges valley 
where the silt deposits of annual floods fertilize the soil. Jute is a 
monopoly of Bengal, opium and indigo are grown in the humid and 
equable climate in the eastern portion of the Gangetic plain while 
millets, oil-seeds and sugar-cane are fairly distributed all ove i T 
plain. Wheat is abundantly grown in the Punjab and the United 

Provinces. 


Ill The Deccan Plateau: With the Vindhya Range as the base 
and Cape Comorin as the apex, the Deccan plateau or Dakshtnatya 
resembles a triangle. The Deccan consists of the whole of peninsular 
India and is bounded on three sides by mountain ranges which may 
be considered as the sides of a triangle. On the north stand die 
Vindhya and the Satpura Ranges and on the eastern and western sides 
stand respectively the Eastern Ghat and Western Ghat mountains 
which "meet and culminate in a knot of mountains, the Nilgin HiUs . 
Two strips of flat land bound the Deccan on the east and the west. 
The eastern strip is known as Konkan in the north and Malabar m 
the south and the western coast strip is known as the Coromandel 
coast, the southern part whereof is known as the Carnatic. The table¬ 
land slopes from west to east and most of the great rivers flow into 
the Bay of Bengal. The slopes of the Vindhya and Satpura mountains 
are westward towards the Arabian Sea. The Mahanadi, Kistna, North 
and South Penner, Cauvery and Vaigi fall into the Bay of Bengal while 
the Tapti and Narbada pour themselves into the Arabian Sea. A con¬ 
siderable portion of the Mahanadi is navigable. The Godavari traversing 
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the entire breadth of the peninsula is the longest river in the Deccan 
being 900 miles in length. It has the largest basin. The Cauvery 
encloses a series of islands in its course and the rapids formed in its 
descent are of great scenic beauty. The Narbada and Tapti running 
almost parallel enter the Gulf of Cambay after running rapid courses 
through deep gorges and both these rivers are hardly navigable. Rich 
forests, cinchona trees and cocoanut trees are the principal vegetation 
of the Deccan while cotton, rice, millets, oil-seeds, sugar-cane and 
tobacco are the important crops of the region. Tea and coffee grow on 
the warm deep hillsides in the south and spices grow on the south-east 
coast. 



ate and Rainfall 


India presents a great variety of climate and rainfall. Dryness and 
moisture, heat and cold,—these extremes are most typically found. In 
northern parts of the country summer brings extreme heat and winter 
most intense cold. Northern India, lying beyond the Tropic of Cancer, 
presents complex variations in temperature. The peninsula which is a 
tropical region has almost a uniformly hot climate throughout the year. 
There is practically speaking no cold season there. The variations in 
rainfall are also equally marked. While the average rainfall in India 
is somewhere near 4^ inches. Cljerrapuaji-receives ^bojjiches in the year, 
*jdL.Siad gets noV more. than*.7< inches only. Iff respect of the quantity 
of annual rainfall the first six positions of honour are occupied by 
Konkan, Assam, Malabar, Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar respectively. 


The Moonsoons 

The Indian rainfall is periodic, and the rainy season more or less 
continues from June to September. Rainfall is largely influenced by 
what is known as the Trade Winds or monsoon currents. There are two 
such currents—the south-west monsoon and the north-east monsoon—the 
south-west monsoon which proceeds from sea to land from May to 
September, and north-east monsoon blows in an opposite direction from 
October to April. The south-west monsoon carries with it particles 
of water which are drawn from the sea and turned into rain cloud under 
variation of temperature. Towards the end of May, the burst of south¬ 
west monsoon in India takes place in a succession of tremendous 
^“^ nc * er storms, and next follows the rainy season which continues for 
about three months. In October, the north-east monsoon sets in, and 
lasts up to the end of May. During the continuance of north-east 
monsoon very little rain falls in India. 

. 77? e > sou th-we8t monsoon contributes nearly 90 per cent of the total 
rainfall in India. Its direction is not everywhere the same. In the 
Oanges valley it blows from the south-east towards the hot plains of 

w11 U i? ab an< * a * OD 8 the Chinese coast the direction is more southerly, 
wmie farther north it has a tendency to draw eastward. The south- 
T fc JP on30oa current is conveniently analysed into three currents: (1) 
tV’ cuvrent or the Arabian Sea current, (2) The Bengal current. 
ana (3) The Burma current , or the Bay of Bengal current. The Bombay 
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current, which first passes over the Ghats and gives sound showers there, 
goes farther up to Sind, Rajputana, and the Punjab where it contributes 
little rain. Consequently these provinces are rainless and dry. The 
Bengal current freely passes over Bengal, Assam, and Bihar, and is then 
obstructed by the Himalayas. The rainfall contributed by the Bengal 
current is almost uniformly abundant. The Burma current which 
passes over Burma causes heavy downpour over Lower Burma and 
moderate rainfall over the Upper. 

The north-east monsoon contributes not more than io per cent of 
the total rainfall in India. This current is of immense importance to 
Madras and the Punjab. During its passage over the Bay of Bengal, 
the north-east monsoon carries considerable amount of moisture and 
pours the same over Madras and the Punjab. 

The economic importance of rainfall in India is of the highest order 
inasmuch as rainfall is an imperative necessity for agriculture. A year 
of drought means a year of scarcity, if not always of famine. Conse¬ 
cutive years of drought in large areas may mean widespread scarcity 
and famine. Scarcity of rain directly affects agriculture, and agricultural 
depression, directly and indirectly, affects economic activities. In rural 
parts, rainfall has another importance equally indispensable. In a year 
of drought or insufficient rain, pools and tanks dry up in many cases, 
and the suffering of people from want of drinking water becomes acute. 


Soil 

There are four important varieties of soil in India. Their charac¬ 
teristic qualities depend on the chemical composition and the quantity 
of rain they normally get every year. The most important of these 
is the alluvial soil. This comprises the major portion of Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Rajputana, Gujarat, Sind, and extensive 
tracts in Assam, Burma and the Godavari, the Kistna and Tanjore 
districts in Madras, and the coast strips extending along the eastern and 
western coasts of the Deccan. Alluvial soil in north-western part of 
India is porous, dry and sometimes sandy. In Bengal it is more compact, 
moist but less coarse. It is generally rich in phosphates, potash, lime, 
and magnesia. In some places, however, alluvial soils are very barren, 
owing to the surface of the earth containing very high percentage of 
magnesia and soda salts. The trap soil occupies the next place of 
honour. The whole of the Deccan and considerable parts of the Central 

Provinces, Hyderabad, and Kathiawar are rich in trap soils. On up¬ 

lands and hill-slopes where the soils are porous and light the chief 
crops are millets and pulses. But there the productivity of the soil is 
generally very low. In the lowlands, however, where the soils are 
thicker, and more fertile, cotton , wheat , millets and pulses are abun¬ 
dantly grown. Begar or the black cotton soil is another important 
variety. The name ‘black cotton' is derived from the fact that the 
soil has a dark colour and is favourable to the growth of cotton. Its 

fertility is said to be of a very high order, it being highly compact, 

tenacious and retentive of moisture. The rabi crop flourishes most in 
this soil, but kharif crops also are conveniently grown in many cases. 
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These soils are found in parts of the Deccan. Besides these three im¬ 
portant varieties, there is another variety known as crystalline soil. 
These comprise the rest of India. Soils are generally barren m upland 
tracts, but “the clayey and brownish loams of the lowlands are fertile. 
The better varieties of crystalline soils are favourable to a great variety 
of crops, principal among them being rice. 

Flora and Faun& 

The term Flora indicates the totality of plant species in a circums¬ 
cribed area. The Flora of India, therefore, means the vegetable kingdom 
in India. The term Fauna is collectively given to the totality of animal 
life in a country. The vegetable kingdom in India presents an interest¬ 
ing variety. “The large extent of its area," says Dr. Banner jea, and 
a great variety in physical features and climate, combined with the 
natural fertility of the soil, enable the country to produce almost every 
kind of vegetable life. In fact, the flora of India is more vaned than 
that of any other area of the same extent in Asia, if not in the world. 
Here we find not only the tropical and the sub-tropical products, but 
the products of the temperate zone as well." The Tropical products 
include Rice, Jute, Millets, Sugarcane, Coffee, Cinchona, India Rubber, 
Gutta-Percha, Bananas. Pineapples, etc. The principal Sub-Tropical 
produces are Cotton, Tea, Tobacco, Opium. And chief among the pro¬ 
ducts of the Temperate Zone are Wheat, Barley, Maize, Potato, and 
various fruits. 

Animals also are equally various. The most important species, 
however, is the Bullock. The most useful Indian animals are, in their 
due order of importance, the cow, the buffalo, horse, donkey, sheep, 
goat, etc. Indian forests and mountains present wonderfully large 
varieties of beasts, birds and reptiles. A look at any important Zoo 
will convince one of the vastness of the variety of animal life in India. 

THE MINERAL RESOURCES 

The mineral wealth of a country is, in these days, of transcendent 
importance in determining the economic and political well-being of the 
country. The mineral resources of India are by no means small. There 
are immense possibilities in the latent wealth of India which only await 
the human hand to explore them. There was not many years ago the 
prevalent idea that the mineral wealth of India was meagre. But the 
opinion has, once for all, been falsified owing to the development of 
the mining industries in the last few decades. The principal minerals in 
India are coal, iron, mica, manganese, gold, silver, copper, etc. 

SEASONS 

Although according to indigenous conception there are six seasons 
in India, viz., Summer, Rainy season. Autumn (Late and Karly), 
Winter and Spring, practically there are three distinguishable seasons 
in India, viz.. Summer, (April to June), the Rainy season (July to 
October), and the Cool season (November to March). But the seasonal 
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changes in different parts of the sub-continent of India are not uniform. 
Seasons in different parts of the country, as also the climatic conditions 
of these places offer a wonderful variety. There is a proverbial saying 
in this country that in India one can enjoy all the climates and all 
the seasons of the world. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The expansion of trade and commerce, particularly in a country 
of India’s vast dimensions, depend largely on the facilities of communi¬ 
cations. In addition to creating wide markets, cheap transport stimu¬ 
lates production. Communication is easy in the plains of northern 
India because of the flatness of the country. Roads and railways are 
easy of construction on such a surface and naturally roads and railways 
cover the Indo-Gangetic plain to a greater extent than in other parts 
of the country. In some parts of the country, as in eastern Bengal, 
waterways afford greater facilities for transport and country boats and 
steamers carry most of the passengers and goods. 

Indian transports present a complexity of conveyances, including 
the primitive bullock and buffalo-carts, country boats, railways, motor 
omnibuses and lorries, and even aeroplanes. Of the means of com¬ 
munications in India, the principal is the railway. The first railway in 
India was opened early in the 19th century. A network of railways 
now covers the entire country and the mileage covered by railways in 
1939-4° was 41,076 miles. (A fuller treatment of railways in India will 
be found elsewhere). Motor transport has made enormous strides during 
the last decade. It is now in serious competition with the railways 
both in coaching and goods traffic. Attempts are being made to stop 
the competition between them and to co-ordinate road and rail transports. 
The number of heavy motor vehicles such as lorries and buses must 
have at least quadrupled in the last ten years. The number at the 
end of March, 1939 in British India alone was nearly 40,000. The 
length of roads maintained by public authorities in British India in 
1936-37 was 82,299 miles metalled and 231,882 miles unmetalled, a total 
of 314,181 miles. The primitive bullock and buffalo carts take an im¬ 
portant role in the transport system of the land. In fact in many parts 
of the country these are the only mode of transport available. 

India affords several thousands of miles of waterways. The 
Ganges with its many branches and tributaries, the lower course of the 
Brahmaputra, the Indus and its tributaries, and a large number of 
canals are the natural water-ways. In some parts of the country, as in 
lower Bengal, water transport is the only practicable method of 
transport. Steamers and a large number of country boats carry a 
considerable volume of traffic. India’s long coast-line offers facilities 
for coastal traffic, a large volume of which is now in the hands of 
Indians. Sea communication is practically the only method available for 
commerce with foreign countries. 

Air transport is yet in its infancy in India. Only a small volume 
of inland mail and passenger traffic is carried by airways. 
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TEMPERATURE IN THE DIFFERENT METEOROLOGICAL 


SUB-DIVISIONS IN 

Province 6* Sub-division 

INDIA (IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT) 
Jan. April July 

Oct. 

Madras : 

Malabar 

• » • 

79-7 

836 

79.0 

80.3 

Madras, South-East 

• • • 

75-9 

84.8 

858 

82.2 

Madras, Deccan 

• • • 

74-6 

'89.7 

83-5 

81.6 

Madras Coast, North 

• » • 

73-0 

85.8 

84.7 

81.7 

Bombay : 

Gujarat 

• • • 

69.9 

83.0 

84 • 5 

83-4 

Konkan 

• • » 

77-5 

81.9 

79-4 

8t.i 

Bombay, Deccan 

• • m 

72.0 

85-7 

76.7 

78.8 

Sind: 

• • • 

643 

80.5 

89.2 

81.1 

Bengal: 

• • • 

67.1 

86.8 

83.0 

81.2 

V. P .: 

U. P., East 


& 3-4 

85.9 

85.8 

81.6 

U. P., West 

• • • 

60.4 

81.0 

85.0 

78.8 

Punjab: 

Punjab, East & North 

* • • 

55-8 

75-3 

88.7 

79.6 

Punjab, South-West 

• • • 

56.0 

76.6 

92.2 

80.0 

Bihar : 

Chota Nagpur 

• • • 

64.2 

85.2 

80.9 

77-2 

Bihar 

• « • 

64-3 

86.0 

84.7 

80.7 

Orissa: 


71.0 

87.9 

82.5 

81.8 

C. P. (S' Berar : 

Berar 

• • • 

73 -o 

90-5 

81.2 

81.0 

C. P„ West 

• • • 

68.9 

87.2 

79.6 

78.8 

C. P., East 


68.9 

87.8 

79 3 

78.1 

Assam 

• • • 

63.6 

80.0 

83.1 

78.6 

N.-W. F. Province 

• • * 

55 -o 

72.4 

92.7 

77-7 

Baluchistan 

4 • • 

52.8 

65.1 

85.8 

69.8 

, Andamans & Nicobars : 


80.4 

85.2 

81.4 

81.5 

Hyderabad : 

Hyderabad, North 

* • » 

72.9 

88.7 

78.7 

79.2 

Hyderabad, South 

• • • 

73-4 

89.8 

81.2 

81.0 

Mysore: 

♦ • • 

71.0 

80.3 

72.9 

74.8 

Kashmir : 

• • • 

312 

52-3 

74.6 

57.2 

Central India: 

Central India, West 

• • • 

6 s -5 

82.7 

80.7 

78.5 

Central India, East 

• • 4 

64.2 

84.3 

83 *4 

78.8 

Rajputana : 

Rajputana. West 

♦ • • 

64.4 

848 

91.6 

852 

Rajputana, East 

« # • 

63.5 

82.3 

86.6 

82.7 
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NORMAL RAINFALL ACCORDING TO 
CHIEF POLITICAL DIVISIONS 


Province 

Normal 

& Sub-divisions 

Rainfall 

Inches 

Madras 

Malabar 

100.3 

Madras, South-east 

35-6 

Madras, Deccan 

24.9 

Madras coast, North 

37-9 

Bombay 

Gujarat 

32-5 

Konkan 

107.4 

Bombay, Deccan 

30-5 

Sind 

6-3 

Bengal 

74-7 

United Provinces 

United Provinces, East 

39-3 

United Provinces, West 

37 -i 

Punjab 

Punjab, East and North 

2 3-4 

Punjab, South-West 

10.1 

Bihar 

Chota Nagpur 

52.6 

Bihar 

48.4 


Province 

Normal 

& Sub-divisions 

Rainfall 

Inches 

Orissa 

57-6 

C. P. & Berar 

Berar 

32-5 

Central Provinces, West 

46.6 

Central Provinces, East 

53-8 

Assam 

100.3 

N.-W. F. P. 

15-9 

Baluchistan 

7.9 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad, North 

34-4 

Hyderabad, South 

29.9 

Mysore 

36.2 

Kashmir 

41.4 

Central India 

Central India, West 

34-6 

Central India, East 

42.3 

Rajputana 

Rajputana, West 

12.8 

Rajputana, East 

26.0 


AREA, CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED IN INDIA (1939-40) 


Total Area surveyed 
British India 


Indian States 


Million Acres 


520.6 

512.7 


7-9 


Million Acres 

The net area of British India is 
distributed as follows : 
Cultivated area 
Current fallows 
Cultivable waste other than 
fallow 

Not available for cultivation 
Forests 


210 

47 


97 

89 

68 


Area, Population, etc. 

India can thus be considered as a sub-continent rather than a 
country. It comprises an area_of r,581,410 sq. miles, of which 
665,446-sq, miles are included in .gritssT-EftaTSf TET^remaiBing 
Sq i 2 “ leS 3X6 “? luded the Indian Stiles affd-Xpffie^The 

^^5 of 

populati on is 93,189,23^ - . . . 
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THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

India’s 389 million people, profess various religious faith and speak 
different languages, possess varying racial, linguistic and social pecu¬ 
liarities. The numerous races and communities of India show varying 
degrees of civilization and culture. Some of the races and communities in 
India are highly cultured, polished and civilized, while semi-civilized 
tribes and races are not uncommon. 

The Dynamics of Population* 

According to Census of 1941 India's population shows an increase 
from 353 millions to 389 millions representing an increase of about 15% 
over the figures of 1931 Census. In the course of the period 1921-31 
India’s population increased from a to 3^ 3 millions or roundly by 10 
per cent. The increase of population during the previous census decade 
(i.e., 1911-21) was, however, very low, being only 1.2 per cent. During 
1911-21, India was visited by one of the worst epidemics—the Influenza 
epimemic of 1918. The increases in population since 1921 have led many 
economists to question whether India has already reached her optimum 
population. That is a controversial question. The experiences of the 
advanced countries of the world, however, point to one lesson, viz., 
that it is extremely doubtful and difficult to ascertain when and where 
a particular country reaches the optimum level in the growth of its 
population. The all-round improvement in agriculture and industrial 
production in those countries shows that the operation of the old and 
since exploded Malthusian theory of population can be checked and 
arrested for good. What is necessary in India is not the checking of 
the normal increase of population, which in tropical climate is usually 
high, but to improve the productive organization of the country and to 
ensure an increased supply of agricultural produces to that increasing 
population. 

Birth and Death Rates 

In spite of the high rate of infant mortality obtaining in India, the 
present annual increase of population is not small. In the supplemen¬ 
tary Statistical Tables appended hereto birth and death rates in the 
British provinces are given. Delhi leads the rest of the Indian provinces 
in birth rate which is 43.6 per 1,000 per annum of the population. The 
next positions are occupied by the Punjab, Bombay and the Central 
Provinces, the birth rates of these places being 41, 39. r and 37-9* 

Death rate is the highest in C. P. being 37.6 per 1,000 per annum of 
the population. & 3 / r 

Birth and Death rates in British India since 1920 are given 
below: — 


Births, Death and Infantile Mortality rates 


Year 

Birth 

Death 

Infantile Year 

Birth 

Death 

Infantile 


Rate 

Rate 

mortality 

Rate 

Rate 

mortality 

1920 

33 

31 

195 1923 

34 

25 

176 

1921 

32 

31 

198 1924 

33 

28 

189 

1922 

32 

24 

175 I 925 

32 

24 

174 


* Read Bhore Committee's Report under India in 2045-46. 


r 
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Year 

Birth 

Death 

Infantile 

Year 

Birth 

Death 

Infantile 


Rate 

Rate 

mortality 


Rate 

Rate 

mortality 

1926 

33 

25 

189 

1935 

35 

24 

164 

1927 

33 

23 

167 

1936 

36 

23 

162 

1928 

34 

24 

173 

1937 

35 

22 

162 

1929 

33 

24 

178 

1938 

34 

24 

167 

3930 

33 

25 

179 

3939 

34 

22 

156 

1932 

34 

22 

169 

1940 

33 

21 

160 

1933 

36 

23 

171 

1941 

32 

22 

158 

1934 

34 

25 

187 

1942 

30 

22 

163 


Males and Females 

In India, in contrast to the countries of Europe, males are more 
numerous than females. According to the census of 1941 there were 
935 females for every 1,000 males in India. This numerical disparity 
between the sexes is very prominent in the Punjab, Bombay and North- 
West Frontier Province. In England or in some other countries of 
the West, which had to pay a high toll in human lives in the two 
Great Wars, females are noticeably more numerous than males. 


PROPORTION OF SEXES 


Province or Female per 1,000 males 

State 

7941 

19 3 1 

India 

935 

940 

Provinces 

933 

940 

Madras 

1,009 

1,021 

Bombay 

927 

929 

Bengal 

899 

924 

U. P. 

906 

902 

Punjab 

847 

831 

Bihar 

994 

993 

C. P. and Berar 

994 

999 

Assam 

896 

900 

N.-W. F. P. 

840 

843 

Orissa 

1,069 

1,087 

Sind 

818 

782 

Ajmer-Merwara 

900 

892 

Andamans & Nicobars 574 

495 

Baluchistan 

703 

717 

Coorg 

827 

803 

Delhi 

715 

722 

Panth Piploda 

976 

968 

STATES AND AGENCIES 941 

941 

Assam 

1,027 

1,038 

Baluchistan 

855 

855 


Province or Female per j,ooo males 

State 

1941 

1931 

Baroda 

938 

942 

Bengal 

937 

944 

Central India 

947 

948 

Chhattisgarh 

1,011 

1,016 

Cochin 

1,042 

1.043 

Deccan (& Kolhapur) 982 

976 

Gujarat 

93 i 

928 

Gwalior 

893 

887 

Hyderabad 

957 

959 

Kashmir including 



Feudatories 

888 

881 

Madras 

1,051 

1,079 

Mysore 

949 

955 

N.-W. F. P. 

892 

§63 

Orissa 

1,031 

1,042 

Punjab 

836 

824 

Punjab Hill 

913 

927 

Rajputana 

907 

908 

Sikkim 

920 

967 

Travancore 

993 

987 

U. P. 

930 

925 

Western India 

979 

974 


THE CENSUS OF 1941 

A Press Note from Government of India dated 19th Nov., 1941#' 

among other things, states the following features of Indian census 
results (1941). 
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“The all-India population discovered at the recent census was 388.8 
millions as on 1st March, 1941. The 1931 figure for the corresponding 
year was 338.1 millions, representing an increase of 15 per cent. The 
level of increase in British India is 15.2 per cent and in the States and 
Agencies 14.3 per cent. The picture is one of general increase, rather 
higher in British India than in the States and only in part of Baluchistan 
and a few minor States is a decrease recorded. 

“The rate of increase is particularly marked in cities, i.e., towns 
with not less than 100,000 inhabitants. The number of such towns has 
appreciably increased from 1931, while the individual increase rates vary 
from just below 11 per cent by almost a 100 in the case of Cawnpore, 
which has nearly doubled itself in the decade. 

“India's population on 1st March, 1941, was 388.8 millions, of whom 
47 <3 22 *°oo were literate persons, according to 1941 census figures. 

“North-West Frontier Province among the major provinces records 
the largest increase of population, namely, 25 per cent, while Bengal, 
which has next largest increase, namely^ 20 per cent, also has the 
largest number of literates, namely, <tk72o3b*L\ Madras has the next 
largest number of literates, namely, The Andaman^ and 

Nicobar Islands has the smallest number- of- literates, (namely 6,ooo.-‘ 

“Delhi, India's capital and a chief Commissioner's province, registers 
an increase of population of 44 per cent." 


DENSITY OF POPULATION 


In population India equals Europe minus Russia and the density 
of population in India is almost equal to that in Europe minus Russia, 
Bengal where the density of population is 779 per sq. mile is the most 
densely populated province in India and is as densely populated as 
Belgium or England and Wales, the two most densely populated coun¬ 
tries in Europe. The density of population in India, according to 1941 
census, is 246 per sq. mile, that of British India being 341 and Indian 
States 130. 


The Density of Population, according to 1941 census, in India, 
Provinces and in principal Indian States are given below: — 


India 

Provinces 

States & Agencies 
Provinces 


Madras 



• • • 


• • • 


246 per sq. miles. 


34 1 »> »* 

130 .. 


r 9 
9 9 


Density Provinces Density 

per sq. mile per sq. mile 

391 N.-W. F. P. 213 

222 Orissa 271 

Sind 94 


518 Ajmer-Merwara 



170 
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States & Density 

Agencies per sq mile 


Central India 

•'’Cochin '■ 

Deccan (& Kolhapur) 

Gujarat 

Gwalior 

Hyderabad 

Kasbmer & Feudatories 


144 . 

953 

257 

198 


^54 

198 



States & 
Agencies 

Mysore 

Punjab 

Rajputana 

Travancore 

U. P. 

Western India 


Density 
per sq. mile 

249 

144 

10 *,, 
.792 ' 
528 
129 


The distribution of population throughout the country is not even. 
Rainfall, climate, fertility of the soil, means of communication, and 
transport, location of industry and trade—these are the principal factors 
which determine the density of population. India is mainly an agricul¬ 
tural country and has been so for centuries past with the result that the 
population is the densest in those parts in which there is an abundant 
supply of water, or in other words where agriculture may be carried 
on with ease. But this is a general rule, there are exceptions to it. 
The Ganges has for centuries past been a source of fertility and a high¬ 
road for transport; and hence, the Gangetic plains have for centuries 
past been and still are the most densely populated area in the whole 
of India. 


Races 

Aryans, Austrics, Dravidians and Mongolians are the main four 
racial types represented in the present population of India. The 
Austrics are the earliest known inhabitants of India; they were followed 
by the Dravidians, who are to be found in Madras, Hyderabad, Central 
Provinces and in most parts of Central India and Chota Nagpur. The 
Aryans, though not the oldest inhabitants of India, are an ancient race. 
Pure Aryan blood is commonly to be found in every part of India and 
particularly among the higher castes of the Hindus. The Austrics are 
represented by Kols, Bhils and other primitive tribes. The Mongolians 
are to be found in the regions in the vicinity of the Himalayas, such 
as Nepal, Assam, Burma and certain mountainous areas in U- P. These 
three main divisions can further be classified into: 1. Dravidians. 
2. Turko-Iranians. 3. Indo-Aryans. 4. Scytho-Dravidians. 5. Aryo-Dravi- 
dians. 6. Mongolo-Dravidians. 7. the Mongoloids. 

LANGUAGES 

The languages of India besides those spoken by foreigners fall into 
four linguistic families, viz., Indo-European, Dravidian. Austro-Asiatic 
and Tibeto-Chinese. The Indo-European family is represented by the 
Indo-Aryan group which includes the major vernaculars of India such as 
Bengali, Hindustani (including Western Hindi and Urdu), Gujarati, 
Rajasthani, Marathi, Eastern and Western Punjabi, Sindhi, Pahari, 
Eastern Hindi, Bhojpuriya, Maithili, Oriya, Assamese, etc. The Iranian 
group is represented by a few languages and dialects spoken in the 
north-western comer of India, of which the most important is 
Kashmiri. 
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, The D ?v dian i amil y is m ainly represented by the South Indian 
S! geS_T r! S !' Tamil, Mala y alam . Kanarese and Tulu. The Oraon 

i NagpU ![ and Brahui in Baluchistan also belong to 

Khasia Bhil etc gUagCS 316 re P resent ed by Santali, 

’ etc v. s P oken ln different localities of Northern India and 

are entirely uncultivated. The Tibeto-Chinese family includes languages 
and dialects spoken in Eastern Himalayan regions and in the Indo 

fr0 “ t,ers \, Th t m ° St ‘ m P° rta “ t °f this group is the language of 

**" ab0V ? il ““ be aid that India presents a ^vofder- 
f 1 diversity of races, climates, seasons, languages and dialects. 

RELIGIONS 

HmdS. If 6 . SUSS. 3 The^ Htodus and 

the Moslems form the major communities in Tnrti* “ Z-!? aus anc * 

sraiijs srr-P -” a ‘ ■*” «»*’ 

of European origin is 135,000 ^ e abouZZ • J he num B er o£ persons 
of the population. If the figures for 006 m ev f r y three thousand 

tion wifi evidently be h^vuf mduced“ "* left ° Ut ’ this P ro P OT ' 

I Indian ^Christianf^Persons °of ^TribaZ'Z? 11 “* HinduS ' Muslims, 
^ approximately one-twentie°4 

o-lyta Bengat Z a^Z ^ and * » 

x.spective strength of the two mljor Zmmunitie^difc 5 


HINDU AND MUSLIM 

PROVINCES 


Hindus 

Hindu Majority 

2 54 / 930,536 
Provinces 190.810,953 

Indian States 

tj£‘ nCieS 64 -» 9.553 


Madras 
Bombay 

U. P. 
Bihar 

c. p. & 

Berax 


42,799,822 

x6 ' 555.390 

45.8n.669 

26,514.269 


Muslims 

92,058,096 

79,398,503 

*2,659,593 

3,896,452 

1,920,368 

8,416,308 

4,7*6.314 


MAJORITY IN INDIA 
AND STATES 

^ . Hindus 

Onssa 6,832,706 

Assam 4,213,223 

Delhi 567,226 

Muslim Majority 


Muslims 

146,301 

3 - 442,479 

304,971 


*2»93*,996 788,697 


Bengal 
Punjab 
N.-W. F. 

Province 

Sind 


25.058,924 

7,550,372 

*80,321 

568,115 


33 ,005,434 
16,217,242 

2,788,797 

3,208,825 


7 


9 8 
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COMMUNITIES IN INDIA 


India 


(Figures in 1,000) 

Provinces 


States & Agencies 


Total Population 386,667 


Hindus 254,980 

Muslims 9 2 -° 5 8 

Christians 6,316 

Anglo-Indians 140 

Indian Christians 6,041 
Others 135 

Sikhs 5.691 

Jains 1.449 

Parsees 

Buddhists 232 

Jews 22 

Tribes 2 5 > 44 i 

Others 4 10 


( 65 - 93 %) 

(23.81%) 

( 1.63%) 


( i-47%) 
( -37%) 


( 6.58%) 


295,809 

190,811 (64.5% ) 
79,398 (26.84%) 

3.483 ( 1 - 19 %) 

114 

3. 2 46 

123 

4 ,r65 ( 1.41%) 

578 ( -19%) 

102 

167 

19 

16,713 ( 5-65%) 
37 2 


90.858 

64,119 (70.6% ) 
12,660 ( 13 - 93 %) 
2.833 ( 3 * I % ) 
26 
2,795 

13 

1,526 ( 1.38%) 
871 ( .96%) 

13 

65 

3 

8,728 ( 9 61%) 
38 



URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 

The majority of Indian people live in villages. According to the 
1941 census 87.2% of the Indian people live in villages and 12.8% in , 
towns. The 1941 census shows an increase of over 2% in the percen- , 
tage of Urban population in India. The percentages of Rural and Urban 
population in 1941 are 87.3% and 12.7% for Provinces and 87% and , 
13% for States & Agencis. Among the Provinces, Delhi the metropolitan 
province has the largest percentage of Urban population being 75-8%. 

We must bear in mind that the province of Delhi means the old city. 
New Delhi and the suburban areas adjoining the cities. If Delhi be 
excluded then Bombay having 26% urban population leads Indian pro¬ 
vinces in the matter of urban population. Assam and Orissa having 
2.8% and 3.7% respectively occupy the two lowest positions. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the percentage of urban 
population in India had shown progressive decrease till 1931- Increasing 
dependence on agriculture as the most important means of livelihood had L 
discouraged the growth of towns and of urban population in India during V 
1850-1931. The census of 1941 marks a contrast—a definite increase in r 
the percentage of urban population and a corresponding decrease in 
rural population. 

The Census Commissioner for 1941 census writes: 

' 'The number of cities with a hundred thousand inhabitants or 
more was 35 in 1931 and is 58 now. 

“The population living in cities of this size has increased over the 
decade from 9.x to 16.5 million, a rise of 81 per cent, which is in , 
notable contrast with the 15 per cent, increase over the whole country, j 
We have not figures for other classes of towns to compare but indications 
are that the rate of growth is higher in the large units. A 

* ‘Many causes are given for this increasing population of the cities. J 
One of them of course is industrialisation which—in a complete economy j 
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—must tend to produce large aggregations. This is one among many- 
other reasons for desiring a fifty-year plan for the development of India's 
water power resources. Another and much more potent reason than 
is usually realised, is the fact that city life has begun really to appeal, 
to the ordinary middle class or lower middle class Indian, because for 
the first time accommodation within his means and to his taste has 
become available. 

“Industrialisation has of course its main efiect in cities like 
Calcutta, Bombay, and has largely created Coimbatore as a modem 
phenomenon. This last-named town is based on electricity, not steam. 
Advantageously situated on the cotton belt, with an unusually pleasant 
climate for South India, commanding the famous Palghat Gap, this 
town was bound to make great development, once power scheme did 
that and Coimbatore has never looked back." 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BETWEEN 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Province or 
State 
India 
Provinces 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar 

C. P. & Berar 
Assam 
N.-W. F. 

Province 

Orissa 


% living 
in towns 
12.8 
12.7 

15-9 

26.0 

9-9 

12.5 

153 

5-4 

12.4 

2.8 

18.2 

3-7 


% living Province or % living 
in villages State in towns 

87.2 Sind 19.7 

87.3 Ajmer-Merwara 36.7 

84.1 Delhi 75.8 

74.0 

90.1 Indian States <S* 

^ 7-5 Agencies 13.0 

84.7 Baroda 25.2 

94.6 Cochin 18.8 

87.4 Gwalior 13.7 

97.2 Hyderabad 13.4 

Kashmir 10.3 

81.8 Mysore 18.4 

96.3 Travancore 11.4 


% living 
in villages 
80.3 
63-3 

24.2 


87.0 

74-8 

81.2 

86.3 
86.6 
897 

81.6 

88.6 



TOWNS 

AND 

Towns < 5 * Villages 

India 



N. 

P. 

Total no. of inhabited 


towns and villages 

V V m 

658,595 

387 

Under 300 

456,902 

94 

5°o— 1,000 

123,911 

87 

1,000— 2,000 

57,408 

79 

2,000—- 5«°oo 

22, X51 

63 

3,000— 10,000 

3.017 

21 

10,000— 20,000 

733 

10 

20,000— 50,000 

321 

10 

50,000—100,000 

93 

6 

loo.ooo & over. 

57 

16 


VILLAGES 


Provinces 

States (S' Agencies 

N. 

P. 

N. 

P.* 

461,115 

296 

197.480 

91 

300,690 

66 

I50,2t2 

28 

93 . 98 r 

66 

29.930 

21 

45.233 

63 

12,175 

17 

17.913 

5 i 

4.238 

12 

2,386 

16 

635 

4 

538 

7 

195 

3 

255 

8 

66 

2 

76 

5 

19 

I 

43 

23 

14 

9 


^ tniUions^ °* towD3 01 vU kges. P—Population in nearest 
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Occupation of the Population in British India (1931) 

Agriculture is the means of livelihood to 67% of the population 
in British India; the next important means of livelihood is industries— 
big and small—which is the occupation of about 10% of the population. 
Trade and domestic services give livelihood to 5 - 2 % an( ^ 7 % respectively 
of the population. Though industries in general are the occupation of 
10% of the population, many of the persons engaged in cottage indus¬ 
tries are employed as domestic servants and work as agricultural workers 
now and then. Large industries support only a minute fraction of the 
Indian population—a meagre 2 per cent. 

MARRIAGESf 

Marriage is more universal in India than in the west with the result 
that birth rate is high. Early marriage is still very common with the 
result that infant mortality is high and death due to child-birth among 
young mothers is very common. Moreover, children born of ill- 
developed and under-aged parents inherit bad physique and low vitality. 
The death rate among children below 5 years is very high as is explained 
by the following figures: 

Ages Death rate per 1,000 of 

population per year in IQ 37 


For all ages ••• 22 -4 

Males ••• 22 *7 

Females ••• 22,1 

Children under 1 year (Males) ... i6 9-5 

Children under 1 year (Females) ... 153-3 

Children aged over 1 year 

but below 5 years (Males) ... 36-0 

Do. Do. (Females) ... 34 0 


In 1931, there were 84,200,000 married females and 83,600,000 
married males in India. This disparity between the two numbers is 
explained by the fact that bigamy and even polygamy are not unknown 
in India. But the spread of education, modem outlook on life and the 
pressure of economic forces have in recent years discouraged such 
practices. 

The Caste System 

One of the peculiar features of the social structure in India is the 
caste system prevalent among the Hindus. Though originally meant to 
be a kind of economic or professional guild, the caste system has now 
come to be regarded as a social order sanctioned by religious considera¬ 
tions, as it were. It is probable that originally the caste system was 
instituted in India with the object of effecting what is known now-a-days 
as division of labour and for ensuring efficiency and specialization in 
all spheres of human activities. But during the past centuries the 
caste system has come to be an outworn order of which, as is usual 

t The 1941 census does not contain relevant statistics. 
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with such orders, the evils are dominating over the merits. The caste 
system has absolutely lost its economic significance and has become 
a social and economic nuisance, which is retarding the political and 
economic progress of the country. 

It should be noted in this connection that the original propounders 
of the caste system had also eugenic principles in view. Among the 
Mahommedans, however, there are no caste distinctions. Islam incul¬ 
cates equality among all followers of the religion, but even among them 
social distinctions are often noticeable, and numerous sects of Moslems 
are found in this country, the two principal sects being the Shias and 
the Sunnis. One of the redeeming features of modern times is the part 
which leading Indian social and political reformers are taking in remov¬ 
ing caste barriers and untouchability among the Hindus. The most suc¬ 
cessful in this line of work has been Mahatma Gandhi, whose crusade 
against untouchability will in the future history of India be looked upon 
perhaps as his greatest contribution to the cause of India. 

LITERACY 

According to the Census of 1931, only 8% of the population of India 
was literate. The percentage of literate persons according to the pre¬ 
vious Census was 7%. This shows that during the ten years between 
1921 and 1931, the annual increase of literate persons has been only 
■i% °r 1 in 1,000 of the population. In most of the progressive coun¬ 
tries of the world more than 75% of the people are literate. Even in 
Soviet Russia which some 25 years ago was the most backward country in 
the West, 48% of the people were literate in 1920. The present literacy 
percentage is 87. The 1941 Census Report evinces remarkable increase 
in the number of literate persons in India. Out of a total of 389 millions 
of people more than 47 millions or nearly 13% are literate. The general 
tale is of pronounced increase, amounting in the case of India as a whole 
to 70 per cent over 1931 for the whole population. Of this the male 
increase is 60 and female 150. There was of course an enormous field 
for improvement of female literacy. Por the provinces the increase is 
80 and for the States 70, with the sex components more or less the same. 
The most remarkable figures arc returned by the Punjab which professes 
a 140 per cent increase to a present literacy of 13. 

But in spite of the progress achieved during 1932-41, the need for 
intensifying national drive against illiteracy remains a major problem. 

STATISTICAL TABLES 

PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN INDIA 


Density 

Increase 

Year 

Figures in 
Total 

Millions 

Increase 

Male 

Femald 

Per s. m. 

in % 

1891 

Population 

279 


Population 

143 

Population 

137 

*79 

1.8 

1901 

284 

5 

x 45 

139 

19 * 

6.7 

1911 

3<>3 

19 

155 

148 

193 

0.9 

192Z 

306 

3 

157 

148 

213 

10.6 

1931 

338 

32 

174 

Z64 

246 

150 

I 94 1 

389 


201 

188 
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PROVINCES 


Density 

Increase 

Year 

Figures in 
Total 

Millions 

Increase 

Male 

Female 

per s. m. in % 


Population 

Population Population 


— 

1891 

213 

— 

108 

105 

254 

3-7 

1901 

221 

8 

112 

109 

267 

5 -o 

1911 

232 

11 

118 

1*3 

269 

0.8 

1921 

234 

2 

120 

114 

0 

296 

9*9 

i 93 i 

257 

23 

132 

124 

34 1 

15.2 

1941 

296 

39 

153 

*43 



1891 

STATES & 

66 

AGENCIES 

34 

32 

88 

7.6 

1901 

63 

3 

33 

3 * 

100 

12.9 

1911 

7 i 

8 

37 

35 

101 

1.0 

1921 

72 

1 

37 

35 

114 

12.8 

I 93 i 

81 

9 

42 

39 

130 

T 4-5 

1941 

93 

12 

48 

45 


BIRTH 

AND DEATH RATES IN BRITISH 

INDIA 

* 

<• 

Province 

Birth 

Death Province 

Birth 

Death 

Delhi 


Rate 

'1939 

43-6 

Rate 

1939 

23.1 

Orissa 

Rate 

1939 

33-9 

Rate 

1939 

273 

Bengal 


30-3 

20.7 

Madras 

34-9 

22.9 

United 

Pro vs. of 


Bombay 

39 -1 

25.0 

Agra 

Punjab 

Central 

& Oudh 

32-7 

20.9 

Sind 

18.8 

10.4 

41 

Provinces 

22.2 

N.-W. Front. 
Prov. 

28 

* 7-3 

and Berar 

37-9 

30.7 

Coorg 

23 

22.8 

Assam 


28.3 

19.2 

A j mer-Merwara 

34-4 

23-4 

Bihar 


30.4 

21 

British India 

33-6 

22.2 


Areas and Population of India, British Provinces, Indian 
States and Agencies According to the Census of 1941 

Area in Population Area in Population 

i,ooo sq. miles in Millions 1,000 sq. miles in Millions 

India 1,581.4 389 N.-W. F. 

British Province 14.3 3.0 

Provinces 865.4 296 Orissa 32.2 8.7 

Madras 126.2 49.3 Sind 48.1 4.5 

Bombay 76.4 20.8 Ajmer-Merwara 2.4 .6 

Bengal 77.4 60.3 Andamans 

U. P. 106.2 55.0 & Nicobars 3.14 .03 

Pmijab 99.0 28.4 Baluchistan 54.5 .5 

Bih a r 69.7 36.3 Coorg 1.6 .17 

C. P. & Berar 98.6 16.8 Delhi .6 .9 

Assam 55.0 10.2 Panth Piploda .25 .05 

* Per 1,000 of estimated population of June 30, 1939* 
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Area in Population Area in Population 

i.ooo sq. miles in Millions 1.000 sq. miles in Millions 


States & 


Agencies 

718 

93 - 2 

Assam 

12.4 

•75 

Baluchistan 

79-5 

•3b 

Baroda 

8.2 

2.9 

Bengal 

9.4 

2.1 

Central India 

52.0 

7-5 

Chbattisgarh 

37-7 

4.0 

Cochin 

i -5 

1.4 

Deccan (& 



Kolhapur) 

10.9 

2.8 

Gujarat 

7-4 

i-5 

Gwalior 

26.0 

4.0 

Hyderabad 

82.3 

16.3 


•Til 


Feudatories 

82.3 

4.0 

Madras 

1.6 

•5 

Mysore 

29-5 

7-3 

N.-W. F. P. 

25.0 

2.4 

Orissa 

18.2 

3-0 

Punjab 

38.1 

5-5 

Punjab Hill 

11.4 

1.1 

Rajputana 

132.6 

13-7 

Sikkim 

2.7 

.12 

Travancore 

7-7 

6.0 

U. P. 

1.8 

9 - 

Western India 

37-9 

4.9 


India’s Population according to the Census of 1941 is given below : 

{All Figures in Thousands) 


India 


POPULATION 

Persons Persons 

1941 1931 

388,800 338,119 

Increase 
or decrease 
per cent 

Plus 15.0 

Literate 

persons 

1941 

47.322.7 

Provinces 

295,827 

256,755 

9 9 

15-2 

37,016.2 

1. 

Madras 

49.342 

44.205 

99 

11.6 

6,420.9 

2. 

Bombay 

20,858 

17,992 

9 9 

15-9 

4,067.8 

3- 

Bengal 

60,314 

50,116 

9 9 

20.3 

9.720.4 

4- 

United Provinces 

55-021 

48,409 

> f 

13.6 

4.653.3 


(a) Agra 

40,906 

35.614 

9 9 

151 

3.731-8 


(b) Oudh 

14,114 

12,795 

9 9 

10.4 

921-5 

5- 

Punjab 

28,419 

23.581 

9 9 

20.4 

3.665 7 

6. 

Bihar 

3b,34<> 

32,371 

9 9 

12.3 

3.339-7 


(a) Bihar 

28,824 

25.729 

9 9 

12.0 

2,685.8 


(b) Chota Nagpur 

7*5ib 

6,642 

9 9 

131 

653-9 

7- 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

16,822 

15.323 

9 9 

9.8 

1.909-7 

1,352-8 


(a) Central Prov. 

13,220 

11,881 

9 9 

11 .3 


(b) Berar 

3.602 

3.442 

9 9 

4.6 

556 9 

8. 

Assam 

10,205 

8,623 

Plus 

18.2 

1-174-3 

9* 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

3.038 

2.425 

9 9 

252 

233-9 

xo. 

Orissa 

8,729 

8,026 

99 

8.2 

948.2 

XI. 

Sind 

4.537 

3.887 

9 9 

16.7 

473 8 

12 . 

Ajmer-Merwara 

584 

507 

99 

151 

79-0 
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- ' 

Persons 

Persons 

Increase 

Literate 

13. Andaman and 

mi 

1 93 1 

or decrease 
per cent 

person? 

mi 

Nicobar Islands 

34 

29 

Plus 15.5 

6.9 

(a) Andaman Islands 21 

19 

,, 11.8 

m m » 

(b) Nicobar Islands 

13 

10 

,, 22.5 

www 

# • » 

14. Baluchistan 

502 

464 

,, 8.2 

52.3 

15. Coorg 

169 

163 

.» 3*3 

34-6 

16. Delhi 

917 

636 

44 -i 

2357 

States and Agencies 

92.973 

81,367 

•• T 4-‘3 

10,306.3 

17. Assam States 

725 

626 

.. 159 

57-4 

18. Baluchistan States 

356 

405 Minus 12.1 

8.1 

19. Baroda State 

2.855 

2,448 Plus 16.6 

656.8 

20. Bengal States 

2,142 

1,863 

14.9 

127.5 

21. Central India Agency- 

7.502 

6,648 

,, 12.8 

525 4 

22. Chhattisgarh States 

4.054 

3.548 

,, 14.2 

157-6 

23. Cochin State 

1,423 

1,205 

18.1 

* 504.1 

24. Deccan (and Kolhapur 

States) 

2,786 

2,458 

Pt 13*4 

364 5 

25. Gujarat States 

1-457 

1,265 

.. 152 

II9.2 

26. Gwalior State 

3.992 

3.523 

.. 13-3 

296.8 

27. Hyderabad State 

16,184 

14,436 

,, 12.1 

I.III .2 

28. Kashmir State (includ- 

ing Feudatories) 

/ \ y v « a 

4,021 

3,646 

.. 10.3 

264.2 

(a) Kashmir 

dm * m m « __ — — 

3.945 

3.582 

,, IO.I 

262.0 

(b) frontier Illaqas 

m Gilgit 

76 

64 

18.2 

1.2 

29. Madras States (Pudu- 
kota, Banganapalle 

& Sandur) 

499 

453 

,, 10.0 

66.1 

30. Mysore State 

7.329 

6.557 

,, 11.8 

896.4 

31 ♦ North-West Frontier 

Province (Agencies 

and Tribal areas) 

2.378 

2,259 

*. 5-3 

19.2 

32. Orissa States 

3.025 

2,683 

„ 12.7 

268.9 

33- Punjab States 

5.459 

4.497 

§9 2I.4. 

3348 

34 - Punjab Hill States 

1,094 

990 

„ 10.5 

80.8 

35. Rajputana Agency 

E3.670 

II » 57 I 

„ 18.1 

772.5 

5-9 

2.804.4 

36. Sikkim State 

122 

no 

,» 10.9 

37. Travancore State 

6,070 

5,096 

IQ.I 

38. United Provinces 

States (Rampur and 

Benares) 

39. Western India 

928 

856 

99 8.3 

57-6 

States Agency 

4.901 

4,222 

9 9 l6. I 

717.2 
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Province 
or State 
India 
Provinces 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 
Punjab 
Bihar 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES 

Persons per 1,000 houses and Houses per 100 square miles. 


Persons per House per States & 
l f ooo houses 100 sq. m. Agencies 


5 *h6 

5 *i 3 i 

5*120 

4*678 

5 * 4 i 3 

5.036 

5*265 

5*220 


4,808 

6.662 

7.638 

5.830 

14.387 

10,283 

5-447 

9.982 

3.525 

3*652 

3.845 

5*846 

1,692 

3*779 

179 

170 

2,068 

32.511 

4.648 

2.567 

1,166 

93 


5.864 

4*766 

4*977 

4.814 

4.216 


a- P ^ Berar 4,839 3.5*5 5 = IZl 

F P 5,085 3 'o 52 Hyderabad 4,216 4 ,?o8 

F. P. 5,539 3*845 Kashmir * 

Onssa 4*637 5*846 including 

a- n/r 5,569 **692 Feudatories 5,261 q 2 q 

AnTman™ 6 ' 436 3,779 4.879 6,381 

Nicobars 5.990 i 79 & ftg ^949 

Baluchistan 5,426 i 70 p unjab 3,4 £ 8 

Delhi 5 ' 121 2 '° 68 Pu “U HiU siojo HZ 

P-_4U T>J , A 4,9x9 32,511 Rajputana 5,751 i 703 

States V P ° d * 4,447 4,648 ? kkim 5.224 848 

Agencies 5,070 2,567 5.531 14.322 

Baluchistan 4^9 Western India 4.598 ^ 

Number per 1,000 of total population who live in town 

Province or State Numhpr ^ ^ . UWN 

Im DI a number States & Agencies Number 


Baroda 4,620 

Bengal 5,251 

Central India 4,745 

Chhattisgarh 5,364 

Cochin 5,864 

Deccan (and 

Kolhapur) 4,766 

Gujarat 4,977 

Gwalior 4,814 

Hyderabad 4,216 

Kashmir 

including 

Feudatories 5,261 

Madras 4,879 

Mysore 5,027 

Orissa 4,888 

Punjab 5,213 

Punjab Hill 5,050 

Rajputana *5,7*1 

Sikkim 5*224 

Travancore s.sn 


Persons per House per 
1,000 houses 100 sq. m. 


7*504 

4*342 

3.040 

2,003 

16,252 

5.383 

3.986 

3.200 

4,708 


5.261 

4.879 

5*027 

4,888 

5*213 

5.050 

5*751 

5*224 

5 * 53 i 


U. P. 


4.876 


Western India 4,598 


929 

6,381 

4.949 

3.408 

2,768 

1,899 

C 793 

848 

14.322 

10,819 

2.815 


India 
Provinces 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar 

G. P. & Berar 
Assam 

N.-W. F. P. 

Orissa 

Sind 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Baluchistan 

Coorg 

Delhi 

States <S* Agencies 
Assam 

Baluchistan 

Baroda 


129 

127 

159 

259 

98 

125 

*53 

54 

125 

27 

181 

37 
197 

367 

200 

66 

758 

134 

172 

38 
252 


Bengal 

Central India 

Chhattisgarh 

Cochin 

Deccan (& Kolhapur) 

Gujarat 

Gwalior 

Hyderabad 

Kashmir & Feudatories 
Kashmir Frontier Ulaqus 
in Gilgit 
Madras 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Punjab Hill 
Rajputana 
Travancore 
U. P. 

Western India 


25 

117 

38 

188 

186 

84 

137 

134 

103 

61 

194 

184 

20 

123 

26 
142 
114 
155 

235 
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Name of the City 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Madras 
Hyderabad 
Lahore 
Ahmedabad 
Delhi 
Cawnpore 
Amritsar 
Howrah 
Karachi 
Lucknow 
Nagpur 
Poona 
Agra 
Benares 
Bangalore 
Allahabad 
Madura 
Dacca 
Sholapur 
Indore 
Bareilly 
Patna 

Trichinopoly 
Baroda 
J amshedpur 
Ajmer 
J ubbulpore 
JPesbawar 


CITIES IN INDIA 


Province or State 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Madras 
Hyderabad 
Punjab 
Bombay 
Delhi 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bengal 

Sind 

United Provinces 
Central Provinces 
Bombay 

United Provinces 
United Provinces 
Mysore 

United Provinces 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Indore 

United Provinces 

Bihar 

Madras 

Baroda 

Bihar 


Population in 1941 
2,108,891 
1,489,883 
777 . 48 i 
739.159 
632,136 
591,267 
521,849 
398,403 

389.581 

379,292 

359.492 

354.5^0 

301.957 

257,554 

257.368 

255.744 

248,334 

246,226 

239.144 

2 r3,2i8 

203,691 

203,695 

180,526 

175.706 

159,566 

152,326 

148,711 


Ajmer Merwara 147,258 

Central Provinces 140,227 

N.-W. F. Prov. 130,967 


OCCUPATIONAL STATISTICS OF INDIA (1931) 


Occupation 

Cultivation 

• Non-cultivating properties 
A gricultural labourers 
Stock-raising 
Exploitation of minerals 
Industry (big & small) 

Transport 

Trade 

Army, Navy, Air Force, Police 
Public Administration 
Professions and Liberal Arts 
Domestic service 
Beggars, Vagrants, etc. 


Figures in millions 
Total following Number of actual 
occupations workers 


103.4 

97 

4.2 

3.26 

33-5 

31-5 

3-9 

3-5 

•4 

•35 

17-5 

15-4 

2.8 

234 

9-3 

7-9 

.94 

.84 

1.2 

1 

2.7 

23 

12.7 

X0.9 


x-4 
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TRAINED MEDICAL PERSONNEL IN BRITISH INDIA AT PRESENT AVAILABLE 
AND THE INCREASE SUGGESTED BY BHORE COMMITTEE W IT HIN 

25 YEARS (1946-71) 


Some idea of the magnitude of the task to be accomplished in 
increasing trained personnel of various types within the next 20 years 
may be obtained from the following figures: 


Ratio of 
numbers in 


Suggested 
ratio in 


Number 

Class of avail- 
personnel able 

now 


column 2 to Existing 
the present ratio in the 
population United 
of British Kingdom 
India (300 
millions) 


iqji tn 

British In- Number 
dia with an required 
estimated in iqjz_ 
population 
of 570 mil¬ 
lions. 



Doctors 

47,400 

1 

to 

6,300 

Nurses 

Health 

7,000 

1 

to 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

xr 

Visitors 

750 

1 

to 

-fc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Midwives 

5,000 

1 

to 

60,000 


| Qualified 

Pharmacists 75 1 to 4,000,000 

Qualified 

Dentists 1,000 1 to 300,000 


1 to 1,000 1 to 2,000 185,000 

1 to 300 1 to 500 740,000 

1 to 4,770* * * § 1 to 5,000 74,000 

1 to 6i8f 1 to 4,00 92,500 

(or 1 per 
100 births) 

1 pharmacist 1 pharmacist 62,000 
to 3 doctors to 3 

doctors 

1 to 2,700 1 to 4,000 92,500 


The average population served in each province, during 1942 by 
one medical institution (hospitals and dispensaries considered together) 
is shown below: 




Average population 



Average population 



served by 

a medical 



served by a 

medical 

Province 

institution in IQ4.2 

Province 

institution 

in 104.2 



Rural 

Urban 



Rural 

Urban 

I. 

Sind§ 

22,904 

7.630 

7 - 

Orissa 

52.548 

15.276 

2. 

N.-W. F. 

p. 34.053 

9.359 

8. 

Bombay 34,927 

17.127 

3 * 

Punjab 

30,925 

15,188 

9 - 

Bihar 

62,744 

18,630 

4 - 

Assam 

44,562 

172,962 

10. 

C. P. 

& 


5 - 

Bengal 

37.996 

19.730 


Berar 

66,008 

H .379 

6. 

Madras 

42,672 

28,496 

11. 

U. P. 

105,626 

17,668 


* Based on 1935 figures, 

t Based on 1943 figures. 

t Persons who have had training acceptable in countries where 
legislation controlling pharmacy exists. 

§ These figures relate to the year 1939. 
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In the following table the number of medical institutions in indivi 
dual provinces is shown in relation to their respective population: 


Hospitals and 
Dispensaries 

Province 

Urban Rural Total 


Assam 

59 

229 

288 

Bengal 

304 

i, 5 ” 

1.511 

Bihar 

125 

528 

653 

Bombay 

3i6 

442 

758 

C.P. & Berar 

184 

223 

407 

Delhi 

21 

13 

34 

Madras 

276 

972 

1,248 

N.-W. F. P. 

59 

123 

182 

Orissa 

21 

160 

181 

Punjab 

287 

778 

1,065 

Sind 

United 

73 

154 

227 

Provinces 

388 

45 b 

844 


Average urban 

Average rural 

population 

population 

served by one 

served by one 

medical insti- 

medical insti- 

tion 

tion 

4,756 

43-337 

19.730 

37.996 

18,630 

62,744 

17.127 

34.927 

11.379 

66,008 

33.128 

17.096 

28,496 

42,672 

9,359 

34,053 

15.276 

52.548 

15,188 

30,925 

12,215 

23,658 

17,668 

105,626 


Bed accommodation available in Hospitals to serve the needs of 
tne people. 


Provinces 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

C. P. & Berar 

Delhi 

Madras 

N.-W. F. P. 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Sind 

United Provinces 


hospital 


Country 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Prance 
Germany 
U. S. I R. 

British India 


Total 

Ratio of bed 

No. of beds to 

number of 

to population 

1,000 of the 

beds 


population 

1,469 

1 to 8,729 

0.115 

10,905 

1 to 5,530 

0.181 

6,025 

1 to 6,031 

0.166 

7.979 

1 to 2,613 

0.383 

2,738 

1 to 6,140 

O.163 

1,382 

1 to 664 

I.506 

14,776 

1 to 3,339 

O.299 

i,868 

I to 1,626 

O.615 

’ 1,386 

I to 6,298 

O.159 

12,307 

I to 2,309 

0-433 

2.057 

I to 2,205 

0-454 

11,219 

I to 4,500 

0.222 

BED STRENGTH IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


Ratio of beds 

Remarks 


per 1000 of 
population 

{year) 

• * • 

... 10.48 

(1942) 

• * • 

7.14 

( 1933 ) 

• • • 

3-72 

(1929) 

• • • 

... 8.32 

(1927I 

• •• 

4.66 

(X 94 °) 


... 0.24 
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1. Assam ; 2, Bengal ; 8. Bihar ; 4. Bombay ; 6. 0. P. & Berar ; 

6. Madras ; 7 . N.*W. F. P. ; 8 , Orissa ; 9. Punjab ; 

10 . United Provinces ; 11. Sind ; 12. Delhi. 

t Figures relate to 1987 • Not known. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF THE INDIAN POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO FAMILY GROUP* 


Vernaculars of India 


No. of languages 
spoken 


A. Austro-Nesian 

B. Austro-Asiatic 

(j) Mon-Khmer 
(2) Munda 

C. Tibeto-Chinese 3 

(1) Tiheto-Burman ] 

(2) Tai-Chinese 

D. Dravidian 

(7) Dravida 

(2) Intermediate Languages 
(5) Andhra 

(4) North-Western language 

E. Karen 

F. Man 

G. Indo-European (Aryan) 

H. Unclassified 

I. Languages not returned 

Vernaculars of other Asiatic coun¬ 
tries and Africa 

J. Indo-European 

K. Semitic 

L. Hamitic 

M. Tibeto-Chinese 

N. Mongolian 

O. Malayo-Polynesian 
European Languages 

P. Indo-European 

Q. Mongolian 

R. Languages not returned 


2 

16 

9 

7 

122 

112 


1 
14 

2 
30 

2 


Population 
{ooo’s omitted) 

6 -5 

5.336 

726.6 

4,609.6 

14,010 

12,983 

x.027.7 
71.644.8 

41.454.6 
3.609 

26.373.7 

207 

1.341 

947 

257.492 8 

52-5 

1-9 


39-2 

60 

5 

186 


3397 

.013 

•033 


INDIA 

GOVERNMENT AND CONSTITUTION 

THE CROWN 

The apex of the Government of India is in England and the 
Government vests in the British Crown whose direction and control are 
exercised over the Govemor-General-in-Council or the Provincial Gover¬ 
nors, by the Secretary of State for India who is a member of the 
Parliament and a Cabinet Minister. With the enforcement of the Act 
of 1935, as from April 1, 1937, the Council of India or the Council of 
the Secretary of State has been abolished and the Secretary of State 
has now a body of advisers who are to advise him on any matter 
relating to India on which he might seek their advice. 


* Based on 1931 Census Report. 
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m INDIA 

In India the Executive Head is the Governor-General who is assisted 
by an Executive Council whose members are appointed by the Crown. 
They act as heads of the various Government Departments. The Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Indian Army, who is in charge of Defence, is 
also a member of the Executive Council. The Governor-General is’ in 
charge of external relations (including Indian States) and matters 
ecclesiastical. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: THE FEDERATION 

The constitution of India, as embodied in the Government of India 
Act of J 935 > provides for the establishment of a Federation consisting 
of British Governors’ Provinces and British Chief Commissioners' P r <> 
vinces and the Indian States who accede to the Federation. The enforce¬ 
ment of the Federation is conditional upon (i) the presenting to the 
King of an address by each House of Parliament, for that object, and 
(u) riie accession by the Rulers of Indian States representing at least 50% 

i 10D xr° Ir ! dl * n States and enti tled to not less than half 
the seats in the Federal Upper Chamber. 

* M Part 111 of the Act which has already been given effect to as from 
Winces 1 ' Th! 7 V PrOV1 ^ eS £or PrOVmC,al Autonomy in the Governors' Pro- 

r r sradvTce 

THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 

the Central 8 Governmei^^h 111 r° f Federation ' the executive authority of 
by the Governor Cm* •***£ Government of India proper —is exercised 

Act and the Nintt ^ff 0011 ? 1 ¥ P re scribed in Part XIII of the 
Legislature of Schedule of the Act. The bi-cameral Central 

the Government a/th* 9 >n f^ itu . tio11 is therefore still ia existence and 
cnunent at the Centre is still bureaucratic. 

THE INDIAN STATES 

is now w ^ c h the British Crown exercises over Indian States 

now exercised as from April 1, r 9 37-not by the Governor-GeneS- 
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in-Council, but bv His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise of the 
functions of the Crown in relation to the States. The designation is m 
practice shortened to “Crown Representative. The offices of the 
Governor-General and the Crown Representative are held by the same 
person The Rulers of the States are practically supreme in the internal 
administration of the States, but they have no power to make war or 
peace or establish diplomatic relations with external States. Some ot 
the States make annual payments to His Majesty known as tributes. 


History of Indian Constitution 

The grant of the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by the 
Moghul Emperor Shah Alam in 1765 to the East India Company may 
be said to be the starting point of the East India Company s sovereign^ 
in India, though the British had obtained their first foothold m India 
during the early years of the 17th century. After the grant of the 
Dewani. the need of an effective system of parliamentary control and 
supervision over the Company’s administration and policy in India was 
felt in England. The Regulating Act of 1773 was the first of a senes 
of parliamentary enactments for achieving for the Parliament greater 
control over the British Indian administration. The Regulating Act 
might be said to be the first experiment at the establishment of the 
British Raj in India. By this act, a Governor-General and four Council¬ 
lors were appointed for the Bengal Presidency and the Government at 
Fort William. Bengal, was made the central authority in India, whereof 
the administrative supremacy over all British Indian possessions vas 
made unquestionable. Under this Act, Warren Hastings became the 
first Governor-General. The establishment of the Board of Control in 
1784 rendered the East India Company directly subordinate to the 
British Government. The Board consisted of Privy Councillors not 
exceeding six in number and its members were termed as Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India. In 1812. a searching inquiry was instituted into 
Indian affairs bv a House of Commons Committee which resulted in the 
passing of the 'Charter Act of 1813 by which the Company’s control 
of its territory and revenues was renewed for 20 years without prejudice 
to the undoubted sovereignty of the British Crown over possessions in 
India. Trade monopoly was practically abolished. The Charter Act of 
1833 effected vital changes in the constitution of the East India Com¬ 
pany. The trade privileges were taken away and the East India Com¬ 
pany lost its character of a commercial body. But it retained adminis¬ 
trative and political powers for another 20 years. 


1 



The Sepoy Mutiny of 1S57 brought home to the British Government 
the necessity of closer and more direct control over Indian affairs. The 
result was the Government of India Act of 1858 which declared that 
India was to be governed directly by and in the name of the Crown and 
that the powers of supervision and control of the Crown should be 
exercised through the Secretary of State for India, who was empowered 
to exercise all powers of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control. 
The property of the Company was transferred to the Crown. The Indian 
Council Act of 1861, which for the first time threw open to Indians 
scope for taking part in making laws for their own land, remodelled 


7 
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' ndia ? ‘^fislatures and sought to introduce some popular elements 

Morlet Mil*;? a e re r at *5 Ce “ tre and “ the Princes as well The 

bv Indians b, ? f T? further * ldened the “Of* for ‘he participat.on 
by Indians in the legislatures at the centre and in the provinces a* ivell 

But the Act of 1909 did not provide for direct election 

tvt J he £°Y ernment °f India Act of 1919—popularly known as 
^° n a ta / U fu helmsf ? rd Reforms—might be considered as the first steo 
towards the evolution of Provincial Autonomy and self-government in 

?n d TnVr* Ia the P , rea ^ ble t0 the Act of * 9*9 the aims of the British Rai 
India were clearly and unmistakably declared, as "the gradual 

development of self-governing institutions, with a view to the orofres.ili 
Britifh tl0 Em 0 pireT nSlble g0vermnent in India as a " integral part of the 

beloJ^ mam features of the constitution of the x 9 i 9 Act are given 
the centre ^ Dyarchy the provinces and bureaucracy at 

5 * -? "F s 

the Bills passed by the Legislature y ' th ° resolutlons and 

the Central Executive. 4. In the provinces the Cn^ 7 Way bmdin 8 °n 

“to «« spheres ot rapSmties was divided 

Executive Councillors acting on his i * Th ? Go Y ernor with 

was in charge of what were known is th s ' bllty *° the British Crown 
Ministers, directly efecmd repStatives (b) Tbe 

members of the provincial le«rislat„r» .** 1 tbe P^P 16 . re, elected 

subjects known as the Transferred ' SnKkp?-* 1 ^ at 41 u® bead °* certa ‘n 
been transferred to the control of „, U ^i eCts L l e '’ subjects which had 
in his capacity as the head o f 5. The Governor 

pected to regulate and harmonize^hes? ( VUlua , 1 administration was ex- 
bureaucratic, and both the elements wer< lef t C to^h^'fi V ‘f " p0pular and 
Governor who was to be the supreme head of the final . controI of the 
certain matters. 6. The provincial h-vM , * th provlnce except in 

7 - Elections both in the provinces and atTh " ere a “ unicameral - 
Still are. based on communal basis of h Centre were, as they 

of the Indian administration was o representation. 8. At the apex 

a member of the British Cabinet- cret ary of State-in-Council, himself 
ministration in India in the“S and sol « or 8 an of the British ad- 
whom the authoritv tho r r lamenL ancI the sole medium through 

exercised over aU detad of B^h "r the Parilament was to be 

details of British Indian administration. 

introduction o^th^MonHu 6 °/ 1919 that ten year9 after the 

the land would be revision Chemsf< ? rd Reforms, the constitution of 

the aims and object set^ortlf £“2? W o th th u, object ° f further advancing 
as there were poUtkaMin^l^ ln , the Preamble to the Act of 1919. But 
of the nation could St and u P h <*aval in India, and as the leaders 

to eye with the conSl^f* PU f the, , r heads to e rther * nor could see eye 
further revision of tutlonal outlook uf the British Government, 

Constitution Act of SSi/ 00 **' 111 ? 011 , wa9 delaycd tlU *935 when the 

t of India came Into its present form. 
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The Government of India Act of 1935 is the product of seven years' 
labour on the part of British and British Indian politicians, administra¬ 
tors and leaders. The Statutory Reforms Commission—the Simon Com¬ 
mission, as it is commonly known—was appointed in November, 1927, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir John (now Viscount) Simon. The Com¬ 
mission travelled extensively in India during two visits, the first lasting 
for two months in 1928 and the second lasting for about 6 months from 
nth October, 1928 to 13th April, 1929. The Congress, however, 
boycotted the Commission as Indians had no representation on it. The 
Report of the Commission was presented to Parliament in May, 1930. 

It recommended the introduction of a federal structure of Government 
for the whole of British India and expressed the hope that an All- 
India Federation consisting of British and Indian India would follow. 

The Report of the Simon Commission was followed by three ses¬ 
sions of the Indian Round Table Conference in London. At the first 
Conference, the representatives of British India and Indian States readily 
accepted the principle of Federation. The second session, held in 
September, 1931, was attended by Mahatma Gandhi who was there as 
the sole representative of the Indian National Congress. The repre¬ 
sentatives of British India failed to reach an agreement on the question 
of allocation of seats in provincial legislatures to the different com¬ 
munities. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, as Prime Minister, had therefore to 
make his Communal Award. In 1933 was issued the famous White Paper 
setting forth the British proposals for Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

A Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament then considered 
these proposals in consultation with Indian representatives. The Com¬ 
mittee’s Report was presented in October, 1934, and the Government 
of India Bill was based on this report. The Bill was passed into the 
present Government of India Act of 1935, with slight modifications of, 
and additions to, the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. 

Part III of the Act was enforced in India with effect from April 1, 
1937, under an Order-in-Council made on 3rd July, 1936. 

In 1940, the Congress Ministries in Madras, Bombay, Bihar, U. P., 
Orissa and N.-W. F. P. resigned office and the respective Governors of 
these provinces had to carry on the administration under section 93 r 
of Government of India Act 1935. After 1946 elections the Congress f 
Party in the above provinces have again taken office. (Read, “Post-War 
Constitutional Proposals” under “India in 1945-46.”) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT OF 1935 

The principal changes brought about by the act of 193^ are the 
following: 

1. At the centre, bureaucracy has been sought to be replaced by 
dyarchy. In the provinces, dyarchy has given place to provincial 
autonomy. 2. The unitary structure of the government is to give place 
to a federal structure. 3. The India Council has been abolished 4. \ 

Burma has been separated from India. 5. Aden, formerly a part of 
the Presidency of Bombay, has been converted into a Crown Colony. 6. 
bind and Orissa have been constituted as separate provinces. 
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INDIAN 


1S ^ O .w men , tl0ri in the Cons titution Act of 1935 of Dominion 

ftftr’n^ 0118 ^ the famous Preamble to the Government of India Act 
® ^ 9*9 has been retained in Section ^?i ^.u„ ^ 

India Act nf x^r tk, r> occaon 321 (aj of the Government of 

aia Act Of 1935. The Preamble outlines the policy of Parliament 

British eS 5 fdia, t< an^ le i. P in g tte*£ollo^in^ < tenns^- reS ^ >0nS ^ e g ° Venlment * 

°:4 arl = s s e a f r 

mtnt n Ll IT, t0 e the r >gre “ ive r " allsation ° f 4 £SE? go erm 
ment in xndia as an integral part of the British Empire: 

achieved' J b7 h su^e S ssi P v r e°^Sei n af l"^' CfIeCt r tb ' ,S P °‘ icy Can 0nl > r be 
in this direction should nof be taken :‘ S that substantial ***» 

be determineif'^v Parham'/^ maDne [ ° f each advance caQ onl y 

welfare and advancement oi tkeTnXn ^eople^ 005 ^ 1 ^ 7 HeS f ° r tha 

guided by ™hr e cmnp^tbn 0 receLed ar from en tho in SUCh !f atters must be 
tunities of service will be cnnfprrpH °j n u t ^°? e on whom new oppor- 

found^that cuahden^* * 

governing inst?tution“^“ft^Provinces^f Sdta^t deve,opment o£ sel£ - 

to those Provinces in provincial£ 'V s ex P edle nt to give 
dence of the Government of Tnri a the largest measure of indepen- 

* Srssn i, s* “• d “* 

*. J«ta , M 1 lh. , mC ,1 ol' d J l ’“ *' P“W« “I inquiring into 
matters connected therewith' 1 l ^° Wth of edu cation, and 

what extent it is desirable to establish ■ >* , t0 whether and to 

ment, or to extend, modify or re^trict ^h/n^ 6 °/ re3ponsibIe govern¬ 
ment, then existing therein including fh* de gf ee of responsible govern¬ 
ment of second chambers of the lrcal felS T?* whet ? ier the establish- 
a Statutory Commission wi n vH Ie g‘slatures is or 19 not desirable/' 

after the passing^Te ^ e * piry ° f te ° years 

The Crown 

right to certain n prerofflit^es in ^fh he prov j 9ions of the Act of * 935 - enjoys 
of which are given below^ Wlth regard to India ' the most important 

ultimate owner^r*? rnrj? h I ? di M is vested in the Crown who is tha 
The Crown has rilhf ?° ld and Sllver belong to the Crown. (3) 

(4) The Crown can UntT^ 13 ® ^ prerogative of mercy and pardon. 

^ttle the order of p^en^n^ndU ^ “ d * al ° Qe ^ 

Apart from the above prerogatives, it must always be borne in mind 
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that the Government of India vests in the British Crown and. the execu¬ 
tive authorities in India either in the Central Government or m the Pro¬ 
vincial spheres are delegated authorities of the British Crown. That is 
the theoretical position though in practice the executive in British India 
derives their power and prerogatives from the Government of India 
of T9 55 and from the British Parliament and ultimately from the British 
electors. This lact makes it clear that the sovereignty of British India 
rests with the British electors who are the ultimate authority for 
making and unmaking the Indian Constitution. 

The British Crown even under the provisions of the Government of 
India Act of 1935 has been recognized as the chief executive, if there 
be one such person for the whole of British India. The laws passed by 
the Central, the Federal, or the Provincial legislatures can be unmade 
by the British Crown: the British Crown exercises the power of ap¬ 
pointing the Governor-General, the Crown Representative, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, the Provincial Governors, and other 
important administrative and judicial dignitaries in India. 

The Crown and the Indian States: The Indian States are subject 
to the paramountcy of the Crown, and though they possess some degrees 
of liberty in matters of internal administration, in external matters, 
and in matters concerning the relation between one Indian State and 
another, they are subordinate to the Paramount Power. The freedom 
to rule their own territories independently of external interference 
depends on treaties with, or sanads from, the British Crown. It was 
settled for good by Lord Reading that the Indian Princes cannot claim 
a status of equality with the Paramount Power, and that if they owe any 
allegiance to any external authority it is to the British Crown. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 

Formerly the Secretary of State was characterized as the real 
Governor of India, if any one single person in the British Empire could 
be so designated. Though with the enforcement of the Government of 
India Act of 1935 powers of supervision and control exercised by the 
Secretary of State over the Provincial Executive have been relaxed, yet 
he retains his character of being the only channel through which the 
power and control of the British Parliament and of the Crown as well 
are exercised over India. The Executive in India have often to look 
upon the Secretary of State as their mouthpiece in Parliament and the 
Secretary of State, as a member of the British Cabinet, is directly, if 
not individually, responsible to’ the Parliament for Indian affairs. 

It is provided by Section 14 of the Act of 1935 that the Governor- 
General shall be under the general control of, and comply with such 
particular directions, if any, as may from time to time be given to 
him by, the Secretary of State, but that the validity of anything done 
by the Governor-General shall not be called in question on the ground 
that it was done otherwise than in accordance with the provisions of 
the section. It is moreover provided in sub-section (2) of the same 
that the Secretary of State shall satisfy himself that nothing in his 
directions is contrary to any Instrument of Instructions issued to the 
Governor-General. 



INDIA: FEDERATION 



Apart from those general powers, the Secretary of State lor India 
has special powers with regard to the recruitment to certain civil services 
in India and exercises control with respect to conditions of services 
of His Majesty’s forces in India. 

The All-India Federation 5 ' 

The Act of 1935 provdes for the establishment of an All-India 
Federation consisting of British India, i.e., the Governors' Provinces 
and Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, and the Indian States which 
accede to the Federation. The Federation is to be established by 
Royal Proclamation subject to the fulfilment of the following conditions: 
(1) an address is to be presented to His Majesty the King-Emperor by 
both Houses of Parliament for that object; and (2) Indian States represent¬ 
ing at least half the population of Indian States, and at least half the 
number of seats allocated to Indian States under the Constitution of 
1935 accede to the Federation. 

The Federation will have executive authoritv in all matters with 

•» 

respect to which it has legislative powers—to make laws for raising in 
British India, on behalf of the Crown, naval, military and air forces, 
for the administration of His Majesty's forces placed on the Indian 
establishment, and for the exercise of such rights, authority, jurisdic¬ 
tion, which are exercisable by the Crown by treaty, usage, grant, in 
and in relation to the tribal areas. 

The Federal executive authority does not, however, extend to any 
matters with respect to which the Provincial Legislature has power to 
make laws, and secondly, with regard to any constituent State, the 
executive authority of the Federation extends only to such matters as 
the Ruler of the State concerned agrees to place under the jurisdiction 
of the Federation. 

DYARCHY AT THE CENTRE 

The Federal Government is to be dyarchical. The Governor- 
General acting in his discretion in relation to the reserved subjects and 
to the subjects of his special responsibilities will be one part of the Govern¬ 
ment, while the popular Ministers at the heads of the departments but 
acting under the control and supervision of the Governor-General will 
constitute the other part of the Government. In financial matters and 
in those affecting the Reserve Bank of India, the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General will be necessary for any important measures that 
the Ministers may think fit to take. (Secb’oni 108 and /09 of the Act.) 

THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 
The Governor-General 

The Governor-General is to be the head of the Federal Government, 
and he will be at the supreme command of naval, military, and air 
forces in India subject to the condition that His Majesty will have 

* The Federation has not come into effect, and it has, therefore, 
existed on paper only. 
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power to appoint a Commander-in-Chief and will also have power to 
assign functions to him. All executive actions of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment shall be expressed to be taken in the name of the Governor-General. 

The phrases 'acting in discretion’ and 'acting in individual judg¬ 
ment’ are frequently used throughout the Government of India Act in 
connection with the powers and functions of the Governor-General and 
the Provincial Governors. Whenever the Governor-General or a Governor 
is to act in his discretion, he need not consult his Ministers. But in the 
case of individual judgment the Governor-General or Governor may con¬ 
sult responsible Ministers but may or may not accept their views. 

The Governov-General and the Crown Representative .—The Governor- 
General is appointed by His Majesty on the advice of the Prime Minister 
by a Commission under the Royal Sign Manual. The functions of the 
Crown in relation to the Indian States are to be performed by the 
Crown Representative. It is, however, provided in the Act that one and 
the same person may combine the functions of the Governor-General 
and the Crown Representative. With effect from ist April, 1937, the 
designation Viceroy was changed into Crown Representative . 

Reserved Subjects and Special Responsibilities of the Governor- 
General. —Defence, ecclesiastical affairs, foreign relations and tribal areas, 
etc.—these are to be the reserved subjects for the Governor-General and 
in regard to these the Governor-General will act in his dis¬ 
cretion. The Governor-General may appoint counsellors, not 
exceeding three in number, for assisting him in the exercise of his 
functions with regard to the reserved subjects. These counsellors will 
be responsible to the Governor-General alone. Besides these reserved 
powers, the Governor-General has been armed with certain special res¬ 
ponsibilities under section 12 of the Act. These are: 1. The preven¬ 
tion of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any 
part thereof; 2. Maintaining the financial stability and credit of the 
Federal Government; 3. Safeguarding the legitimate interests of the 
minorities; 4. Safeguarding the interests of members of the public services 
and of their dependants; 5. Due discharge of the functions of the Crown 
in relation to the Indian States; 6. Prevention of discriminatory actions 
against goods of the United Kingdom or Burmese origin imported into 
India; 7. The protection of the rights of Indian States and rights and 
dignity of the Rulers thereof. There are also minor items of special 
responsibilities. 


INSTRUMENTS OF INSTRUCTIONS 

The Act provides that the Secretary of State shall lay before the 
Parliament the draft of any Instrument of Instructions* for" His Majesty 
to issue to the Governor-General and that no further proceedings shall 
be taken in relation to such Instrument of Instructions except in 
pursuance of an address by both the Houses of Parliament. It is, 
moreover, provided in section 13(2) of the Act that, the validity of 
anything done by the Governor-General shall not be questioned on the 

* The Act of 1935 provides for similar Instruments of Instructions 
for Provincial Governors also. 
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ground that it was done otherwise than in accordance with the Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions. The Instrument of Instructions prescribes how 
the Governor-General should act in relation to his Ministers and to the 
component parts of the Federation—the Provinces and the Indian States. 


COUNCIL OF FEDERAL MINISTERS 


There shall be a Council of Ministers not exceeding ten to aid the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his functions, and the Governor- 
General in his discretion may preside over the meetings of the Council of 
Ministers. The Minister shall be chosen by the Governor-General and 
hold office during his pleasure. But a minister, who for a period of 
six consecutive months is not a member of either Houses of the Federal 
Legislature, shall, at the expiry of that period, cease to be a Minister. 
The Governor-General will act in his discretion with regard to the 
functions in relation to the appointment and dismissal of the Ministers. 
But they are to be 'responsible to the Legislature. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S ADVISERS 

The Governor-General may appoint counsellors not exceeding three in 
number, for assisting him in the exercise of his functions in relation to 
the reserved subjects. Moreover, in order to assist him for discharge of 
his special responsibilities in regard to financial stability and the credit 
of the Federal Government, the Governor-General may appoint a financial 
adviser who is to hold office during the Governor-General's pleasure. 

THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 

The Federal Legislature shall consist of his Majesty, represented by 
the Governor-General, and two Chambers to be known respectively as the 
Council of State and the House of Assembly or the Federal Assembly. 

i° ^ ie ^ p P er P* ousc ' shall consist of 156 representatives 

ot British India and not more than 104 representatives of Indian 

o *! eS u t .- 6 , lcral Assembly shall consist of 250 representatives of 
British India and not more than 125 representatives of Indian States. 


THE POWERS AND JURISDICTION OF THE FEDERAL 

LEGISLATURE 


- . °, Houses have equal powers and votable grants of expenditure 

Thi^ ? e or m P art will have to receive the sanction of both the Houses. 

wf»rVt l3 ,« a . I ;f CU !i ar * eature - 1° most of the democratic countries of the 
. , , suaiiy the Lower House has the final say in money Bills or in 

retrogr ? ™ atfcers ' ^he Act of 1935 in this respect is, therefore, a 


. s P^f re legislation of the Federal Legislature has been clearly 

aenneu in the Act of 1935 and in the 7th Schedule of the Act subjects 
ic fall under the purview of Federal Legislature have been given io 
is ot 59 items. Principal among these items arc— 

1. Naval, military and air forces of the Federation but not the 
iorces raised for employment in the Indian States or the army or military 
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police for Provincial Governments; 2. External affairs; 3. Ecclesiastical 
affairs; 4. Coinage', currency and legal tender; 5. Posts and telegraphs 
including telephone, wireless, broadcasting, and post-office savings bank; 
<). Public debt oi the Federation; 7. Federal public services and Federal 
Public Service Commission; Federal pensions; 8. Export and Import; 
9 - ( ustoins; jo. Major ports; 11. Maritime shipping and navigation; 
i2. Federal railways, copyright, inventions, designs, etc.; 13. Arms, fire¬ 
arms. ammunition, explosives; 14. Cheques, bills of exchange, promissory 
notes and other like instruments; 15. Corporations; 16. Regulations of 
labour and safety in mines and oil-fields; 17. Regulations of mines and 
mineral developments; ]8. Banking and insurance; 19. Corporation tax, 
salt, opium. State lotteries, etc. (See Federal Legislative List). 

In initiating any Bill or introducing any motion affecting the 
financial stability of the Federation, the minorities, the Reserve Bank 
ot India, matters of a Province or a State, the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General is necessary. 

THE LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 

A Bill may originate in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature 
and a Bill shall not be deemed to have been passed by the Chambers 
unless it has been agreed to by both the Chambers. 

If a Bill passed by one Chamber is rejected by the other Chamber, 

and il more than 6 months elapse from the date of the rejection of the 

Bill by the other Chamber without the Bill being presented to the 
Go\ ernor-General for his assent, then he may, unless the Lower House 
has been dissolved in the meantime, notify to the Chambers, his inten¬ 
tion to summon a joint sitting of the two Chambers for the purpose 
of deliberating and voting on the Bill. If at the joint sitting, the 

Bill with amendments, if any, be passed by a majority of the total 

number of members of both the Chambers present and voting, it shall 
be deemed to have been passed by both the Chambers. 

A Bill after being passed individualy or jointly by both the Chambers 
oi the Legislature shall be presented to the Governor-General for his 
assent. The Governor-General, however,, may withold his assent to the 
Bill or may reserve the Bill for the signification of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment. [Sec. 39(1)]• The Governor-General mav, moreover, return the 
Bill to the Chambers requesting that thev will consider the Bill 
or any specified provisions thereof, and in particular, will consider the 
desirability of introducing any such amendments, as he may recommend. 

THE BUDGET 

The Governor-General shall cause to be laid before both the Chambers 
of the Federal Legislature an annual financial statement showing the esti¬ 
mated receipts and expenditure of the Federation for the year The 
estimates of expenditure are to be of two classes; 1. Votable estimates, 
i.e., sums required to meet the expenditure on items votable by the 
Legislature. 2. Non-votable estimates, i.e., sums required to meet the 
expenditure charged upon the revenues of the Federation. This latter 
■class includes such items as salary and allowance of the Governor- 
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General, debt charges of the Federation, allowances oi Federal Ministers, 

Governor-General’s Advisers, of Judges of the Federal Court, Defence 

expenditure and expenditure in connection with other reserved subjects 

ef the Governor-General. It is also provided that any Bill or measure 

for imposing or increasing any tax or for regulating borrowing of money 

should not be moved except on the recommendations of the Governor- 
General. 


LEGISLATIVE POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

Sections 42 of the Act empowers the Governor-General to promulgate 
ordinances during the recess of the legislature and section 43 empowers 
him to promulgate ordinances at any time (even when the legislature is 
in session). The condition which can justify the promulgation ot such 
ordinances is that the Governor-General is to be satisfied that circum- 
sances exist which render it necessary for him to take immediate action. 

n ordinance promulgated under section 42 or section 43 shall have 
the same force and effect as an Act of the Federal Legislature duly 
assented to by the Governor-General. 

- , finances promulgated under section 42 are to be laid before the 
\ “ e ^fi ature and shall cease to operate at the expiration of 6 
weeks rom the reassembly of the Legislature, or earlier on the passing 
of resolutions by the Legislature disapproving the ordinances An 

than^rmornh^ and Ctl h n n 4 i Sha11 COnt > ue in operation for not more 
1 r x mo , s and shall be communicated forthwith to the Secretary 

of State and shall be laid by him before each House of Parliament ^ 

sectiIn e a2°or rGover ° or -.C ; eneral to promulgate ordinances under 
I 1 1 f ctlon 43 *s limited to the legislative sphere of the 

r 1 ^^ 5 at '? r€ T 4 and . 1 1S sub i Rct to the provisions of the Act relating 
Legislature! r ° f H ‘ S MajCsty to fJisal,ow any Acts of the Federal 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S ACT 

essentol ?h°aT r nro General \ if m t” 7 time !t »° h ™ ‘hat. it is 

essenfal that provisions should be made by legislation for enacting 

sion h and* he mr iCUl tf w 3 containing such provi- 

whereo^he conLf h hlS a draft of the Bill the passing 

Smeafter The Governor-General may. at any 

or the Bill to • 1 ? n * ° ne montb from the sending of the message 

A Governor T” enpriv^ 19 a ** re u a ? t the Ril1 as a Governor-Genera Is Act. 
Act of the Indian t? ^ Ct bave the same force and effect as an 

be communicated ^ . CVRr y Governor-General’s Act shall 

by him before e-arW?* 1 " ltb tbe Secretary of State and shall be laid 
General under ^ 0use °* Parliament. The functions of the Governor- 
and Governor r lons f 2, 43 and 44 — i.e., powers for enacting ordinances 
dSlcreW GCneral 9 Acts -- Sha » ^ exercised by him in his 

% BREAKDOWN OF THE CONSTITUTION 

aDy uV? e ’ tbe Governor-General is satisfied that circumstances 
which make it impossible to carry on the Government of 
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the Federation in accordance with the provisions of the Act, he may 
by proclamation, assume to himself all or any of the powers vested in 
01 e *f rcisable b y an y Federal Body or Authority except the functions 
and the powers exercisable by the Federal Court. This in effect means 
the suspension of the Federal Council of Ministry and the Federal 
constitution and taking over of the administrative power by the Gover¬ 
nor-General himself. The Governor-General’s proclamation about the 
assumption of powers shall be forthwith communicated to the Secretary 
of State, who shall place it before each House of Parliament (Section 45). 

The Governor-General may, also by proclamation, assume to himself 
under section 45 (5) the power of the Federal Legislature to make laws' 
and any laws made by him under this section will have effect for two 
years, from the date of the proclamation. Such laws, however, may 
be re-enacted or replaced by appropriate legislature. 


THE FEDERAL JUDICATURE 

Section 200 of the Government of India Act provides for the establish¬ 
ment and the constitution of a Federal Court. The Federal Court shall 
consist of a Chief Justice of India, and such number of other judges as 
His Majesty may deem necessary. Ordinarily puisne judges are not to 
exceed six m number. The Federal Court will have both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. According to the provisions of section 204, the 
Federal Court shall have exclusive original jurisdiction in any dispute 
between any two or more of the following parties: the Federation, any 
of the Provinces or any of the Federal States, if and so far as the dispute 
involves any question on which existence or extent of a legal right 
depends. The Federal Court in the exercise of its original jurisdiction 
shall not pronounce any judgment other than a declaratory judgment. 

In its appellate jurisdiction the Federal Court shall entertain appeals 
from any judgment, decree or final order of a High Court in British 
India or a High Court in a Federated State, if the High Court certify 
that tne case involves a substantial question of law as to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Act of 1935 or an Order-in-Council made thereunder. Section 
204 o* the Act provides for the right to appeal to His Majesty-in-Council 
from the decision of the Federal Court in its original jurediction. But 
m any other case of appeal the leave of the Federal Court is necessary. 

i e ^ ti0 ° r 13 ° f -X th0 Act em P° vvers the Governor-General to consult 
the Federal Court, if at any time it appears to him that a question of 

law has arisen or is likely to arise on which it is expedient to obtain 

♦hf«w£ ,0n ° f C ?i Urt r- and the Court ma y’ after such hearing as they 
think fit, report to the Governor-General thereon. 

™ M A pr ? vid t d in S S cti0D 206 of ^ Act that the Federal Legislature 
may by Act enlarge the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court so 

as to enable tne Federal Court to entertain appeals in civil suits from 

decrees or final orders of a High Court in British India. 

FEDERAL RAILWAY AUTHORITY 

. executiv ? auth P rit y 0* the Federation in respect of Railways 

hall be exercised by the Federal Railway Authority. At least three- 
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Gover^nr rL^ e , mem ^ ers Autborit y shall be appointed by the 

appointed^^L m r hlS dlsc * etl0n and remaining members shall be 
appointed by the Governor-General acting with the Ministers The 

Governor-General shall in his discretion appoint a member of The Autho- 

nty to be the President. In the discharge of their functions the 

Federal Railway Authority shall be gufded by such instructions on 

question of policy as may be given to them by the Federal Government 

nf^th? rrf 6 ° f a n Y dls , p,lte ,' 7 lth the Federal Government, the decision 
•n X .Governor-General in his discretion shall be final. The Authority 

beine^hacPtn - fu t nCt r s sba11 aCt on business Principles, due regml 
being had to the interests of agricultural, industrial, commercial and 

for meeting o U i n of eS 1hei and ^ “ particular make P^ provisions 

which such receint, °° revenue “count expenditure to 

Art fnr+hf. ar f a PPbcable under the provision of the Act. The 

tione ^o r is P t°o V ^ eS WK app °intaent of a Chief Railway Commit 
'°< 1S to v.K at the bead of the executive staff of the Authoritv 

Committee.^ 01 *' f0nnati ° D ° £ RaiIwa y Trib “ aI and Radiv^Ra^ 

HIGH COMMISSIONER 

a Hig^CommSer, 5 X U VS^FedLtio G ~- Ge "- a l of 
m the United Kingdom The Hirrh rv^T F . ederatlon 1D business matters 

of the Governor CJeneml « nmlS5,oner with the approval 

of a Provinc™ or a Federated^mte orTnTT'.T p T orm ' on behalf 

similar to those he performs on behalf of ?he Fe^emtion^' fUDCti ° nS 

GOVERNORS' PROVINCES 

Provinces: Madras^ BomUy^^enc^ United 0 ^° g • ShaU be GovenDOr ’s 

Bihar, Central Provinces andVn ^^Ass^ N .VV^F^p’ the 

Sind and such other Governors’ Province ' *, * Province, Orissa, 

Act. The section also provides that Burma 5 h°n y be created untJer the 
India. With recard to Rplf LIT- at Burm , a ? hali cease to be a part of 

and Central Provinces shall' notJrith 4 * 7 °J- the u Ct P rovide9 that Berar 
Exalted Highness' sovereignty ov fif “ '!! continuance of His 
by the name of Central Frances and Bemr ° De Governor ' s Province 

THE PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 

of his Majesty*by ^^Gove^nf P a°T? DC £ Sbad be exercised on behalf 

Governor shall Ixf ]hniteA ^ nd ^ executive authority of the 

Province concerned! Section^ ^ 1 . e S islative ^P 6 of the 

of a Province shall be under ^ ^ Ct P r , ovldes bh at the Governor 
General. under the superintendence of the Governor- 

in th^Provinces 2 Th^^r for .} he £ establishment of Provincial Autonomy 
Provincial adminio+_Jt? °* Ministers is to be in charge of the 

Governs tattfSSS'k* It f M ^ stera are to 31(1 aDd ad ™ & 
the Governor tunctions as required by the Act though 

^ naa fill authority to use his own judgment. The validity 
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of anything done by the Governor should not be called in question on 
the ground that he ought to or ought not to have acted in his dis¬ 
cretion or ought to or ought not to have exercised his individual judg¬ 
ment. The Provincial Ministers shall be appointed by the Governor 
and shall hold office during his pleasure. But no person shall continue 
to be a Minister, if he is not a member of the provincial legislature 
for six consecutive months. [Sec. 51 (2) of the Act.] 

The salary of Ministers will be fixed by an Act of the provincial 
legislature for their term of office. Salary of a particular individual 
acting as Minister is not to be submitted annually to the legislature for j 
sanction. The only method of removing Ministers from office is for the 1 
legislature to move a vote of non-confidence. 

SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GOVERNOR 

The Governor has, among others, the following special respon¬ 
sibilities:— 

1. The prevention of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity 
of the province or any part thereof: 2. The safeguarding of the legiti¬ 
mate interests of the minorities: 3. Safeguarding the rights and 
interests of members of the Public Services and their dependants; 4. 
The partially excluded areas; 5. Protection of the rights of an Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the Ruler thereof; 6. The execu¬ 
tion of orders and directions lawfully issued to him by the Governor- 
General under Part IV of the Act. 


SPECIAL POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR 

1. Section 57 of the Act provides that if it appears to the Governor 
of a Province that the peace and tranquillity of the province is in 
danger by the operations of any person which are intended to overthrow 
the lawfully established Government, the Governor may direct that his 
functions shall, to such extent as may be specified in the direction, be 
exercised by him in his discretion. 

2. The Governor has power in his discretion to make rules for 
securing that no records or information relating to the Intelligence Ser¬ 
vice dealing with terrorism are to be disclosed to any person other than 
such persons within the Provincial police forces as the Inspector-General 
or Commissioner of Police may direct or such other Public Officers out¬ 
side the forces as the Governor may direct. The Governor has power 
to promulgate ordinances, he has power to assume to himself by proclama¬ 
tion, all or any of the powers, vested in or exercisable by, any or all 
the Ministers, if at any time he is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
in which the Government of the province cannot be carried on in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the Act. The concurrence of the Governor- 
General must be obtained before such a proclamation is issued by a 
Governor. 

GOVERNORS' ORDINANCES 

_ Sections 88 and 89 of the Act enable the Governor to promulgate 
ordinances during recess of the Provincial Legislature and at all times 
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respectively. Ordinances promulgated under section 88 shall !>' placed 
before the Provincial Legislature and shall cease to operate at the 
expiration of 6 weeks from the re-assembly of the Legislature, or earlier, 
if a resolution disapproving it is passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and agreed to by the Legislative Council. An ordinance promulgated 
under section 89 shall continue in operation for a period not exceeding 
6 months as may be specified thereon. Such an ordinance mav be 
extended for a further period not exceeding 6 months by a subsequent 
ordinance. The Governor will have to obtain the concurrence of the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his power of promulgating ordinances 
under section 89. 


GOVERNORS’ ACTS 

Under section 90 of the Act, the Governor has power to enact 
Governor’s Acts. Such enactments are made by sending a message to 
the Chamber or Chambers of Legislature explaining the circumstances 
which render particular legislation essential, and if the Legislature fails 
to enact laws similar to that indicated in the Governor's message to 
the Legislature, the Governor may, at any time after the expiration 
of one month, enact as a Governor’s Act the Bill proposed by him 
? Legislature. Every Governor’s Act will have to be communicated, 
through the Governor-General, to the Secretary of State and shall be 
laid by him before each House of Parliament, and such enactments are 

General 11 * 3 ^ ^ Governor with the concurrence of the Governor- 


FAILURE OF CONSTITUTIONAL MACHINERY 

Section 93 of the Act provides that if it appears to the Governor of 
a province that a situation has arisen in which the Government of the 
EH? ** earned on in accordance with the provisions of the 

exereitblT bv r mC h Ti f ° r any ° f the P° wers vested in or 
exercisable by any provincial body or authority. But the powers und-r 

W«h“Court ^ T Ve ,° f thC , P ?" erS VeStC<J in or “ercisabli- by a 

g curt. A proclamation of the assumption of powers bv the 

Governor should be communicated forthwith to the Secretarv of st- 

V™ bei0re each of ParliamenU^Ordinarily 

Nohproclamatkm 'h k CPaS ! ° perat ‘* at the <*P«ation of 6 month * 
wUh P th^on nrr^ * Guvernor ™der section 9 J except 

Governor nnvT ° f £ ovcrn °r-Geneial in his discretion. The 
of the Provincial U f ine -? T l? er tbls sect * on » by proclamation, any power 
to have effect until eglslature to make laws. Such laws will continue 
proclamation r<>a 1 ^ ears bave elapsed from the date on which the 

enacted or repealed^ 0 haVe effeC - fc ' Such acts can ’ however * be re ' 
or repealed by an appropriate Legislature. 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE 

of ** * 0r every province a Provincial Legislature consisting 

of Madras 1 l 5 Lv^ prCa ?» ntecl by tbe Goven ior, and (a) in the provinces 
Chambers * n*\ ® en 8 a l* . United Provinces. Bihar and Assam, two 

• l ) m other provinces one Chamber. Where there are two- 
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Chambers, the Upper House will be known as the Legislative Council and 
the Lower House as the Legislative Assembly. In other provinces, the 
name of the Legislature shall be the Legislative Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly of every province shall continue for 5 
years, unless sooner dissolved. The Legislative Council shall be a 
permanent body not subject to dissolution but one-third of the members 
thereof shall retire in rotation every third year. The Speaker and the 
Deputv Speaker of the Legislative Assembly and the President and the 
Deputy President of the Legislative Council are to be elected by the 
respective members of these Houses. 

The composition of both the Upper and Lower Houses in different 
British provinces is given in the appended table. Representation in the 
Legislative Assemblies is mainly based on allocation of sea ^ s ^ J a . 1 ?^ 
communities and to certain interests. Besides General electorates there 

are separate electorates for Mahommedans, Sikhs, Illd ^ n ^ n ^ ian ^ 
Anglo-Indians and European communities. A number of seats out o 
the seats classified as General seats are reserved for the Scheduled Cartes 
among the Hindus. These reserved seats are. however, filled by double 

election. < . . 

The Provincial Legislative List contains 54 items, the principal 

among which are given below: 

1 Public order and the administration of justice including all 
courts except the Federal Court: 2. Police including railway and village 
police; 3- Education; 4. Prisons, reformatones, etc.; 5. Public debt of 
the Province; 6. Provincial Public Service and Provmaa Pubhc Senice 
Commission, Provincial pensions; 7- w orks, land and builtogs belongmg 
to the Province; 8. Election to Provincial Legislature, salaries of the 
Provincial Ministers, of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of th 
Assembly and of the President and Deputy President of the Legislative 
Council, if any, the privileges and remuneration of the membersof the 
Provincial Legislature; 9- Local self-government and public health and 
sanitation; 10. Registration of births and deaths; n. Provincial com¬ 
munication including roads, bridges, ferries, 

Water supply, irrigation and canals etc.; 13. Agriculture, 14. Rights 
in or overhand, land-tenures, courts of wards; 15. Forests and fisheries, 
16 Industries, their development and encouragement; 17. Land Revenue, 
18 Excise duties- 19. Taxes on agricultural income, on lands and build¬ 
ings- duties in respect of succession of agricultural land, taxes on profes- 
sian’, trades, on animals and boats, on sale of goods, on luxuries and 

entertainments, etc. 

legislative procedure 

A Bill that has been passed by the Provincial Legislative Assembly, 
or by both the Chambers of the Provincial Legislature, is to be presented 
to the Governor for his assent to it in His Majesty s name. The 
.Governor may withhold his assent or may reserve the Bill fo ^° slde ^' 
tion of the Governor-General. When such reservation is made, tne 
-Governor-General may either assent to the BiE in His Majestywow. 
•or withhold assent or in his turn reserve the Bill for the signification of 
His Majesty. Section 77 of the Act, however, provides that even when 
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assent. If the two Houses in a 1 * Govemor for bis 

agreement with regard to any partic^ar 1 R I lf° VmCe faU t0 COme t0 au 
Governor shall call a joint meeting ofth? ° r rr any part thereof - ^ 
and discussion on the ^Bill with amendment*"^ Houses for deliberation 
be passed by a majority of votes In th* • lf any ’ And if *<= Bill 
as usual, sent to the Governor for hfs ^ BU1 wiU be - 

estimates of provincial expenditure 

(I) S%C i retuiredT 1 meTt ndal S ^ mS are *> separately- 

me ,,B rov i nc es—non-votable* expenditure- tl^th UP ° n the reveDues 
meet other expenditures proposed to be mU V the u Sums re( l uir ed to 

pr< ^™ ce> These are votabl e P expenditures a revenue s of the 

votable expenditures is given elLwhere A Ust ° f votable and non- 

ol the Governor, ^d^demlnds for * C f P * °° tbe rec °mmendation 

-seutPr ‘ to^efusTto 11 " 6 *"«***&* sba]I 

demand * any demand?^ 

ISctaT° f the G ~ ^ Ire W m °- d Except oP 

European commun/ties T?ndiT «* oTTn^To-indiaTt 

Enelish • GENERAL RULES ° F PROCE DURE 
bodega? X ° f the Provincial 

^^3325^ no h i£^r y on>r fl r ot rss 

Eed^i ^^ latur e with respect to thl f haU take P lace in a Pro- 

^ ^‘A-as,^ ijx.1 «. 
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Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. A Chief Commissioner's province is to 
be administered by the Governor-General acting through a Chief Com- 
missioner to be appointed by him in his discretion- There are speciaL 
provisions for the administration of British Baluchistan, and Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. 


THE INDIAN STATES 

The Indian States are subject to the paramountcy of the Crown, 
and are bound to the Crown by treaties, engagements, sanads and usage. 
The Paramount Power has such powers in relation to the States as 
enable it to act in the interest of India as a whole and in the interests 
of the States. It has ordinarily no control over State courts, police, 
or coinage Control of military forces of the States is shared by the 
Paramount Power with the States. The Paramount Power, however, 
recognises the responsibility of helping Indian States whenever there 
is dangerous internal trouble in the States. Section 286 provides for 
military assistance to Indian States, if and when necessary, while section 
285 states that nothing in the Act affects the rights and obligations, of 
the Crown in relation to any Indian State. 

Under section 5 of the Act, Rulers of Indian States may accede to 
all-India Federation. Indian States, if and when they accede to the 
Federation, may assign functions of the States to the control of the 
Federation and its Legislature. But the extent of such subjects assigned 
and of such control is to be limited to the Princes’ willing co-operation. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT DURING TRANSITION 

Part XIII of the Act consisting of sections 312-319 contain provisions 
dealing with the Central Government during the transitional period, i.e., 
during the period intervening between the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy as provided in Part III of the Act, and the establishment of 
the Federation as provided in Part II of the Act. The Central Govern¬ 
ment during the transitional period is, in effect, a continuation of the 
Central Government under the Government of India Act of 1919. The 
Executive Council of the Governor-General consisting of members ap¬ 
pointed by the Crown, the bicameral Legislature at the Centre with its 
old composition, the sole responsibility of the Govemor-General-in- 
Council as the Executive Head of the British Indian Administration-all 
these features of the constitution of 19x9 have been retained with certain 
modifications and additions in Part XIII of the Act. 

The sphere of legislation of the Federal Government, as provided in 
Part II of the Act, has been incorporated in the legislative scope of the 
Central Government during the transition period. The control of the 
Secretary of State has been retained; and it is the Governor-General-in- 
Council and not the Governor-General in his discretion or in his individual 
judgment, who is to be, except in exceptional circumstances, the execu¬ 
tive authority in India during the transitional period. 

As before, the Central Legislature will consist of two Chambers, the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, the Upper and Lower 
Houses respectively. The Upper House will have 58 members, of whom 
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32 are elected and 26 nominated, and not more than 20 of the nominated 
membera are to be officials. The Lower House has 141 members, of 
w om not more than 101 are elected and the rest are nominated bv the 
Governor-General. The term of the Council of State, unless dissolved 
earlier, is 5 years and that of the Assembly only 3 years. 

The present Government of India and its chief executive, the 
Governor-GeneraUn-Council have been empowered to perform certain 
functions assigned to the Federal Executive and the present Indian 

Legislature is to exercise jurisdiction over subjects of the Federal 
Legislative list. 


. The e 9th Schedule of Government of India Act, 1935, contains provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act of 1919, which have been con¬ 
tinued in force with amendments until the establishment of the Federa- 
tion. As during the previous regime—namely, under the Montagu- 
p e i™^° T rci Reforms—the Central Government is bureaucratic and the 
entral Legislature is of the nature of an advisory council which can 
“ ak f recommendations. Notwithstanding the fact that the all- 

PViLi r 61 !? 01 ! not J e i come into force, it is provided that the 
Puh^ °r India '- the ?!f deral Railway Authority and the Federal 

of the Brirish Crn mmiSS TK Wll L 2 ? me mt0 bein S under Grders-in-Council 
of the British Crown. These bodies except the Federal Railway Autho- 

£ C .?S 

amen^ed^h^J 9 ! 6 ', th f e o t ^ n5iti0nal centraI constitution was further 

cZT •^ eCUtiv * C " aT?L f q^ifiSs of* the* 11 members of tte 
£ 7e C^incU. ^ t0 enabHDg the iDdu3ioQ o£ leade " of pubhc opinSn 


AMENDMENTS OF THE ACT 

Orderadn^™^;i 0 * P r0vr ides for the amendment of the Act or 

Under “ in certain specified respects. The sub- 
ject matters amendable under this section are— 

or the ° r composition of the Chambers of Federal Legislature 

memt ra P Ttte re 4sU C t h r ing legi9lat ° rS a ° d 1116 ° l ** 


Similar changes with respect to Provincial Legislatures. The 
menf ? r P roce dure to be followed in effecting such amend- 

najin r^xi ^ the legislature concerned, Federal or Provincial, shall 

°^f.. rec< ? aimen<i i°g such amendment, and the Secretary of 
auau, within six months after the resolution shall have been com- 
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municated to him, cause to be laid before both Houses of ParUament a 
statement of any action which may be proposed to be taken thereon. 

It must be noted here that section 308 which on a 
appears to lend an element of flexibility to Indian Constitution is, in 

fact, a stringent provision. 

PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 

d0 star sts?. 

3 any 

V1 T n t -l w ?he Indian or Provincial Legislature on the right o{ entry 
■ e t Rriri,h ^n^e of^Br^sh subject domiciled in the United K.ngdom 
® ntlsh JSSL °i p imposition b£ any restriction regarding possession 
a ? d ^ tifvel^nSdence in British India of such above- 

° f w^H^Rritish subjects Section 112 of the Act prohibits the 1m- 
po“ of any* tax as may discriminate against British subjects domiciled 
in the United Kingdom or Burma or companies incorporated in the 
United Kingdom or in Burma. 

FRANCHISE 


Franchise is limited in India. Educational and property qualifica¬ 
tions residence, majority, sanity, etc., are the principal qualifications of 
voters for both Provincial and Federal Legislatures. The number of 
voters to the Provincial Assemblies, according to the registers of 1937 f 
elections, was 30,137,919 and that to Provincial Legislative Councils 

was 89 , 37 *- 


THE SERVICES OF THE CROWN 

The Act of 1935 makes elaborate provisions for the safeguarding of 
the interests of the members of public services in India and of their 
dependants and particularly for safeguarding the interests of those mem¬ 
bers who are appointed by the Secretary of State for India. Public 
servants hold office during pleasure of His Majesty, and it is provided 
that no person may be dismissed or reduced in rank unless he be given 
an opportunity of showing the cause against the action proposed and 
unless he has been convicted of a criminal offence. Moreover, it is the 
appointing authority that can dismiss a public servant. The Act 
specifically provides for compensation in case of premature retrenchment 
or abolition of the office. 

DEFENCE SERVICES « 

The Defence services are reserved subjects for the Governor-General 
under the Federal constitution. The Governor-General is the Head of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force in India subject to the condition that 
His Majesty may appoint a Commander-in-Chief of the British I n dian 
Army and assign functions to him and he is to be subject to the general 
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control of the Secretary of State. The Governor-General is, however, 

directed by the Act to consult Federal Ministers on matters connected 
with Defence. 

Defence estimates are non-votable. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

The Act provides for the formation and constitution of Public 
Service Commissions both for the Federation and the provinces. These 
Commissions shall conduct examinations for appointment to the services 
of the Federations or the provinces as the case may be. 


THE HIGH COURTS 

According to section 219 of the Act, the following shall be High 
to y r £— Hlgh Courts in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, Lahore 
and Patna and Chief Court of Oudh, Judicial Commissioner’s Courts in 

V a ? d j Berar ; .? n ^ r . an i F. Province and any other Court in 

Bntish India, which His Majesty-in-Council may declare td» be a High 

Af ^ t 'ru?r e ^ y ,? lgh Cp urt shall be a Court of record and shall consist 

The Turi.i J n U f S ^ C lr a K d r 9U< i ° ther judges as His ****** ma y appoint. 
J u ^ ge ® o£ Court are appointed by the Crown and they hold 


ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES IN THE CENTRAL LEGISLATURE 


Province 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
C. P. 

Assam 

Delhi 

N.-W. F. P. 


No. of elected members 
for Legislative Assembly 

16 

16 

17 
16 
12 
12 

6 

4 

1 

1 


Total 

Nominated members 
official <S» non-official 

Grand Total 


... ioz 
40 

... 241 


No. of elected members 
for Council of State 

5 

6 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


32 

26 

58 


TABLE OF SEATS 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES 
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In Bombay seven of the general seats shall be reserved for Marathas. 

In the Punjab one of the Landholders' seats shall be a seat to be filled by a Tumandar. 
In Assam and Orissa the seats reserved for women shall be non»oommnnal seats. 
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TABLE OF SEATS 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


§ 

a, 


Madras 

Not less than 54 
Not more than 56 

35 

7 

1 

3 

• • • 

Not less than 8 
Not more than 10 

Bombay 

Not less than 29 

20 





Not less than 

3 

Not more than 80 

0 

I 

• • « 

• • •• 

Not more than 

4 

Bengal 

Not less than 63 
Not more than 65 

10 

17 

3 

• • • 

27 

Not lees than 
Not more than 

6 

8 

United 

Not less than 58 

84 

17 




Not less than 

6 

Provinces 

Not mere than 60 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

Not more than 

8 

Bihar 

Not less than 29 

Q 

4 

1 


12 

Not less than 

3 

Not more than 30 

V 


1 

• ♦ • 

Not more than 

4 

Assam 

Not less than 21 

10 

6 

0 



Not less than 

9 

Not more tha 22 


• tt 

• • • 

Not more than 
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NON-VOTABLE EXPENDITURES IN THE FEDERATION 

Sec. 33(3), Government of India Act, IQ35 

(a) The salary and allowances of the Governor-General and other 
expenditure relating to his office for which provision is required to be 
made by Order-in-Council; ( b ) Debt charges for which the Federation is 
liable, including interest, sinking fund charges and redemption charges 
and other expenditure relating to the raising of loans and the service 
and redemption of debt; (c) The salaries and allowances of Ministers, of 
Councillors, of the Financial Adviser, of the Advocate-General, of Chief 
Commissioners, and of the staff of the Financial Adviser; ( d) Salaries, 
allowances and pensions payable to or in respect of judges of the Federal 
an ^ the pensions payable to or in respect of the judges of any 
High Court; ( e ) Expenditure for the purpose of the discharge by the 
Uo 1 vei 2°F’ Gen ^ ral ^is functions with respect to defence and ecclesiasti- 
affairs, his functions with respect to external affairs in so far as 
be is by or under this Act required in the exercise thereof to act in 
bis discretion, his functions in or in relation to tribal areas, and his 
functions in relation to the administration of any territory in the direc¬ 
tion and control of which he is under this Act required to act in his 
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discretion, provided that the sum so charged in any year in respect of 
expenditure on ecclesiastical affairs shall not exceed forty-two lakhs of 
rupees, exclusive of pension charges; (/) The sums payable to His 
Majesty under this Act out of the revenues of the Federation in respect 
of the expenses incurred in discharging the function of the Crown in 
its relations with Indian States; (g) Any grants for purposes connected 
with the administration of any areas in a Province which are for the 
time being excluded areas; (k) Any sums required to satisfy any judg¬ 
ment, decree or award of any court or arbitral tribunal; (i) Any other 
expenditure declared by this Act or any Act of the Federal Legislature 
to be so charged. 

NON-VOTABLE EXPENDITURES IN THE PROVINCES 
Sec. 78(3), Government of India Act , iqjs 

(a) The salary and allowances of the Governor and other expendi¬ 
ture relating to his office for which provision is required to be made by 
Order-in-Council; (b) Debt charges for which the Province is liable, 
including interest, sinking fund charges and redemption charges and 
other expenditure relating to the raising of loans and the service and 
redemption of debt; (c) The salaries and allowances of Ministers and of 
the Advocate-General; ( d ) Expenditure in respect of the salaries and 
allowances of judges of any High Court; ( e) Expenditure connected with 
the administration of any areas which are for the time being excluded 
areas; (/) Any sums required to satisfy any judgment, decree or award of 
any court or arbitral tribunal; (g) Any other expenditure declared by 
this Act or any Act of the Provincial Legislature to be so charged. 


Government of India Act, 1935 


THIRD SCHEDULE 

PROVISIONS AS TO GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND GOVERNORS 

OF PROVINCES 

1. There shall be paid to the Governor-General and to the 
Governors of the Provinces the following annual salaries, that is to say: — 


The Governor-General 

The Governor of Madras 

The Governor of Bombay 

The Governor of Bengal 

The Governor of the United Provinces 

The Governor of the Punjab 
The Governor of Bihar 

The Governor of C. P. & Berar 

The Governor of Assam 

The Governor of the N.-W. F. Province 

The Governor of Orissa 

The Governor of Sind 


250,800 rupees. 
120,000 rupees. 


100,000 rupees. 


72,000 rupees. 
66,000 rupees. 


r 
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2. There shall be paid to the Governor-General and to the Governor? 
such allowances for expenses in respect of equipment and travelling upon 
appointment and such allowances during their terms of office as may 
from time to time be fixed by His Majesty-in-Council, and such provision 
shall be made for enabling the Governor-General and the Governors to 
discharge conveniently and with dignity the duties of their offices as 
may be determined by His Majesty-in-Council. 

3. While the Governor-General or a Governor is absent on leave, 
he shall in lieu of his salary be entitled to such leave allowances as may 
be fixed by His Majesty in Council. 

4. There shall be granted to and in respect of the Governor- 
General and the Governor of every Province such customs privileges as 
may be specified by Order-in-Council. 


5. While any person is appointed by His Majesty to act as Governor- 

General or as a Governor, he shall be entitled to the same salary and, 

save as may be otherwise provided by His Majesty in Council, the 

same allowances and privileges as the Governor-General or that 
Governor. 


1 An y su m s required to give effect to the provisions of the 
Schedule shall, in the case of the Governor-General or a person acting 

and^n'+h* Paid °f Ut °r and char S ed on the revenues of the Federation 
and, in the case of a Governor or a person acting as such, be paid out 
of and charged on the revenues of the Province P 


1. 


SEVENTH SCHEDULE—LEGISLATIVE LISTS 
List I —Federal Legislative List . (Summary) 

!L M T naval ; raiUtar y a ? d Public Service Commission, g 

Federal Pensions. 

10. Works, lands, buildings be¬ 
longing to the Federation. 

11. The Imperial Library, the 
Indian Museum, the Imperial War 
Museum, the Victoria Memorial, 
or any similar institution con¬ 
trolled or financed by the Federa¬ 
tion. 

12. Federal .institutions for re¬ 
search, professional or technical 
training, or for promotion of 
special studies. 13. The Benares 
Hindu University, the Aligarh 
Muslim University. 14. The Sur¬ 
vey of India; the Geological, 
Botanical and Zoological Surveys 
of India; Federal Meteorological 
organisations. 

15* Ancient and historical 
monuments; archaeological sites 
and remains. 16. Census. 17. 


, - —~ ixxi y tXllKA 

air forces except those of the 
Provinces and the Indian States; 
Central Intelligence Bureau; pre¬ 
ventive detention in British India 
for reasons of the State connected 
with defence, external affairs or 
the discharge of the functions of 
the Crown in relations with the 
. states. 2. Naval, mili- 

air force works and Canton¬ 
ment areas and local self-govern¬ 
ment therein. ° 

* 

phone/ 09 ^^ Tele 8 i aphs. tele¬ 
net re |f 8S * broadcasting; 

Fe£ °P.“ • Swings Bank. ! 

federal Public Service and Federal 
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Admission into and emigration or 
expulsion from India of foreigners 
or of British subjects not domiciled 
in India or in the United King¬ 
dom; Pilgrimages to places be¬ 
yond India. 18. Port quarantine; 
seamen’s and marine hospitals and 
Port quarantine hospital. 

19. Imports and Exports. 

20. Federal Railways, regula¬ 
tion of all railways except minor 
railways in respect of safety, and 
rates and fares, station and ser¬ 
vice, terminal charges, inter¬ 
change of traffic and responsibility 
of railway administrations as car¬ 
riers of goods and passengers; the 
regulation of minor railways in 
respect of safety and responsibility 
of such railways as carriers of 
goods and passengers. 

21. Maritime shipping and na¬ 
vigation, Admiralty jurisdiction. 

22. Major Ports. 23. Fishing 
and Fisheries beyond territorial 
waters. 

24. Aircraft and Air naviga¬ 
tion. 

25. Light-houses, light ships, 
etc. 

26. Carriage of passengers and 
goods by sea or air. 

27. Copy-rights, inventions, de¬ 
signs, trade marks and merchan¬ 
dise marks. 28. Cheques, Bills 
of Exchange, Promissory notes, 
and other like instruments. 29. 
Arms, firearms, and ammunitions. 

30. Explosives. 

31. Opium in.respect of culti¬ 
vation, manufacture or sale for ex¬ 
port. 

32. Petroleum and other dan¬ 
gerously inflammable substances 
in the matter of possession, stor¬ 
age and transport. 33. Corpora¬ 
tions such as trading Corporations, 
Banking, insurance, financial cor¬ 
porations except those owned or 
controlled by States and carrying 
on business within the States. 34. 
Development of industries in 


cases declared by Federal law to 
be in public interest. 

35. Regulation of labour, safety 
in coal mines and oil-fields. 

36. Mines, oil-fields, mineral 
development. 37. The law of In¬ 
surance and regulation of In¬ 
surance contract. Government In¬ 
surance except where undertaken 
by a State or Province. 38. 
Banking. 

39. Extension of the powers 
and jurisdiction of members of the 
police force of one province to 
another subject to the consent of 
the Government of the latter, or 
extension of the powers or jurisdic¬ 
tion of members of police force of 
any unit to railway areas outside 
that unit. 

40. Elections to Federal legisla¬ 
ture. 41. Salaries of Federal 
Ministers, President, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of Council of State and of 
the Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
of the Federal Assembly, the sala¬ 
ries, privileges, allowances of 
members of the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture. 

42. Offences against laws in 
respect of matters of the Federal 
list. 

43. Inquiries and statistics for 
the purpose of any matters given 
in this list. 

44. Customs and Export duties. 

45. Excise duties on Tobacco or 
other goods manufactured or pro¬ 
duced in India, except those 
given in the Provincial list (31— 
40). 

46. Corporation tax. 47. Salt. 

48. State Lotteries. 49. Natu¬ 
ralization. 50. Migration within 
India from or into a Governor's 
or a Chief Commissioner's Pro¬ 
vince. 

51. Standards of weight. 

52. Ranchi European Mental 
Hospital. 

53. Jurisdiction and powers of 
all courts except the Federal court 
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•with respect to any matter on the 
Federal list; the enlargement of 
the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Federal court and the conferring 
of supplemental powers thereon. 

54. Taxes on Income (non- 
agricultural). 55. Taxes on capital 
value of assets except agricul¬ 
tural land; taxes on capital of 
Companies. 

56. Duties on succession to 
property other than agricultural 
land. 


57. Stamp duty on bills of ex¬ 
change, cheques, promissory notes, 
bills of lading, letters of credit, 
policies of Insurance, proxies and 
receipts. 

58. Terminal taxes on goods 
or passengers carried by railway 
or air, taxes on railway fares and 
freights. 

59. Fees in respect of any of 
the matters in this list, but not 
including fees taken in any court. 


List 11 —Provincial Legislative List ( Summary) 


i. Public order; the administra¬ 
tion of justice; constitution and 
organisation of all courts, except 
the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein; preventive detention for 
reasons connected with the main¬ 
tenance of public order; persons 
subjected to such detention. 2. 

EL' 0 ** exCept to Federal 
Gourt, with respect to any of the 

matters in this list; procedure in 

Rent and Revenue Courts. 3 

lage'polSce 6 and vil ‘ 

reformatories, Bors- 

Ss-Tsari nurs 

HE SSHS 

fonds and buildi Wor ^. 

PS f0r Q th 5 P UT Pose °of “e 
tion of' 9 lan? m ?o 

Province , p, p fi r n t anced by the 
Provincial legiSSS® * tt 

ters" e of °the th I D «v ViDcial Minis - 
Speaker of the U.; 1 ! 1 ! De Puty 
semblv and u gl . Blatlv e As- 


of the members of the Provincial 
Legislature. 13. Local govern¬ 
ment, i.e., municipal corporations, 
improvement trusts, district 
boards, mining settlement autho¬ 
rities and other local authorities 
for the purpose of local self-govt. 
° r V1 bag e administration. 14. 
Pubhc health and sanitation; hos¬ 
pitals, and dispensaries; registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths. i 5 . 
Pilgrimages, other than pilgri¬ 
mages to places beyond India. 16. 
Burials and burial grounds. 

* 7 * Education, 

18. Communications, that is 
to say, roads, bridges, ferries, and 
other means of communications 
not specified in List I; minor rail- 
ways subject to the provisions of 
t-ist I with respect to such rail¬ 
ways, municipal tramways; rope¬ 

ways; inland waterways and 
traffic thereon, minor ports, vehi¬ 
cles, other than mechanically pro¬ 
pelled vehicles. 

19 - Water, that is to say, 

water supplies, irrigation and 

canals, drainage and embank¬ 
ments, water storage and water 
power. 

20. Agriculture, including agri¬ 
cultural education and research, 
eto., veterinary training and prac¬ 
tice; pounds and the prevention 
of cattle tresspass. 
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21. Land, that is to say, rights 
in or over land, land tenures, and 
the collection of rents; transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agri¬ 
cultural land; land improvement 
and agricultural loans; coloniza¬ 
tion; Courts of Wards; encum¬ 
bered and attached estates; trea¬ 
sure trove. 

22. Forests. 23. Regulation 
of mines and oil-fields and mine¬ 
ral development. 24. Fisheries. 
25. Protection of wild birds and 
wild animals. 

26. Gas and gasworks. 27. 
Trade and commerce within the 
Province; market and fairs, money 
lending and money lenders. 28. 
Inns and innkeepers. 

29. Production, supply and dis¬ 
tribution of goods; development 
of industries. 

30. Adulteration of foodstuffs 
and other goods; weights and 
measures. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and 
narcotic drugs, that is to say, 
intoxicating liquors, opium and 
other narcotic drugs, but subject, 
as respects opium, to the provi¬ 
sions of List I and as respects 
poisons and dangerous drugs, to 
the provisions of List III. 

32. Relief of the poor; un¬ 
employment. 

33. The incorporation, regula¬ 
tion, and winding up of cor¬ 
porations other than corpora¬ 
tions specified in List I; un¬ 
incorporated trading, literary, 
scientific, religious and other so¬ 
cieties and associations; co-opera¬ 
tive societies. 

34. Charities, and charitable 
institutions; charitable and reli¬ 
gious endowments. 

35. Theatres, dramatic per¬ 
formances, and cinemas, but not 
including the sanction of cinema¬ 
tograph films for exhibition. 36. 
Betting and gambling. 

37. Offences against laws with 


respect to any of the matters in 
this list. 

38. Inquiries and statistics for 
the purpose of any of the matters 
in this list. 

39. Land revenue, survey for 
revenue purposes and records of 
rights, and alienation of revenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the fol¬ 
lowing goods manufactured or pro¬ 
duced in the Province and coun¬ 
tervailing duties of the same or 
lower rates on similar goods 
manufactured or produced else¬ 
where in India; (a) alcoholic 
liquors for human consumption; 
(b) opium, Indian hemp and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics; non¬ 
narcotic drugs; (c) medicinal and 
toilet preparations containing 
alcohol or any substance included 
in sub-paragraph (b) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural 
income. 

42. Taxes on lands and build¬ 
ings, hearths and windows. 43. 
Duties in respect of succession to 
agricultural land. 44. Taxes on 
mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by any Act of 
the Federal Legislature relating to 
mineral development. 

45. Capitation taxes. 46. 
Taxes on professions, trades, cal¬ 
lings and employments. 47. 
Taxes on animals and boats. 48. 
Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements. 

49. Cesses on the entry of 
goods into a local area for con¬ 
sumption, use or sale therein. 50. 
Taxes on luxuries, entertainments, 
amusements, betting and gamb¬ 
ling. 51. The rates on stamp 
duty in respect of documents 
other than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to 
rates of stamp duty. 

52. Dues on passengers and 
goods carried on inland water¬ 
ways. 






INDIA: CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST 



53 * Tolls. 54. Fees in respect 
of any of the matters in this list, 


but not including fees taken 
any Court. 



List III —Concurrent Legislative List 


Part I. {Summary) 

3. Criminal law, including all 
matters included in the Indian 
Penal Code at the date of the 
passing of this Act but excluding 
offences against laws with respect 
to any of the matters specified in 
List I or List II. 

. 2 * Criminal Procedure, includ¬ 
ing all matters included in the 
Code of Criminal Procedure at the 
date of the passing of this Act. 

3 * Removal of prisoners and 
accused persons from one unit to 
another unit. 

4. Civil Procedure, including 
the law of Limitation and all mat¬ 
ters included in the Code of Civil 
Procedure at the date of the pas- 

nrvf Act; 5 - Evidence 

and oaths; recognition of laws, 

public acts and records and iudi- 
cial proceedings. 

6 Marriage and divorce; i a . 
tants and minors; adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succes- 

SSd T e t re f rds a ^ ricult “rai 

lano. Transfer of pronertv 

other than agricultural land; P ^ 

gistrahon °J de eds and documents. 

9 - Trust and Trustees. 

but not “clud- 
tural lanT t0 

IJ - Arbitration. t 2 r,. 

i ‘” im - 

«« ^ a* S3 


Court, with respect to any of the 
matters in this list. 16. Legal, 
medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers, books and 
printing presses. 18. Lunacy and 
mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treat¬ 
ment of lunatics and mental 
deficients. 

19- Poisons and dangerous 
drugs. 

20. Mechanically propelled 
vehicles. 21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 23. European vagrancy; 
criminal tribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for 
the purpose of any of the matters 
in this Part of this List. 

Uie matters in thifVart 7 this 
in^any “court.*** 


(Summary) 


Part II. 

26. Factories. 

27. Welfare of labour: condi 
Lons of labour, provident funds 
foyers' liability and Zrk- 

P e n s compensation; health 
insurance, including invalidity 
pensions; old age pensions. ^ 
20. Unemployment insurance. 

a _~> 9 i,k rade J - unions; industrial 
ana labour disputes. 

30 - The prevention of the ex¬ 
tension from one unit to another 
01 infectious or contagious diseases 
or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants. 

3 1 * Electricity. 

• i^ 2 ’i and navigation on 

inland waterways as regards 
macbanically propelled vessels. 

sanctioning of cinema- 
tograph films or exhibition. 
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34. Persons subjected to pre¬ 
ventive detention under Federal 
authority. 35. Inquiries and 
statistics for the purposes of any 
of the matters in this Part of this 
List. 


36. Fees in respect of any of 
the matters in this Part of this 
List, but not including fees taken 
in any court. 


THE PROVINCES 

British India, as at present constituted, has an area of 862,679 sq. 
miles and a total population of about 296 millions according to the Census- 
Report of 1941. British India has been divided into eleven Governors' 
provinces, viz., Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Orissa, Sind and N.-W. F. 
Province, and five Chief Commissioners' provinces viz., Delhi, Baluchis¬ 
tan; Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, and Andamans and Nicobars. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT AND DECENTRALIZATION 

With the enforcement of Part III of the Constitution Act of 1935, the 
provincial spheres of administration have been more clearly defined and 
the eleven Governors’ provinces now practically enjoy provincial auto¬ 
nomy in local Government. The process of decentralization which had 
been much advanced under the constitution of 1919 has reached almost 
the final stage in its growth. 

The spheres of taxation, administration and legislation, as between 
the Central or the Federal Government and the Provincial Governments, 
have now been clearly demarcated. The control of the Governor-General 
or the Secretary of State for India over provincial administration has 
been greatly relaxed so as to enable provincial Governors to act, as far 
as possible, as constitutional Governors. 

PROVINCIAL FINANCE 

Land revenue. Excise, Stamps, Payments from Central Government, 
Irrigation,—these are the principal heads of revenue of Indian provinces, 
while General Administration, Police, Education, Administration of 
Justice, Medical and Public Health, Agriculture, Industries are the prin¬ 
cipal heads of expenditure. According to the Finance and Revenue Ac¬ 
counts of 1943-44, the Provinces had a total Revenue of Rs. 163.31 crores 
and total Expenditure of Rs. 153.85 crores and total surplus of Rs. 9.46 
crores. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 

Between 1937 and 1946 the strength of the parties in Provincial 
Assemblies have undergone important changes. After 1937 elections the 
Congress had 707 members in the Provincial Assemblies and the number 
increased to 925 after 1946 elections. The Muslim League which had 
only 115 members after 1937 elections has 422 members after the 1946 
elections. The increase in the strength of the League has, therefore, 
been phenomenal. The following table shows the relative strength of 
parties in Provincial Assemblies after 1946 elections: 






INDIA: COMPOSITION OF PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 

COMPOSITION OF PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES AFTER i 9) r, 

GENERAL ELECTION 
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Serial No. of 
Provinces* 


8 


10 ir 


Party 

Congress 
Muslim League 31 
Nationalist 

Muslims _ 

Muslim 

Independents — 
Syed Party — 
Momins _ 

Jamiat ul Ulema r 
Ahrar _ 

Krishak Proja — 

Unionists _ 

Akalis _ 

Panthic Akalis _. 

Scheduled Caste _ 

Scheduled Caste 
Independents 
Adi Basis 
Hindu 

Mahasabha 
Hindu 
Hindus 
Europeans 
Labour 
Labour 
Independents 
Communists 
Radical 
Democrats 
Landholder 
Independents 

Others 


59 86 98 128 92 

ri 4 34 30 13 


— 1 

— 1 

9 23 


TotaU 


165 

28 


30 

*7 


47 

4 


75 


21 

27 




3 — 


— 5 — 






— 20 

— 22 




— 3 


— 1 




— 6 ~ 


7 — 


— 3 

— 1 


3 — 




6 — _ 

~ 9 12 


2 

1 

5 

2 


— 2 — 




1 

2 


9 

4 


*53 
5 + 

/ 

I 




-- I 




7 — 


12 


7 > 


103 250 152 i 75 II2 2I5 50 56 J75 

N*-W. fT. ; a 2 ' SEE 1 ' 3- Bihar; 4 . Bombay; 5. C. P.; 6 
m c i * 8 ' 0nssa; 9 * Pu **iab; xo. Sind; xx. U. P. 

U) Scheduled Caste Federation. 


60 22{ 


. Madras; 
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MADRAS 

Madras is the southernmost Presidency in India, covering an area 
of 124,363 sq. miles and containing a population of about 49.3 millions 
according to 1941 census, chiefly of Dravidian origin. Tamil, Telugu, 
.Malayalam and Kannada are the principal languages of the province. 
The entire Presidency lies to the south of the river Kistna and the 
Tungabhadra. It is traversed on the east by a mountain range of the 
Eastern Ghats, which divides this province into a coastal plain extending 
from Ganjam to the Cape. The Western Ghats descend along the 
western coast right down to Cape Comorin, reaching a maximum height 
of 8,640 ft. at the Dodabetta peak of the Nilgiri Hills. The western 
coast is called the Malabar coast and the break in the continuity of 
the Western Ghats, called the Palghat gap, forms the means of com¬ 
munication between Malabar and the Karnatic. The chief rivers are 
the Kistna, the Godavari, the North Pennar, the Palar, the South Pennar 
and the Cauveri. 

Climate and Production , etc. The climate is free from extremes. 
Rice, millets, ragi, and pulses are the principal crops of this province. 
Cotton is grown in Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, and Bellary. Tobacco is 
grown in Madura and Coimbatore. Coffee is also largely grown in this 
province and also in the States of Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin, j 

Rubber is grown principally in Travancore, and Cochin. Agriculture is , 

the principal means of livelihood of the province. Irrigation has been 
successfully and profitably carried on in the province, the area under 
irrigation in 1939-40 being about 8.5 million acres, interest earning from 
productive irrigation works being 6.36% of the capital at charge. There 
were 1,811 factories employing 197,266 hands in 1939-40. In 1938-39 
there were 38,818 miles of roads, of which 24,554 were metalled. There 
were about 5,100 miles of railway lines. The principal ports of the 
province are Madras and Cochin, both major ports. The population is 
mainly rural and the principal cities of the province are Madras, Madura, 
and Trichinopoly. Hindus form about 90% of the population of the 
province. There are large numbers of Indian Christians in the Presi¬ 
dency and they constitute nearly 60% of the total native Christians j 
in India. There are 3 universities in the Presidency: Madras, Andhra ^ 
and Annamalai and in 1938-39 there were 78 colleges and 39,000 schools 
for boys, both elementary and secondary, and 4,866 schools for girls. 

The number of college students was 17,013 and the number of scholars 
in schools was about 3.205,519. 

Government : Under the Government of India Act of 1935, Madras 
is a Governor’s Province with a bicameral Legislature. Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy was introduced with effect from April 1, 1937. The Congress mem¬ 
bers of the Madras Legislature took office as Ministers, but at the outbreak 
of the war, the Indian National Congress decided that Congress members 
should not continue in office as Ministers so long as the British Govern¬ 
ment did not clearly and satisfactorily sef down their war aims, and the , 
Congress Ministry resigned. Since then and till May 1946 the Governor ^ 
carried on the a dminis tration under Section 93 of Government of India # 
Act. In May 1946 a Congress Ministry was re-established. The Upper | 
House of the Madras Lgislature consists of not less than 54 and not more | 

a. 
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aSs 

peans, 8 to IndL chdt^TZ ^ \ t0 A ^o-lndi a ns t 3 to Euro- 

etc., 6 to Landholders 1 to'Unive re P resentatlves of Commerce, Industry, 
8 to Women ’ ° Universit y representative, 6 to Labour, and 

Finance—See under Provincial Finance. 

ment^Directory* and Co«^-See under Provincial Govem- 


BOMBAY 

of'lndS 1 ’ 16 ^ h^9 P ( res ' denaes ’ stretches along the 

tion of about 21 millions a- °^, 7 6 »443 sq- miles and a popula- 

the chief port and tte princLlf^i 0 **i C . e ° sus ° f Bombay is 

The principal Indian States in^thp p„ c -j aDd 'Cdustrial centre of India, 
pur, Sewa, thTl£th&sfiLSd"SS h.*" Ba ™ da ’ Kutch ' Palan- 
the Western Ghats are the chief mountain K ° Iha P ur ' The Vindhyas and 
Viz. Gujarat and Cutch, is flat The TarJ? DgeS ^ ,^ he x nortil - we st part, 
chief rivers of the northern part and the k? c V a ° d a^Z Nerbada are the 
to the southern part of the P province. K tna a ° d the Godavari belong 

extremes and ^rainfall ° throughout^ h lEe Cll TF iate ° f the P rovince is free from 
average annual rainfallTn'c^amt TjlTckl ‘in tTu Uniform ' Th * 
and m Bombay Deccan 30 4 inches aL??’ ? Konkan 107.4 inches 

hood for more than 6o%of^he poDulatiS? r U f! 1S . the u means of Hveli- 
and is the source of agricultural Cotton 1S the P rinci pal crop 

cultivated area of ^ ° f * e tota ^ 

in 1939.40. The net interest earning of the 5 rJF ,0n aCres were irrigated 
irrigation was 9.43% of the °J. Government of Bombay from 

w « k ». In 1939-40 there wereTi20 t r £ ge m Y ested in productive 
466,040 hands, permanent and if™ ^ Ct< ?l es m the province employing 
T ata Hydro-Electric plant has made* rh#J he < r ons t ruct i° n of the famous 

industrial areas of the proWe rL ? P electncit y available in the 

IF ad8 ' i 0f which about 1^28 mSf WerC 1X1 1 938-39. 20,435 miles 
of the railways of the ©roving 8 were metalIed ' The total length 

port in India, the value^of the +^1 2 ' 39 ,? miles - Bombay is the largest 
1939*40. The Province I ^ Md 8 * s * 3 * crores 

the average annual coastal l? rge volame of coastal trade. 

Majority of the peopledfthe abo ? T t . 40 crores of rupees, 

cent of total population. The Hmdu9 ' bein « about 8 ° P<* 

the population, are an imnfif ' who fonn a ver T minute fraction of 

°^ rab S 

latiou. The pnucipa, ^ 
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Ahmedabad (591,000), Poona (258,000). There is only one University in 
the province besides the Thackersey University for women—an un¬ 
recognized University—which is the only institution of its kind m India. 
There is a School of Economics and Sociology attached to the University 
and there are 22 arts and professional colleges. In 1939-40 there were 
17,787 college students. There were 28,699 schools, primary and 
secondary; the total number of scholars being 1,551,121. The principal 
languages spoken in the province are Gujarati, Marathi, and Kanarese. 

Government: Under the Constitution Act of 1935. Sind has been 
separated from Bombay and made a separate province, and ^ Aden has 
been made a Crown Colony. The province is now a Governor s province 
with a bicameral Legislature and a Council of Ministers. On the outbreak 
of the war, the Bombay Ministry along with other provincial Congress 
Ministries resigned and the Governor of Bombay carried on the ad¬ 
ministration under section 93 of Government of Act, 

May 1946, a Congress Ministry was re-established. The Bombay Legisla¬ 
ture consists of two Houses, the Legislative Council (Upper House) and 
the Legislative Assembly (Lower House). The Upper House has not more 
than 40 seats and not less than 29 seats. Of the members not more than 
4 and not less than 3 are nominated by the Governor and remaining 
members are elected. The Lower House consists of 175 seats, of which 
114 are general seats (including 15 for Scheduled Castes), 29 seats for 
Mohammedans, 2 for Anglo-Indians, 3 lor Europeans, 3 for Indian 
Christians, 7 for Commerce, Industry, etc., 2 for Landholders, 1 for 
Backward Areas and Tribes, 1 for University, 7 for Labour, and 6 tor 

Women. 

Finance— See under Provincial Finance. 

Government Directory and High Court—See under Provincial Govern- 
ment Directory. 

BENGAL 

Bengal one of the chief provinces of British India, is bounded on the 
north by Bhutan and Sikkim, on the south by the Bay of Bengal, on 
the west by Nepal, Bihar and Orissa, and on the east by Assam and 
Burma There are live divisions in Bengal, viz., Burdwan, Rajshahi, 
Presidency, Dacca and Chittagong, which are subdivided into twenty- 
eight districts. Cooch-Behar and Tripura are the two Indian States in 
Bengal. The province has an area of 76,443 sq. miles and a popula¬ 
tion of about 60.3 millions, according to the census of 1941* If ^ a 
low-lying fiat country, watered by two great rivers, the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, the holy rivers of the Hindus. The soil is rich in alluvial 
mud and highly fertile. The numerous branches of the great rivers 
intersecting each other and ultimately draining into the Bay of Bengal 
form a delta, the lower part of which is called the Sunderbans, the home 
of the famous Royal Bengal Tigers. Erosion of river banks is a perplexing 

problem in Bengal. 

Climate, Production, etc.: Bengal's climate is tropical. The 
fl nnun ftf mnncrion mves it olentv of rain, the normal •>***'«*' 1 
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74.3 inches. About 75 per cent of the population depend on agriculture 
for their livelihood. The total number of factories in 1939-40 was 
1,725 and the number of factory labourers 571,539, including seasonal 
workers. In 1937-38 there were 96 jute mills, 25 cotton mills, 157 engi¬ 
neering companies, and 4 paper mills. Bengal produces about 85% of 
world’s jute, 60 per cent of India’s tea, and contributes a large percen¬ 
tage of the total rice production in India. Fishery is a very common 
calling all over the province as nearly 90% of the population is fish- 
eatmg. The total forest area is about 12.000 sq. miles and timber is an 
important industry. There were in 1937-38 about 95,000 miles of roads, 
of which about 6,000 miles were metalled. The length of railways open 
to traffic in 1937-38 was about 3,500 miles. The existence of a number 
of wide and navigable rivers has made river transport in Bengal easy 
and cheap. In many parts of Bengal, particularly in east and southern 
Bengal, steamers and country boats are the only means of transport. 
The two great rivers, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, with their 
tributaries offer high roads to steamers and millions of boats from one 
end of the province to the other. There are more than 3,000 miles of 
navigable rivers in Bengal. Of the 60.3 million inhabitants, about 33 
millions are Mohammedans and about 26.5 millions are Hindus according 
to the census of 1941, and the rest belong to Buddhism, Christianity, and 
other religions. More than 90% of the population speak Bengali. The 
proportion of rural population is very high. Compared to Bengal's posi- 
tion as the premier province in India, the number of big towns is verv 
small. There are only two big cities, Calcutta (population 2,109000) 
and Dacca. Calcutta is the greatest centre of learning and culture in 
India and one of the most important educational centres in the East. 
Besides the University of Calcutta, the biggest University in the East, 

letter the vf« re f sld ® ntiaI Universities at Dacca and Bolpur—the 
latter, the Visvabharati, being an unrecognized body. In 1939-40 there 

were 79 colleges in Bengal the number of scholars being 43.026 4 There 

were moreover 61,900 schools, the number of scholars being 3,582,048. 

Government: Under the Constitution Act of 1935, Bengal is a 
Governor s province with a bicameral Legislature and a Council of 

carried 1:3 on th «! - 1 f ° f the Nazimuddin Ministry the Governor 

0f i on admmi stration under section 93 of the 1935-Act. 

LeeiaHtive rn H( ? use f ° f Le S 19lature . the Upper House. the 

63 g member^ n5 U \K haS n0t more than 6 5 and no * than 

and not i p l_ these 57 are elected and not more than 8 

House thp I ^» are nom > na ted by the Governor. The Lower 

composition M*? 6 . has 2 50 members, all elected. The 

General <*>0+0 aJ 1 ? r House is: 117 seats for Mohammedans, 7$ 

11 for Europeans 0 \°<f° T ^, heduIed Castes). 3 for Anglo-Indians, 

Mining etc P c ? r ju n 55 an Chnst ians, 19 for Commerce, Industry, 

5 for Women 5 i 2 for Univers ities, 1 f° r Labour, and 

in Bengal tinHw fk 6 J?* 5 ' tbere has a Muslim League Ministry 

m Bengal under the Premiership of Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy. * 

Finance See Under Provincial Finance. 

a ”‘ i CakU “ a High CoU '‘-^ 
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UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 

This province is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the west by the 
Punjab and Rajputana, on the south by Central India and on the east 
by Bihar. It has an area of 106,247 sq. miles and a population of 
55,020,617, according to 1941 census. 

Climate , Production, etc.: The climate is dry and one of extreme 
heat and cold. Rainfall is moderate. Irrigation canals are numerous 
and a wide area is under cultivation. Among agricultural production, 
millets, and sugar-cane come first in importance. Wheat, Barley, and 
pulses are also grown. It is the only opium-producing province in India. 
The total irrigated area of the province is about 5.2 million acres. The 
capital at charge on productive irrigation works stood at Rs. 25.7 crores 
on 31st of March, 1938, and the net interest earned by the Government 
was 5.32% of the capital at charge. The success of the Government's 
irrigation policy in this province is reflected in the increase of the agri¬ 
cultural production. There were 546 factories in the province in 1939-40 
employing, in all, 159,738 hands including seasonal workers. There were 
83 sugar mills, 3 woollen mills and 25 cotton mills. The growth of the 
sugar industry in recent years has been phenomenal There were in 
1937 - 38 - 30 - 77 ° miles of roads of which 8,106 miles were metalled. The 
province possesses the longest railway route mileage of any province in 
British India. Overwhelming majorities of the people are Hindus. 
More than 75% of the people get their livelihood from agriculture. The 
people are mainly rural, but of all provinces in India, the number of 
towns of moderate size is the largest in U.P. The principal towns are: 
Lucknow (pop. 354.560), Cawnpore (398,408), Agra (257,368), Benares 
(255,744), Allahabad (246,226). The province possesses as many as five 
Universities: Allahabad, Lucknow. Agra, Benares and Aligarh. There 
were in 1939-40, 78 colleges with 23,211 scholars; 24,974 schools with 
1,771,246 scholars. 

Government : U. P. is a Governor’s province with a Council of 
Ministers and a bicameral Legislature. After the declaration of the 2nd 
world war by the British Government, the Congress Ministry in U. P. 
resigned. The Governor of U. P. carried on the administration under 
section 93 of the Act of 1935. In April 1946 a Congress Ministry was re¬ 
established in the Province. Of the two Houses of Legislature, the 
Upper House, the Legislative Council, has not more than 60 members and 
not less than 58 members of whom 52 are elected and not more than 8 
and not less than 6 are nominated by the Governor. The Lower House, 
The Legislative Assembly, has 228 seats composed as follows: General 
140 (including 20 for Scheduled Castes), 64 for Mohammedans, 1 for 
Anglo-Indians, 2 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Chris t ians, 3 for Commerce, 
Industries, etc., 6 for Landholders, 1 for University, 3 for Labour, and 
6 for Women. 

Finance —See under Provincial Finance. 

U. P. Govt. Directory & High Courts —See Under Provincial Govern¬ 
ment Directory. 
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BIHAR 


Bihar includes Chota Nagpur and has an area of about 69,745 sq. 
miles and a population of about 36,340,000, comprising a variety of races 
speaking various tongues, chief among which is Western Hindi. Bihar 
is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the west by the United Provinces 
Central India and Central Provinces, on the south by Orissa, and on the 
east by Bengal. The rainfall is scanty and it experiences extremes of 
temperature during the year. _ Until 1912 Bihar had been a part of Bengal, 
but became a separate province under a Lieutenant-Governor after the 
removal of the partition of Bengal in 1912. In 1921, it became a Gover¬ 
nor's province and by the Government of India Act of 1935, it became a 
self-governing province with two houses of Legislature and a Governor 

assisted by a Council of Ministers. There are twenty-six Feudatorv 
States in Bihar. 3 


Climate, Production, etc. The climate is more or less dry, and has 

extremes of temperature the maximum being 87 °, and the minimum being 

„ }he normal annual rainfall is registered as 48.4" for Bihar and 

52.6 for Chota Nagpur. Agriculture is the major industry in the pro- 

r,n^L! h ?K gh coal ‘ mmin .g an <* other kinds of mining are common. Bihar 
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of Minister s met A is ° ow a Governor's province with a Council 
Ministryoutbreak of the 2nd world war the Congress 

unde^Ltioifin of^h^r admmistration of the province was vested, 

93 of the Government of India Act. 1935, in the Governor 
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till April 1946 when a Congress Ministry was re-established. The Pro¬ 
vince has a bicameral Legislature, the two Houses being the Bihar 
Legislative Council and the Bihar Legislative Assembly. The Legisla¬ 
tive Council (the Upper House) has not more than 30 members ana 
not less than 29 members and is composed of the following: General 
seats 9, Mohammedan seats 4, European seat 1, seats to be filled in by 
the Legislative Assembly 12, seats to be filled in by the Governor by 
nomination, not more than 4 and not less than 3 - The Lower House 
consists of 152 seats, of which 86 are General including 15 for Scheduled 
Castes, 7 for Backward Areas and Tribes, 39 for Mohammedans, 1 for 
Anglo-Indians, 2 for Europeans, 1 for Indian Christians, 4 for Commerce, 
Industry, etc., 4 for Landholders, 1 for University, 3 for Labour, and 4 

for Women. 

Finance —See under Provincial Finance. 

Bihar Government Directory & Patna High Court —See under Provin¬ 
cial Government Directory. 

THE PUNJAB 

The Punjab is one of the northern provinces of India, situated just 
below Kashmir and N.-W. F. Province, and above Sind and Rajputana, 
with Baluchistan on the west and U. P. on the east. It is traversed 
by the five famous rivers, the Indus, and its four tributaries, the Jhelum, 
the Chenab, the Ravi, and the Sutlej. The Salt Range, a short range 
of hills running from the Indus to the Jhelum, cuts off the tableland 
below Attock in the north-west at about 2,000 ft. above sea level. It 
has an area of 99,089 sq. miles and a population of about 28,419,000 

according to the census of 1941. 

Climate, Production , etc.: The climate is dry and one of extreme 
heat and cold. Rainfall is insufficient. Wheat is the principal agricul¬ 
tural production. Other crops grown in the Punjab are barley, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, etc. In 1937-38, 13 million acres of cultivated land 
were irrigated. The success of the irrigation policy of the Government 
in this province has been remarkable. Wheat production has more than 
doubled itself during the present century. The Punjab is now the lar¬ 
gest producer of wheat among the provinces in India and is one of the 
important wheat producers of the world. Deposits of petroleum and 
chemicals are found in Attock and the Salt Range, which contains the 
largest known masses of rock-salt in the world. In I 937 - 3 8 there were 
798 factories in the province, employing 69,473 hands including seasonal 
workers. There were in 1937-38 about 26,000 miles of roads, including 
5,600 miles of metalled roads. The total route mileage of the railways 
in the province is above 7,000 miles. There are also more than 150 
miles of navigable canals. The people are mainly rural and the majority 
of them depend on agriculture for their livelihood. In physique the 
Punjabis are the tallest and sturdiest of the inhabitants of all the pro¬ 
vinces of India. The Punjab contributes a very considerable proportion 
of the total strength of the Indian Army. Of the total population of 
about 28.1 millions, nearly 15.7 millions are Moslems, about 3.6 millions 
Sikhs, and about 7.3 millions Hindus. The principal spoken languages 
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are Punjabi, Hindi, Pushtu and Urdu. The principal towns of the pro¬ 
vince are Lahore (632,000), Amritsar, Multan, Rawalpindi. There is only 
one University in the province—the Punjab University. The number of 
colleges in the province was 50 in 1939-40 with 20,077 scholars. There 
were 12,197 schools with 1,207,516 scholars. 

The Government : Under the Act of 1935 the Punjab is a Governor's 
Province with a Council of Ministers. The Punjab legislature is unicame¬ 
ral. The name of the legislature is Punjab Legislative Assembly. Them 
are altogether 175 seats, of which 42 are General seats, including 8 for 
Scheduled Castes, 31 for the Sikhs, 84 for Mohammedans, 1 for Anglo- 
Indians, 1 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Christians, 1 for Commerce, Indus¬ 
try, etc., 5 for Landholders, 1 for University, 3 for Labour, and 4 for 
Women. 

Finance —See under Provincial Finance. 

Punjab Govt. Directory & Lahore High Court —See under Provincial 
Govt. Directory. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES & BERAR 

Central Provinces and Berar form a single province under a Governor. 
The province is bounded on the north by Central India and Bihar, on 
the south-west by Hyderabad, and on the south-east by Orissa. It has an 
area of 98,575 sq. miles and a population of 16,822,000. The area and 
population of Berar are 17,809 sq. miles and about 3,602,000 respec¬ 
tively. Between 1905 and 1935 there have been several adjustments and 
readjustments of territories between C. P. and adjacent provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa. 

Climate, Production, etc.: The climate of C. P. and Berar is mostly 
dry, and extreme heat and cold are the usual features. The average 
rainfall is for C. P. West 46.6 inches, for C. P. East 53.8 inches and 
for Berar 32.5 inches per annum. The principal crops are cotton, rice, 
and wheat. The total cultivated area irrigated by Government works 
was 288,35c acres in British districts. Forestry is also a paying concern. 
There were in 1937-38 767 factories employing 51,186 hands including 
seasonal workers. The principal industries are cement, lime, coal¬ 
mining and manganese-mining. In 1937-38 there were not less than 
9,000 miles of roads including 5,520 miles of metalled roads. There were 
more than 2,500 miles of railway lines. The majority of the people— 
above 90% of population—are rural. The leading towns are Nagpur 
(302,000) and Jubbulpur (140,000). Of the total population of 16.8 
millions a great majority are Hindus. There are Animists, Mohamme¬ 
dans, and Christians. Hindi and Marathi are the principal languages of 
the province. There is only one University, the Nagpur University. In 
1939-40 there were 14 colleges with 3,921 scholars; 6,178 schools with 
517,576 scholars. 

The Government: Under the Act of 1935. c - p - & Berar together 
form a Governor's province with a Council of Ministers. After the 
outbreak of 2nd world war, the Congress Ministry in the province resigned 
and the Governor of the province carried on the administration with 
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the help of official Advisers. In April 1946, a Congress Ministry was 
re-established in the Province. Berar is vested in the British Government 
since 1853 by a treaty with the Nizam of Hyderabad in return for the 
former's maintenance of the Hyderabad contingent for protection of the 
Nizam’s State. In 1902 Lord Curzon negotiated a perpetual lease of 
this province from the Nizam at a fixed rent of 25 lakhs of rupees per 
annum. The treaty of 1936, while recognizing the Nizam’s sovereignty 
over Berar, conferred on him the title of "His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar," and on his Heir-Apparent that of "the 
Prince of Berar," maintains the status quo so far as administration is con¬ 
cerned. The payment of the annual rent of Rs. 25 lakhs remains un¬ 
affected. The Nizam further has the privilege of being consulted in the 
appointment of the Governor of C. P. & Berar, his flag is flown along¬ 
side the British standard and his right to hold durbars and confer titles 
in Berar, subject to the Viceroy’s approval, and to maintain a political 
agent in C. P. & Berar is also recognized. The province has a unicameral 
legislature, the C. P. and Berar Legislative Assembly, which contains 
112 seats/of which 84 are General seats (including 20 for the Scheduled 
Castes), 1 for Backward Areas and Tribes, 14 for Mohammedans, 1 for 
Anglo-Indians. 1 for Europeans, 2 for Commerce and Industry, etc., 3 for 
Landholders, 1 for University, 2 for Labour, and 3 for Women. 

Finance —See under Provincial Finance. 

C. P. & Berar Govt. Directory and Nagpur High Court —See under 
Provincial Govt. Directory. 

1 . 


ORISSA 

Orissa is a separate province since April 1, 1936. Situated on the 
eastern coast of India below the Gangetic delta and bordering on the 
Bay of Bengal, it has an area of about 32,198 sq. miles and has a popula¬ 
tion of about 8,729,000, mostly Hindus. Puri, the holy city is one of 
India’s most famous places of pilgrimage and contains the renowned 
temple of Jagannath. The new province comprises: (r) Orissa division 
of the former province of Bihar & Orissa; (2) Portions of the former 
Madras Presidency, (a) Ganjam Agency tracts, (b) Ganjam Taluks; (3) 
Portions of C. P. (a) Khariar in Raipur district, and (b) Chandrapur. 

Climate, Production, etc.: The climate is free from extremes, the 
maximum and minimum temperatures being 88.8° and 67.8° respectively. 
The normal annual rainfall is 57.5 inches. Agriculture is the principal 
means of livelihood in the province. The principal crops are rice, jute, 
pulses, sugar-cane, etc. Turmeric is extensively cultivated. Small 
industries like handloom industries, eridi and tussore, bell metal and 
silversmithy are very common; these have reached a high degree of 
skill and efficiency. The chief mineral products are iron, coal, limestone, 
manganese and mica; 60% of India’s iron ore come from Mayurbhanj, 
Bonai, and Keonjhar, Feudatory States of Orissa. Coal-mines are found 
in Amjul, Sambalpur, Gangpur, Talcher, and Athmalik. The number 
of factories in 1937-38 was 72 with 34,302 hands including seasonal 
workers. Chilka and Puri export 9,000 mds. of cured fish and 50,000 
mds. of fresh fish to Calcutta every year, fishing being an important 
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industry in Orissa. A large area is covered with forests producing a 
considerable quantity of timber. Hides and skins form another minor 
industry. In 1937-38 the province had 1,453 miles of roads, of which 
about a thousand miles were metalled. The total mileage of railway 
in the province is only a little over 500 miles. The construction of 
Vizagapatam harbour has given a stimulus to the foreign trade of the 
province. The people are mostly rural and majority of them are 
Hindus. The number of towns is small. Notable are Cuttack, Puri, and 
Berhampur. There were in 1939-40. 6 colleges with 992 scholars; 7 903 
schools with 135,248 scholars. A university, the Utkal University, was 
established in 1943. 

Government : Under the Act of 1935, Orissa is a Governor’s pro¬ 
vince with a Council of Ministers. After the outbreak of the 2nd world 
war the Congress Ministry of Orissa resigned and the administration of the 
province was vested in the Governor acting with an official Adviser 
A Congress Ministry was re-established in April 1946. Orissa has a 
unicameral Legislature consisting of 60 members. The House is composed 
of as follows: General seats 44 including 6 for Scheduled Castes. 
Mohammedans 4 seats, Backward Areas and Tribes 5 seats, Indian Chris- 

rians 1 seat, Commerce and Industry, etc., 1 seat. Landholders 2 seats v 
•Labour i # and Women 2 seats. 

Finance —See under Provincial Finance. 

Orissa Govt , Directory —See under Provincial Govt. Directory, 


ASSAM 

Assam is the north-eastern province of India with an area of 

Rhn^n £ des t? P°p ulatio , n of 10,205,000. Its boundaries are 

Bhutan on the north, Bengal on the west and Burma on the south-east. 

Its capital is Shillong. Under the Act of 1919 Assam became a Gover- 

Crinnril^ 11106 ^ m , 1937 / a . self-governing province with a Legislative 
Council (22 seats) and a Legislative Assembly {108 seats). The execu¬ 
tive head is the Governor assisted by a Council of Ministers. 

Climate, Production, etc.: The maximum and minimum temoera- 

85 ° ai ! d 6 °° res P ectivel Y and rainfall is plentiful. 
Cherrapunji in Assam records the maximum annual rainfall in the world 

Cherranrvn” -fT* 1 in whole province is IOO inches and 

prinS l a fi reC ° rd ! more than 5oo inches every year. Assam is 
two nrfnrL^ h / C °?? tr X COvered in many places with forests. The 
fertile region« ^t^ 8 ' Surma Valley and the Kachar Valley, are very 

wheat arf a i Q A 13 *£ e most important crop in Assam and rice and 
auantiHfl« a ^ rown * . Rubber, silk and cotton are also grown in small 
kerosene mai™ 0 ?®' x 2!P er ?* products may be mentioned petroleum, 
In itm’ao +.U e * c ’ a ^ en ^- niineral resources are said to be large. 

seasonal ^workenf Th! 734 facto , ries employing 48,515 bands including 
about nnn x T “ ere „ were about 6,000 miles of roads including 

has renrW i 63 °* me telled roads. The uneven surface of the province 
ThAre an > k COn8 ^ ruc ^ on °* railways rather difficult and expensive, 
tributaries 1,3 miles °* railways. The Brahmaputra and its 

Assam maini to steamer and country boats. The people of 

Assam mainly belong to the Tibeto-Burman race. According to the 
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census of 1941, there were 4,540,497 Hindus and 3,474,141 Mohamme¬ 
dans and the rest belonged to tribal religions. About 45% of people 
speak Bengali, 21% Assamese, and Hill tribes speak Tibeto-Burman 
tongues The people are mainly rural. The important towns of the 
province are Gauhati and Shillong, the latter the capital of the province 
and a famous health resort. In 1939-4° there were 11 colle ® es 
3,299 scholars, and 8,796 schools with 5 I 7» I 74 scholars. 

Government: As has already been noted, Assam is now a Gover¬ 
nor's province with a Council of Ministers. Assam has a bicameral 
legislature, the Upper House, or the Legislative Council, consisting of 
not more than 22 and not less than 21 members, of whom 18 are elected 
and not more than 4 and not less than 3 are nommated by the Governor. 
The Lower House, the Assam Legislative Assembly, consists of 108 seats, 
composed of as follows: 4 7 General seats (including 7 for Scheduled 
Castes) 9 for Backward Areas and Tribes, 34 for Mohammedans, 1 for 
Europeans, 1 for Indian Christians, 11 for Commerce, Industry, Planting 
etc., 4 for Labour, and 1 for Women. 


Finance —See under Provincial Finance. 

Assam Govt. Directory—See under Provincial Govt. Directory. 


SIND 

Sind, a separate province since 1936, is the westernmost province of 
India, covering an area of 48,136 sq. miles and containing a population 
of 4,5^5,000, the majority being Mohammedans. The great river Indus 
runs through this province with its many tributaries, and had given rise 
to the development of a very ancient culture and civilization in remote 
past Discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro reveal such relics of histone interest. 
This province was included in the conquest of Alexander the Great who 
named the whole country after the name of the nver Indus. 

Climate, Production, etc.: The climate is dry and rainfall is very 
meagre, being only 6.3 inches per annum. The Sukkur Barrage and the 
Sind canals have now made agriculture possible in many barren areas. 
The total area irrigated in Sind is about 4 million acres, while the interest 
earning from productive irrigation work in 1937 - 3 ® was 2 - 6 4 P er C€ J lt 
of the capital at charge on productive works. Wheat and barley are the 
chief agricultural products. There were in I 937 ~ 3 ®« 3 11 factories with 
27 8si hands including seasonal workers. Sind is connected by railways 
with the Punjab, Bombay, Rajputana and Hyderabad. In 1936-37 there 
were about 12,000 miles of roads, of which 594 miles were metalled. The 
Indus and its tributaries offer waterways. Karachi is the principal port 
of the province. It is a major port and one of the biggest ports in India. 
Its total average annual out-turn both in export and import, is about 
Rs. 48 crores. Karachi is also an important inland terminus of air 
services in India and contains the biggest air port in India for inter¬ 
national air services. Of the 4.5 million people in Sind only about one 
million are Hindus and 3.1 millions are Muslims. The rest of the popula¬ 
tion is made up of Anglo-Indians, Europeans, and Indian Christians. 
The Hindus of the province are by far more literate than the Muslims, as 
more than 26% of the Hindus are literate and only 4.5% of the Muslims 
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are literate. The principal town of the province is Karachi (population 
359,492). The people are mostly rural and about 60% of them are 
engaged in agriculture. Due to the success of the irrigation system m 
the province, the proportion of agricultural population is likely to 
increase greatly in near future. In 1939-40 there were 5 colleges in the 
province with 2,282 scholars and 3,035 schools with 219,823 scholars. 
There is no University in the province. The principal language spoken 
is Sindhi. 

Government: Under the Act of 1935 Sind has been constituted a 
new province with a Governor and a Council of Ministers. The Ministry 
of Sind has been as unstable and short-lived as the French Ministry 
before the war. Sind has a unicameral legislature consisting of 60 mem¬ 
bers. The composition of the Sind Legislative Assembly is as follows: — 
General seats 18, Mohammedans 33 seats, Europeans 2 seats, Labour 1 
seat, Trade, Industries and Commerce 2 seats. Landholders 2 seats, and 
Women 2 seats. 

Finance —See under Provincial Finance. 

Sind Govt. Directory —See under Provincial Govt. Directory. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

The North-West Frontier Province forms a narrow rugged moun¬ 
tainous tract lying on the extreme north-west frontier of India, bordering 
on Afghanistan between the Hindukush and Sulaiman mountains above 
and th 1 river Indus below. It has an area of 13,518 sq. miles and con¬ 
tains ? population of 3,038,000; 90% being Mohammedans and chiefly 
agriculturists. The estimated population of the trans-border area is about 
2,250,000. 

Climate, Production, etc.'. Climate is one of extremes, reaching 120° 
to 122 0 in summer and 30° to 32 0 in winter. Rainfall is scanty. The 
normal rainfall is only 15.9 inches per annum. The total irrigated area 
in 1937-38 was 347,000 acres. Chief crops are wheat, barley, maize, and 
bajra. Pomegranates, grapes, and apples are the chief fruits grown in 
the province. There were in 1937-38 only 29 factories with 1,371 hands 
including seasonal workers. Pack horses, camels, and motor-lorries are 
the principal conveyances in the N.-W. Frontier Province, though there 
are certain portions of N.-W. Railways in the province. A strategic 
railway line 27 miles long, was completed in 1925 which connects the 
frontier of Afghanistan to Jamrud. Of the total population of 3 millions 
the majority are Mohammedans. Pu9hto is the principal language. The 
tribal races are also numerous. These latter live in a no-man's land 
and have not yet accustomed themselves to civilized life. Most of the 
people are rural. The principal town of the province is Peshawar (pop. 
131,000). The province 19 very important from military point of view, 
as through this province there is access to the practicable passes which 
are Hie only important land outlets for the country. The whole of the 
frontier regions have been thoroughly and systematically fortified. In 
I 939 " 4 ° there were 4 colleges with 976 scholars, and 1,166 schools with 
108,704 scholars. 
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Government'. The Province is now a Governor's province with a 
Council of Ministers. The Governor of the province acts in the dual 
capacity of the Governor of the province and also Agent to the Governor- 
General for tribal areas. After the outbreak of the 2nd world war the 
Congress Ministry of N.-W. F. Province resigned and the Governor 
carried on the administration with the help of official Advisers till March 
1945. when a Congress Ministry under Dr. Khan Sahib was formed. 
The province has a unicameral legislature consisting of 50 members. 
The composition of the Assembly is as follows:—General seats g, Sikh 
seats 3, Mohammedans 36, and Landholders 2. 

Finance —See under Provincial Finance. 

N.-W. F. P. Govt. Directory —See Provincial Govt. Directory. 


CHIEF COMMISSIONERS’ PROVINCES 

Delhi 

Delhi with its surrounding districts was made a separate province 
under a Chief Commissioner in 1912. It is the smallest province in 
India having an area of 573 sq. miles and a population of 636,245. The 
city of Delhi is the capital of India and has a population of 447,500. It 
had been the seat of many imperial thrones in the past centuries and 
had witnessed the rise and fall of many empires in the chequered politi¬ 
cal history of this land. New Delhi is entirely reconstructed on up-to- 
date lines and is the seat of the Central Government. Jewellery, brass, 
coppenvare, ivory work, pottery, weaving, gold and silver embroidery 
are the several industries of Delhi. Six railways meet in this city. It 
is 700 ft. above sea level. Delhi is now an important educational centre 
in India. In 1939*40 there were one University, 8 colleges, with 2,877 
scholars and 331 schools, with 53,313 scholars. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

This is a small province in Central Rajputana covering an area 
of 2,711 sq. miles and having a population of 560,300, 78% being 
Hindus. Hindi and Rajasthani are the spoken languages. The Politi¬ 
cal Agent in Rajputana is the ex-officio Chief Commissioner. It is 
covered with hills and unsuitable for cultivation. Cotton is grown io 
Ajmer. The famous Pushkar Tirtha is seven miles from Ajmer. In 
1939-40 there were 2 colleges with 382 scholars; 351 schools with 
27,123 scholars. 

Coorg 

This is a small province to the south-west of Mysore. Its area is 
1,593 sq. miles and population 169,000. Its capital is Mercara. In 
1939-40 there were in all more than 13,161 scholars in 123 schools. 
Coffee is the principal agricultural product of the place. 

Baluchistan 

Baluchistan is the westernmost part of India and consists of: (1) 
British administered territory; (2) Protected States of Kalat and Las 
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Bela, and (3) Tribal areas subject to the control of the Political Agent. 
It is a mountainous province, almost rainless and consequently dry and 
very cold in the winter. Wheat, millets, dates, grapes and melons are 
its principal products. The British districts have an area of 54 22S 

“omadfc in a habFt^ ^Th ° f 46 > 5 ° 8 ,: P rinci P all y Mohammedan and 
nomadic in habits. The executive head is a Chief Commissioner and 

^f e T lsa Avenue Commissioner, who also exercises the functions of 
n? ?T mlSS10D A r - Tribal la ' vs are administered by councils 

earthquake of QUetta ' itS Capitab "' aS destr °y ed “ the terrible 

Andaman Sc Nicobar Islands 

Th , e An( ^man and Nicobar Islands consist of 5 large islands close!v 
grouped together and of some 200 islets in the Bay of Bengal The total 

contain ^luible^^ 2 ’ 500 ^ raile " are fulftf forestsInd 

das? h a rbnnFc b b “ ber uf sources - The y also possess a number of first 

?allis h ThF tot? 6 am ^ Dg them are Port Blair and Port Corn- 

wallis. The total population of the islands including the aborigines is 

above rq ooo. Since 1858 the islands had been used as a praal Fettle 
“ nvi C f ” oF eF n condct.; ten ?h C e 0 7h Ct3 ' ■ ?° St ° f , the “habitants are either 

sr. l SM.s sss. sss 


THE INDIAN STATES 

have%X?a tSF^SbnV 0431 “ I * a ° f 7I2 ’ 5 ° 8 s<b miles ' a ° d 

oi 1941. The Indian States represent^ *+h? ldWg tC V he C o DSUS 

the population in India. P 3 /o of the area and 23.4% of 

limitations imposed*]™ ^the^ tl ? eir ovvn Tlders subject to certain 
Power, aUe , giaDCe t0 the P aramoun t 

the Indian States is autnrr*™ «I h system of government in most of 
has been introduced in most thC ? em l Dt of sel ^government 

25 years or so. The economic * th . e Progressive States during the last 
numerous States in India IIS 1 '* S< i C , ial and political development of the 
Travancore, HydeUad r^>f lde ^ b ? y var ^ State9 Hke Baroda ' Mysore, 
are far advanced in all Tr ?P ura ' Mayurbhanj, and Cooch Behar 

economic develoDment educati °D» in government and in 

comparatively slow Th« a** tbere J are Indian States where progress is 
also considerably vare h W ? *? d population of these different States 
area of 82,608 L m T 0 H y derabad » tbe biggest Indian State, has an 

are numerous States of wV°h A °I i4’43 6 >*48* wheteas there 

and the populati^ not area 7 9 no * more than a few sq. miles 

^ aon not more than a few thousands. 
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even fu case of internal administration, the Paramount Power reserves 

The S&\s°have e to"ta l in “feed' pro^onof cruised, regular State 
forces which may be ntitadi by the 

foreign arising out to— 

Power's diplomatic activities, railway and commercial facilities. 

The Chamber of Princes. In 1921, a Chamber of Pri ®“® was estab¬ 
lished as a permanent consultative body for discussing matters of 

perial interest or matters concerning the common n t? res £ °* S f^ 
It was to meet once a year. The office-bearers of tie Chamber are the 

Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor and a Standing Committee. 

The Act of 1935 sought to establish a Federation of Indian Pro- 
ine j r 4- Rnf due to lack of unanimity among the 

Princes Themselvts and also to War * 4 f^““e ChZ* 

■,=£, ,“ d . rsss ^»s s 

them complete freedom duly to discharge theirohh^Uonstothe Crown 
and to thar subjects." The members of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes submitted resignation en bloc as tiiey could no 
with the Paramount Power on questions relating to the ^vision 
nT treaties to the proposal for integrating smaller states with bigg 
ones and to various £os?-war problems® confronting the States. This was 

a crisis and it was over by the middle of 1945 - 

THE MERGER PROPOSAL 

There are numerous small States, lying scattered in Western Indta 

and Gujrat, which due to their smallness and slenderness of then re 

sources have been in a backward condition comjared to ^tate^ 
States. The total area and population of these diminutive States are 

7 ooo sq. miles and 8,00,000 respectively. A communique issued to 
PrTss Sid the public stated that H. E. the Crown Representative h*d 
under review the perplexing political and administrative problems arising 
:: STSmIT Western India and 

of small units, which though they are usually referred to. as sem 
i__i ««. «rx«_;«ricdirtional estates or taluks, do actually tau 
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within the category of Indian States, and that as a result of the review 
H. E. the Crown Representative was satisfied that without some drastic 
simplification of the existing arrangements any kind of co-ordinated 
development of the countryside or any form of real progress was im¬ 
possible. Under the merger scheme smaller States will be attached to 
neighbouring big States. The States to which smaller States are to be 
attached will be required to admit inhabitants of the attached area? 
to the benefits and privileges of the administration of the bigger States. 

Cabinet Mission & Indian States. See under India in 1945-46. 


Salutes of Indian States 

21 Salute States 

Baroda; Gwalior; Hyderabad & Berar; Jammu & Kashmir; Mysore 

19 Salute States 

Bhopal; Indore; Kalat; Kolhapur; Travancore; Udaipur (Mewar). 

17 Salute States 

Bahawalpur; Bharatpur; Bikaner; Bundi; Cochin; Cutch; Jaipur; 
Jodhpur; Karauli; Kotab; Patiala; Rewa; Tonk. 

15 Salute States 

Alwar; Banswara; Bhutan; Datia; Dewas (Senior Branch); Dewas- 
QuQior Bianch); Dhar; Dholpur; Dungarpur; Idar; Jaisalmer Khairour 
Kishangarh; Orchha; Partabgarh; Rampur; Sikkim; Sirohi. ’ P ' 

13 Salute States 

T'n , Be T nares: Bhavnagar; Cooch Behar; Dhrangadhra; Jaora; Jhalawar 

Ljpipla^lattm Tri^ra!^ Nabha: Nawana 8 ar: PaIaa P^ Porbandar! 

... , A1 . . u Salute States 

rH a ^? ar ?L AlrajpUr '^ Baoni; Banvani l Bilaspur; Cambay; Chamba- 
Charkhan, Chhatrapur; Chitral; Faridkot; Gondal; laniira- Thabna - Maler 

Radh;n D u IaD RkiA aniP , Ur i M T i: , NarSl "8 a *: PaXa; 

foarten'wX Sa “ aDa; bamthar: SimUr: Sitamau: 

n . . 9 Salute States 

UdeDur aSl Dint^ an nK apaUe: Ba ° s ^ a: Barundha; Bariya; Bhor; Chhota 

S5SS agjrflSB tSR .£33. iSS JSSSS 

PRINCIPAL INDIAN STATES 

(in alphabetical order) 

alwar 

miles an^fl ^ 6364 °* R ajputana, has an area of 3,158 sq. 

about Rg abaut 750.ooo. The average annual revenue is 

Karan who 3 niit?*’ *T he present Ruler ia a descendant of Raja Udai 
Karan, who ruled in the 14th century. Alwar entered into a treaty of 
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alliance with the British Government in 1803 and has rendered merito¬ 
rious sendees to the British Government during the Mutiny and also 
during the Great War, the Afghan War and the present war. In 1889, 
the title of Maharaja was conferred on Maharao Raja Mangal Singh as a 
hereditary distinction. The Ruler enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. 

Ruler'. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Tej Singhji Bahadur 
(born 17th March 1911) succeeded to the Alwar guddi on the 22nd July 
1937. His Highness married a daughter of Maharaja Akhey Singh of 
Raoti is Jodhpur—a member of the Ruling House of Jodhpur—and has 
two sons, Maharaj Kumars Pratap Singh and Yashwant Singh, born on 
J7th June 1938, and 19th September 1939, and two daughters. 

BAHAWALPUR 

Bahawalpur, a State north-west of Rajputana and bounded above 
by the Indus and its tributary the Sutlej, has an area of 22,000 sq. 
miles, and a population of 1,500,000 according to 1941 census. It is the 
second biggest Muslim State in India. It is partly fertile consisting of 
the river valley, partly barren and partly a desert contiguous with the 
Great Indian Desert. Nearly a third of the area of the State is under 
irrigation. By treaty of 1833, the British recognised the internal auto¬ 
nomy of the State. Chief crops are cotton and wheat. The revenue of 
the State in 1945-46 was over Rs. 4.68 crores including the capital 
receipts from the sale of crown lands. Administration is carried on with 
a Council of six Ministers. Spoken language is Multani or Western 
Punjabi. 

Ruler: Born on 30th September 1904 the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
Lt.-Col. H. H. Al-haj Dr. Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan Abhasi V, ll.d., 
.g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., K.C.V.O., succeeded to the gaddi on 4th March 
1907, Educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. Invested with ruling 
powers on the 8th March 1924, and granted a commission as an Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Army on the 24th October 1921, and was attached 
to the 21st King George’s Own Central India Horse. Promoted Captain 
in 1924, Major (honorary) in 1932 and Lt.-Col. in 1941. His Highness 
had the honour of being attached as honorary A.D.C. to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales in 1922. He was appointed a k.c.v.o. in 1922, k.c.s.i. 
and g.c.i.e. in 1929 & 1931 and g.c.s.i. in 1942. His Highness was 
present at the Delhi Durbar of 1911 and of 1931 and visited England 
in 1913, 1914. 1924. I93L t93 2 * 1933-34 1935 and was received in n 

audience every time by His Imperial Majesty. Went to the Hedjaz on 
pilgrimage in 1935 anc * attended the Coronation of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in London in 1937. 

BARODA 

The State of Baroda having an area of 8,176 square miles including 
Pethapur tributary and a population of 2,855,010 (1941) of which 89.8% 
are Hindus, is situated partly in Gujarat and partly in Kathiawad 
and is divided into five blocks: (1) Northern district of Mehsana, north 
of Ahmedabad, (2) Central or Baroda district, north of Nurbudda, (3) 
Western district of Amreli in Kathiawad, (4) Southern district of Navsari 
near the mouth of Tapti and (5) Okha. 
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His Highness the Maharaja is the fountain head of ail authority in 
the State and is assisted by Sir B. L. Mitter, the present Dewan and an 
executive council consisting of Naib Dewans or ministers in charge of 
Revenue Section, Development Section, Legal Section, Education and 
Post-War Reconstruction Section. There is a Legislative Council con¬ 
sisting of 60 members out of which 37 are elected. Two of the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council are appointed to the Executive Coun¬ 
cil as the popular ministers. Revenue of the State for 1944-45 was 
Rs. 434.26 lakhs and the expenditure Rs. 373.78 lakhs. About 64 per 
cent of the population depends on agriculture and pasture for their liveli¬ 
hood. The principal crops are rice, wheat, grain, tobacco, castor, rape- 
seeds, cotton, hemp, sugarcane and maize. There are 11 agricultural 
banks and 1,487 co-operative societies. The number of operatives em¬ 
ployed in industrial concerns coming under the Factory Act was 44,101 
in 1945 while the number of factories was 148. There are 64 towns and 
2,896 villages in the State. There are 785 miles of State-owned railways 
and 2,196 miles of roads. 


More than anything else Baroda is famous for its achievements in 
the field of education and social reform. The Education Department of 
the State includes in its orbit 2,701 institutions, several colleges—arts, 
commerce and teachers’ training—the Kalabhavan Technical Institute and 
t schools, the teachers' training institutions, the 

0r | aQl . satl °n. physical training centres, museum and art 
gallery, etc. Special attention is given to the education of the backward 
classes and to vocational education. According to the census of 10I1 
about 22 per cent of the people are literate. The State introduced the 
system of free and compulsory primary education in Baroda so far back 
as 1893. In 1938 compulsory physical training was introduced in the 
whoie of the State. The State maintains the widely known ruraf and 
traveiling libraries. The annual expenditure on education is about 
Rs. 42.3 lakhs. The city of Baroda is the capital of the State The 

the great rUral UpHft ****** * Ba S ro£ s2? 


r H ; H * the 0 Mahara i a Pratapsinha Gaekwad, born on 29th of 
riie month of June 1908, received his early education in the Raikumar 

Poona and lastly studied in England. He received tminffig ffi ln 

attended th/tt ad , m !? i9 K t , rat i? n before succession. His g Highness 
Kim^CW™ Table Conference, the Coronation of His Majesty 

H s g H?ahnf co ' aD f , the Ir ?P enal Conference with the late Maharaja 
tlis Highness succeeded to the gaddi on 7 th February 1939. 

of We ^ ar « e b * s subjects and sympathetic to the needs 

thrnnp U j Ura * population, he immediately after his accession to the 
relemm ^ ered . ^ Permanent reduction of Rs. 22 lakhs in the land 

distintmishp^w^ ed c f ore °* ru P e ® s perpetuate the memory of his 

various* *** Sir Sayaji Rao for creating a trust for 

the limii? T f ° se ?. connected with the betterment of the people, raised 
granted a o* minimum taxable income from Rs. 750 to Rs. 2,000 and 
maioriftr institution with a Popular Minister and with a clear 

Y he elected members. He is a great sportsman and a great 

11 
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patron of arts and learning. The creation of a foundation chair in 
Benares University for the study of Indian culture is one of the many 
items that prove his abiding interest in cultural activities. 

BENARES 

Benares, an ancient Hindu kingdom, came under Moslem domination 
in the 12th century. The present State of Benares was founded in the 
eighteenth century by a Hindu Zeminder. After a series of swings of 
fortune Benares became a State in 1914. Ramnagar was added to the 
State in 1918. The British Government reserves control over post and 
telegraph offices, over matters connected with excise and retains such 
other rights which were enjoyed by the Central Government prior to 
the transfer. The State has an area of 875 sq. miles and a population 
of 451,428 according to the census of 1941. The average annual revenue 
of the State is Rs. 22.9 lakhs. His Highness enjoys a permanent salute 
of 13 guns. 

Ruler: His Highness ftfaharaja Bibhuti Narayan Singh Bahadur, 
the adopted son of the late Maharaja, succeeded to the gaddi on 5th 
April 1939- His Highness being a minor, the State is at present adminis- 
terd by a Council of Administration. 

BHARATPUR 

Bharatpur State has an area of about 2,000 sq. miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 575.625 according to 1941 census. The average annual revenue 
is Rs. 41.5 lakhs. The rulers are Jats. The State belongs to the Eastern 
Rajputana Agency and the Ruler enjoys a permanent salute of 17 guns. 

Ruler: The present ruler, H. H. Maharaja Sri Brajendra Sawai 
Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, (born December 1, 1918) suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne on March 27, 1929, and was invested with ruling 
powers on Oct. 22, 1939. 

BHAVNAGAR 

Bhavnagar, one of the Kathiawar States, has an area of 2,961 sq. 
miles and a population of 618,429 according to 1941 census. The average 
annual revenue is Rs. 1,08,90,000. The rulers belong to the Gohel Raj¬ 
puts who settled here in the 13th century. British connection dates 
from the early nineteenth century. Administration is carried on with the 
help of a Dewan, a Naib Dewan, a judicial assistant and a personal 
assistant. Heads of different departments are independent of each other 
and are responsible only to the Dewan. The Judiciary is distinct from 
the Executive. The Ruler enjoys a permanent salute of 13 guns. Chief 
crops are grain, cotton, and sugarcane. Salt, oil, copper and brass 
vessels and cloth are chief manufactures. The State possesses a modern 
port and enjoys considerable foreign sea-borne trade. 

Ruler: Lieut. H. H. Maharaja Sir Shri Krishna Kumarsinhji 
Bhavsinhji, k.c.s.i., the present Ruler, who was bom on the 19th May 
1912, succeeded to the gaddi in July 1919. The State was under a Coun¬ 
cil of Administration during his minority, which terminated on the 18th 
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April 1931, when the Maharaja was invested with full powers. Maharaj 

Kumar Shri Virbhadrasinhji, the heir apparent was born on the 14th 

March 1932- The personal title of Maharaja, conferred on the late 

Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, on the 1st Jan. 1909, was made hereditary on 
the 1st Jan. 1917. y 

BHOPAL 

Bhopal, an important Central India State, and next to Hyderabad 
(Deccan), the most important Moslem State of India, has an area of 
6,924 sq. miles, a population of 784,560 (1941 census), and an average 
annual revenue of Rs. 80 lakhs. The present Ruler is assisted in the 
administration by an Executive Council. There is also a Legislative 

Council. Cotton, wheat, cereals, sugarcane and tobacco are the chief 

crops. There are extensive forests owned by the State. Bhopal is rich 
m its deposits of iron, bauxite, mica and other valuable minerals. The 
Th*^i rapid - y growmg in iDdu stry. The capital of the State is Bhopal, 
ie State. 1 eDJ ° yS * parmanent of 19 g^s outside and 21 inside 

P resent R“ ler .C°l- H. H. Sikandar-Saulat, Iftikhar-ul- 
Mutt:, Nawab Muhammad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, g.c.s.i g c i e 

gazetted an Honorary ADC to the v WakS S V L S,t to India - He was 

srs £ STc'^ir 1 

s&snzz g AXZ'-J-piss.isi 

Indian States Committee 8 He ^ 1928 *° P lace certain matters before the 
Round Table Conferences held in , delegate to the First and Second 
ness is Chancellor of the m 1930 and 193 T ‘ His ™gh- 

and Chancellor of the AlitnrhM^ r f F 7 n ? ces now as be was in 1931-32. 

has introduced a large numh^r M rIf Slim f U i D1V r rSlty 110111 1930 to 19351 He 

large number of useful reforms in the State. 

BHUTAN 

miles easT*and ^est°on ihl f °° 5 , of Himalayas for a length of 190 

It has an an* T * * D ^ ern b ? rder o{ *** Bengal and Assam. 

Buddhists. The avfiraT,!?' “ ,les and a population of 300,000, mostly 

principal crop. There 8 is nn DU ? * ev enue is Rs. 4.25 lakhs. Maize is the 

e is no standing army deserving mention. In addi- 
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tion to the temporal chief, there was a spiritual chief, the pharmaraja, 
whose re-incarnation in the royal family is believed to take place after a 
lapse of one or two years after death. The Tibet Mission of 1904 was 
greatly assisted by the Ruler, who received a k.c.i.e. in return. 

Ruler : The present Ruler, H. H. Maharaja Sri Sri Sri Sri l.ii Sir 
Jigme Wangchuk, k.c.s.i., (born 1906), succeeded to the gaddi in Anns'. 
1926. 

BIKANER 

Bikaner State, the second largest of the Rajputana States and the 
sixth largest of all the Indian States, has an area of 23,317 sq. miles and 
a population of 12,92,938 according to the census of 1941. The ca l al 
city is Bikaner which has a population of 1,27,226 and is the tn. 
largest city in Rajputana. The revenues of the State are: Ordinary, 
Rs. 230 lakhs and Extra-Ordinary Rs. 52 lakhs, total Rs. 282 lakhs. 
(1946-47 Estimates). The reigning family of Bikaner belongs to the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs. The Ruler of the State is assisted in the 
administration of the State by a Prime Minister and an Executive Council. 
There is a Legislative Assembly consisting of 51 Members with an elected 
majority. There is a State-owned Railway with a mileage of 883.05. 
Rainfall is low and fertility is poor. Irrigation was rare till 1927 when 
the Gang Canal taking its waters from the Sutlej river was constructed. 
It is the longest lined canal in the world and irrigates about 7,37.000 
acres of land in the northern portion of the State. The Bhakra Dam 
project when it materializes would irrigate 12 lakhs of acre in the north 
of the State. 

Ruler: The present Ruler, Major-General H. H. Maharaja Sadul 
Singhji Bahadur, g.c.i.e., c.v.o., was born on the 7th September 1902. 
Made an Honorary Captain in January 1921, Lieutenant-Colonel in Sept. 
1943 and Major-General in December 1945- A son and heir was born to 
His Highness on the 21st April 1924 and a grandson on the 13th 
January 1946. His Highness ascended the gaddi in 1943. His Highness 
married the sister of Maharaja Sri Gulab Singhji Bahadur of Rewa and 
has two son: Major Maharaj Kumar Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur (txwn, 21st 
April 1924) Heir-Apparent; and Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri Amar 
Singhji Bahadur and a daughter who is married to the Heir-Apparent of 
Udaipur. 

COCHIN 

Cochin has an area of 1,480 sq. miles and a population of 1,423,000 
(1941). Situated on the south-west coast of India, Cochin is bounded on 
the north by British Malabar and on the south by the Travancore State. 
On its east are the well-known Malaya Hills, while its western shores 
are washed by the waters of the Arabian Sea. Nearly a third of the 
State consists of forest tracts and lagoons or backwaters. The average 
density of population is 961 per sq. mile; and if only the habitable area 
is taken into account, the density works at about 1,645 P er sq. mile. 
Cochin is thus one of the most densely peopled areas in the world. Of 
the total population, 63.4 per cent are Hindus. 

Rice is the principal crop. Cocoanuts are the chief exports. Forests 
abounding in teak, ebony, and black wood form most valuable assets. 
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c^V^i Sm ? ri State i forCe ‘ Ernakulam is its capital. There is a 
State-owned railway and a steam tramway for forest development. 

The State possesses a first class and up-to-date harbour The nnitai 
outlay on Cochin Harbour, State Raihvay S P Stoneware Works, etc stood 
at Rs. 112 lakhs. The value of the total assets of the State now exceeds 

^haoe nf°Sf% an f 25 ak 5 S ' Y' hereas the total liabilities of the State 'in the 

saw ax*;?? 

S£ “? la 

whom thirty-eight are elected 5 At th h PO f d f 0 l h ty ' dght members, of 
in the State istheHSh^urt Th. ° f the JUdlcial ad ™™tration 

brought about momentous changes fn the'cW^t 01 ^ Act ' ^ 

the legislature. The Act provided that an and com P Iex, °n of 

s£S£‘SS £ - * 

s«?X Sf JSS s 1SE3S *- 

r." Si?i jttvkk.‘■ ards --S";™ r„s 

educational institutions in the State is 383 P u P ils in all 

girls). The State maintains 57 hosnitnk' 5 ^ 1 ^r 5 ' 289 boys and 78,267 
six municipalities and 87 Panchlyats fnlhe s^ te dls P ensaries * There are 

COOCH-BEHAR 

; X « s. If Iff. s ““: .1.. e-b, 

639.898 (1941) and an annual revenue of R^on?" CS ' a P 0 P ulation of 
also called Cooch-Behar. In December to^a fh C c r0re * The capital is 
fh G £ astern States Agency, and is now W? th f St f. te was included in 
v l ^ Sldent for the Eastern States m ^ ? ol,t . lcal relations with 
Kshatnya Varna caste. The hereditary + .®, ruJl °8 family belongs to the 

^r ere l4 CO ? ferred OD the Ruler of the ^i ^ 5 5 Mahara J* a a °d Bahadur 
His H^hness and Bh in . 1 . 88 4 and also the titles of 

distinction. The fixst rectoient nf th be,Dg rec °gnized as a family 

Nnpendra Narayan, the grandfather appellations was Maharaja 

enjoys a permanent saluto of th i. P^ent Ruler. The Maharaja 

been progressive in their outlook £! . rulera of C^h-Behar have 

possesses a first-grade college 6 w>> adl ? inJ ? trative P robIe ms. The State 

middle schools. I n view of' *h- h gh sch , ools a ° d ° ver 600 primary and 

India as a whole His Hiehnr« ,, general constitutional development in 

to increase the number of non P” 86 ? 1 Ma haraja had been pleased 

lativc Council in order tn ? on ' official members of the Cooch Behar Lems- 

elected by the Legislative Couldf mai ° rity - . 0ne Minister® is 

ve council. The State possesses its own railway 
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Ruler : His Highness Maharaja Major Sir Jagaddipendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur, k.c.i.e., was bora on 15th December 1915. His High¬ 
ness succeeded to the gaddi on the 20th December 1922. Educated at 
Harrow and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, His Highness was invested with 
- full ruling powers on 6th April 1936. 

1 

CUTCH 

Cutch is the premier State in Western India States Agency, and , 
has an area of 8,249.5 square miles, exclusive of the Runn of Cutch, 1 
a population of 500,800 and with the annual revenue of Rs. 48 lacs. 

The capital of the State is Bhuj, and Kandla and Mandvi are the major 
ports. His Highness the Maharaja enjoys a permanent salute of 17 guns 
and local salute of 19 guns. The administration of the State is carried 
on with the assistance of a State Council presided over by the Dewan. 

The State has its own currency and is famous for its silver and 
embroidery work. 

Ruler: The present Ruler, H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza Maharao 
Shri Sir Vijayarajji Savai Bahadur, bora in 1885, succeeded to the 
gaddi on the death of his father in 1942 and was invested with full power. 

DHAR 

Dhar is a Malwa Agency State in Central India. Its area is 1,800 sq. 
miles, and population 233,430 according to the census of 1931, and it 
has an average revenue of Rs. 17.5 lakhs. The Ruler of Dhar has full 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within his territories. He has a permanent 
salute of 15 guns. 

Ruler : The present Maharaja H. H. Anand Rao Puar Sahib Baha¬ 
dur, bora in 1920, was adopted by the Dowager Maharani on the death 
of the late Maharaja. His Highness has passed the Diploma Examina¬ 
tion of the Daly College of Indore and undertook an educational tour 
to England and the Continent. He is now receiving administrative train¬ 
ing in the State. 


DHOLPUR 

Dholpur, a State under the Eastern Rajputana States Agency, has 
an area of 1,173 sq. miles and a population of 254,986 and an average 
annual revenue of Rs. 15.5 lakhs. The rulers belong to the Deswali tribe 
of Jats. In 1803 under a treaty with the British Government, Gohad, 
where the ancestors of the present rulers had formerly established them¬ 
selves in 1449, was restored to the present ruling family. But in 1905, 
the territory was exchanged for the Parganas of Dholpur, Bari and 
Rajkhera which now form the existing State of Dholpur. 

Ruler : The present Ruler Lt.-Col. H. H. Rais-ad-Daula Sipahdar- 
ul-Mulk Maharajadhiraj a Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana Sir Udaibhan Singh 
Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jung Jai Deo, Maharaj Rana, born 25th Feb. 
1893, succeeded to the gaddi on 29th March 1911 and was invested with 
full ruling powers on the 9th October, 1913. His Highness was married 
to the daughter of Sardar Badrukan Jain. Created a k.c.s.i. on the 1st 
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of Jan. 1918, a k.c.v.o. on the 17th March 1922 and a g.c.i.e. in io^r 
feTOd S °on l lSl U H* 0 h 17 gUnS l nd ^ honorary rank of Major were con- 
October 192” g 0n the ISt Jan ' I9ZI - Prom °ted Lt.-Col. m 


DHRANGADHRA 

_ j The Dhrangadhra State lies between North lat. 23*13' and 22° 
and East long. 71° and 71 0 48' and is 1.167 square miles in area exclu 

Rupees « ooTo ° f “"Mg**®. Population^:;. Annual Revenue' 
xiupees 25 00,000. Average rainfall 25 inches. Climate hot and d™ 

cottnn°° breeZeS K at - Dight ' flat arable Iand - Chief Agricultural product? 
cotton juwar bajn and wheat. Natural resources stones quarries 

Industries-—extraction of salt combined. Manufacture of soda ash soda 

the Ca first a o1 hs U kind SC in a A ^ Dhranga f dhra Chemical Works Ltd., which Is 
a a • • a .. in Asia., manufacture of magnesium chloride Th^* 

sgssessHssa 

Maharaja Raj Shlhib'of^hrlngadhra^was Sn T frd^T™^' 
Heir-Apparent. His Hi&hnPCQ JL* Ja was J Dorn on 3rd March 1923 as 

England. Atthe outbreakof toe war^t R and 3 in 

m i 94 o, joined St. Joseph AcademiTlVh™ n‘ 8hn , eiis returned to India 

His Highness was betrothed toMaharaio° r f “ rther education. 

daughter of H. H. the Maharaia of toan , Sn Bn jraj Kumari, 

March 1943. His Highness succeeded^ to^the “ 1 "“ ma rried on 3rd 

and assumed reins o f g G ov?rnment 8^ ^guff ^ ^ 

FARIDKOT 

•fc'^SAsr %2g*»gs ™ -»« 

an average annual revenue of Rs toT akhs tk dT 8 of r > ^nd 
are sprung from the same stock L 4 fh» Ph „ Th ers of th > 3 State 
house was founded in the middle of th^rt^ Chlefs ' The r,llm S 

state enjoys a permanent alute f . The RuIer ° f th « 

power of capital sentence was ^ Sana ^ conferring the 

ect «,r i r - 

‘an Hazrat-i-KaS^HindR^'r Farzand-i-Sa'adat 


-—-Ayio, u unnp Hi* ,-. w guuu,* uu me 23m 

vested first in a Regency Cwlf Th minority tho administration was 

1211 Hls Hi 8 h ”^was y e^Ted at the m A>°L Raia pT ited r England in 
then commenced his aHmi n : 0 * at the Aitchison College, Lahore, and 

His Highness *?£*** in the State In Feb 1933 

Singh, a rais of Bhareli . Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagawant 

His Highness underwit 4 dl8trict - From JL uly to December 1933 

Deccan Home, and" n^he t ? iniE « a ‘ P°° aa with the Ro™l 

Commissioner. HU Highness hSu th * 93 t in « , SunIa under ^e Depilty 

mgnness bolds the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
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Army, and was attached to the ist. Battalion, nth Sikh Regiment, in 
Wazinstan for a short period in August 1937. An heir-apparent was 
born to His Highness on 22nd October, 1937 * His Highness was created 
kx^s.i., on ist January 194 1 . His Highness was a member of the Nation¬ 
al Defence Council. His Highness has introduced elaborate educa¬ 
tional and industrial schemes in the State, besides other administrative 
reforms, since his assumption of full ruling powers in 1934. 

GONDAL 

A progressive Kathiawar State, Gondal has an area of 1,024 sq. 
miles, and a population of 205,846 and an average annual revenue of '* 
Rs. 60 lakhs. Chief crops are grain, cotton and ground-nut and chief 
manufactures are linen, woollens and gold embroidery. There are no 
export or import duties in the State and primary education is free. Large 
sums have been spent by the State on irrigation and electrification. The 
State was a pioneer in introducing railway in Kathiawar. The Medical 
Department of the State is in the charge of Maharaj Kumar Bhupat 

Singhji, m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p., d.t.m., m.b., b.ch. The capital of the State 
is Gondal, a fortified town. 

Ruler H. H. Maharaja Saheb Shree Bhojrajji is a highly cultured 
prince. He was educated at Eton School and Balliol College (Oxford 
University). Gondal State takes great interest in education and has built 
a large college on the boarding school system. Gondal State has estab¬ 
lished the first girls’ high school in Kathiawar and has been first in India 
to introduce compulsory education for girls. The State has established 
.Asylum for maintenance of those who are physically unable to earn 
their living. His Highness is a social reformer having abolished the old 
Purdah system. The State is practically tax free, 50 taxes having been 
abolished. Since his accession on the 9th March 1944 His Highness 

Shree Bhojrajji has given away 60,100,00 of rupees in charity and relief 
of humanity. 


GWALIOR ! 

Gwalior, a Central Indian State, west of U. P., has an area of 26,367 
sq. miles and a population of 3,992,000 (1941 census). The average 
annual revenue is Rs. 2,62 lakhs. The Ruling House of Scindia was 
founded by Ranaji Scindia, a military officer under Chhatrapati Shahu 
whose military exploits in Delhi in 1736 earned him distinction The 
treaty of Salbain in 1782 terminated hostilities between the British 
Government and Madhoji Scindia, the then ruling prince, whose 
sovereignty was recognized by the British. The succeeding chiefs were 

^ m £ a0 J I79 n 8 * 7) ’ Janto 4 .L Rao ( 1827 - 43 ). Jayaji Rao (1843-86). 
and Madho Rao (1886-1925). The present Ruler, Jivaji Rao, ascended 
the throne on 5th June 1925, as a minor. A Council of Regency ' ad- 
ministered the State during his minority. Jivaji Rao attaiLed majority 
in 193b and assumed full ruling powers. 

H. the Maharaja is the administrative head, and is assisted by a 
Council of eight Ministers and the Huzoor Secretary. Constitutional 
changes towards improvement were introduced in 1937. There is a Legis- 
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Jative Assembly consisting of nominated and elected members. The 
State Legislature consists of two houses, Praja Sabha (Lower House) and 
Samant Sabha (Upper House). Election is direct and freedom of speech 
is guaranteed. The State has its own army and postal system. A num¬ 
ber of high schools, two colleges for boys and one for girls and also a 

school reserved for sons of nobles and aristocrats are maintained by the 
State. J 

Cotton mills, leather factory, tannery, pottery works and electric 
power bouses are several of the State's industrial achievements. It has 
its own light railway. Rural reconstruction, proposal for a well-equip- 
Pfcosp,tal, the Harsi reservoir, road construction, seaplane ^ase 
at Madhab Sagar and an aerodrome at Maharajpur mark the progress 
made during recent years. The State has good motor roads. 

Shan^ Wala Mf>? ara i M obhtar-ul-Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqtidar, Rafi-ush- 

rri Aldlh H Sh k h ' _ M ° hta - s b a m-i-Dauran. Umdat-ul-Umra, Maharajadhi- 
h ^ HlS ^?' US Ar altanat, , George •I iva i i Rao Sc ‘ D <Iia, Bahadur, g.c.s.i. 

RafMirl n»rL t a h T v Mansu / r -'- Zaraa D. Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i-Malik-i-Muazzam-i- 

* In8l ‘ S u- n S orn 1916 and eclucate d at Gwalior) ascended 
b . f ad /'. , ln * 9a 5 - H f s Highness has received military training and is 
an Associate Knight of the Order of St. John of Jeru 4 lem His H gh 

ness ,s a progressive ruler, and under the leadership of His Highness fhe 

HYDERABAD AND BERAR 

gsrfi %% ae*4"aa tenr 

S and8Ton^fficfaTrSTsSr? C ,° n H St ! Dg f o£ 20 "ill » 

its own eold silver rnina e gulars. It has its own postal service and 
Constitutional Reform* I and P a P er currency. The new scheme of 

piece-meal. All the Statuti^T h ann ° UI1 r ed in - 1939 is being introduced 
Scheme have been i! 7 Adv if or y Committees under the Reforms 

since 1942. b »shed and District Conferences are held annually 

budget ^f wMchi? 6 Rs d “ii a o °lath instRation9 ' ^eluding colleges, the 
*he mother trmmii* IIO ,. lakhs - Pnmary educat.or- is free and has 

and the \ ^ , &S 1 * m?dll }m of instruction. The Osmania University 

Pnru-’ aViffef . have 3.031 students on their rolls. The 

1 w-cts~tauphf> in t>, U n VCrSU: . amounts roughly to Rs. 25 lakhs. The 
medicine eTvLn<J D - the V mversity include arts, science, law, theology, 

being Urdu ^Ar^nfL t ^ chers ’ training, the medium of instruction 
E - Arrangements for post-graduate study in Telugu, Marathi 
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6"s n me S e " "e r ’xhe ^' 0f 

bus servfce in^hfcify has ******* -otor 

There is an Aero-Club for Saining pilots ** “ ch “* B ° f aviatioa - 

sj? H p SrP- S ^ D --v r r ri c“ a s 

S' demand SthStT 

^3£SS^"T S3 

Rs' 5-1/3 crores c0ntrlbutl0n to the Allied . War Effort exceeds 

dur to Vi H G S nV Xal !vas hneSS N A"' ab Mir ° sman AU Khan Baha- 
ascended'' the throne’in r 9I ^ since’' the Bel 'a 11 ^ pri f vatel T- He 

Exalted Highness is styled ■'The Ni»m of Hyd^bVd^and Ye'rS 
H. E. H. received the Royal Victorian Chain in 1946 

IDAR 

a ° ne f of the Rajputana States, has an area of 1910 so. miles 

revenue a 0 f° n Rs s’tf ^akhs 10 ^ 10 ! * ttacbed units ' and an average annual 

Kathor fa mil v Thlstaf. 6 - Rulm ? family belon S s t0 the illustrious 
£.I miiy -, r 2 f State enjoys plenary powers. The canitAl is 
Himatnagar. The Ruler enjoys a salute of 15 guns P 

/. ^ U yQ r \ ^j‘ ^ a l )ara jadhiraj Shri Himat Singhji Dowlat Sinehii 

ApHl no W sfnr e e dU h ated at Ajmer and succeeded to the gaddi on 14th 
April 1931. Since his accession many schemes of improvement hav*> 

pHnr a ^ aUg “ ra i ed - vhlCh concern the socia l welfare of his subjects their 

an ^mh'V* mdUStneS a ° d a ^ riculture * His Highness has embarked on 
a ” ‘V*?!* 10US pr< ? gramme of reform and advancement which it is ex- 
pected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him to 
carry through successfully. He is a good horseman, a fine shot 
musician, and maintains a racing stable. 

INDORE 

. The area of the State of Indore is 0,9^4.18 souare milp* anri -a 1 
"“S l g cl°rried on n b y US th°e Zlr alistVd^the 

sk was. 

wate™ s S upply 3 and 0 diainage a acheme C fOT 0 Indore a Ci S ty n fix^ing'minimu'^^”^ 

ssfa irJ oiboys ? eightee , n and ** «£*” 

raSSs 
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for rural uplift work in the State and another lakh for housing of the 
poor from His Highness' Privy Purse. Rural uplift work through 
special centres is being carried on and Harijan colonies to accommodate 
223 families of the Harijans have been constructed in Indore City at 
a cost of over Rs. 1,75,000. His Highness’ Government have also 
adopted the policy of popularising Local Self Government by introducing 
as many Panchayats as possible in rural areas. A Five-year Plan is 
prepared and 517 village Panchayats have so far been established in 

pm ? Ua ? Ce - ? f th . is P ol »cy. Village Panchayats are given civil, criminal 
and administrative powers. Many Panchayats are given powers to 
impose House tax. Hat tax, Wheel tax etc. His Highness's Govern¬ 
ment have also donated an annual grant of Rs. 25,000 to the Panchayats 
for domg works of public utility. There are two First Grade Colleges 
11 High Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 750 Middle and Primary Schools 
and 74 government medical institutions. Twenty new primary schools 
are added every year. There is an Institute of Plant Industry for im¬ 
provement of cotton. There is a State-owned Railway. The State 
possesses 714 miles of roads besides trunk roads. 


n ,ghn ^ ss Mah arajadhiraja Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Sri 
ded Z 0 H ° ka * Bahadur ( born x 9°8 educated in England), ascen- 
and I h T,, 19 : Z amed a daughter of the Chief of Kagal Junior 
his second' Wde H ar H- h t0 Mr ?’ Eu P hemia w *tt Crane after divorc.ng 

rai 

inaugurated a LegiltTve ZundlwUh wide'tencMZrelZsenting"^'^ 
nterests. In 194a enhanced powers were conferred on the Indore Leds 


JA1RUR 

Of I( !X r ; H th “ 1 ZZd large5t ? n . dian State in Kajputana, has an area 
revenue is L ” ZZ Z? ° £ f-^.ooo. The average annual 

to the Qth century ad The = Z ° £ the Ruling House date3 back 
by His Highness /ith administration of the State is conducted 

Ministers.'' Amin ihMulk Zr T a C Z“ Cil Called th ° " Council ol 

Minister is alvr r> • i Slr Mirza Ismad * k.c.i.e., o.b.e.. Prime 

(Finance, Home and ^nU r'hJ's.'i.i! e onsi3t V?K tllr p Mmisler. 

Sr* (S&r *-™ .Srsivta »vsm 

Assemblv and / p DCW constitution, Jaipur will soon have a Legislative 

election/ hem a 4 Representative Council with an elected majority, the 
elections being fought on the basis of joint electorates. 

Sri l£haraia»!hVr^ 0l 'c H ’ . H -. Sa V nand ' i ‘ Ra i aha ‘ i ‘ HiQdustan Ra J Rajindra 

jadbiraja Sawai Sir Singhji Bahadur, g.c.x.e., was born on 21st 
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August, 1911, m the Isarda family. He was adopted on the 24th March 
1921 by the late Ruler and he succeeded to the gaddi on 7th September 
1922. He was invested with full ruling powers in 1930. Educated at 
Mayo College, Ajmer, His Highness underwent training at Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Appointed Honorary Lieutenant in King George's 
own Bengal Sappers and Miners in May 1931- He was promoted to the 
rank of Honorary Captain on 1st January 1934, and was created a 
g-C-i.e. on 3 rd June, 1935. Recently the Honorary degree of Doctor 
of Law has been conferred on His Highness by the Agra University. On 
the 30th January 1924, His Highness married the sister of H. H. the 
present Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness later married, the daughter 
of His Late Highness Maharaja Sumer Singh Bahadur of Jodhpur on 
April 24, 1932 and also the sister of His Highness Maharaja Jagaddipendra 
Tsaram Bhup Bahadur of Cooch-Behar on the gth May, 1940. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

Jammu and Kashmir is the northernmost Indian State with an area 
of 84,471 sq. miles and a population of 40,21.616 (1941). Its average 
annual revenue is over Rs. 4.50 crores. Chief crops of the State are 
rice, maize, wheat, oil-seeds, barley, cotton, tobacco, saffron, walnut, 
almonds, beans, hops, pears and apples. There are extensive forests rich 
in timber. Mineral resources include coal, bauxite, Fuller's earth, zinc, 
copper, slate, kaolin; lead, gold, sapphries, etc., are also to be found. 
Silk filature industry is the most important. Woollen shawls, carpets, 
and wood carving are important industries of the State and are famous 
all over the world. Advances in public work include telephone, electric 
power station, constructions of an aerodrome, a flood spill channel and 
canals, irrigation canals, a bridge over the Chenab, which has the longest 
unsupported span in India. The Jammu-Suchetgarh Railway, a branch 
of the N.-W. Railway is the only railway in the State. There are in 
all 2,078 educational institutions including 5 arts colleges. Education for 
boys has been made compulsory in municipal areas since 1929. A High 
Court of judicature was established early during His Highness’ rule and 
a board of judicial advisers with an advocate-general for advising the 
Ruler in civil and criminal appeals have recently been established. 
Other important reforms have also been introduced. The Praja Sabha, 
established 1934, was given a non-official majority in 1939 and four 
non-official members as Under-Secretaries of the Ministers have been 
appointed and the power of voting of grants on votable items has been 
introduced in 1939. More recent reforms include the grant of Letters 
Patent to the High Court of Judicature and of appointment of two 
popular ministers from members of the State Assembly. Srinagar is the 
capital and has a Visitors’ Bureau for the convenience of tourists, 
attracted hv V.' beauty spots of the State. Kashmir is one of the 
world famous tourists’ resorts and attracts visitors from all parts of 
India and the world. 

Ruler: Lieutenant-General H. H. Maharaja Sir Hari Singh Bahadur, 

G.C S.I., g.c.i.e., G.C.V.O., ll.d. nephew of the late Maharaja, was bom 
m September 1895 and succeeded to the gaddi on 23rd Sept. 1925, on the 
death of the late Maharaja. A son and heir was born to the Maharaja 
on the 9th March ig«. 1 
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JODI (MARWAR) 

Jodhpur is one of ths premia States of India and the largest in 
Rajputana in respect of area a:. 1 revenue. The ruler is head of the 
Rathore clan of the Rajputs. Ti. • area of the is 36,071 sq. miles 

and population is 25,55,904. The average rev •. . • > nearly Rs *> $ 
crores. The State extends from the Arravali Hals iu the east to the 
Runn of Cutch in the west. The soil, climate and rainH ’ vary greatly. 
Rainfall is very scanty and precarious except in the Ar: .vali region. 
I he population is mainly supported by agriculture and pasture. The 
State produces grains and cereals. The cattle census of the State gives 
the figure of 2 300,000. The quality of Jodhpur Nagauri bullocks is 
excellent. The Kankraj and Tharpakar cows are well-known as heavy 
milkers. Jodhpur exports wool (80.000 mds.), cotton (65,000 mds.) 

hides and skins (13,000 rads.), bones (66,000 rads.), oil-seeds (16,000 
mds.), and ghee (15,000 mds.). 


n , e J odh Pur has its own railway system covering over 1,125 miles; and 

onn inL«f° de o railway workshop fitted with up-to-date machinery and 
equipment. One very big cotton ginning and pressing and spinning and 

ie eteftric A" 5 ? CeDtI , y teen e / tablish « d in near Jodhpur There 
are elertnu generating plants and workshops. The cottage industry nro- 

d ° f handloom b'ankets, woolen namdas for horses and camels 

metal hollow-ware bottles for drinking water (Indian natteml 

pans tripods, cooking utensils, brass*” and iron, SSler ^ 4ddierv anf 
gypsum, salt, saltpetre, mica, beryl, marble, felspar, FuS earth^me 

assisted by 18 a hn (Suncir rt S % ■ dmtai » t «» Uv * h « ad and is 

Khalsa village of 2 000 inhawfa *3*94»ooo. There is a school in every 

is ii»77,ooo^ rupees while *iMf ltantS a , a< ^ expenditure on education 
ments of Anim'il h,i C k~ j a a medicine is nearly 9 lakhs. Depart- 

tries and Mines Fconomir^ n^i 011 tUr6 ' Co_0 P erative Marketing. Indus- 
Panchayets have been ^ ? pm l nt> A y urvedi c Board and Village 

of the people. tabhshed for the welfare and economic prosperity 


Raja-i-Hind Maharaiadhirafa ?• Highness Raj Rajeshwar Sarmand 
G.c.s.i., g.cie x Sn Slr Uma,d Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 

Sahib, was born on Rrt»° T , L D '' son of Mahara j a Sir Sardar Singhji 
Ajmer. His Hiphn^ 8th J 9 ° 3 and educated at the Mayo College, 

invested with fall ^ ® ucceeded bis elder brother in 1918 and was 

daughter of Rao R»hl i g ZTf™ m IQ23 * HU Hi S hness married the 

1921 and has five Thak ? Bhati of Umednagar in 

e sons and one daughter. His Highness visited England 
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in 2925, 1928, 1932 and 1937, the European continent in 1932, and 
East Africa in 1933 and 1935. His Highness takes a keen interest in the 
administration of the State and has carried out a number of reforms 
in the administration and has provided various works of public utility 
and development. 


JUNAGADH * 

Junagadh, a maritime State in Kathiawar, has an area of 3,337 sq. 
miles and a population of 543,150, and an average annual revenue of 
Rs. 77 lakhs. The principal crops are cotton, bajra, jowar , wheat, rice, 
cereals, tobacco, cocoanuts, and sugarcane. Molasses, sugar candy, 
brassware, embroidery, pottery, hardware, leather, dyeing, etc. are the 
principal industries. Stone, timbers and bamboos are other products. 
There is a State army with a sanctioned strength of 292. Administration 
is carried on with the help of a State Council. The capital is Junagadh, 
a very ancient and beautiful town with relics of antiquity dating as far 
back as the Buddhistic era of Emperor Asoka. There are fine modern 
buildings too. Extensive forests rich in timber and other natural 
products form valuable assets of the State. 

Ruler: Major H. H. Sir Mahabat Khan Rasul Khanji III, g.c.i.e., 
k.c.s.i., Nawab Saheb, ( b . 1900, educated at Ajmer and in England) 
ascended the gaddi in 1911. His Highness is a scion of the Yusufzai 
Pathan clan and is progressive in his administrative outlook, and the 
State has prospered during his rule. 

KALAT 

Kalat is the most prominent State under the Baluchistan Agency. 
The State has an area of 54,700 sq. miles and a population of 318,700 
{1931 census), mostly Sunni Mohammedans. Its annual revenue is 
Rs. 15.2 lakhs. The Ruler is the Khan of Kalat, under whom there 
are several partially independent chiefs. The Khan is assisted in the 
administration by a Wazir-i-Ajatn. The Khan's sovereignty is recognized 
by the British Government by the treaty of 1876, the Khan agreeing to 
act in subordinate co-operation. Quetta, Nushki and Nasirabad have 
been permanently leased out to the British Government, which also 
exercises jurisdiction over railways and the Bolan pass and has construct¬ 
ed the Indo-European Telegraph Line, through the Khan’s territories. 

Ruler : Major H. H. Beglar Begi Mir Sir Ahmad Yar Khan of Kalat, 
was born in 1904 and succeeded to the gaddi in Sept. 1933. He was 
created g.c.i.e. in 1936. His Highness has two sons, the elder, Prince 
Mohd. Daudjan being born in Sept. 1940. The Khan has three brothers. 

KAPURTHALA 

Kapurthala consists of 3 scattered pieces of territories in the Jullundur 
Doab in the Punjab. The rulers are Rajputs. The State has an area 
of 652 sq. miles and a population of 316,757 (1931 census), and an 
average annual revenue of Rs. 40 lakhs. Chief crops are wheat, maize, 
gram, cotton and sugarcane. Dyeing is a famous industry in Sultanpur, 
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while sugar factory, manufacture of agricultural implements and house¬ 
hold utensils, etc. are the chief industries of the State. Phagrvara is the 

Pri™™ n T rC « 1 t0 ' vn , in «“» State - The State has an aiXo 7 2 oZ 

sS?e Oiuncd The 3 haS a Le f^tive Assembly and a 

EdheT^ ZSZT™* The has bee “ elected 

r L ^ ^ sit 

Greafwa”/ ' sc^L^'to tte' Crown’during thelS 

Great War. His Highness celebrated his Diamond lubilee in Nov 

arevtfwiMc-s£~ »■ - 

KASHMIR & JAMMU (See Jammu and Kashmir, p. 172.) 

KHAIRPUR 

a population" 1 of^ t o e 5 , I 7 n 8 7 UPP KhairDur W ha h s “ area ° f 6, ° 5 ° Sq ' miles and 
Rs. 2 7 lakhs. Chief crons a„ ° 33 , aD average annual revenue of 

ducts are ghee, hide, tobacco FuliePs Mrtff 01 * 0 ?' Chie£ industri al pro- 
and woollen manufactures, carpets' and^tter^A'*' 1 ’’, w ° o1 ' linen ’ ® ilk 
cipal occupation. The rulers are Agriculture is the prin- 

and enjoy a salute of r 7 gu n3 inside and ^ gmg - , t0 the Shta sect 
ministration is carried on with the help 0 5 f fyiSf State ‘ Ad ' 

educated at Ajmer) aLnded^h^"^ Kban Tal P ur (bom in 1913 and 
of Talpur BaloVhi VmTy Th e smt “ / 935 ' Thc R oler is aVion 

l8th ccntur y. The Ruler ilpro^vT f ° UDded in thc ,ater P a * 

A KOLHAPUR 

StatT* ° f 3,229 sq^nhlt^and^ 6 wulttion^? u gency KoIh apur has 

Feudatoty 'jagirs^Tt pav^ • ^“Whals^d ha^ 

includes one complete battalion l* P yS n ° tnbnte - The State force 
Transport Company known t N o T and a 

it 'p ' w kich has seen service ahJ i ^°!^ a P ur ) G.P.T. Company 
the State is knna/n ^ abroad. Kolhaour the capital of 


R.I.A.S, which"h« “ as No u 50 (Kolhapur) G.: 

the State is known as ‘South^rrf‘ Kolha P ur City, 
importance. The M^halaxm^ B 1 enar . es ’ on account of its' religious 
rchjtectunil beauty. Kolhaour ; Q mp i 6 10 City 19 famous for it9 

I?* three ^eges (Arts P L c?- 80 a cultural centre of Maharashtra 
12 High schools, a Techihcll i d ^ ienCe * Teacl >ers' Training, and Law) 

HPfff Tw 6 and h * 9 a surar mill StltU I e ' ^, Kolha P ur » a flourishing bus!- 

t at J oi Qt High Cour*”!!? 1 ' ?• t ®* tlle mi11 and 2 oil-mills. It is a 

1 * 1 ; principal 1 * article « Deccan States have joined »S 

tobacco. P articles of production are gur. sugar, jowar a^d 
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The potential resources of the State are very great. The Western 
Ghats give rise to a number of rivers on which large irrigation and 
hydro-electric projects are possible. The Ghat ranges have also very rich 
bauxite deposits. 

The Maharaja being a minor, the administration is carried on by a 
Council of four Ministers with Her Highness Shri Tarabaisaheb 
Chhatrapati, the Senior Maharanisaheb and Regent, as its President. 

The Regency Council have now launched a Development Plan for 
the State as a whole. It is estimated to cost about Rs. 12 crores, and 
is spread over 15 years. It comprises over 300 schemes, the most 
important of which is the construction of a reservoir on the Bhogavati 
river at Radhanagari. This reservoir will store about 8,000 million 
cubic feet of water and will be mainly used for irrigation. It is esti¬ 
mated to cost about Rs. 160 Lakhs. 

Ruler: H. H. Shri Shivaji VI the prsent Maharaja of Kolhapur was 
born on 22nd November 1941 and adopted on 18th November 1942 as 
son of the late Maharaja. Shri Shivaji VI comes from the Chavrekar 
branch of the family of Shivaji the Great. 

MANIPUR 

A hilly State in Assam, with an area of 8,638 sq. miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 5,12,127 according to 1941 census, Manipur enjoys an average 
annual revenue of Rs. 29,19,067. The State made a treaty of alliance 
with the British in 1762. Its independence was declared in 1826 after 
the first Burmese War. In 1891 the British intervened to place 
Kulachandradhaja Singh on the throne as Maharaja and this led to 
the murder of the Chief Commissioner and other officials. The State 
was declared forfeited, but as an act of mercy was restored to Chura 
Chand Singh. Rice is the principal crop. Exetensive forests cover the 
mountains. Administration is carried on with the help of a Durbar 
cosisting of a President and six members. About 80% of the area of 
the State is hilly and the only town is the capital of the State, Imphal. 

The State’s annual tribute to the British Government was Rs. 50,000. 
In 1945 H. M. King Emperor was pleased to remit in perpetuity the 
cash contribution of Rs. 50,000 per annum in recognition of the steadfast 
loyalty displayed by the Manipur State and its people during the 
Japanese invasion of India. 

Manipuris are being educated outside the State, with State assistance. 
The revenue of the State collected in the year 1944-45 was Rs. 66,28,254, 
of which Rs. 9,57,133 was land revenue. 

Ruler: H. H. Maharaja Bodh Chandra Singh, bom 1908, and 
educated at Rajkumar College, Raipur, succeeded to the gaddi on 
November 6, 1941 on the death of his father. H. H. the Maharaja is 
entitled to a Salute of n guns and to be received by H. E. the Viceroy. 

MAYURBHANJ 

[Area: 4,243 sq. miles. Population: 9,90,977 according to the 
census of 1941. Income: Rs. 34 lakhs. Expenditure: 31 lakhs.] 

Mayurbhanj is grouped in the Bengal States of the Eastern States 
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andent'State' 1 *™ % °! the State. Mayurbhanj is a very 

ancient: State The Rulers are the head of the Bhanja Vansi Kshatrivas 

t0 ^ 50111 IiDe - Tbe s“£ firstT came 
iTk & British in 1761, when the East India Company 

^gotfafens with aDd the RuIer ° f ^ywBhanj opened friendly 

of wid .8 %hi 4 L k F ° r servlces in connexion with the Great War 
9 4 > the late Maharaja was granted a permanent salute of 9 guns. 

induJtriahzatfon a a S n H eC r en ! ly - em ( barked a P°bcy of rapid and progressive 
potteries Dlastirt f f ^ Ct °, ne f. for tnanufacturmg vanadium, glass, textiles, 
have been P set t un C g roducts - chemicals and pharmaceuticals 

importance . 1 “ d “ strl * s are also receiving due share of 

the nrinrinal Stat j c ? ntrl b utes the bulk of iron ore to the Tatas, 

banks Tt Barioada P and U R D? "" ° f tbe . East - The State has its own 

business. A la'rge JomLt^k^k is^oV m C th^'Ing" b “ ki "« 

tion Th p r fma t rVeduratfnn tead!ly P r °^ es f ive P oli cy in the matter of educa- 
year to ve^r Jnd vr^ -mparted free. Schools are increasing from 

The State spends 8 n^riv ‘ S bemg given t0 private schools, 

of the people and , rUp ? es annuall y for the education 

various branches of te^hn- ? a scholarships to deserving students for 

commuSZ ah ^ Sra t Wate ™ 0rks at the capital, telephonic 
niinistrative huiMinac 1110 ^ ate . J construction and remodelling of ad- 

°f thT^te^X.r^ ,,, ‘ atl0,, » Of f th J High CoUrt - establishment 
State GaTett ' ,tn P r ° v ement of the Press, publication of the 

of the State opening 0 oTThf M "uk 7 m t gazines ' codili cation of laws 
systematic gwloS lnd State Bank, inauguration of 

Aviation de g partaents fntteJTucrion "S"??' ° peamg of Development and 
campaign, etc mark Vhl *1 J ?*■ of hterac y measures, anti-leprosy 
Maharaja is thp en h pr °P sslve rei g° of the present Ruler The 

mach 1 n^ , i 8 t ^ 0 ^e?;enl h n rity ° f R &L The a ^-mstratTve 

> tration of justice there is a. full 5 ™? 0 I ° (lian lines - For adrainis- 

of any executive contJnl w & X™* Hl * h . C ° Urt vvhich is independent 

into closer touch with the mtent * on of bringing the people 

5 Praja Sabhas Th^se ™ adm * n * strat . l °n, the Maharaja has established 
focus local opinion nn I? 1 presentative institutions enable the members to 
advisory bodies. The IW °l general welfare and as such are 

leges for a Central , abhas have now been made electoral col- 

the first session of S Wy known us Mayurbhanj Kendra Parishad, 
The Parishad has the ™ c °mmenced functioning on January ir, 1946. 
the budget. The Civil 1 ?)!! 1 ' hws for the State and to discuss 

State budget. The Mahci- • tbe Ruler is fixed and separate from the 
Pande, a. a., ll b * t * ja /r ls abl y assisted by his Dewan Major B. P. 

’* (Condon). 

g.c.i.b. (1946), (born pll nan o Mahara J a s *r Pratap Chandra Bhanj Deo, 

and Muir Central Collet In educated at Mayo College, Ajmer, 

1925 the daughter ofMJul r ^ Ua ^ abad ■ Married on the 25th November. 

of Late Rajadhiraj Sir Sardar s i n 8 h i i and grand daughter 

J sir Nahar Singhji. k.c.i.e. of Shahpura in Rajputkna; 
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visited Europe in 1924, 1926 and 1936. Succeeded to the gaddt on 23rd 
April 1928. On 1st January I 935 > was created a k.c.i.e. The Maharaja 
was conferred the honorary rank of Flight-Lieutenant on February 22, 
1943 and created g.c.i.e. on January i, 1946. The Maharaja is a mem¬ 
ber of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. He is a great lover of 
art and architecture and is keen on aviation. The Maharaja has two sons 
born in 1929 and 1931 respectively and one daughter born in 1935 * Th e 
title of Maharaja was conferred upon the then Ruler as a personal dis¬ 
tinction in 1903 and made hereditary in 1910. The Maharaja is the 
Pro-Chancellor of the Utkal University and is a member of the Standing 

Committee of the Princes. 

MORVI 

It is a State in Kathiawar under the Western India States Agency. 
The total area of the State is about 1,072 sq. miles. The State has a 

district in Cutch, about 50 sq- m Ues ™ area ’ In \ 9 j} , State J? ad a 
population of 141,817. The annual gross revenue of the State is Rs^ 60 

lakhs. The State has a permanent salute of n guns. Morvi State Rail¬ 
way, 133 miles in length, is owned by the State. Besides, there are 
63 miles of State tramways. The State has its own postal system. In 
about over 60% of the villages there are post-offices and over 40/ 0 of 
the villages are directly connected with the capital by telephone. The 
principal industries of the State are Cotton Pressing and Ginning Fac¬ 
tories, the Parashuram Pottery Works Ltd., the Morvi Salt Works, Rail¬ 
way Workshops, Electrical Power House, the New Lukhdhirji and Working 
Mills, Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works, the Mayur Metal Works, the 
Bone Factory, the Morvi Match Works, the Hardware and Fittings Manu¬ 
facturing Factory, the Kathiawar Paint Works, the Oil Mill, and the 
Morvi Tin Factory. Primary and secondary education is free throughout 
the State. The Morvi Technical Institute was opened in July i 94 °* 

Ruler : H. H Maharaja Shree Lukhdhirji Bahadur, g.b.e., k.c.s.i., 
ll.d., Maharaja of Morvi. Born: 1876, Ascended the gaddi : 1922. 

Educated privately in India and England. 

MYSORE 

With an area of 29,326 square miles and a population of 7,328,896 
(1941) Mysore is famous for its picturesque and diversified scenery and 
for its temperate and healthy climate. The administration is carried on 
under His Highness the Maharaja by the Dewan (Prime Minister) and 
five Ministers of whom three are chosen by His Highness the Maharaja 
from among the elected members of the Representative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council. There is a Representative Assembly of 320 mem¬ 
bers and a Legislative Council of 66 members. The Crown Represen¬ 
tative is represented by a Resident at Bangalore. In 1944-45 there were 
besides the High Court, 72 Criminal and 45 Civil Courts, including six 
Courts of Justice of the Peace. There were 2,501 co-operative societies 
with 283,100 members. In 1944*45 the University of Mysore had ten 
constituent colleges, an Engineering School and a Medical School with 
a total strength of 6,301 students. The number of recognised educational 
institutions on 1st March 1945 was 7,452 with 370,043 scholars. The 
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total revenue in 1944-45 was 1010.76 lakhs and the expenditure chargeable 
to revenue was Rs. 918.48 lakhs. The State Forests cover 4,384 sq. 
miles. The mines in the Kolar Gold Field area produced 170,312 ounces 
of fine gold in 1944-45. 

Pradhanashiromani Mr. N. Madhava Rau, b.a., b.l., c.i.e., is the 
present Dewan (Prime Minister) of the State. 

Mysore has put in efforts on a very splendid scale for supplying 
men, money, and materials for prosecution of the War against the Axis. 
The State was one of the earliest to start the National War Front 
campaign and to set up an organization that has extended from the 
cities and district headquarters to taluks, hoblis and small villages. 
The industrial war effort was very impressive and the total war orders 
executed amounted to over Rs. 14 crores. 

Ruler: His Highness Sri Jay a Chamaraja Wadiyar, g.c.b., g.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of Mysore, born iSth July 1919, succeeded the throne in 
August 1940. Invested with full ruling powers in 1940. Studied in the 
Maharaja's College, Mysore, and passed the B.A. degree examination of 
the Mysore University in the year 1938. Honorary ll.d of the Benares 
Hindu University, 1942. His Highness has substantially helped war 
efforts with men and money. 

Address : The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore, and Fern Hills, (Nilgiris). 


NABHA 

One of the Sikh States in the Punjab, Nabha has an area of 966 sq. 
miles, a population of 340,000 (1941), and an average annual revenue 
of Rs. 50 lakhs. Nabha is one of the Phulkian States. The ruling 
family belongs to the Sidhu Jat clan. H. H. Tikka Ripudaman Singh 
was formally installed as ruler on 28th December 1912. But in 1923 
Bis Highness abdicated and took up his residence with his family at 
Dehra Dun. The State in his absence was administered by an official 
appointed by the Government of India. In February 1928, he was 
deposed and interned under Regulation III of 1818 at Kodaikanal. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Pratap Singh, the present Ruler. The 
principal crops of the State are gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, 

[barley. A portion of the State is irrigated by Sirhind Canal. 
1 ne btate has opened grain markets, and established banks near principal 

0113 within the State territory. The chief industries of the 
rnH ._ manu facture of silver and gold ornaments, brass utensils, 
steam r>™e? etS ' Tb ere are some cotton ginning factories and cotton 

-h Tbe State is traversed by the N.-W and the B. B. C. I. 
ATid li 8 ? de 8 ree college at Nabha and about 100 primary 

veterinaryThe hospitals number 15. There are also 10 

SrdargntIfnTh P c s' 6 5 Ministers ' Chie > M>niste, : Sardar Sahib 

Tnoi^ Farzand-i-Arjmand Aquidat Paiwand Daulat-i- 

Malvendra Bahf^ ans Sanniir ' Haja-i-Rajgan, Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh 

KCSI > (born 21st Sept. 1919). succeeded to the 
g 9tn reb. 1928, and was invested with full ruling powers on 5th 
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Ma f ch * ., I . 94 I - His Highness visited England in 1932 and in 1934 and 

t°°k mditary training in Badingham College in 1934 and then entered 
Sandhurst. 


NAWANAGAR 

A Rajput State in Western India, Nawanagar has an area of 3,791 sq 
miles and a population of 5-04,006. The average annual revenue is 
about a crore. The capital is Jamnagar and the Ruler is the Jamsaheb. 
Chief crops are grain, cotton, and oilseeds. There is a small pearl fishery 
off the coast. There is a State-owned railway and a State army. Ad- 
mimstration is carried on with the help of a Dewan, a Judicial Secretary, 
a Military Secretary, a Home Member and a personal Assistant. 

0 - R J dey J.. Lt.-Coi. His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri Sir Digvijaysinhji 
Kanjitsinhji Jadeja, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., bora on the 18th September 18QS 
succeeded to the gaddi on the 2nd April 1933. His Highness belongs to the 
famous Jadeja clan, from which the rulers of Cutch also trace their des¬ 
cent. He received his early education at the Rajkumar College Rajkot 
entered the training school for Indian Cadets at Indore in 1918 and 
received His Majesty’s Commission on the 1st December 1919. He served 

W -!£ * 5 ? 5 ? Ba ? tall0 i? R ajputana Rifles (Napiers), and saw active service 
with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force in 1920, and with the Wazir 

Force from January 1922 to 1924. His Highness resigned his Commission 
m . 1 93i. He was made a k.c.s.i. on the 3rd June 1935. He was ao- 
pointed Major in the Army in 1936, and promoted Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1936. He was appointed an Honorary Aide-de-camp to King Edward 
VIII in 1936, and to H. M. King George VI in 1937. 

PATIALA 

Patiala, the premier Sikh State in the Punjab, comprises scattered 
districts and a portion of the Simla Hills and portions adjoining Jaipur 
and Alwar. The State has an area of 5,932 sq. miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of 19,36,259- The average annual revenue is about Rs. 2* crores. 
The principal crops are barley, wheat, sugarcane, cotton and tobacco. 
There are extensive forests rich in timber. Ancient relics of historic 
interest are to be found at Pinjore, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, and 
Narnaul. There are 138 miles of State-owned railway besides other 
Indian railways, traversing the State. Primary education is compulsory 

j Til f re ? S a firS ^ grade coUe S e , besides one Intermediate College 
at Bhatinda for boys and one Intermediate College for girls at Patiala 
The State entered into alliance with the British Government in 1809! 

Ruler: Major-General H. H. Farzand-iKhas-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia 

^ n ' Ur '.fl raan ’ A e mir v Ul - Umra J ^.arajadhiraja Rajeswar Sri Mahazaja-i- 
Rajgan Maharaja Sir Yadavendra Singhji, Mahendra Bahadur Bhattikul 
Bhushan, g.c.i.e., (1946) g.b.e., a.d.c., ll.d., was born on 7th 
Januaiy 1913 and was privately educated. His Highness ascended the 
gaddi m 1938. As an all-round sportsman. His Highness enjoys all-India 
and even international fame. His Highness has already made his mark 
as a progressive ruler. He has introduced many reforms of far-reaching 
character. The opening of the departments of Rural Uplift and Industries 
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dis dical and p l hlic HeaIth 

Of many 'Birs', the remission of an Z S dispensaries, the abolition 
Nazool laws, the setting up of a Tutlirial 1 !® venile and abolition of 

of pay of all State emp?oye P e s providinl snhS revision of f^des 

ministerial and menial staff and inrr«L b a tla rellef to the low paid 
of the outstanding achievements of His allovvance > are some 

break of the present war His H°lw c P ’T’ nt , H ‘g hness - On the out- 
the State at the disposal of the Britifh C p acec th f entlre resources of 

a special appeal to his ^mmu^i v to ^Ti D *** “? ]< : ader ° £ Sikhs »»ed 
British Empire. With 7 u rally round the banner of the 

India League which did excellent work th ?- Khalsa Defen ce of 

Sikhs. Under his guidance the Stated 1 ? -if !’ mg recruitme nt among 
particularly in the matter of suonlv of 5 ? ntr . ,but i° n India's war effort 
than 60,000 subjects of the stat!^ ° f rccruits * has been splendid. More 

the war. Patiali won three V C ^™ deT u C0 '°T at the '*<»« of 

and honours. ‘ a num ber of other decorations 




bear mute testimony to itf undent urln l vanous architectural ruins 
boary past this State was th^f of the ,, a ? d clvilisation - In the 
which was ruled by the kines T kn ° wn KoshaIa Empire 

Government, when it conferral -i U , ,n h, S h terms by the 

guns on the Mahania • p V1 ^g e of a permanent salute of 0 

skt ssSsaEi- s 1% . %,£ 

North Latitude 20' 1 “ SZTv ?V 941 .- Tt lire bet ' vePn 

&3 0 40'. It is a Vhnr a i, 21 1 anci East Longitude 82° 41' and 
various good educational"^ f° Ve f ne ^. anc * Progressive State possessing 

t»ral farms and other 'tion r*” 3 i “ titnti °“' dairy and agricd® 
quipped hospitalsforhotk ^es"’an g X . , ” S ‘ , ‘ Utl , 0n p, Therfi are also fully 
a Veterinary Hosnitnl or, 1 X » S ' an X ' ra y anci Electrotherapy Institute 

f;ancha yata y and PI pLa S a a hh1 ePr os y H ° s P ita1 ' The State Py hZ 77 o 

elected members. * babhas and a Legislative Council with 50% 

March, 1912. He is the^n^ ^ ara 7 an Singh Deo was born on the 31st 
succeeded by adoption to the Pa?,? ° f * he Ra J a Sahib of Seraikella and 
was educated at the Mayo Col W ° D th t_ e l6th J anuar y> * 924 - He 
College Diploma Examination af whe re he passed the Chief's 

a °d at the St. Columba’s r«ii hea /i of aI1 successful candidates in 

Intermediate Examination in aS e ? e ' , Hazar ibagh, where he passed the 

hst of successful candidates of ???*■ th ? Patna Univer s*ty topping the 

undertook an extensive tour th? V lnstltution in 193 *- The Maharaja 

married to a daughter of Hi<s l!* 2 £ h ? Ut India and Ceylon. He was 

on the 24th April iom ,!, ? Hlghness the Maharajadhiraj of Patiala 

February, 1933 Since*^ ? uling ™ the 3rd 

with times, introduced manv r ^ Ma haraja has, in keeping 

been endeavouring his utmost to ™l°V/ ar ' reacbing character a °d has 

k utmost to make Patna a model State. The Ruler 
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enjoys the hereditary title of “Maharaja” which was assumed by Ramai 
Deo, the founder of the Ruling dynasty of Patna and has been enjoyed 
ever since by successive Rulers. The Maharaja is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right and a Vice-President of the Council 
of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency. He is also on the general 
council of the Raj Kumar College, Raipur, and is also a member of the 
Managing Committee of the Eastern States Forest School and of the ■ 
Permanent Committee of Eastern States School Tournament. He is also 
a patron of the All-India Cattle Show Society and Vice-Patron of the ^ 
Eastern States Agency Branch of Indian Red Cross Society. His High¬ 
ness received k.c.i.e., in 1946. 

PORBANDAR 

Porbandar, a maritime State in Western India, has an area of 
642.25 sq. miles and a population of 1,46,564, according to the census 
of 1941- The average annual revenue is Rs. 26 lakhs. The Maharaja 
belongs to -the Jethwa Rajputs, who claim descent from Hanuman. 
Porbandar is an open roadstead. It has a sheltered creek, where country 
craft can lie up securely during the rains, but the creek can only be 
entered at certain tides. The creek is now being deepened. The im¬ 
portant minerals of the State are limestone and salt. There are at 
Porbandar a cement factory, a spinning and weaving mill, Salt Works, 
Hosiery Works, and a Match Factory. There is a State-owned railway. 

The Imperial Bank of India has a Branch at Porbandar. 

Ruler : Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri Sir Natvarsinhji Bhavsinji, 
k.c.s.i., Maharaja Rana Saheb, was born on June 30, 1901, and suceeded 
to the gaddi on December 10, 1908. He was invested with full ruling 
powers on January 26, 1920. In recognition of services rendered in 
connexion with the Great War, the title of Maharaja was recognized as a 
hereditary distinction and the salute was permanently raised to 13 guns. , 
Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Udaybhan. : 

PUDUKKOTTAI 

Pudukkottai, a Madras State, is surrounded by the districts of 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore and Ramnad. The country is mostly plain, 
broken by a few hills. The area of the State is 1,179 sq. miles and the 
population, according to the 1941 census, is 438,345. The average annual 
revenue is Rs. 27.1 lakhs (war time). The present Ruler was invested 
with ruling powers on 17.1.44. He is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Diwan and two Councillors. A Legislative Council, first 
constituted in 1924, is at present composed of 50 members, of whom 
35 are elected and 15 nominated by the Durbar. Nine of the nominated 
members are officials, one of whom is a lady. 

Ruler : H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das Raja-Rajagopala Tondaiman 
Bahadur (6. June 23, 1922) ascended the gaddi on the 19th November / 
1928. The Ruler enjoys a permanent salute of 11 guns. * 

RAJKOT 

Rajkot, one of the Western India States, has an area of 282 sq. 
miles, a population of 103,033 according to the census of I94 1 * aQ< * 
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an average annual revenue of Rs. 14 lakhs. The Ruler of the Rajkot 
State is descended from the same stem as the Jam of Nawanagar. Jadeja 
Shri Vibhoji was the founder of this house. Rajkot town is a trade 
emporium, and is known for its various industrial activities. It is the 
headquarter of the W. I. S. Agency and is served by three important 
railway lines. Educationally it is the premier city in Kathiawar and 
affords the advantages of Dharmendrasinhji Arts and Science College, the 
Rajkumar College, men's and women’s training colleges, three high 
schools and a separate girls' high school. 

Ruler: H. H. Thakore Saheb Shree Pradumnasinhji, the present 
Ruler of Rajkot was bom on 24th February 1913. He took his primary 
education at Pancbgani and afterwards was educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, where he was awarded a gold medal for his good conduct. 
He studied up to the final diploma class. He is very good at sports, 
specially at cricket and polo. He has led the Halar Cricket Club for 
many years. He has travelled all over India. He is very sober and cool- 
minded. He is taking a very keen interest in the administration of his 
State. He is recognized as the Ruler of Rajkot with full powers and 
a salute of nine guns. He was married to Kunverishree Narendrakunverba 
Saheb of Agiyali (Bhavnagar). 


RAJPIPLA 

Rajpipla, the premier State in Gujarat, lies between 2i°23' and 
2i°59' north latitude and 73°5' and 74°o' east longitude. The greater 
portion of the valley lies between the Nerbada and Tapti. The area of 
the State is 1,517 sq. miles, of which 650 sq. miles are covered with rich 
forests. The population of the State according to the census of 1941 is 
249.032. The average annual revenue of the State is Rs. 25 lakhs. The 
State is intercepted by hills, which are the continuation of the Satpura 
Range. The highest peak, the Rajpipla Hill, is nearly 3,000 ft. above 
the sea level. Rajpipla is essentially an agricultural country. The soil 
is normally fertile. The principal agricultural produces are cotton, 
■jowar, rice, bajra, til and other food-grains. Cotton is the most im¬ 
portant crop of the State. Rajpipla cotton is in great demand in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay mills for its superior quality. The total area 
under cotton cultivation is now 146,604 acres. The total annual output 
is roughly 43,000 bales of pressed cotton of 410 lbs. each. The estimated 
value of cotton produced in good year is above Rs. 50 lakhs. 

Forestry is a valuable asset to the State. Various minerals, such as 
marble, iron ore, red and yellow ochre, fire and pottery clays, cement, 
calcium and gypsum are also found in the State. The Rajpipla State 

5 rty erS L al1 over b y a network of metalled and unmetalled roads. 
.Notable achievements in road construction are the construction of a hill 
road to the famous shrine of Sulpan, another road to Mai Samot, two 
villages situated 2,500 feet above sea level. There are great potentialities 
for hydro-electric schemes in the State and surveys have already been 
made and schemes are under serious consideration. The State has 
recently turned its attention to cattle breeding. 

Ruler: H. H. Maharaja Shree Vijaysinhji, k.c.s.i., was bom on 
January 30, 1890, and succeeded to the gaddi on the death of his father on 


September 26. 1915- Educated at Rajkumar College, Rajkot and wi*’ 
the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, even as a boy, His H^' 
showed great skill as a sportsman, and later on won internal^ '^ ness 
by his success on the English Turf, including the winnin" , fa “ e 
in 1934.- He has travelled extensively in Europe ar p -<* . the Derby 
the full benefit of his up-to-date knowledge an^ ^^ca and given 

by introduction of reforms in his g*-* hls f | ub J“ ts 

brought into being a Legislative Council in the State in order to enable 
his P£°P^ e t0 participate in tLe administration and policy of the State. 
His Highness has made primary education free in the State and has 
provided for cheap secondary and higher education. He has made 
endowments for the benefit of widows and has encouraged trade and 
industry by the introduction of various liberal economic measures. 

RAMPUR 


Rampur, a U. P. State, has an area of 893 sq. miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 4,76,912, according to the census of 1941. The average annual 
revenue is about Rs. 80 lakhs. The Rampur court was a great patron 
of arts and learning and the Rampur Oriental Library contains many 
collections of precious Persian manuscripts and Moghul miniatures. Ad¬ 
ministration is carried on with the help of a State Council consisting 
of the Chief Minister and three other Ministers. There is a Legislative 
Assembly consisting of 34 members of whom 17 are elected and 5 nomi¬ 
nated non-officials. It enjoys wide powers. The annual budget is sub¬ 
mitted to it for discussion, but the grants are votable. It can make 
laws for the State by introducing bills and move resolutions about 
matters of public interest of importance. Statutory Boards consisting 
of official and non-official members have also been constituted and are 
functioning. The various departments of administration are under ex¬ 
perienced civil officers, assisted by statutory advisory boards with non¬ 
official members. 


State holdings in investments amount to Rs. i, 59 > 23,390 with annual 
addition of Rs. 2,00,000. State services are guided on the principles 
followed by the Government of India, and there are grades, pensions pro¬ 
vident fund and T. A. and leave rules. There is a High Court consisting 
of a chief justice and two puisne judges. Education is free and there 
is provision for female education and training of teachers Hospital 
arrangements with up-to-date surgical departments in each tehsil mater¬ 
nity and child welfare centres deserve mention. The agricultural’ depart¬ 
ment encourages cultivation by scientific methods. Sugar factories tex¬ 
tile and match factories are some of the State’s industrial ventures, 
mere is a cottage industry institute for imparting training in various 
cottage industries. The Ruler enjoys a salute of i 5 ™ns 

' Lt.-Col. H. H. Alijah Farzand-i-Dilpazir-i-Daulat-i-Inelishia, 

Mukhihs-ud-Daulah, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul-Umra Nawab Sir S Saiyid 
Mahomed Raza Ah Khan Bahadur, Muttaid-i-Jang, k.c.s.i., d. Lift., 
W wf-w D £•“ T 7 th November 1906 and educated at Rajkumar 

Hls Highness is a Lt.-Col. in the 2nd King George's 

£ 0 f S !, S ' r P ro : Chancellor of Aligarh University, and a mfm- 
of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. His Highness 
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is a progressive and popular ruler and has already earned the esteem 
of his people. 


REWA 

Rewa is one of the States under the Central India Agency, Indore, 
and has an area of 13,000 sq. miles, a population of 1,820,445 according 
to 1941 Census and an average annual revenue of Rs. 65 lakhs. The 
capital of the State is Rewa. The Ruling family belongs to the Baghel 

clan of Rajputs descended from the Gujrat family which ruled at 
Anhilwara Patan from 1219 to 1296. 


Ruler: His Highness Bandhvesh 
Bahadur (born on 15th March 1923) 
Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh Bahadur g 
1946 and according to local history is 
on 23rd August 1943 the daughter of 
Raj Singh Ji Sewai Bahadur of Cutch. 
ruling powers on the 1st April 1946. 


Maharaja Dhiraja Martand Singh 
succeeded his father Bandhvesh 
.c.i.e., k.c.s.i.j on 6th February 
the 34th of his line. He married 
His Highness Maharao Shri Vijai 
The Maharaja was invested with 


SANGLI 

a i angl i bel °? gS t0 Kolha P ur a nd Deccan States Agency and bas 
“^1° ’' 1 Sq c t ™ te h S and a pnpn'ation of 2,93,498, according to the 

The ruler enjoys'.he h^redlte^^^^f^a’ja enloys a" State 5 Sute 

among* 1 the ai patwardhan a 'states e ° £ ” g ‘ nS ' ^ ^ 

Ruler : Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamanrao Dhundirao 
f>us Appasaheb Patwardhan x.c.s.r., k.c.i.e., was born on 14th February 

his se^ P SU H Ce - ded ,i, t0 gU t d ' ° D I5th Jutle ’ T< J° 3 - 1° recognition of 

lce3 dun °« the War Of 1914-18, His Highness was granted a per- 

EeStenaS ^ni°r 9 * g?InS °" ISt J anuary > 9 l8 - The honorary ranks of 
taSDectttelvand Capitain were granted in October 1910 and in May 1938 
respectively. He was made a k.c.i.e., in 1923 and k.c.s.i. in 10,16 

salut e eC of nber 1927 Hi 8 h ness received the distinction of a personal 
June 6 £ " T 6 h " edita , r y title Raja was conferred^ rst 

ministration o^h./cf^' 83 h , a t always taken a keen interest in the ad- 
member of the Indian' , and ha3 introduced several reforms. He was a 

and also of the Federal St?uc“ Conference in 1930 

SIKKIM 

Nepal ^n^ BhuSn 11 w ^ 8 *** 6 at the foot of the Kanchanjunga, between 

122,000 (i 94 i censisl Rh«r rea r° f 2 i 8 * 8 sq * mi3es and a P°P ulati( >h of 
inhabitants of thp Bhut , ias ’ Lepchas, and Nepalese are the principal 

Buddhism The ave^Je an". Prevailing religions are Hinduism a*nd 

trade routes through this State l* ■ There * 1 ° many 

cipal cror><4 Tw/i* to Tibet. Maize and nee are the prm- 

Tfae capital of the StLte f n ^ ish India ha9 “creased to Rs. 40.50 lakhs. 
Maharaja with ® *< Gan / tok - The State is administered by the 

J witn the help 0 f a Council. The Maharaja is entitled to a 
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salute of 15 guns and resides at Gangtok. During the last few years the 
trade and revenue of the State have increased greatly. 

Ruler-. H. H. Sir Tashi Namgyal, was born in 1893 and succeeded 
to the gaddi on the 5th December 1914 on the death of his half-brother 
Sidkcong Namgyal, and he was invested with full ruling powers on the 
5th April 1918. In October of the same year he married Kunzang 
Dechen, daughter of the Rakashar Depon, a General in the Tibetan Army. 
He was educated at the Mayo College in Ajmer (i9°9 an d I 9 I °) an< i 
St. Paul’s School in Darjeeling (1911 and 1914)- For services in connexion 
with the War the Maharaja was appointed a c.i.e., on the 1st January 
1919, and was promoted to be a k.c.i.e. on the 1st January 1923 and 
appointed k.c.s.i., on the 8th June 1939. On the outbreak of the present 
war the Maharaja again placed all the resources of his State at the dis¬ 
posal of His Imperial Majesty. 

TONK 

Tonk, one of the Rajputana States, has an area of 2,553 sq. miles, 
a population of 357,933 according to the Census of 1941, and an average 
income of Rs. 31,18,843.. The State is administered by His Highness the 
Nawab Sahib Bahadur with the help of a State Council, which has 
recently been re-organised and reformed. A State Assembly of 27 mem¬ 
bers with representatives of rural and urban area has been introduced. 
Education is free in the State. The Ruler enjoys a permanent salute 
of 17 guns. 

Ruler : His Highness Said-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir 
Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i-Jung, g.c.i.e., was bom 
in 1879 and was educated privately. His Highness ascended the gaddi on 
23rd June 1930. The Ruler is a scion of the Afghan family of the Buner 
tribe, which go by the name of Salarzai. His Highness possesses erudi¬ 
tion in Arabic and Persian. 


TRAVANCORE 

Area: 7,661.75 sq. miles. Population (i94 r ) : 6,070,018. Revenue : 
Rs. 532 lakhs. Capital: Trivandrum (Population 128,365). 

Travancore with its hoary temples, its murals and other objects of 
archaeological importance, its places of traditional and historical value 
side by side with its modem amenities and natural charms has a never- 
failing attraction for tourists and pilgrims. 

The State stands foremost among Indian States in Education, political 
reforms and Industries. Travancore was the earliest amongst Indian 
States to constitute a Legislative Council, and it is the first Indian State 
to institute a bicameral legislature with non-official majority. The Legis¬ 
lature was reconstituted by the present Maharaja when assuming ruling 
powers. The Legislature has been made thoroughly representative of all 
communities and interests and wide powers have been conferred on the 
Legislature. Non-official members are granted the right to move resolu¬ 
tion and to put questions on matters of general public interest and free¬ 
dom of speech in the Legislature is granted to the members by Statute. 
Equality of opportunity has been given to all communities in Civil and 
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Military services of the State. Untouchability and caste distinctions have 
been removed. Interests of backward classes are now specially protected. 

Education : Travancore stands foremost among Provinces and States 
in India. According to 1941 census 47.1% of the people of Travancore 
(58.1% males and 36.0% females) are literate. The literacy percentage 
for persons aged 5 years and above is 55.0% (67.9 for males and 42.1% 
for females). A University for the State was established in 1937. 

The State has almost inexhaustible supplies of timber. Blackwood, 
ebony, sandalwood, and other valuable varieties and soft varieties for 
making paper, cardboard and artificial silk are abundant. Mineral re¬ 
sources are also very rich. Mineral sands such as ilmenite, monazite, 
zircon, silliminate, and graphite, mica and kaolin of exceptional quality 
are abundant. With the completion of the Pallivasal Hydro-Electric 
Scheme, the State has been placed in a position to fully exploit the 
abundant supplies of raw materials. Coir mats, mattings, rugs, yarn, 
cashewnut, rubber-goods, piece-goods, sugar, etc., are the principal indus¬ 
tries of the State. Cotton weaving, coir-making, wood-carving, ivory- 
carving and lace-making are some of the cottage industries of the State. 
The principal imports of the State are:—Rice, paddy, piece-goods, 
machinery, hardware, oilman’s stores, cement, metals, manufactured 
goods, tobacco etc., and the principal exports are:—Coir, yarn, mats, 
matting, fibre, rope, tea, cocoanut oil, rubber, pepper, copra, oilcake, 
ginger, salt, prawn, fish, timber, ilmenite, monazite, zircon, palmyrse, 
charcoal, etc. 

His Highness has initiated a comprehensive policy of industrialization 
and electrification. The Travancore Ceramic concerns, the Travancore 
Sugar and Chemicals Ltd., The Travancore Rubber Works and the Toy 
Works at Trivandrum and the Alwaye Aluminium Factory are some of 
the recently established industries of the State. Schemes for manufac¬ 
ture of cement, cane sugar, caustic soda, fertilizers, sulphuric acid, 
synthetic ammonium sulphate and various other chemicals are well under 
way. 

The Government has taken over road transport and there is an idea 
for nationalizing the water transport. The principal ports of the State 
are:—Alleppey, Quilon, Trivandrum and Colachel. 

The Ruler and the Ruling Family 

Ruler : Lt.-Col. H. H. Sri Padmanabha Dasa Vanchi Pala, Sir Bala 
Rama Varma Sri Chitra Tirunal Kulasekhara Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramraja Bahadur Sham Sher Jung, g.c.s.i. (194G). 
g.c.i.e. (1935)* D.utt., Maharaja of Travancore, Coloncl-in-Chief, 
Travancore State Forces; born . 7th Novr. 1912, succeeded to the Musnad 
1st Sept., 1924 and invested with ruling powers 6th Nov. 1931. Educated 
privately. Has travelled extensively in India, Ceylon, Dutch East 
Indies and Europe. 

Mother of the Maharaja : H. H. Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bayi. 
D.Litt. Brother of His Highness: Martanda Varma, Elaya Raja of 
Travancore. Sister of His Highness : Lakshmi Bayi, first Princess of 
Travancore. Nephew and heir-presumptive of His Highness: Prince 
Avittam Tirunal. 
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TRIPURA 

• a State ] 7 in S on the southern part of Eastern Bengal and Assam 

nnn ,i h f- y countT J: The area of the State is 4»n6 sq. miles and the 
population according to 1941 census is 513,952. Hindus are 70%, 

Mohammedans 26 /0 , Buddhists form 3% of the population. Bengali is 

the court language and is spoken by the majority of the people though 

only 43% of the people use it as their mother tongue. 

. Jhe Ruling family, perhaps one of the oldest in the world, belongs 
to Chandravansi Kshatnyas. The Rajas are descendants of King Druhya 
of the Lunar race. The present Ruler is 184th in descent. The family 
uses Barman or Verma as the surname. The tradition and history of the 
ruling family are contained in Rajmala an epic in Bengali said to be 
the oldest composition in the language in existence. Tripura holds a 
unique position among Indian States. There is no written treaty with 
the paramount power, the relations being mainly recognized by usages 
and customs. The succession is hereditary. His'Highness enjoys a per- 

are organized courts including a High 
Court. The administration is carried on with the help of a Mantri 
Panshad, a council of five ministers. The State has made rapid progress 
in modern education, industry, banking, and commerce. The Chief agri- 
cultural products are rice, jute, sugar-cane, cotton, oil seeds, etc. Tea 
industry has made rapid progress there being 52 tea gardens in the State. 
Home spun cotton fabrics of exquisite designs are one of the principal 
industries of the State. The immense mineral resources of the State are 
kf n & investigated. The capital of the State is Agartala which contains 
the Maharaja s palace the “Ujjyayanta Palace" a masterpiece of architec¬ 
ts 1 design with Moghul garden in the front . Malanciia Abas on the 
hills is the summer residence. The Temple of Fourteen Gods is very 
famous. Under the present Ruler, the State has undergone all-round im¬ 
provement. Free Primary Education has been introduced in the State. 

P H< ,?* Bis ama-Samara-Vijayee Mahamahodaya 

Pancha Snjukta Maharaja Mamkya Sir Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman 

Bahadur Born Aug. 19, 1908, succeeded to the gaddi on Aug. 13, 1923. 

His Highness had his early education under qualified tutors and under- 

rU \r U h Se °l mill ^ry training with the 8th Gurkha Rifles. Married 

flj* ?J kl i m A n ? ahlba Balrampur in 1929 and after her death, 
married the eldest daughter of H. H. The Maharaja Saheb of Panna in 

?vl gh p eSS , h 7 S travelled , extensively all over the world and is 
r el tj* e . *°y*} Geographical Society, Royal Central Asian Society 
and Royai Society of Literature of London. His Highness was made a 

? 1 rnf J U ? e ' r 935 and g.b.e., in 1946. His Highness is a 

LL-Col. in the Bntish Army and is the Hony. Colonel of the 5th Bengal 

Presidency Urban Infantry. He was the elected President of the Council 

States Agency and is a Member of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of Rulers, Chamber of Princes. The Maharaja is entitled to visit 
the Viceroy and enjoys the privilege of a return visit. 

UDAIPUR (MEWAR) 

„ n i ii sto /} r . of Mewar dates back to the 7th century a.d. and is 
P te with stones of Rajput chivalry and glory. Its chief city is Udai- 
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pur. The State has an area of 12,753 sq. miles, a population of 1,925 000 

Rs 8o m fakhs Th“ n R S . ° f I941 ' aDd has an avera g e annual revenue of 
, 80 lakhs. The Ruler enjoys a permanent salute of 19 guns and a 

bcal saiute of 21 guns The capital is Udaipur, which covins the 

Maharanas palaces on the summit of a low ridge. To the north and 

south of the ridge, houses extend to the banks of a beautiful irnn 

are two island palaces The 
arch^oJog'cal remains m the State are numerous. The administration of 

the State is earned on under the supervision of H. H. the Maharaia 
assisted by a Prime Minister and three Ministers. * 

Sineh Rfh : a d,P eUt ‘ C K 0nel H ' «■ Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir Bhupai 
f .° gh ® ahadur * "' a \, born on the 22r *d of February 1884 and succeeded to 
** eadd \ ° n 24th May * 930 . Was created a kx,,.! on the 3rd Tune 
naifV a ? d ? G con the 1st January 1931. Made Honorary Lieute^ 

salute ofu 6 „n ^ T th ' 4 ‘ h * 939 - A permanent ocl 

salute 01 21 guns was sanctioned on the ist Ian u;, u• . 

j m u a n r eT d oio hC He 6 ™a/■ T-K Ur ° £ AUWa in Ma rch 1910. who diecTin 
Sirn^h nf Artwfi T d in February 1911 the daughter of Thakur Kesri 

i7th h Jan 1928 withThe d^ht Hls f th [ rd marria 8 e took place on the 


National Incomes in 1936 


Country 

U. S. A 
U. K. 
France 
Germany 


79 

f> 3-5 (Dollar) 
4-9 (Pound) 
1S9 (Franc) 
62.6 (Mark) 


Country 

Sweden 
japan 
U. S. S. 

India* 


R 


7946 

8.6 (Kroner) 
131 (Ven) 

33 -1 (Rouble) 
39 (Rupee) 


FOREIGN POSSESSIONS IN INDIA 

of 196 sq.^Ues^i^ (Tf° S i! V^ ndia have a total area 

— Pondicherry, Karikal Chandorn^ * They are P nnci pally live 

dependances*' Pon^henv ^ Iahe and Ya naon. known as 

of the Governor of French* India I^h I&74 by the F ^ ench ' is the seat 

French, it came under fh*» n *. k - ^ bas a roman tic history. Originally 
in 1699. The English her u ^ cb . m lb 93 and then reverted to the French 

later part of the eighteenth ^nd^h^* 5 ^ in 1761 and throu 8 hout the 
tunes, there was a tussle ho? d th f. ea j} ier P art of the nineteenth cen- 
until the treaties of xRta ,r th< ! French and the English over it, 

possessions were finally placed it under the French. These 

Senator and a OepuK but nf? n £ e ^ ench Parliament at Paris by a 

war, there has fjeen^naturan^ the . col,a P! e of the French in the present 
--- — _____naturally a change in the usual order. The five 

level inay^bc lnCOme on ^ basis o£ 1941 CCDSUS a °d price 

y 00 taken as Ra 75 per annum. 
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dependences are divided into 17 communes and there is an elective 
General Council. Paddy, rice, manioc and groundnuts are grown, Pondi¬ 
cherry has three cotton mills and Chandernagore one jute mill. Govern¬ 
ment maintains about 70 primary schools and 3 colleges. There are 
about 15,000 pupils, studying in these, and about 400 teachers. 

Portuguese Possessions: Portuguese Possessions in India have a 
total area of 1,537 sq. miles with a population of 601,000. These con¬ 
sist of Goa, Daman and Diu. These are under the Metropolis and their 
budgets are to be approved by the Minister for the Colonies. There are 
more than 500 salt works employing about 2,000 men. The production 
in 1938 was about 18,000 tons. Exports are cocoanuts, fish, spices, 
cashew-nuts, salt and copper. Some manganese deposits have been dis¬ 
covered and these are being mined. 


INDIA’S NEIGHBOURS 

Afghanistan. Afghanistan lies to the north-west of India. It has 
an area of 250,000 sq. miles and an estimated population of 12,000,000. 
The country is rocky and unfit for large-scale farming. Fruits, vege¬ 
tables and cereals are now being largely grown with the help of irriga¬ 
tion. Fruits are a sort of staple food to the people and fat-tailed sheep 
is the principal meat. The grease from this sheep’s tail is used as butter 
and the sheep’s wool and skin are used as warm clothes. The country's 
exports mainly consist of lambskin, cotton, livestock, leather, silver, 
treasure and sugar, while the imports mainly consist of manufactured 
articles. Copper, lead and iron are extracted from many parts of 
Northern Afghanistan. Poor quality coal, crude petroleum, gold, lapis 
lazuli are also mined in small quantities. State factories are now pro¬ 
ducing woolen goods, furniture, matches, buttons, leather and boots, 
arms and ammunitions and other requirements of the army. The coun¬ 
try is being fast modernised. Telephones, telegraphs and wireless stations 
have been established. The principal means of transport is the camel 
though there is some motor transport in the country. There are primary, 
secondary, technical, arts, commercial and military schools in the coun¬ 
try. The University of Kabul was established in 1932. The system of 
Government is constitutional monarchy. The Parliament consisting of 
the King, the Senate and the National Assembly is the Supreme legisla¬ 
tive power. Loe Jirga (the Grand Assembly) is sometimes called by the 
King for deciding major issues. There are five major provinces and 
four minor provinces each of which is ruled by a Governor. The esti¬ 
mated revenue of the country is 1,80,000,000 Afghani Rupees. The 
present King of Afghanistan is H. M. Muhammed Zahir Shah (b . 1914) 
who succeeded to the throne in 1933. 

Burma. The area is 261,610 sq. miles of which Burma proper is 
392,158 sq. miles and Shan States 62,635 sq. miles and unadministered 
territories 7,117 sq. miles. Total population (1941) 16,823,798. Burma 
is bounded on the north by Assam and China, on the east by Chinese 
territory, Annam and Thailand, on the South by Thailand and on the 
west by Bay of Bengal and the Indian States of Tripura and Manipur. 
The principal rivers of Burma are the Irrawady and the Salwin, the 
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former being navigable for about 900 miles. The Irrawady after traver 

,°u Aiakan v aDd Pe ^ U Yoma ' s P- ad s itself into a gigantic 

Guu of Marten The ° £ The flows 

Martaban The coast lme of Burma is much indented d - 

the d Rn d rmTf islands. Agriculture is the means of livelihood of 75% of 
tne Burmese. Forestry is also a verv important induct™ t;ts 

the Governor of Burma H r Q? r " e esta ? 1 h ? d in i anuar y *94^ and 

instated in December”945 ^ ReglDald Do ™ a ^n>ith was re- 

o< .. c S”»s. i is d .? £?”! T“i, r 1 —r t”" 1 

5 » 78 o,ooo (1937). The orincinal narirf^u 2 S ?‘ mi es and a population of 
cocoanut. rubber. The principal exporfare "^oa^ 6 ^ C0C ° a ’ tea ' 
copra, cocoanuts, cocoanut oil, tea Rubber etc Th cinnarno I 11 ' colr - 
are cotton goods, rice and paddy coal and rnt ’ e Th ! pnnci P al sports 
button and specie. There are about t nnn e> s P lnts * sugar, manures, 

island and in 1938, 12 26! til fn nQ miles of rail ways in the 

were cleared at Ceylonese ports. CeylLn^was^made^ 123,097 tons 
separate from India in 1802. At present thTLfrff - 1 C J r0wn 
nor assisted by a State Council consktin? J f d ,‘ S 5 “ ed b > r a Gover- 

fc"p.‘ S , »■ E S ‘ r Henry Monck-Mason 1 $£$ 

ing for E hundredTof H mdes wffthe If £ B wma and march- 

an area of about 286,000 sq. mil es \nd a ^ t ?V. Fre “ ch Mo-China has 

0f 1116 P rov iace is agriculture P f ‘° n 1 2 8,8 53 ,30o. The 
crop—fshenes, mining, and manuf^t„ril L • Rlc ® ls the mos t important 

tea and maixe are some of thTexf 1 6 “ g minor indust ™s. Sugar; 
of railways and n, 000 miles onroad, t m0re thaQ 2,000 miles 

bv a Pr . 0villce use( i to be ruled bv a Fr*iT^ Japanese occupation in 
Resident C ^ tary ' General ‘ Th ere were 7 * Gove nior-GeneraI assisted 

dir#*rti nt K Superior ancl the French J; ach administered by a 

directly by a Governor. ° Ch Colon y <* Cochin China was ruled 

The p, 

cd States of Malaya^Pem-lf 7 ^^ 5 ’* Tbe total area of the five Federat 
27,540 sq. miles. Of these'P^nT^ Se “ bil ? n and Pa bang Is 

• St^7TZr~~~-- the la rgest, having an area of 

proposal to coLtitutef „ . im P lement the British Government's 

Malaya w.th Singapore afi ^amtT^ny^ 8 thC different areas in 
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13,820 sq. miles. The total population in June 1941 was 2,212,052 
including 11,149 Europeans. Rubber, cocoanuts,- rice, palm oil are the 
principal agricultural products of the States and gold, tin, tungsten and 
coal are the mineral products. Before Japanese occupation in January 
1942, the States were under British protection and the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements was the High Commissioner of the Federated States, 
The High Commissioner was assisted by a Federal Secretary and a Federal 
Council consisting of 12 official and n non-official members nominated by 
the High Commissioner. The Five States had their own Rulers and 
Councils. 


Unfederated Malaya States: The areas and populations of the 
five States of Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu, are: 

Area in sq m. Estimated population 

7940 

Johore 7.330 737*590 

Kedah 3>66o 5 1 5 > 75 ^ 

Perlis 310 57*776 

Kelantan 5 * 7 2 ° 390,332 

Trengganu 5,000 211,041 (1941) 


The States were individually under British protection and suzerainty 
and control before coming under the Japanese in 1942. Each of the States 
has a ruler (Sultan), and a separate Government. The currency, weights 
and measures of the States are the same as in the Straits Settlement. 
The States are mainly agricultural; rice, rubber, cocoanuts being the 
principal products. Mr. Malcolm Macdonald has been recently appointed 
as the Governor-General of Malaya and Singapore. 


Nepal: The Kingdom of Nepal which lies to the north of Bihar and 
the United Provinces has an area of about 54,000 sq. miles and an esti¬ 
mated population of 5,600,000 (the present population may largely ex¬ 
ceed this estimate). The country is famous for numerous beauty spots 
and relics of Hindu and Buddhist religion and culture. The population 
is mainly agricultural and pastoral. Rice, wheat and maize are the chief 
crops in the low lands and the country possesses immense forest resources 
which account for a good part of the National income. Nepal saw its 
first railway in 1927 when the narrow-gauge railway from Raxaul 
(B. N. W. R.)* to Amlekhgange a distance of 25 miles was opened. 
There is a ropeway about the same distance for carrying goods to 
Khatmandu, the capital of Nepal. A second railway links up Jaynagar 
(B. N. W. Ely.)* and Janakpur, both in Nepal territory. The govern¬ 
ment is a modified form of aristocracy. The Prime Minister is the 
supreme authority in the State. The office is always to be held by one— 
usually the seniormost male member—from the ruling family. Late in 
1945 H. H. Maharaja Sir Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana 
retired from the Prime-Ministership of Nepal. The present King is H. M. 
Tribhubana Bir Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shamshere Jung. 

(Born June 30, 1906, ascended the throne December 11, 1920) Present 
Prime Minister : H. H. Maharaja Sir Padma Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana holding office since late 1945. 


♦Now O. T. Rly. 
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The present Maharaja Prime Minister who is very liberal in outlook 
has introduced all-round reforms in the country involving starting of 
schools and colleges, factories, improvement in agriculture, cottage indus¬ 
tries, and technical training and education of suitable Nenalpse 
young men. * 


Thailand (Siam): The area is 200,148 sq. miles and the estimated 
population (in 1940) was above 15 millions. The people are mainly agri¬ 
cultural. Rice is the principal crop. Cassiterite, wolfram, antimony 
sheehte, rubies, sapphires, silver, zinc, manganese, molybdenum, coal* 
copper, gold, iron, lead etc., are mined in Thailand. The country had in 
> 937 . > 9^7 miles of railway and possessed 14 vessels of 9,186 tons in 
1930. The system of Government is constitutional monarchy The 
present King is Phumiphon Adulet (succeeded 1946). who being a minor 
a Regency performs the duty of the Crown. 


Tibet : The country lies to the north of Bengal. Bihar and U. P. 

avaiiaKU JS T7 6 ^' 20 ? Sq ' mile t. s ' ° reliable fi g ure of Tibet's population is 
Th, ™ ; “ eS i PU , t the figure ^een 1,500.000 and 6,000,000. 

f -I y 1S m< ? stly , barren. Barley and cereals are grown here and 
there, frmts are abundantly grown. Animal husbandry is a very com 
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ing four 'main' stages o? education 6 ; four divisions represent¬ 

primary schools'^ The^number 5 ‘J Qparted b y lower primary and upper 
.89,751 in imLo and thT n, °k P T a 7 , Schools in British India »as 

ing to the census 4 of i 04 i only T 2 7 p°er «nt th** "'I 45 '! 9 !'- Acford ‘ 
are literate.* The problem nf nr;™ Per C ? nt ° f P eo P le of this country 
problem of the highest imnn mar ^ education is, therefore, a national 

arrangements have"been ^ ° f * e bi * citics in India 

none of the local Govprn™* * u im P artm & free primary education, but 
pulsory “, **?**» able to provide for com- 

of the Indian States h-> *°5 anc ^ 8 lr ^ s °* school-going ages. Many 

matter of free primarv In. St< i[ en a marc h over Indian provinces in the 
in Travancore Barod? ™ and the P ercenta 8 e9 of literate people 
vince. India hasth*V d . MySOre arc hl Z her than in an y British P">- 
aboriginal races excent*H g i ” umber of illiterates: and the savage and 
world. The census of * ncbans are the most illiterate people in the 
percentage of literacy. increase in literacy. The 

corresponding hen™ JrL acc0r< “ n g to 1931 census, was 8 whereas the 
cords in recent r I %I I 1S I2,I> This increase breaks previous re¬ 

problem in this conn* 69 ' ® Ut bavin 8 regard to the colossal illiteracy 
20 times more quickly ° De mUSt 8ay that literac y must s P read at le ast 

* For persons aged 3 and over. 

18 
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(B) In Secondary education the position is not so 

Dared to the literacy percentage, the number of secondary schools and 
Molars is fairly large. P In i 9 39- 4 o there were i 4 ,«4 secondary schools 
in British India with 2,659,201 scholars. 

(C) Undergraduate education is imparted by colleges of wtoh to 
number in i 939 - 4 o was 3 o 4 and the number of scholars 119.536- Most 
of These colleges are ether Iffiliated to or are constttuent colleges of some 
Universities. In some provinces, as in U. P., Intermediate colleges are 
affiliated to Board of Studies for Intermediate and Secondary Education. 

ini Post-graduate education is imparted mostly by the post-gra- 
duai classes of the Indian Universities, 

vinces. as in Bihar and Orissa, colleges which hold post-graduate classes 
side by side with undergraduate classes. 

Education in India seems to be top-heavy. Comparatively speaking 
more money is spent on higher education and secondary education than 
on primary 7 education. The existing accommodation for primary educa¬ 
tion 1 ^ in India is meagre, and if the country has to take its place amo g 
the Droeressive countries of the world, a quick, decisive and an all- 
^omprehfnsive programme of a drive against illiteracy must be taken up 
and P should be considered as one of the emergency measures for the 

nation. 

' Since 1920 increasing facilities have been made available for profes¬ 
sional and technical training in all the provinces of TTf' 

has mainly been due to the fact that during the Great War of 1914-18 and 
after there has been marked progress m industrial development in this 
country with the result that increasing numbers of students seek axxom- . 
raodatkm in technical and professional schools. In i?39*40 there were 81 , 

technical and professional colleges and 11,087 technical and Profession 
schools. These figures include law and educational colleges and schools. 

The Government of India have under consideration wide and effec¬ 
tive post-war educational planning. 

University Education in India 

Eighteen fifty-seven is an important landmark in the educational 
history of modem India. It was in this year that the Universities of 
Calcutta Bombay and Madras were founded, consequent upon the Des¬ 
patch of Sir Charles Wood (1854)- This Despatch, among other things, 
contained an outline of a University system of education in India. 
These three Universities were soon followed by two others: first, the 
Puniab University in 1882 and second, the Allahabad University in 
1887 It was in 1882 that Sir William Hunter’s Commission recom¬ 
mended the withdrawing of higher education from the control of Govern¬ 
ment and stimulating private enterprise. The next mile-posts in the 
history of Indian Universities were the Universities Commission of 1902* 
followed by the Universities Act of 1904. This Act tightened up on the 
one hand, the Government control over the* Universities, and on the 
other the University control over schools and colleges. It also permitted 
the Universities to take up direct teaching function. This was the 
beginning of the present post-graduate departments in the Universities. 
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Before this, the Universities were only examining and affiliating bodies. 
It was under the act of 1904 that the Calcutta University established its 
now famous teaching departments. In the next few years following 
1904, the Imperial Government made large Imperial grants for the 
Universities. These, over and above the private endowments, which 
were not rare, helped the Universities to build up college departments for 
Mastership courses, also research libraries and laboratories, etc., as 
specified in the Act of 1904. 

Next came the important resolution of the Government of India on 

Indian Educational Policy in 1913. Among other things, the resolution 

pleaded for the establishment of additional but smaller Universities of 

the teaching type. Two distinct, but belonging to one type. Universities 

came into the field very soon. In 1916. the foundations of the Benares 

Hindu University were laid upon the earlier structure of the Central 

Hindu College of Mrs. Annie Besant at Benares, and in 1920, those of 

the Aligarh Muslim University were laid upon that of the xMohammedan 

Anglo-Oriental College of Sir Syed Ahmed at Aligarh. All the older 

Universities were born under official auspices, but these two were created 

out of private efforts, though helped by the Government. The Osmania 

University of Hyderabad, founded in 1918, had stolen a march over this 

^ Urdu, as the medium of instruction, in all teaching of 

the University in non-language subjects even in such technical subjects as 
medicine and engineering. 


J h . e first State University in India is the University of Mysore estab¬ 
lished in 1916, and the latest, the University of Travancore, established 
m 1937- An alphabetical list follows of the Universities in India with 

° f fou . nd ^ lon ; T Agra University—1927; Aligarh Muslim 
University, 1920; Anahra University—1931; Annamalai University—1929; 
Benares Hindu University—1916; Calcutta University—1857; l)lcci 
University—1921; Delhi University—1922; Lucknow University—1920; 

Sf Pl f f y,n mV ?^ ty “ I9 ? 3: Pat . na T U ° lversi ty—i 9 i 7 and Rangoon Univer¬ 
sity—1920. (Now no longer in India.) 

The history of the Universities in India is incomplete without a 
reference to the Calcutta University Commission, which at from 1917 to 

;rv nd prcs ' dfid , over by Sir Michael Sadler. Peculiarly enough. 

the whlch lts natne is appended, is perhaps uptil now 

b y lts recommendations. The University of Dacca 
_ _ Jx , d to be a direct fruit of this Commission, although the move- 
T „ separate University for Eastern Bengal dates as far back as 

/ ier Lon ? missl °n strongly advocated the cause of the unitary 

tparhina 0 PP°^ to a federal or affiliating University), as also the 

teaching and residential type. The University at Dacca is all this. The 

XT • m ? USSi0 J ° had recommended that Universities should be relieved 
. 1 wo . r k an( l concentrate more upon teaching and 

v u l ? n °* fisher learning. The Universities in the United Provinces 
en modelled accordingly, except in the case of Aligarh and 
tt ■ AQ j * * n * erme diate education has been separated from 

f Q p e r si “® 9 a^jd placed under a Board. But even the older Universities 
leutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad and Punjab, could not remain 
aioot trom this new influence, and in all of them improvements along 
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the line have been attempted. The constitution of Allahabad was changed 
in 1922 and since 1927, the year when the University of Agra came into 
existence, it is working as a unitary type. The Bombay Umversityhas 
been reorganized bv means of the Act of 1904. The Madras University 
Act of 1923. and also the Act XII of 1929 testify that the old Madras 
Universitv is evolving on these new lines. The University of Punjab also 
has had to undergo a scrutiny by the Punjab University Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (I 932 - 33 )- ' 

The generous donations made by many and the magnificent sum of 
Rs. 20 lakhs recently donated by Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, out of which the Annamalai University has been siarted >t 
Chidambaram (Annamalainagar), show that Universities mi Indm are one 
of those western institutions, which have stirred Indian imagination and 
have grown strong roots here. The need for co-ordination in the work 
of the Universities in India had been a long-felt want and, that the 
Inter-University Board (Lucknow) established since 1926 has been work¬ 
ing in this line, is a happy sign. 

Short accounts of different Universities in India follow: 

Universities in India 

Agra University: Founded on the ist of July, 1927. It is of 
affiliating type. Twenty-eight colleges enjoy its affiliation The num¬ 
bers of students of the affiliated colleges in 1944-45 " e l e ■ ‘^ s . 2 ' 1 *' 

Science 1,227; Law 1,019; Commerce 839; Agriculture 362; Medicine 305, 
total 6 900. The University is maintained by; (a) Government grant, 
and (b) income from fees. The income (during the financial year) was 
Rs. 2.64,750-12-4, including Rs. 46.155 Government grant, and 
Rs 2 18,595-12-4 other sources; expenditure being Rs. 2,45,413-14-4* 
Chancellor : H. E. Sir Francis Verner Wylie, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Aligarh Muslim University: Founded in December, 1920, it is a 
residential and teaching type. Number of students m the University 
under the different Faculties in 1942 was: Post-Graduate m.a., m.s.c., 
ll. b. and b. Th. (Final and Previous) 669: b.a. and b.sc. (Pass and 
Hon.)'376, including 15 girls: b.t. 54 including 16 girls: i.c., 
making a total of 1,880. Income in 1941-42 was Rs. 9.40.000 and ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 9.82,313* Chancellor : H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Allahabad University: Founded 1887, was reorganized as a 
unitary, teaching and residential University in 1922. The control of its 
14 associated colleges was transferred to the Agra University m July 
At present there are only three institutions associated with the Univer¬ 
sity^ Number of students in 1943*44 was; Arts, 1,5391 Science 57 6 ; 
Commerce, 246; Law (excluding those who read m.a. and Law together) 

ao2 Total 2,663. Income receipts in 1943*44 were Rs * e *' 

nenditure Rs 12,69,417. Chancellor : H. E. the Hon’ble Sir Francis 
Verner Wylie, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s Vice-Chancellor : Prof. Amaranatha 

Jllct, M.A,, F*R*S.L, 

Andhra University: Founded in 1926, it is an affiliating Univer¬ 
sity with its own Honours College of Arts and Commerce, opened on ist 
July 1931, Jeypore Vikrama Deo College of Science and Technology 
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opened on 4th July, 1932, and Erskine College of Natural Science opened 
in June 1941. There are altogether 21 colleges under this Universitv. 
Number of students in 1944*45 was as follows: University Colleges. s 7 V 
First Grade Colleges, 5,259; Second Grade Colleges. 878; Professional Col¬ 
leges, 399; Colleges for Oriental Studies, 269. The University depends 
on Government grants for routine expenditure. The Maharaja Saheb of 
Jeypore contributes Rs. one lakh for the maintenance of the Science 
Colleges. Officers : Chancellor, H. E. Lt.-Gen. The Hon. Sir Archibald 
dward Nye. G.o.nn., k.c.b., k.b.e.. m.c. Pro-Chancellor , Maharaja Sri 

nr ??, Varma ' of Jeypore (Orissa). Vice-Chancellor, 

Or. Sir Ramalinga Reddy, Kt., m.a. (Cantab.) m.l.c., (Hon.) r>. Litt. 

Axnamalai University: Founded in Julv. 1929, it is the first unitarv 
teaching and residential University in South India. The Universitv 
grants in Arts b.a. (Pass and Hons.), m.a. and m. Litt., Hi d. and d. Litt* 
in Science b sc (Pass and Hons.), m.a. and m.sc., ph.D. and d.sc., and 

RTr J ^H ta btU ^ es l n ;°-, L - and M O L ' and in Engineering and Technology 
and b.sc. (Tech) degrees. Officers : Chancellor, H. E. The Governor 
of Madras; Pro-Chancellor . the Raja Ur. Sir S. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar, 

Bar-at-Law, c i e.‘ Vtce ' Ciiancellor: M - Ruthnaswamy. m.a. (Cantab.), 

Benares Hindu University: Founded in 1016 it is teaching 
residential University with 14 constituent colleges: of Arts of Science 

created Ts A eaX m a V s E x^ T , V: it %*■ °f, ‘1? firs ‘ Universiti.-s in India. 

candidates and airarndna fr, r !^ na ^ Emited its function to examining of 
It was in iOM COU T S kadin g “P to the degrees only, 

even now the University is^frr came , to function. In essentials, 
mics and Sociolow k an affd ! atl "S onf> * but a Department of Econo- 

A Department of ^ChemicarT^hno^ f °h teac . hing and guiding research. 

August i iQu Technology has also been inaugurated since 

affiliated colleges ifbv^forTrtc^ 0 H niv ? sity institutions, its number of 
Science' 7 for Cnmrr?' ? *° r Arts, 29 for Arts and Science combined, r for 

cai “for 7 Engi^.n^and 5 /? E t ducati -' Agriculture 4 for Medi- 

various subjects in all thl 7 r f ?» Law Total nmnber of students reading 
expenditure in ioavu 1 was * 9.569 in 1943 - 44 - The budget 

Hon. John Co 1 vU 1 a Rs ‘ i8 - i 5 - 892 . Officers: Chancellor. The Rt. 

LL.B., Bar at La\v ' TD " ^-Chancellor, B. J. Wadia. m.a.. 

Unive^ity^ oiS?nal ER m^T i Fou ? d * d on the 2 4th of January, 1857, the 

of the University of ?' ^ Wa f, . 1 ^ form * government and regulations 
university of London..." but as necessity arose it "changed and 
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adopted them to the requirements of its own students. I y 
mere examining body, it began under Section 3 of Act. VGI of 1904^0 
evolve and is yet evolving in multifarious ways, which tend to ^tne 
promotion of study and research.” The Post-Graduate Departoent of 
the University is conducted by two Councils, the Council of Post-Gra- 

duate Teaching in Arts, and the Council ° f Po f “ 

Science. It is the biggest teaching university m th.e &ist. Number^ 

Post-Graduate students in 1942-43 was 1,110 Arts ^ 344 

There are altogether 73 affiliated colleges. Officers. 

Sir Frederick John Burrows, g.c.i.e., Governor of Bengal. Vice o nan- 
cellor, Mr. P. N. Banerjee, m.a., Bar-at-Eaw. 

Dacca University: Created in July, 1921. The University is 
unitary teaching and residential. There are four residential »ts ui 

»•■<=• 3 3 9 3 . n B :“w. (j \Z 9. 'TsLct 

students 22 Total 941. Estimated revenue receipts and expenditure 

or 19^4-45 are Rs. 13.78.250 and Rs i 4 .o 4 . 7 37 r«pe^vely. Act^ 

receipts ^and expenditure for I 944 U 5 are Rs. 10,75,814 and Rs. 1 0,81,389 
respectively. Chancellor : H. E. Sir Frederick John Bl £F owS ’ 

Governor of Bengal. Vice-Chancellor : Dr. M. Hasan, Khan Bahadur, 

M.A.. D.Phil (Oxon.). 

(Act o^ 1922^^5 Univers^t^^as 1 brought int^bei^^month 

SSsiasSssje arirjssffisg 

“of a federal University with as many as six co^ituent CoUeg«. 
Sonots 

7 r5g£Z clnceltr 5 fTe. - 

I gh 4 Hon’ble vSount Waveil of Cyrenaica and Winchester p c o.c b 
„ ° T gmie c.m.g., Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
ctanieUoTtir Maurice Gwyer%.c.B„ K.c.s.i.. D.c.L.. Lt.D. «’<»<•": 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Akhtar Hosam, m.a. . TT - 

.“Tje” 1 'Lnd^dentikl^TMs^Univer: 
X Sl ^ow Ss tw^ coCS: former^ affiliated to the Alhhhd 
University—Canning College, and King Georges Medical College. There 

are two other collages forming the Women’s Department ^^ Ul ^ eX ^; 
not at present maintained by the University, viz., Isabella Tboburn 

SST, 6or IfoS 

s-rs&i- ^e. s? : f£JL- ^ 

Moiznddinpur. 
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Madras University: Founded under the Act of Incorporation 
XXVII of 1857, and reorganized under Indian University Act No. VIII 
of 1904, Madras University Act No. VII of 1923. Amended Act XII of 
1929, the University may be called federal in character. Although mainly 
an examining body, it has teaching and research arrangements in various 
subjects. Constituent colleges, i.e ., those within the University, number 
15, and affiliated colleges number 39. Degrees and titles in Oriental 
studies such as b.o.l., m.o.l., Siromani, Vidvan, Munshi-i-Fazil, Afzal-ul- 
Ulama, Adib-i-Fazil, Sabib-i-Kamil, Afzal-ul-Atiba. Malpan and Soppar, 
and in Indian Music, such as b. mus. and Sangita Siromoni, are a speciality 
of the University. Officers'. Chancellor, H. E. Lt.-General Sir Archibald 
Edward Nye, g.c.i.e., k.c.b., k.b.e., m.c.. Governor of Madras; Vice- 
Chancellor, Lt.-Col. Diwan Bahadur Sir Lakshmanaswarni Mudaliar, m.d., 
f.r.c.o.g., f.a.c.s., ll.d., d.sc. Registrar, William Mclean Esq., o.b.e., 

M.A., B.L. 

Mysore University: The first Indian State University, incorporated 
in 1916. It is of the unitary type. There are two centres. The one at 
Mysore has the University Office, University Library, Oriental Library, 
Maharaja’s College (for Arts), Medical College, Men’s and Women’s Inter¬ 
mediate Colleges. At Bangalore, there are the Central College (for 
Science), the Engineering College and a College for Women, a Medical 
School and an Intermediate College for men. Besides, there are two 
Intermediate Colleges in the mofussil, one at Tumkur and the other at 
ShLmoga. University Unions have been established at both University 
Centres. The total number of students in all the Colleges in 1945-46 
was 7,005. The University is maintained by the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. State grant for 1945-46 is Rs. 16 
lakhs. Officers: Chancellor, H. H. Sri Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar Baha¬ 
dur, g.c.s.i., g.c.b., Maharaja of Mysore; Vice-Chancellor : Rajadharraa- 
prasakta T. Singaravelu Mudaliar, b.a., b.l. 

Nagpur University: Formed on August 4. 1023, the University is 
mainly an examining body. Only the Law College and the University 
Training College are maintained by the University. There is provision, 
however, to make it both unitary and affiliating. There are 22 affiliated 
institutions. Number of students in 1944-45 was: Arts, 3,738; Science, 
1,049; Caw, Previous and Final ll.b. 501; Education, 104; and Agricul¬ 
ture, Under-graduates, 166. Income in 1945-46 (excluding deposits) was 

3,45,016-1-6 and expenditure (excluding debt heads) Rs. 3,12,103-7-1. 
Officers: Chancellor, H. E. Sir Henry Joseph Twynam, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., 
the Governor of C. P. and Berar. 

Osmanu University: Established by a Charter in 1918 , it is the 
first University in India to attempt imparting education by means of ver¬ 
nacular, which is Urdu. The University Translation Bureau is, there¬ 
fore, a special feature. It is unitary, with five institutions at Hyderabad, 
Aurangabad, Warangal and Gulbarga for Intermediate studies. There 
are: a Women’s College, a College of Medicine, an Engineering College, 
and a Teacher's Training College; Number of students in 1944 was: Arts 
and Science 2,814; Theology, 49; Law, 166; Medicine, 211; Engineering, 
97, and Education, 43; Expenditure in 1944-45 came up to a total of 
OS. Rs. 25,28,931 (British Rs. ioo = 0 . S. Rs. 116-10-8). Officers : 
Patron, H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad: Chancellor, H. E. CoL Nawab 
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Sir Mohammad Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., m.b.e., 
ix. d,; Pro-Chancellor, S. M. Azam, Esq., m.a. (Cantab); Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, b.a. (Oxon). 

Patna University: Was established by Act XVI of 1917. But 
the Act has been amended and it is now an affiliating University. There 
are 23 affiliated colleges. Number of students in 1944 was; Arts 6428; 
Science 1833; Medicine 319; Engineering no; Education 95; Law 576 
and Commerce 980. Revenue receipts in 1944 were Rs. 7,08,189-12-ir 
and expenditure Rs. 6,06,943-6-6. Officers: Chancellor, H. E. Sir 
Thomas George Rutherford, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s.. Governor of Bihar; 
Vice-Chancellor, Lt.-Col. Chandreshwar Prasad Narayan Singh, m.a. 
(Cal.), c.i.e. 

The Punjab University: Established in 1882. The University 
was for long only an examining body. But since 1919, teaching has 
been introduced. All Honours teaching is controlled by the University 
and there are also three colleges—the Oriental, Law and the Hailey Col- 

lege of Commerce. There are 98 affiliated colleges. Diplomas in Lite¬ 
rary Titles in Oriental Languages are a special feature of the University. 
In 1944-45, 87,721 candidates in all appeared in various examinations. 
The revenue for the year ending 31st March 1946 amounted to 
Rs. 35,93.792-14-9 and the expenditure to Rs. 30,02,242-3-r. A Govern¬ 
ment grant of Rs. 3,63,360 was received in 1945-46. Officers: Patron, 
H. E. the Viceroy of India: Chancellor : H. E. Sir Evan Meredith 
Jenkins, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., i.c.s.. Governor of the Punjab, Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Mohd. Abdul Rehman. Registrar ( Administration ), Captain Mohd. 
Bashir, Registrar ( Examinations) Prof. M. G. Singh. 

Travancore, The University of: Founded in 1937, it is primarily 
a teaching University established at Trivandrum, though the five private 
Colleges in the State have been admitted to its privileges. The University 
maintains the following institutions:—H. H. the Maharaja’s University 
College, H. H. the Maharaja’s College for Women, H. H. the Maharaja s 
Training College, H. H. the Maharaja's Law College, H. H. the Maharaja s 
Sanskrit College, the College of Engineering and the Institute of Textile 
Technology. Number of students in 1945-46. University College, Inter¬ 
mediate 613; B.A. 191; B.sc. 432; b.a. (Hons.) 42; M.A. 16; b.sc (Hons.) 
22* m sc. 18; College for Women, Intermediate 466; Training College 125; 
Law College 152; Sanskrit College 70; College of Engineering 223; 
Institute of Textile Technology 70; Union Christian College, Alwaye, 
Intermediate 323, b.a. 48, b.sc. 59; St. Berchmans College, Changana- 
cherry, Intermediate 752, b.a. 107, b.sc. 158; C. M. S. College, Kottayam, 
Intermediate 366; Scott Christian College, Nagercoil, Intermediate 232; 
Diploma in Shorthand and Typewriting 29: No. of research students 60; 
Total 4574. Total estimated income for 1945-46 (including the State 
grant of Rs. 13,50,000) is Rs. 17,56,500, and expenditure Rs. 22.36.500 
(including a capital expenditure of Rs. 6,00,000 on buildings and 
equipment). Officers : Chancellor, His Highness Sir Bala Rama Varma, 
gx.s.i., g.c.i.e., D.Litt,. Maharaja of Travancore; Pro-Chancellor, Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi, D.Litt.; Vice-Chancellor, Sachivot- 
tama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., ll.d. 

Utkal University: Established 1943. Chancellor: H. E. Sir 
Chandulal Trivedi, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., o.b.e., i.c.s. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


(for higher education) 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Poona) (See under 
Societies and Associations.) 

Bose Research Institute (Calcutta): Estd. 1917 by the late Sir J. C. 
Bose to carry on his researches on the parity of life phenomena shown by 
plants and animals. Researches in Plant Physiology & Genetics. Bio-& 
Agric. Chemistry, Zoology & Animal Physiology, Anthropology & 
Physics undertaken at the Main Laboratory & Workshop. 93/1, Upper 
Circular Rd., Cal., Expmtl. Research Stn., Falta, and Baceharaj Labty., 
Mayapuri, Darjeeling. 

Commercial Laboratory and Museum: Govt, of India, Delhi 
Polytechnic Delhi. The Museum was founded in July 1933 with a 
modest collection of some two score specimens. The object was to pro¬ 
vide a medium of visual education to the students of Commerce. 

It is housed in one of the halls of the Commerce Department of 
Delhi Polytechnic, and has a collection of some 5,000 specimens, classified 
under the following heads, (i) Agriculture; (ii) Animal Husbandry; (iii) 
Silviculture; (iv) Hunting and Fishing; (v) Rocks and Minerals; (vi) 
Handicrafts; (vii) Office Appliances; (viii) Documents and Books' fix) 
Commerce & Industry; (x) Reference. 

The Museum is an integral part of the training imparted in the depart¬ 
ment. Economic and Commercial data on all specimens is evailable, and 
the trade, industry and agriculture of the country are profusely illus¬ 
trated with charts, diagrams and posters. All important aspects of 
Agriculture and Cottage Industry have been covered by the library of 

S * ldes . ai ! d C1 , ne films maintained at the Museum, and supple- 
meat the descriptive data, raw materials, semi-finished and finished pro- 
ducts displayed in the various sections. ^ 

A representative collection of labour-saving office Appliances (e.g., 

etcTanT.UV G , estetner C y cIos tyIe, Addressograph, Marchant Calculator. 

The rUZeU c 6 ™ th0tl3 of ^Ossification, filing, etc., are on display. 

user! ration presents all the forms, books and documents 

used in Commercial and Government Offices. 

r„ m I!Li kIU r SeUm , also punishes for its alumni a Quarterly Bulletin—the 

printed on the rotary dup ‘ icator by the 

Dunl F °FsW Uf E ? CR I " STrruTE & Colleges (New Forest P. O., Dehra 
Botanv Fn c ?P duct research and give information on Silviculture, 

■ Ec ° nomic 0 forestry & Utilisation, Chemistry & T,m- 
Tn . PnreJ ut. Tiuimng in, & facilities for research given to a few. The 

each onlv for F ° r ', Ranger Colls - attached have 2-yr. courses 

v,„ Prrw 7 o _ Ho1 Se. graduates & Intermediates respectively, deputed 

matelv Rs ^ a * Rs ‘ 3 ' 5 °°' & Rs ‘ ‘'S 00 ' total costi-approxi- 

mately K9. 11,000 and Rs. 5,500 respectively. 
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Gurukula (Kangri) University (Hardwar): Founded on the 4th of 
March 1902 by the late Swami Sraddhanand, the institution imparts 
•education to young men who are required to "live in continual contact 
with the teachers, while observing the rules of Bramhacharya (continence) 
up to the age of 24." In 1908, the College Department was opened. 
Modern subjects like English, Western Philosophy, Politics, Economics, 
Mathematics, Science, History, etc., along with the Vedas and allied 
studies, and Sanskrit Literature are taught. The medium of instruction 
is Hindi. Eight branch Gurukulas at Kurukshetra, Matindu, Raikot, 
Bhatinda. Multan, Supa, Kamalia, and Jhajjar have been established. 
The Institution is managed by a Governing Body and in 1921 the 
Gurukula was converted into a University with four constituent Colleges, 
the Arts College, the Veda College, the Ayurveda College, and the Girls' 
College. 

Harcourt Butler Technological Institute (Cawnpore): Estd. 
1921 as a centre for technological research to promote industrial develop¬ 
ment of U.P. & India and for training of qualified technologists for 
manning industries. There are two sections, General Research section and 
Oil Section, the former providing 2 years’ training in Applied Chemical 
Research and the latter 2 year’s training in Chemistry and Technology 
of Oil and Allied products including oil hydrogenation and manufacture 
of soaps, paints and varnishes. Minimum qualification for admission is 
a diploma of Associateship of the Institute (A.H.B.T.I.) is awarded. 
Short-term courses are also provided in oil milling, soap making and 
paints and varnishes. The Institute also provides a two years’ post¬ 
diploma Fellowship course in General Research and Oil sections and 
awards a Fellowship Diploma (F.H.B.T.I.). 

Imperial Agricultural Research Institute (New Delhi): Estd. 
1905 to deal with problems of all-India importance, arrange for research, 
hold, 2-year post-graduate courses for chosen agric. & science graduates 
(Diploma of Associateship of I.A.R.I.) & supply agricl. information & 
advice. The Agricultural Substation, Karnal, Imperial Sugarcane Breed¬ 
ing Stn., Coimbatore, Botanical Sub-station, Pusa, Potato Breeding 
Station, Simla, and Tobacco Research Station, Guntur are under it. 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and Indian Central Tobacco 
Committee respectively bears the expenses of the last two stations. 

Indian Institute of Philosophy (Amalner, East Khandesh): Estd. 
1916 to arrange research by fellows, chosen every June from among Sans¬ 
krit-knowing high-degree-holders in Phil., in Metaphysics, Logic, Indian 
Phil., Ethics & Phil, of Religion, especially in Shankar’s Advaitic Phil. 

A dept, teaches Shastries West. Phil. 

Indian Institute of Science (Malleswaram P.O., Bangalore): 
Established 1911 by the late Sir Dorabji and the late Sir Ratanji Tata 
after their father the late Mr. J. N. Tata’s plan; aided by the Govern¬ 
ments of India, Mysore, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad and 
Travancore, Laboratories for post-graduate work in Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing, Bio, Organic & General Chemistry, Electrical Technology and Physics. 
Library of about 34,000 science books and journals. Awards consider¬ 
able number of research scholarships and stipends. Associateship Dip. 
after 5 terms of recognized research; Certificates at the end of generally 
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3 years course in Electrical Technology, Communication Engineering and 
Aeronautical Engineering. Fellowships awarded after approval by Visi¬ 
tor (H. E. the Viceroy) after 5 years* practice and evidence of original 
valuable research work. Hon. Fellowships may be conferred by Visitor 
on persons of scientific or industrial eminence or rendered signal service 
to Institute. Its science work recorded in its Journal published at 
irregular intervals. 

Indian School of Mines (Dhanbad): Estd. 1926 to teach on lines 
of Royal School of Mines, London. Adm. exm. of I.A. or I.Sc. passed 
cands. every July; on its results India & Prov. Govts, award some 
scholarships (Rs. 30 to Rs. 75 p.m.). 3-yr. certificate courses in Coal 
& Metal Mining & Geology. & 4-yr. Associateship Dip. courses in Mining 
Engr. & Geology. 

Srimati Nathibai Damoder Thackersey Indian Women's Univer¬ 
sity (Bombay); Estd. 1916 to afford, through proper aided & afild. 
instns., higher educ. to women through Ind. Vernaculars & confer 
degrees (G. A. & P. A.), diplomas & certifs. Has 2 colleges at Poona & 
Bombay. 2 afild. colleges at Ahmedabad & Baroda, & some collegiate 
classes & schools. 

Thomason College of Civil Engineering (Roorkee): Estd. 1847. 
3-yr. Civil Engr. Course for min. Intermediate with Mathematics, Physics, 
and Chemistry or the pre-Engineering Examination conducted by the 
Delhi Polytechnic for C. E. Dips. & P. W. D. Asst. Engineership Certs. 
2-yr. Overseer course for Matties, for Overseer Certs. 

Visv a-bharati (Bolpur, Bengal): Estd. 1922 by the late Dr. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore as an internatl. Univ. upon the nucleus of Santiniketan 
Asram (estd. 1861), to bring up the diverse Eastern cultures into more 
intimate mutual relationship, approach, from the standpoint of their 
unity, with western science & culture, and realise, in fellowship of study 
& humanitarian work the concord of East & West. Conducts Vidya- 
bhavana (School of Research in Indology and Islamic culture), Cheena- 
Bhavana (School of Sino-Indian studies), Shiksha-Bhavana (College), Kala- 
Bhavana (School of Fine Arts & Crafts), Sangit-Bhavana (School of Music 
& Dancing) Patha-Bhavana (The School), Sriniketan (Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction) and Silpa-Bhavana (Dept, of Cottage industries and 
handicrafts). 


Educational Statistics 1 ' 

DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION BY SEX (i939 4 o) 

(No. of Institutions) (No. of scholars) 

_ , Male Female Male Female 

Loheges 33g 46 140,088 4.816 

Schools *84.793 3°»475 12,669,616 1,889,774 

Unrecognized Insts. 15,793 4.259 479-742 1*2,363 


12,669,616 

479.742 


1.889,774 

112,363 


Totals 200,925 


34.564 


13,289,446 2,006,953 


• It is regrettable 

available 
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INSTITUTIONS WITH SCHOLARS: 1939-40 


Recognised Institutions 

No. of Institutions 

No. of Scholars 

Arts and Science colleges 

304 

H 9 . 53 & 

Law colleges 

15 

6.749 

Medical colleges 

12 

5,640 

Educational colleges 

25 

2,229 

Agricultural colleges 

6 

1,469 

Engineering colleges 

7 

2,000 

Other colleges 

16 

7.281 

Secondary schools 

I 4 > 2 i 4 

2,659,201 

Primary schools 

i 89 > 75 i 

IL 445»372 

Normal & Teacher’s Training schools 600 

29,806 

Technical & Industrial schools 

633 

37.630 

All other special schools 

9.854 

385.381 

Total 

215.437 

14,704,294 

Unrecognised Institutions 

20,052 

592,105 

Grand Total 

235.489 

15 . 296,399 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION: 1939-40 

{In Lakhs of Rupees ) 


University ... ... ••• 1.38-4 

Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education ... 4.2 

Arts and Professional Colleges ... ... 3.°°-5 

Secondary Schools ... ... ... 8,76.3 

Primary Schools ... ... ... 8,97.5 

Normal and Training Schools ... ... ... 47-6 

All other Special Schools ... ... ... 1,40.4 

Direction and Inspection ... ... ... 1,11 -3 

Buildings, Furniture and Apparatus ... ... 1.5 7 - 1 

Miscellaneous ... ... ••• ••• 2,35.5 


29,08.8 

29,84.0 

30,85.8 


Total 1939-40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS & SCHOLARS IN BRITISH 

INDIA: 1942-43 
Males 


Females 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


Institutions 

Scholars 

Institutions Scholars 

Universities 

15 

. - • 

1 

m • « 

Arts Colleges 

304 

112.036(a) 

50 

h.958( 

Professional Colleges 85 

22,806 

16 

1.934 

High Schools 
Middle Schools 

3.632 

1,169,265 

532 

170,581 

English 

5' i6 5 

524.411 

623 

102,191 

Vernacular 

4.739 

625,942 

700 

140,387 

Primary Schools 

153.380 

8,566,938 

22,654 

3,027,420 

Special Schools 

11.017 

437 . 539 ( 1 ) 

763 

40,187 

(1) 1941-42. 

(a) Including Universities and Inter. 

Colleges. 
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RECOGNIZED INSTITUTIONS AND SCHOLARS THEREIN 

IN BRITISH INDIA 1939-40 


Province 

Colleges 

Schools 

Madras 


77 

42,183 

Bombay 


32 

21,823 

Sind 


5 

3.041 

Bengal 


77 

62,000 

United Provinces 


78 

24.974 

Punjab 


50 

12,197 

Bihar 


37 

23,606 

Orissa 


6 

7.903 

Central Prov. & Berar 

16 

6,178 

Assam 


11 

8,856 

North-West F. P, 


4 

1,166 

British Baluchistan 



107 

Ajmer-Merwara 


2 

35 i 

Coorg 


— 

123 

Delhi 


8 

33 i 

Bangalore 
Administered Areas 

in 

1 

95 

Indian States 


1 

118 


Total 368 2,15,052 


College Students School Students 


18,518 

3,288,214 

17.789 

1. 735-914 

2,282 

219,923 

43,026 

3,582,048 

24,211 

1,771,246 

20,077 

1,207,516 

6,067 

1,129,470 

992 

335.248 

3.921 

517.576 

3.299 

517.174 

976 

108,720 

— 

8,952 

382 

27.123 

— 

13,161 

2,877 

53.313 

483 

17.692 

6 

26,218 

144,904 

14 . 559.390 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION IN EACH PROVINCE 


Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Orissa 

C. P. & Berar 
Assam 

N.-W. F. P. 

British Baluchistan 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Bangalore 

Administered Areas 
Indian State 


[In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Total 1939*40 


From 

Total 

Expenditure on 

Govt. Funds 

expenditure 

Rural Education 

Rs. 2,92.5 

Rs. 5,93.3 

Rs. 2,98.0 

i. 97 -o 

4.38-8 

1.25.6 

311 

713 

24.2 

1,80.1 

5.27-2 

2,04.6 

2,18.7 

4.255 

1,05.8 

1,69.9 

3.46-4 

1,16.8 

5 i -2 

1 . 73-8 

83.2 

27.1 

42.4 

24.6 

53-2 

1 . 19-5 

37-1 

35 0 

64.0 

27.4 

22.1 

33-8 

17.1 

2.6 

4-7 

0.8 

4.4 

10.9 

1.6 

1.2 

2.4 

0.7 

10.7 

30-3 

2.1 

3-3 

10.4 

. • • 

3-6 

14.1 

0-3 

* I 3 i° 3-7 

29,08.8 

10,699 
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SOURCES OF EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 
IN BRITISH INDIA IN LAKHS OF RUPEES : I 94 2 "43 


Government Funds ... ... • •• *3,88.3 

Board Funds ... • • •• ••• 2,86.3 

Municipal Funds ... ••• .•• 2,01.4 

Fees ... — 8,46.0 

Other sources ... ••• 4 » 39*3 


Total 3,161.3 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


DISTRICT & LOCAL BOARDS 

The total number of District Boards in British India in 1939 - 4 ° was 
762 the total number of members being 10,402—8,386 elected and 2,016 
ex-officio and nominated. The total income and expenditure for the year 
were Rs. 16.7 and Rs. 16.9 crores respectively The principal sources of 
income were—Provincial Rates Rs. 493 lakhs; Civil Works, Rs. 224 lakhs, 
and other sources, Rs. 954 lakhs. The principal heads of expenditure were: 
Education Rs. 653 lakhs; Civil Works Rs. 396 lakhs; Sanitation Hospital, 
etc., Rs. 221 lakhs; Debt Services and miscellaneous, Rs. 423 lakhs. 


DISTRICT AND LOCAL BOARDS 


Province 


Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Orissa 

C. P. & Berar 
Assam 

N.-W. F. P. 

A j mer-Menvara 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Total 


No. of 

Total 

Boards 

Income 


Lakh Rs. 

377 

5*°3 

20 

2,12 

8 

47 

no 

1,65 

48 

i ,99 

29 

2,39 

15 

i ,35 

19 

3 ° 

108 

78 

19 

36 

6 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

762 

16,70 


Incidence 

Total 

of Taxes 

Expenditure 

Rs. As. P. 

Lakh Rs. 

0-14-10 

5-°5 

1- 4- 2 

2,15 

1- 4- 8 

47 

0- 4- 9 

i ,73 

0- 7- 0 

2,07 

1- 2-10 

2,41 

°- 7 - 3 

i ,35 

0-6-4 

3 ° 

0- 8- 3 

76 

0-7-6 

36 

0-12- 3 

1 

0- 3- 6 

1 

0-15-10 

1 

1-13- 3 

3 


o- 9-11* 16,93 


MUNICIPALITIES 

The total number of Municipalities in British India in 1939 - 4 ° was 
756, the total population of the areas within municipal limits being 22 
nillions. The total number of members of the Municipal Committees was 
[2,687 of whom 12,321 were non-official and 366 official. The total 
ncome and expenditure during the year were Rs. 44.3 crores and 

Ets. 4 4.28 crores respectively. __ _ 

* Average. 
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POPULATION AND CONSTITUTION OF MUNICIPALITIES 

WITH INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 



No. of 

Population 

Income 

Expendit 

Province 

Munici¬ 

palities 

within Muni¬ 
cipalities * 

{In lakhs of Rupees) 

Madras (excluding 

Madras city) 

81 

3,027,502 

2 . 85-5 

2,84.5 

Madras city 1 

Bombay (excluding 

647,230 

1 . 27-3 

1.38.3 

Bombay city) 

129 

2,696,468 

3 . 63-3 

3.56-3 

Bombay City 

1 

1,161,383 

23 . 75-7 

23-58-7 

Sind 

26 

658,569 

1,11.1 

1,09.6 

Bengal (excluding 

Calcutta) 

118 

2 * 35 x ' 4°7 

1. 13-7 

1,20.7 

Calcutta 

1 

1,159,486 

3,96.6 

3 . 90.9 

United Provinces 

85 

3,414,859 

x. 99-3 

1,98.7 

Punjab 

122 

2,686,026 

1,70.7 

1,84.6 

Bihar 

57 

1 . 343.185 

45-8 

40.6 

Orissa 

8 

222,565 

8.1 

8.1 

C. P. & Berar 

82 

1,491,873 

94-6 

92.4 

Assam 

28 

220,382 

14.2 

14.4 

N.-W. F. P. 

7 

220,966 

17.1 

17.4 

British Baluchistan 1 

36.583 

11.7 

8-9 

Ajmer-Merwara 

4 

157.747 

7-9 

8-3 

Coorg 

2 

9.827 

0.4 

0.4- 

Delhi 

2 

412,447 

74-4 

80.9 

Bangalore 

1 

134.123 

13.9 

14.8 

Total 

756 

22,052,628 

44 . 4 x -3 

44,28.6 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES 

Sources of Income, 1939-40 
{In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Octroi 1,64.2 

Tax on houses and lands 5*37-3 
Tax on animals and vehicles 46.5 
Tax on professions and trades 33.7 


Tolls on roads and ferries 
Water rates 
Lighting rate 
Conservancy rates 
Other taxes 

From Pounds, Hackney 
carriages. Licences for 
Sale of Spirits and 
Drugs, etc. 

Rents of lands, houses, etc. 
Sale proceeds of lands and 
produce of lands, etc. 
Conservancy receipts (other 
than rates) etc. 


2,34.8 

38.6 

1,04.0 

1,81.4 


Receipts from markets and 
slaughter houses 
Fees from educational 
Institutions 
Other fees, etc. 

Fines 

Grants from Governments 
Grants from Local funds 


66.8 

19.8 

65.2 

8.6 

1,10.3 

6-3 


10.1 
51.0 

29.8 

10.2 


Other grants and contributions 5.8 
Miscellaneous 

Sale proceeds of securities 
Loans from Government 
Loans raised from private 
individuals 

Realisations of Sinking fund 
Advances 
Deposits 


1 * 05-5 
5 - 74-5 
35-0 

1,88.0 

68.0 

2,07.0 

14,40.9 


* Mainly based on 1931 censu s 


Total 4,375-0 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE, 1939-40 


{In Lakhs 

General administration and 

collection charges 1,78.6 

Lighting 1.28.5 

Police 1.3 

Fire, etc. 16.8 

Water supply (including 

capital outlay) 1,87.3 

Drainage (including capital 

outlay) 97 - 6 

Conservancy 2,50.3 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 
and Vaccination 1,08.3 

Plague charges 4 ° 

Markets and slaughter-houses 23.8 
Arboriculture, public gardens 

etc. I 9-b 

Sanitary 3®-5 


of Rupees) 


Roads 

1,61.3 

Buildings 

46.5 

Establishment 

32.0 

Stores 

1.8 

Miscellaneous 

14-5 

Public Instruction 

2,46.9 

Contributions for general 


purposes 

504 

Interest on loans 

1 . 43-5 

Other Miscellaneous Expendi 

- 

ture 

1,64.2 

Investments 

5 - 95-3 

Payments on sinking funds 

72.7 

Repayment of loans 

1,65.4 

Advances 

2,27.7 

Deposits 

14, 35-8 


Total 44,12.7 


PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Practically five-sevenths of India’s foreign trade is concentrated in 
six ports; Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Cochin and Vizagapatam, 
to name them in order of their importance, of which Bombay, Karachi, 
and Cochin alone are natural harbours. The major ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Chittagong are placed under Port Trusts 
or Port Commissioners,—bodies, partly elected and partly nominated, who 
have certain wide powers vested in them by law. In the following are 
reviewed the principal features of different ports. 

PORT TRUST: CONSTITUTION, INCOME, EXPENDITURE 


AND DEBT 


Ports 

Classification of 
Members 

In Lakhs of Rupees 

No. of 
Members 

Nominated 

Elected 

, Europeans 

Indians 

Income 

Expenditure 

1 

Capital 

Debt 

Calcutta 

19 

7 

12 

14 

1 5 

308 

307 

21,12 

Bombay 

22 

9 

18 

12 

10 

295 

259 

1 17,07 

Madras 

16 

5 

10 

9 

6 

34 

32 

; 1,40 

Karachi 

16 

6 

! 9 

8 

7 

68 

18 

3,16 

Chittagong 

12 

5 

7 

8 

4 

7 

9 

63 

Total 1939-40 

83 

82 

61 

61 

32 

712 

607*8 

4,828 . 
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Ports 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madras (Fort 

Tuticorin 

Cochin 

Chittagong 


TOTAL SHIPPING OF PRINCIPAL PORTS 
FOREIGN AND COASTAL (1939-40) 

Number Tons 

®3'555t 

2,968 

10,727 

St. George) 1,416 

2,141 

2,302 

887 


( thousands ) 
12,724 
9,061 

5> I 55 

5> io 4 

2 .5i4 

3.539 

1,064 


PORTS IN INDIA 


Alleppey : The premier port in 
Travancore, 35 miles south of 
Cochin. The chief exports are 
copra, cocoanuts, coir fibre and 
matting, cardamoms, ginger and 
pepper. 

Bedi\ In the state of Nawa- 
nagar, situated a few miles from 
the city of Jamnagar. Bedi offers 
no port facilities in the accepted 
sense of the term, as vessels have 
to cast anchor miles away in the 
waters of the Gulf of Cutch. 

Bhavnagar : Port facilities com¬ 
prise an anchorage of 8 miles or 
more from the port proper, be¬ 
tween which and large vessels 
goods are moved in lighters. 
Ample warehouse accommodation 
and good direct railway communi¬ 
cation are available. 

Bimlipatam : 22 miles north¬ 
west of Waltair. The imports are 
of little importance. There are 
considerable exports of Bimli 
patam jute, myrobalans, niger 
and gingelly seeds, and ground¬ 
nut kernels. 

Bombay: The harbour, one 
Ihl and most spacious 13 

C ° VerB 74 s 9 uar€ mile 
and provides ample accommoda 

tion for shipping at all season* 

bemg 1 4 miles long, 4 to 6 mile 

wide with a depth varying fror 

*°i 4 ° ^ ee ^' Tkcre are three en 

dosed W et Docks and two Dr 

* * " M 11 * - ■ 


t Includes 78,996 sailing vesi 
14 


Docks. Between 10 and 14 mil¬ 
lion tons of cargo are handled 
annually over the dockquays. Be¬ 
sides the docks there are a num¬ 
ber of “Bunders” or open 
wharves, comprising an aggregate 
quayage of 30,000 lineal feet. The 
Port Trust Railways, 7* miles in 
actual length but comprising near¬ 
ly 120 miles of lines and sidings, 
handles nearly 50% of the rail- 
borne goods traffic of Bombay, 
The Cotton Depot covering an 
area of 127 acres is one of the 
largest in the world. The Grain 
Depot, a model of its kind, is 80 
acres in extent and provides more 
than one million square feet of 
covered accommodation. Besides 
there are several other storage 
depots for trades, such as manga¬ 
nese ore, coal, building materials, 
hay and straw, etc. The total 
area of the Port Trust estates is 
1,180 acres, or approximately one 
eighth of the Bombay City and 
Island. The Bombay Port Trust 
consists of a wholetime Chairman, 
appointed by Govt., and twenty- 
two members, of whom nine are 
nominated. Of the raw materials 
brought down to the port for ex¬ 
port the most important is cotton, 
other principal item9 being coal, 
hides, cotton twist and yarn, 
grain and seeds, and manganese 
ore, while bullion, cotton manu- 
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factures, hardware. metals, 
machinery, kerosene oil, sugar and 
timber are chief imports. 

Calcutta : The port serves the 
great jute, tea and coal industries 
of Bengal, the wheat and seeds 
traffic of Bihar and the United 
Provinces, and generally the agri¬ 
cultural areas, tapped by the 
East Indian. Bengal Nagpur and 
Eastern Bengal Railways and by 
the waterways connecting the 
delta with the interior of Bengal 
and Assam. The port includes 
the Calcutta jetties, all lands com¬ 
prised in the area occupied by the 
King George’s Dock and Kidder- 
pore Docks. The Garden Reach 
jetties are later additions to the 
port. Five Dry Docks owned by 
the Port Commissioners are avail¬ 
able for the use of shipping. The 
Commissioners provide extensive 
warehouse accommodation, con¬ 
sisting of two tea warehouses, a 
grain and seeds Depot at Kanta- 
pukur, “A" and "B” sheds at 
Kidderpore. and the Fairlie, Clive, 
Canning and Strand warehouses. 
The affairs are administered by a 
Port Trust, founded in 1870, at 
present comprising a Chairman, a 
Deputy-Chairman and nineteen 
Commissioners, of whom twelve 
are elected and seven nominated. 

Calicut: The sea being very 
shallow, steamers anchor about 
three miles from shore. There 
are two piers about 1,200 yards 
apart, each 775 feet long and ten 
wharves along the bank. The 
lighthouse is visible 12 miles out 
to sea. The principal exports are 
coir, coir fibre, copra, coffee, tea, 
pepper, ginger, rubber, ground¬ 
nut, raw cotton and fish manure. 
The foreign import consists of me¬ 
tals, machinery, provisions, 
sugar, cotton piecegoods, cement, 
pepper, wet dates and kerosene 
oil. 

Chittagong : Declared a major 


port on the 1st April 1928, ad¬ 
ministration has been transferred 
from the Government of Bengal 
to the Government of India. The 
export trade consists chiefly of 
tea, jute, wax, cotton, rice, 
paddy, oils, provisions, spices, 
tobacco, poultry and livestock. 
The import consists chiefly of salt, 
iron and steel materials, cotton 
piecegoods, machinery, hardware, 
cutlery, liquors, chemicals, drugs 
and oils. There are 4 jetties 
2,100 feet long, and seven sheds, 
of which three are storage sheds 
and four transit sheds. The port 
has now the capacity of dealing 
with ships of draft ranging from 
22 feet to 26 feet. 

Coconada : Some 80 miles 

south of Vizagapatam. There are 
42 jetties and wharves from which 
goods may be shipped- The prin¬ 
cipal exports are raw cotton, 
groundnuts, castor-seeds, the im¬ 
ports being kerosene, sugar and 
metals. Is connected by a branch 
line (10 miles) from Samalkot with 
the main line. 

Cochin: Is the most important 
port between Bombay and 
Colombo, the system of back¬ 
waters parallel with the coast 
affording cheap transport and ex¬ 
cellent waterways, connecting 
several places of importance. 
There is a flashing light with an 
optical range of 16.3 miles. There 
has been a steady increase of late 
in the number of steamers enter¬ 
ing and clearing the port which in 
1938-39 was 2,295, their aggregate 
tonnage being 4,181,000. 

Cuddalore: Cuddalore Old Town 
is on the main line of the South 
Indian Railway and is connected 
with the port by a siding. The 
coasting trade consists mainly of 
grain and pulse. The foreign im¬ 
port trade is chiefly of boiled 
betelnuts from the Straits. 

Cuttack and False Point: Cut- 


PORTS 
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tack is connected with Chandabaii 
by canal, between which a small 
inland steamer trade exists. The 
port of False Point has been closed 
since October 22, 1924. The long 
and deeper draft steamers cannot 
enter such small ports as Balasore, 
Chandabaii and False Point and 
hence the trade has now been 
caught by the Railway and carried 
to larger ports like Calcutta. 


Dhanuskodx : Terminus of the 
South Indian Railway, this port 
was opened on the 1st March 
1914* The chief exports are fish 
(dry and salted), rice, tea and 
cotton piece-goods. 

Gopalpur: Ten miles from Ber- 
hampur on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. The foreign trade con¬ 
sists mainly of imports of dutiable 
cargo from foreign countries 
brought by transhipment from 
Madras and Rangoon and from 
Ceylon direct. 


Karachi : Since 1907 recognize 
as a major port and is the hea 
quarters of a Collector of Ir 
perial Customs service. With tl 
opening of the Lloyd Barrage ai 
canals system at Sukkur in Jan 

a 2n I ^p 2 ', ** ^as the prospect 
still further development. 

introduction of the air mail s 

vices between India and forei 

countries in 1929 made it the lez 

mg air-port of India. The fac 

ties include a continuous line 

8,6 ?° feet in * en gth 
e east and on the west fc 

new b ert h 9 of moderT const^ 

fee? °Vh\ t0tal of 

teet. There are two other 
D 5 in< *' Ban dar and 

K' ° f Uganda 

Madvi, the chief port of Cutcb 

*J* ai Z kal: Is an °P en roads 

and has no direct trade v 

^ nc . e ^ ut ?ere is a considers 
nee traffic by country boat 1 
Ceylon and the Straits ~ 


meats. In 1934, 2.7 million im¬ 
perial gallons of oil were imported 
by sea. Chief traffic is rice, 
betelnuts, matches, fireworks and 
kerosene oil. 


Madras : The harbour has been 
formed by two concrete works pro¬ 
jecting into the sea, enclosing a 
space of about 200 acres, within 
which as many as 14 vessels draw¬ 
ing up to 31'-6" can be accom¬ 
modated. There are seven wharves; 
seven mooring berths inside the 
harbour and one berth outside. Oil 


uuuv ur steamers 


ashore direct through the pipes 
into the merchants’ installations. 
The warehouse accommodation 
covers 16 acres. The affairs of the 
port are administered by the 
Madras Port Trust Board consist¬ 
ing of fifteen members, of whom 
hve are nominated. The chief im¬ 
ports into Madras are rice, food- 
grams, coal, oils, manures, paper 
and stationery, timber, sugar 
dyemg and tanning substances, 
metal, glass and glassware, chemi¬ 
cals, hardware, machinery, motor 
vehicles, cycles and accessories 
cotton manufactures, provisions, 
railway plant and rolling stock, 
building materials including 
cement, skin and hide, liquors, 
spices, fodder, bran and cattle 
food, cotton twist and yam, 
tobacco, fruits, and vegetables, 
gunnies, matches, raw cotton, 
soaps, apparel; and the chief ex¬ 
ports; groundnuts, 3 kins and hides, 
onions, tobacco, raw cotton, ores, 
scrap iron, kerb stones, cotton 
manufactures, oil-cakes, turmeric, 
manures and coffee. 


Mangalore : At the junction of 
the Gopur and Nctravati river, 
about 130 miles south of Mor- 
mugao. Is the north-western ter¬ 
minus of the South Indian Rail¬ 
way. Chief exports are pepper, 
tea, cashew kernels, coffee, sandal- 
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wood, rubber, tiles, rice, salt fish, 
dried fruits and fish manure. 

Masulipatam : Connected by a 
branch line from Bezwada with 
the main line from Madras to Cal¬ 
cutta. The principal exports are 
groundnuts, castor seeds and oil¬ 
cake. 

Mormugao : Situated on the 

eastern extremity of the peninsula 
of that name in Portuguese India. 
Is the terminus of the west of 
India Portuguese Railway, worked 
since 1903 by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. Is a 
distributing port and her foreign 
exports consist particularly of 
manganese, groundnuts, cotton, 
cocoanuts and occasionally mang- 
nese ore. 

Negapatam : In the Tanjore dis¬ 
trict. About 13 miles south of 
Karikal. The port enjoys con¬ 
siderable foreign sea-borne trade. 
Exports are groundnuts, cotton 
piecegoods, tobacco and fresh 
vegetables. 

Ok ha: Lies in a strategic posi¬ 
tion at the extreme north-east 
point of the Kathiawar peninsula. 
The harbour scheme has been well 
designed, modern in conception. 
Available even to the largest ships 
at all states of tides, disadvantage 
being the approach channel from 
the sea, winch is circuitous and 
not devoid of risk. Is far remov¬ 
ed from large centres of popula¬ 
tions, being 231 miles from 
Wadhwan Junction. 

Pondicherry : Capital of the 

French settlements in India. Is 
the centre of the export trade in 
groundnuts from French territory. 
Connected with the main line of 
the South Indian Railway by a 
branch. The principal exports are 
shelled groundnuts, unbleached 
cloth, ghee, onions, mangoes, and 
bonemeal manure. The chief im¬ 
ports are raw cotton, arecanuts, 
foodstuffs, cement, wood and other 


building materials, wines, spirits, 
cotton piecegoods, silk piece-goods, 
silver, sugar, saccharine and gold 
lace. The combined value of the 
imports into and from Pondicherry 
and Karikal in 1934 amounted to 
307,858,882 francs (imports 
1:39,339,264 and exports 168,519, 
618). 

Porbandar: Was at one time 
prosperous, but its foreign trade is 
now chiefly coastwise. 

Puri : An open roadstead. Few 
steamers have visited the port of 
late years. Has an oscillating 
light visible for 10 miles. 

Quilon: Is on the Shencotta- 

Quilon-Tri van drum branch of the 
South Indian Railw r ay. The chief 
exports are cocoanut oil, coir mats, 
timber and fish. The foreign trade 
is insignificant. 

Surat: One of the earliest and 
most important of the East India 
Company’s factories. Most of its 
trade has now been transferred to 
Bombay owing to the linking up 
of the ports by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way. 

Tellicherry : Situated on the 
Calicut-Mangalore extension of the 
South Indian Railway. Steamers 
can work at Tellicherry even 
during the monsoon. The prin¬ 
cipal exports are coffee and pep¬ 
per, copra, sandalwood, tea, gin¬ 
ger, cardamom and rose-wood. 
The normal sea-borne traffic is 
above 500,000 tons. 

Tuticorin : Next to Madras and 
Cochin has the largest trade in 
Southern India. Steamers anchor 
about 5 miles from the shore and 
continuous dredging is necessary. 
There is a considerable trade with 
Ceylon in rice, pulses, onions, chil¬ 
lies, and livestock. Other chief 
articles of export are raw cotton, 
tea, senna leaves, palmyra fibre 
and cardamoms. 

Vizagapatam: Two miles from 
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Waltair, the junction of the construction of a first class har- 

Madras and Southern Mahratta hour, Vizagapatam has been de- 

with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, dared to be a major port and is 
The principal exports are manga- now the centre of new shipbuilding 
nese, myrobalans, niger and rape industry in India. Its sea-borne 

seeds, and oil-cakes. With the trade is increasing year after year. 


PRINCIPAL TRADING CENTRES IN INDIA 


Agra: Manufactures are carpets, 
durries, embroideries and stone 
works. A collecting centre for 
quality hides. 

Ahmedabad : Important indus¬ 
trial centre in the Bombay presi¬ 
dency. Contains more than a hun¬ 
dred cotton mills. 

Allahabad: Important railway 
centre. 

Amraoti: Centre of cotton in¬ 
dustry of Deccan and Berar. 

Amritsar: Entrepot trade in 
piecegoods. Large business in 
skins and hides. Carpet industry 
is well known. An important 
storehouse for grains. Two 
"Option’' and "Future" markets 
for wheat. 


Asansol: One of the chief cen¬ 
tres of coal industry in India. 
Bangalore : Manufactures are 


carpets, cotton textiles, woollei 
goods and leather. Miscellancou: 
industries such as soap, porcelain 
shellac, furniture, gas-mantles 
white lead and cigarettes. 

Benares: Considerable silk ant 
weaving industry. 

Bombay : Outstanding indus 
trial features are cotton spinning 
weaving mills, dyeing and bleach 
ing works, metal stamping fac 
tones and hydro-electric works a 
Lonayla and in the Andhra valley 
Distributing centre for very lare 
imports of cotton manufacture! 
A 5 a08t _ r i ™P 0r fant market for oil 
Va ! u ^ ble crushing and o 
I ? du ? tr y- Considerabl 
Kingdom 01 ‘ ca ^ e with the Unite 


Calcutta: Centre of the jute 
manufacturing industry. There are 
flour and paper mills, match fac¬ 
tories, chemical works, rice mills, 
oil mills, iron foundaries, tan¬ 
neries, etc., 150 miles away at 
Jamshedpur are the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works. An important 
centre for the export of tea. 
Home of miscellaneous industries, 
such as soap, perfumery, toilet 
goods, enamelled and porcelain 
ware, glassware, galvanised ware, 
celluloid and horn articles, card¬ 
board boxes and tin cans, hats, 
waterproof cloth, etc. Coal is also 
an important commodity for trade. 
The bulk of the raw hide and skins 
is exported from Calcutta 

Cawnpore: A distributing cen¬ 
tre for the imports of Manchester 
piece-goods, hardware and machi¬ 
nery. Factories produce leather 
goods, woollens, cotton textiles 
and tents. There are flour mills, 
oil mills, bristle factories, chemi¬ 
cal works and a number of 
flourishing minor industries. 

Dacca: There are a number of 
handlooms working. Collecting 
centre of hides and skins. 

Delhi : An important clearing 

house in cotton, silk and woollen 
piece-goods. There are cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, a bis¬ 
cuit factory and several flour mills. 
Noted for ivory carving, jewellery, 
lace-work, silver-smiths’ work, 
pottery and gold and silver em¬ 
broidered (jaridar ) shoes, lamb 
skin and fur trades, A buying 
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centre for milch cattle and Madras : Industrially of no 
buffaloes. great importance. An exporting 

Hyderabad: Centre of consider- centre for groundnuts, tobacco, 
able cotton trade. and tanned hides and skins, 

Jaipur: Famous for its artistic Madura: Silk and cotton weav- 
pottery and brassware. ing and dyeing industries. 

Jubbulpore: Contains a central Mirzapur: Considerable brass 
gun carriage factory, a spinning industry for the manufacture of 
and weaving mill, pottery works domestic utensils. Important shel¬ 
and railway workshops. lac and carpet factories. 

Karachi: An important distri- Mysore: Famous for the manu- 
buting centre for Punjab and Sind facture of sandalwood oil, silk, 
wheat. Is the most important air- ivory, sandalwood carving and 
port in India. incense sticks. 

Lahore: Trading centre for the Nagpur: Commercial import- 
agricultural produce of the pro- ance due to weaving mills, cotton 
vince. ginning and pressing factories and 

Lashkar (Gwalior): Contains a manganese deposits in the neigh- 
number of State-owned factories, bourhood. 

Centre of an important stone Sialkot : Centre of the sports 
quarry. Centre of an important goods industry in the Punjab, 
stone quarrying and carving indus- Srinagar: Famous for its em- 
try. Gaining importance in broideries, carved wood-work and 
tobacco trade. the largest silk filature in India. 

Lucknow: Distributing and col- Vizagapatam: Manganese ore, 
leering centre for the agricultural myrobalan, groundnuts, and 
produce of Oudh. tobacco. Also ship-building. 

COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Ahmedabad Millowners' Association: Estd. 1891 to protect and 
develop trade, commerce and manufactures, especially the cotton trade 
in India, and to promote good relations between employers and employees. 
Has ever encouraged the Trade Union Movement at the centre and kept 
up harmonious relationship with the local Textile Labour Asscn. A re¬ 
cognised assen, of employers of cotton textile industry in Ahmedabad 
for the purposes of Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, it can represent 
its members in all proceeding under the Act. Committee of 18 members. 

All-India Insurance Field-workers' Association, (4, Clive Ghat 
Street, Calcutta): Estd. in 1933, the objects of the Association are to 
promote and safeguard interests of Insurance Agents and other Field- 
workers of Indian Insurance Companies. Council of 25 members. 

All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers (28, Ferozeshah 
Rd., New Delhi): Estd. 1932 to nominate employers' delegates to 
Intematl. Lab. Confce., League of Nations and Intematl. Chamb. of 
Comm., to deal with I. L. O.'s recommendations and conventions, pro¬ 
mote industrial development and regulate conditions of labour employ¬ 
ment. Subscription p. a. for industrial asserts. Rs. 300, for firms Rs. 50. 

Associated Chambers of Commerce of India: Estd. 1920 as Asscd. 
Chambs. of Comm, of India and Ceylon. Name changed on Ceylon 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 2I 5 

Chamb. of Comm, seceding in 1932- Aims at closer organisation of 

European comml. interests throughout India. Since 1930 Pres 
Secv. Bengal Chamb. of Comm, have been its Pres, and Secy. Annual 
Cortices, held in Cal. Viceroy in Council nominates its representative 
on Central Assembly on recommendation of its 16 constituent chambers 
—Bengal, Bombay, Burma, Calicut, Chittagong, Cocanada, Cochin, 
Coimbatore, Karachi, Madras, Narayanganj, Northern India, Punjab, 
Upper India, Tuticorin and Travancore. 

Behar Planters' Asscn. Ltd. (Motihari): Estd. to protect and 
foster the indigo and sugar industries interests, guard members rights as 
landlords and tenants, collect and issue relative information and promote 
or oppose legislative or other measures affecting said interes s. 20 irs. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce (Calcutta): Estd. 1834 and Regtd 
1893. Mang. Commte. of 9 members elected by its nearly 300 members. 26 
Comml. asscns. affid. 2 classes of members—Chamber and Associate. 
Licensed Measurers’ Dept, measures and weights chief exports from Cal¬ 
cutta: Tribunal of Arbitration settles disputes. Represented on the 
Council of State, Bengal Legis. Assembly and many other public bodies. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce (4, Clive Ghat St., Cal.): 
The premier institution of the Indian comml. community in Bengal, estd. 
1887 to aid and stimulate comml., agricultural and industrial enterprises 
in Bengal and Assam, represent traders' views and requirements to Govt., 
railway and port authorities, secure organised action on all matters 
involving its members' interests including conditions of employment of 
industrial labour, and arbitrate between wiling parties. Associate and 
Hony. Membership open to the entire trading community in Bengal. 
Ordinary Member Roll of more than 600 includes almost all the leading 
Indian comml. and industrial firms, persons and jt.-stock cos. in Bengal. 
Constitution provides for a close association between itself and various 
sectional organizations of trades and industries in Bengal. 

Berar Chamber of Commerce (Rajasthan Bldg., Akola, Berar): 
Estd. 1933. Membership open to Berar Indian trading firms, cos., 
asscns. 3 kinds of members—Ordy, patron and Hony. Commte. of 17 
members. 

Bihar Chamber of Commerce (Patna): Estd. 1926: Representa¬ 
tive organisation of the industries, trade and commerce of Bihar— 
stands to promote and safeguard the industrial & commercial interests 
of the province. Membership open to commercial and industrial cos. 
and persons interested in trade, commerce and industry—given seats in 
the local legislature, University Senate, E. I. R. and O. T. Ry. Ad¬ 
visory Committees; Bengal and U. P. War Supply Committees, Provincial 
Board of Industries and other local bodies. 

Bombay Bullion Exchange Ltd. (Shroff Bazar, Bombay); Estd. 
1923 to regulate the city’s bullion trade. Board of 9 members aided by 
a merchants' commte. of 10. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce: Estd. 1836. Issues daily returns of 
arrivals of produce and those of some, and bi-wkly, details of all, imports 
and exports, wkly. current quotations and a Monthly Return of clearances 
of staple goods by sea. Has a Measurement Dept. Represented in Corn*- 
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cil of State, Bombay Legislature (by 2), Municipality and Port Trust. 
Member’s Fee Rs. 360. Hony. members also. Connate, of 12 members. 

Bombay Piecegoods Native Merchants' Asscn. (Sk. Memon St., 
Bombay 2): Estd. 1881 to secure unanimity among said traders and 
promote their interests and arbitrate on matters referred. Recognised 
by Govt. 

Bombay Presidency Trades Asscn. Ld. (6 Rampart Road, Fort, 
Bombay): Estd. 1902 to protect and promote prov. traders’ interests 
and collect and issue information. Represented jointly with Bombay 
Chamb. of Comm, in Bombay Assembly. 

(Bombayi Press Owners' Association (196B, Gaiwali, Girgaum, 
Bombay): Estd. 1919 to promote printing & litho press interests & 
secure cordial relations between press owners & workers or government. 

Bombay Share-Holders' Asscn. (Aga Khan Bldg., Dalai St., Bom¬ 
bay): Estd. 1928 to protect and promote shareholders’ and investors’ 
interests. Membership open to shareholders of public companies. 
Commte. of 20-40 members. 

Bombay Shroffs' (Bankers') Association Ld. (233 Shroff Bazar, 
Bombay): Established in 1910 and incorporated in 1941, its objects are to 
foster harmony among shroffs and commission agents, to make rules and 
regulations for Hundies, to promote Indigenous Banking and to protect 
the interests of both and discuss matters relating thereto. To correspond 
with public bodies and others in matters relating to the objects of the 
association and to make representations to the Local and Central Govern¬ 
ments on any matter affecting trade, commerce, banking and industry of 
the country. To hear and decide matters referred to for arbitration. This 
association maintains a commercial library. It always supplies Hundi 
forms in Gujarati to its member as well as non-members almost at the 
cost price so as to bring into use one standard Hundi form throughout 
India. 

Bombay Type Foundry Owners' Association (196-B, Gaiwadi, 
Girgaon, Bombay 4): Established 1923. Honorary Secretary M. C. 
Modi. To promote and safeguard the interests of Type Founders and 
to bring about better relations and understanding between them and 
Printing Presses and to ventilate their grievances to the Government. 

Buyers' and Shippers' Chamber (Karachi): Estd. 1916 to protect 
and promote Indian commercial community in general and particularly 
Indian maritime traders’ interests and deal with Internatl. Labour 
Confces.’ recommendations and conventions. Represented in several 
public and Government bodies. Commte. of 28 members. 

Calcutta Grain, Oilseed and Rice Asscn. (Royal Exchange Bldgs., 
Cal.): Estd. 1884. Developed 1930 to foster the title trades interests 
of Cal. Commte. of 5 members. 

Calcutta Hide and Skin Shippers' Asscn. (Royal Exchange 
Bids., Cal.): Estd. 1919 to protect and promote the title trade interests and 
examine methods of flaying, preserving and curing hides. Affld. to Beog. 
Chamb. of Comm, whose Secy., Dy. Secy, and Asst. Secy, are its Secy.* 
Dy. Secy, and Asst. Secy. Commte. of n. 
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Calcutta Import Trade Asscn. (Royal Exchange, Cal.) : Estd. 
1890 to protect and promote Cal. import traders' interests, collect and 
sort facts and statistics, fix points of customs and adopt uniform contract 
form. Commte. of 7, and Secy, and Asst. Secy, same as those of Beng. 

Chamb. of Commerce. 

Calcutta Trade Asscn. (34* Dalhousie Sq. S., Cal.): Estd. 1S30 
to promote amity among Calcutta retail traders, who only can be its 
members, and collect and issue said trade statistics. Represented m 
Beng. Assembly and other public bodies. Secy, is exc. officer. 

Calicut Chamber of Commerce: Estd. 1923 to protect the com¬ 
merce of the port of Calicut and the Malabar coast, to arrange surveys, 
arbitration, measurement and weighment of goods, testing and adjusting 
of weighing machines and weights etc. Commte. of 4 members. 

Chittagong Chamber of Commerce: Estd. 1906 to foster European 
and Indian comml. interests in East Bengal. Membership includes Surma 
Valley and Assam branches of Indian Tea Asscn. Arbitrates on request. 
Represented on local municipality and Port Trust. 

Cocanada Chamber of Commerce: Estd. 1868 to represent the 
European traders at Cocanada and in the north-east coast of Madras Prov. 
Subs. p. a.—for those at Cocanada Rs. 120, for others Rs. 60. Arbi' 
trates, conducts surveys and publishes statistics. Commte. of 3. 

Cochin Chamber of Commerce: Estd. 1857 for European traders 
of Malabar produce to protect and promote the trade and commerce of 
India, especially of Malabar coast, collect and circulate useful statistics, 
establish equitable principles in trade and arbitrate in comml. disputes. 
Has 16 members. 

Coimbatore Chamber of Commerce: Estd. 1922 to protect and 
promote Coimbatore town and district trade interests. Ordy. and Hony. 
members. Commte. of 5. 

Delhi Factory Owners' Federation (Scindia House, New Delhi): 
Estd. to promote the interests of employers, employees or members’ 
trades. Membership open to all industrial firms and owners of mills, 
presses or factories in Delhi prov. 

East India Cotton Association Limited, The (Bombay): Objects 
of the Association are to provide forms of contracts compulsory or per¬ 
missive and regulate the making, carrying out and enforcement or can¬ 
cellation of contracts; to adjust by arbitration or otherwise controversies 
between persons engaged in the cotton trade; to fix or adopt standards 
of classification of cotton: to acquire, preserve and disseminate useful 
information connected with the cotton interest throughout all markets, 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant upon business; and generally 
to control, promote and regulate the cotton trade in the Presidency of 
Bombay and elsewhere in India, etc. 

Employers' Federation of Southern India (P. B. 35 Madras): 
Estd. 1920 to study the relations between employers and employees in 
S. India from relative first-hand statistics and other information, to pro¬ 
mote equitable dealings between the two, and to safeguard the interests of 
comml. and industrial employers in S. India, especially against mis- 
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guided actions of employees, to promote or oppose legislative and other 
.measures affecting such interests and to move proper authorities on con- 
jjected matters. Recognised by the provincial Govt, and consulted on 
,all matters affecting industry and labour. Those employing not less than 
joo persons are eligible for membership. Commte. of 9 members. 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry (28 
Ferozeshah Rd. New Delhi): Recognised by Central Govt, as the P^mier 
organisation representing Indian comml. and industrial interests. h,sta. 
IQ27 to promote Indian inland and foreign trade, collect and issue statis¬ 
tics and comml. information, deal with legislative and other measures 
affecting said ints., arbitrate, promote uniformity and unammity ot 
franchise in Indian business fields, etc. Ordy., and Associate members. 
Represented in many public bodies. 

Godavari Chamber of Commerce: Estd. 1885. All Indian traders 
can be members. Surveys goods. Issues fortnightly price quotations. . 

Grain Merchants' Asscn. (72-80 Masjid Bunder Road, Mandvi, 
Bombay 3): Estd. 1899 to protect and promote the gram and seeds 
trade interests. Commte. of 33 members. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee. (Mercantile Chambers, Nicol 
Rd., Ballard Estate, Bombay), Constituted in 1921 by the Government 
6f India, on the recommendation of the Indian Cotton Committee. 
Originally it was purely an advisory body, but with its incorporation 
under the Indian Cotton Cess Act in 1923, it became an administrative 
body, having at its disposal funds derived from the cotton cess. Includ¬ 
ing as it does representatives of growers, agricultural officers, traders, 
spinners and manufacturers, the Committee has been an invaluable forum 
for the discussion of the many problems affecting the cotton industry. 
Whilst its constitution ensures a broad outlook on the many problems 
which fall within its purview, its main concern is the interest and welfare 
of the cotton grower. It is at present spending about Rs. 10,00,000 per 
annum on cotton improvement, mainly agricultural and technological 
research and seed distribution and marketing schemes. The aim is 
always to supplement and not supplant the work of the agricultural 
departments in the cotton growing provinces and States, and the general 
policy is to give assistance in the direction where it is most needed in 
the carrying out of a co-ordinated policy of cotton improvement. Con¬ 
siderable attention has also been devoted by the Committee to the im¬ 
provement of primary cotton marketing and the prevention of adultera¬ 
tion and other abuses. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta (io2-A, Clive Street, 
Calcutta): Estd. 1925 mainly to protect and promote Indian interests 
in trade, commerce and industry of India, particularly aiding and stimu¬ 
lating the developments of trade, commerce and industry in India with 
capital principally provided by or under the management of Indians; to 
adjust members’ disputes and to advance commercial and technical edu¬ 
cation. Two kinds of members—local (Subs. Rs. 300 p.a.) and Mofussil 
(Subs. Rs. 150 p. a.). Membership open to Indians engaged in trade, 
-transport, industries and insce. or connected with art, science or litera¬ 
ture. Many staple merchants’ and industrialists’ assens. connected with 
-Sugar, Chemicals, Insce., Paper, Coal, Rice, Jute, Gunny, Tea, Tubes, 
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Metals and shares are affiliated to it. Tribunal of Arbitration has 
separate panels for Jute. Gunny. Piecegoods and Yam. Iron and bteel, 

Coal and Minerals and General trades. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desi Beopar Mandal), Lahore 
(Punjab): Estd- 1912 and Regtd. 1913 to safeguard the interests of 
Indian commerce, trade and agriculture. Reorganised by the Govts, of 
the Punjab and India. Affld. to the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce. Paris. Issues Certificates of Origin and has an Arbitration 
Board to settle comml. disputes. Has vote in the commerce constituency 
of Punjab Legis. Assembly along with 3 other chambs. 

Indian Chemical Manufacturers' Asscn. (102-A, Clive Street 
Calcutta): All-India Organization estd. 1938 to protect and promote 
Indian chemical, pharmaceutical, and allied manufacturers interests. 

Adm. fee Rs. 300 and Subs. p. a. Rs. 300. Membership open to 

persons and cos. owning or managing power-worked chem., pharm., 
allied or by-products factories in India or Burma. Affld. to Indian 
Cham, of Comm., Cal. Federation of Indian Chambs. of Comm, and 
Industry, and All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers. Commte. 
of 17 members. The Association has within its membership 95% of the 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries in India. A Branch of the Asso¬ 
ciation has been opened in Bombay. 

Indian Colliery Owners' Abbcn. (Jharia; Br. 102A, Clive St., 

Cal.): Estd. 1933 to promote Indian coal mining industry and trade. 

Membership open to persons and firms owning coal mines. 

Indian Engineering Asscn. (Calcutta): Estd. 1912 to protect the 
Indian metals and machinery industries. All such firms can be members. 
Commte. of 7 members. Secretarial work done by Beng. Chamb. of 
Comm. 

Indian Jute Mills Asscn. (Royal Exchange, Cal.) Estd. 1902 to 
secure united action, collect statistics, open new markets, fix points of 
custom and get grievances removed. Elects 2 members to Bengal Legis¬ 
lature. Commte. of 11. Secretarial work done by Beng. Chamb. of 
Comm. 

Indian Merchants' Chamber (Bombay): Estd. 1907 to secure 
unanimity and organised action among Indian business community re¬ 
garding their interests, and particularly among its members on all subjects 
involving their interests including 'regulating conditions of employment 
of industrial labour,' to collect and publish necessary statistics and other 
information and promote comml., economic and technical education, to 
promote or oppose legislative or other measures affecting the said interest, 
to undertake arbitration of commercial disputes and enquiries and action 
for redressing of legitimate grievances and to examine the Agenda of the 
International Labour Confces. of the League of Nations, send Indian em¬ 
ployers representatives to the confces. and promote or oppose recom¬ 
mendations or conventions thereof. Represented in Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, Central Legislature, Bombay Port Trust (by 5) and Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation and some other public bodies. 

Indian Mining Asscn. (Royal Exchange, Cal.): Estd. 3892 to pro¬ 
tect the Indian mining industrialists’ interests, to foster the industries 
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and afford arbitration. Membership open to all persons and firms con¬ 
ducting mining. Represented in Bengal and Bihar Legislatures. 

Indian Mining Federation (15, Clive St., Cal.; Br. at Jharia): 
Estd. 1913 to represent mainly Indian coal mining capital in Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and C. P. Issues relative statistics. Represented on 
various public bodies. Commte. of 13. 

Indian Sugar Mills Asscn. (102A, Clive St., Cal.); Estd. 1932- 
Membership open to persons and cos. owning or managing power- 
worked mills or factories, includes 15 factories working in India during 
the season 1943-46. Has a tribunal of administration, and own contract 
form for sale of sugar. Adm. fee Rs. 100. Subs. p. a. based on daily 
crushing capacity of mills. Affld. to Indian Chamb. of Comm., Cal. 
Federation of Ind. Chambs. of Comm, and Industry, All-India Organisa¬ 
tion of Industrial Employers, and Ind. Natl. Commte. of Internatl. 
Chamb. of Comm. Commte. of 16 members. 

Indian Sugar Producers' Asscn. (Cawnpore); Estd. 1912 to secure 
co-ordinated plan and work for the common interests of grower, manu¬ 
facturer, refiner and dealer. Commte. of 7 members. 

Indian Tea Asscn. (Royal Exchange, 2, Clive St., Cal.); Estd. 1881 
to promote interests of growths of Indian tea. Membership open to 
owners, managers and agents of tea estates. Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce’s Secy., Dy. Secy., and Asst. Secv., are its Secy., Dy. Secy, and 
Asst. Secy. Has a scientific dept, devoted to cultivation problems. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, Royal Exchange, Calcutta 
(formerly Indian Tea Cess Commte.): Constituted under Act IX of 1903 
as amended from time to time, to provide funds to promote the sale of 
Indian tea by propaganda carried on in India and abroad in co-opera¬ 
tion with producers’ asscn. in the Internatl. Tea Agreement in Europe, 
America, U. K., Africa and Australia. Mang. Comte, of 28 members 
representing growers and traders. 

International Chamber of Commerce, Indian Natl. Comte, of the 
(28, Ferozeshah Rd., New Delhi): Estd. 1928 to secure uniform action 
on all internatl. questions affecting finance, trade and industry and 
promote coraml. intercourse and cordial relations among countries. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce: Estd. i860, to protect and pro¬ 
mote the general trade interests of Sind prov. Subs. Rs. 216 per annum. 
Entrance fee for new members Rs. 750. Subs. p. a. to its periodical Re¬ 
turns Rs. 150. Represented in Sind Legis. Assembly and other public 
bodies. 

‘Karachi Indian Merchants' Asscn.: 272 members. Estd. 1902 and 
regtd. 1925, to protect and promote Indians’ trade and industry in and 
around Karachi and secure unanimity among them, settle members' dis¬ 
putes and secure equitable dealings in trade, initiate and promote or 
oppose legislative and other measures affecting trade interests, maintain 
deptts. devoted to particular trades or industries, e.g., its Produce Ex¬ 
change Dept, controlling local grain and seeds trade, regulate trade ex¬ 
changes, examine agenda of the International Labour Organization and 
recommend for nomination of Employers' delegates to Internatl. Labour 
Confecs. Represented on various public bodies. Has a Clearing House to 
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settle differences periodically between members inter se. Affld. to Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambs. of Comm, and Industry, Ind. Natl. Commte. of 
Intematl. Cbamb. of Comm, and Indian Chamb. of Comm, in Great 
Britain. 


Madras Chamber of Commerce: Founded in 1836. Any person or 
firm, interested in the general trade, commerce or manufactures of the 
Madras Presidency is eligible for Chamber membership. Distinguished 
persons, members of kindred associations, and officials interested in trade, 
commerce or industry in the Madras Province may be elected Honorary 
Members of the Chamber. Honorary Members do not have to pay any 
subscription and are not entitled to excercise the privileges of Ordinary 
Members except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the Chamber. 
Other Chambers of Commerce may be Affiliated Members. Election for 
membership is by ballot. Every member other than an Honorary Mem¬ 
ber pays an entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, corporate 
bodies and mercantile firms may be represented on the Chamber by one 
or more members and are liable for an entrance fee of Rs. 100 once in 
every 10 years. The subscription shall not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance. Each Affiliated Member shall pay an 
annual subscription of Rs. 50 payable at the beginning of the calendar 
year. The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and surveys, and the grant- 
ing of certificates of origin. There are 61 Firms, who are Members of 
the Chamber, and there are 5 Affiliated Members and 9 Honorary Members 
of the Chamber in 1946. 

Madras Trades Asscn. (Spencer’s Bldgs., Mount Rd., Madras): 
Estd. 1856 to promote Madras trades 1 interests. 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce (Industrial Asscn. Bldgs., 
Church Gate, Bombay): Estd. 1927 to secure amity and business enter¬ 
prise among those engaged in trade, commerce, industry, agriculture, 
transport, banking, insurance in Maharashtra who only can be members, 
protect their interests and collect and issue to them manifold statistics 


Pci AR , W t RI o A o ss0CIATI0 *- ( i6oA - Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta): 
Estabhshed 1898 to promote all the social, economic and political interests 

rhirfwfr V ^ nS ‘ ^ b , 0ut 260 members including prominent Marwaris and 

fomU trl2 lan ^ an firais J covering all the branches of their inland and 

meSfaf^R ^cognised both b Y the Central and Provincial Govern- 

Ccntral I °!i C? mn ? er c e * The Association is represented on the 

other Duhlir and Provincial Legislative Assemblies besides various 

of oririn Thf* a'cc* Assoc i*tion is authorised to issue certificate 

tion and is Bubetin is the official organ of the Associa¬ 

tion and is chiefly devoted to trade, commerce and industry. 

1000. A R^co^^ M n BER ^° F CoMMRECE ( x 43 « Cotton St., Cal.): Estd. 
and industrial rn 38 tbe CQ stodian of the East Indian Marwari trading 
and oth^ nnhll T r mty l interes ts- Represented on almost all Govt 
are members ia Nearly all Marwari traders and industrialists 

The main obW+ agent of Technological Laboratory, Bombay, 

orcaniyatinno v I? tbl r Chamber, which is one of the pioneer mercantile 
ffiduS™n EaS J India - is to foster the growth of commerce and 
ry e country and to safeguard the interests of the commercial 
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communities, to protect and promote the trade, commerce manufacto^, 
agriculture and industries of Bengal, to watch over and P rotect 
commercial interests of persons engaged m trade^ 
tuxes, agriculture or industries in India and in particular of Calcutta. a 
to consider all questions connected with trade, commerce, apiculture,, 
manufacture an d q industries. It arbitrates in the settbmen of drspu^ 
arising out of commercial transaction and issues certificates of origin 
to the exporters of indigenous goods. It also issues various othercrt 
ficates. The chamber is generally consulted by Govmiment 

speci U a“enquirie e s m and Mtionta} ! «“ rin 8 

pLce'good^^rket^Th^^amber^'Z the Calcutta Agent of the Central 
Cotton°Committee. The number of ordinary members °n the rolls is near 
about 750 The Chamber accepts surveys to be conducted in the 

Technological Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

Merchants Chamber of United Provinces (15/ 57 . £ l Y u Ll ““’ 
r «nnr• Fstd & reed 1932. 270 members including 9 affiliated com- 
Si Irganfsltionf. Terris a'conned consisting of President a 
Vice-President and 19 members. The Chamber is represented in the • 
Lerislative Assembly, Railway Advisory Commitees, Municipal Board and 
oth?r public bodies 7 Arbitration and survey wort are conducted. A 
permanent Secretary is attached to the Chamber Secretory, Mr. J^V. 
Krishnan, M.A., b.com.. Asst. Secretary. Mr. R. Chandra, M.A., b.cdm. 

The Millowners' Association, Bombay. Established m the year 
187s Millowners’ Association, Bombay, is one of the oldest and most 
important organisations of industrial employers in the country. Mem¬ 
bership of the Association is mainly confined to cotton s P'° nin 8 ■ * 
weaving concerns drawn from every part of India including ^e ^ndia 
States Enjoy representation on the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
in local authorities such as the Bombay Municipal Corporation a ° d< >“ 
oublic bodies such as the Bombay Port Trust. The Association is also 
represented on all important all-India bodies constituted by the Central 

Government connected in one way or another w u lth ^ ^ ere . sts f °^ e 
textile industry. By special arrangement with the Department of Com 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, the Association compiles every month 
special statistics relating to the import, re-export and export trade in 
cotton yarn and piecegoods and artificial silk goods of British India 
and the Province of Bombay. The annual Cotton Mill Statement pub¬ 
lished bv the Association is well-known as a comprehensive and autho¬ 
ritative directory of cotton mills in India. By a system of market cor¬ 
respondents stationed in Bombay and Amntsar, the Association keeps 
. its members regularly informed of the trend of prices and tendencies m 
these trading centres. The Association also publishes every fortnight 
detailed lists of the average ex-mill quotations for the principal lines; oi 
cotton yarn and piecegoods produced by Bombay mills and the whole¬ 
sale bazaar prices of the chief lines of goods imported into the pnncipaJ 
ports in India. As large employers of Labour, the Association has always 
adopted a forward policy in regard to labour problems, and a v ei 7 krg® 
number of recommendations have been made to member nulls during 
the last few years for the amelioration of the conditions of labour em- 
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ployed by constituent members. That some of these recommendations 
have subsequently been adopted by other large employers of labour in 
the country is at once a tribute to the excellent spade work done by the 
Association in the field of social and labour work. The Association has 
on its rolls 149 members including 6 woollen mills, 3 silk mills, 2 cotton 
ginning and pressing factories and 4 dye and bleach houses. 

Muslim Chamber of Commerce (6, Clive Row, Cal.): The Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce was established in 1932. The objects are mainly 
to promote and protect the trade, commerce, agriculture and industries 
of India particularly those in which Muslims are interested, to urge or 
oppose legislative or other measures affecting such trade, commerce* etc., 
to collect and disseminate statistics and other information consistent with 
the objects desired, to maintain uniformity in rules, regulations and 
usages in the various branches of trade, etc. The Chamber is represented 
on almost all the important bodies such as Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
Calcutta Port Trust, Indian Central Jute Committee, Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corporation Ltd., Local Advisory Committees of East Indian 
Railway, Bengal Nagpur Railway and Bengal Assam Railway, Board 
of Economic Enquiry, Bengal; Traffic Advisory Committee Visiting Com¬ 
mittees for Medical College Group of Hospitals and Campbell Hospital, 
Sealdah, and on various other public bodies and Committees. The affairs 
of the Chamber are administered by a Committee consisting of a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, 15 ordinary members and a Secretary. 

(Behar) Muslim Chamber of Commerce (Patna): Estd. 1932 to 
protect the agriculture, trade and commerce and manufactures in India 
and in particular of Behar Muslims. 

Mysore Chamber of Commerce (Bangalore): Estd. 1917 to protect 
and promote Mysore State trade interests. Recognised by Govt Re¬ 
presented on important public bodies of the State. Ordy. and Hony. 
members. 


Nagpur Chamber of Commerce, Ltd. (Jaiswal Bldg., Cotton Market, 

Nagpur): Regd. 1933 to protect and promote C. P. trade and industry, 

aeai with legislative and other measures affecting said interests, collect 

and issue statistics and other information, settle trade disputes, secure 

uniformity in usages, and regulate forward contracts re: cotton-seed. 

, and pr ° vlde forms - Commte. of 13. Has standing 
sub-commtes. for particular trade sections. 

to Chamber of Commerce (Narayanganj, Bengal): Estd, 

to protect and promote Bengal trade and manufactures 15 members. 

V® ? TOCK BEERS' Asscn. (Bombay): Constituted 

and the BomhaV^w™ 3tatus and further the interests both of them 

Buooress m»l«ra£*i* m * > k C c ? ncerne d, to promote honourable practices and 

lioZ Ti b^W^ CeS ; and br °kere' disputes and decide all ques- 

bldtra with and courtesy. About 472 members. Its present 

at about Ra c COSt Rs - 21 >o°>ooo* Membership card now priced 

Deed and Rnu 55 ' 000 J Uba - Rs ’ * 5 - Constitution of 37 articles in the 
ueea and Rules sanctioned by Govt. 

and Ca * M0ER of Commerce: Estd. 1931. The traders ia 

gapatam town and in Taojore district are members. Re- 
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coenised bv India Govt, and authorised to issue certificates of origin 
for the port exports. Fosters local trade interests, conducts surveys and 
arbitrates in comml. disputes. Exc. Commte. of 21 elected members. 

Northern India Chamber of Commerce ('Commerce House,’14, 
Lawrence Rd., Lahore): Estd. 1923 to protect and further_N. Indum 
comml., industrial and agricl. interests. Represented on various public 
bodies Affld. to the Asscd Chambs. of Comm, of India and the 
Federation of Chambs. of Comm, of British Emp., London. Its Tribunal 
of Arbitration settles disputes. Surveys merchantuse and 
ficates of Origin for Indian manufactures. Commte. of 16 members. 

ORISSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE! Estd. I 9 3 * *£%«*£%* 
fellowship among traders and protect and safeguard their interests. Re 

cognised by Central and Prov. Govts. 

Planters (Bengal and Assam): Besides Indian Tea Asscn., other 
district (teigrowers’) asscns. are: Darjeeling, Duars and Terai Bengal 
Surma Valley^ Indian Tea, Terai Indian, and Indian Tea (Jalpaig^)* 
Planters’ Asscns., Indian Tea Growers’ (Assam) Asscn. and Tnpura Tea 

ASSC (The) Press Association of India (Manmohan Building, Panjara- 
Dole Chawl, Gaiwadi, Girgaon, Bombay 4): Estd - * 9*5 watch and safe- 
guard the interests of the Printing Presses and to> fight for 
and privileges and to ventilate their grievances to the Government. 
President: B. G. Horniman; Honorary Secretary: M. C. Modi. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce (New Delhi): F< ^f£ 

mercantile interests in the Punjab, and Delhi andJ 
fTPnprallv Branches at Amritsar and Lahore. Shares representa 
with other Chambers in the Punjab and the Central Legislative Assem 
lies. Represented on various public bodies. Member s subs. Rs. 
p.a. for those who have offices in Delhi and Rs. 140 p.a. for other . 

Seeds Traders’ Asscn. Ltd. (Jenabai Bldgs., Musjid Bund «jJ d ^ 
'Rombav : Estd. 1926 to protect and promote Indian raw produce 
(oil-seeds, 3 oils, grains, etc.), traders' interests, fix standards for cl^ato- 
tion of the said articles and arrange for mamtammg, through a ^Clearing 
House and otherwise, uniformity of control m the said trade coUrct an 
circulate useful relative information and adjust said traders disputes. 
Two types of members—Merchants and Brokers. 

Stock Exchange Asscn. Ltd., Calcutta (7, Lyons Range Cal.): 
Estd 1908 and regd. 1923. with capital of Rs. 3 laldis divided into 300 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each. 250 shareholders now. A share now sells at 
over R* 1.5 lakhs. Admission fee Rs. 5,000. Issues a Year Book, 
Committee of 16 members. Trading on cash and delivery basis. Weekly 
settlements on clearing basis in respect of 5 speculative shares. 

Stock Exchange Association, Madras: Regd. 1937- The only 
institution of its kind in S. India. Membership either founders or Ordy., 
the respective entry fees being Rs. 500 and Rs. r.ooo besides a deposit 
of Rs. 10,000 or as the executive committee may decide. Subscription 

Rs. 50 p.m. , 

Stock Exchange Ltd., Bombay: Oldest among Indian StocK 

Exchanges. 
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Stock Exchange Ltd., Punjab: Estd. 1936. Capital Rs. 1 lakh. 
Shares of Rs. 1,000, now sell at Rs. 8.000 each. Member's adm. fee 
Rs. 500. Subs. p.m. Rs. 10. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce (Madras): Estd. 1909. 
Represents Indian trade, commerce, industry & banking in Madras City 
and the upper districts of the province. Surveys goods and undertakes 
arbitrations. Represented in the Central Assembly, Madras L. Assembly, 
and other public bodies. Members all over the prov. with 44 district 
commtes. chambs. & asscns. affiliated. 


Southern India Skins & Hide Merchants’ Asscn. (33, Errabalu 
Lhetty St., Madras): Protects and promotes title trades. Commte. of 
maximum 53 members. 


Tellicherry Chamber of Commerce: Membership open to all 
local European trading cos. and persons. Managed by Hony. Secy. 

Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce: Estd. 1906 to represent the 
1 « 0 P«” tr J de J s * n and around Tuticorin, appoint arbitrators and col- 
and publish annually statistics and other information re: the port 
trade. Commte. of 3 members. 


p , Planters' Asscn. of Southern India (Coonoor, Nilgiris): 

ini ; 1 a\ *° , pr ° tect and promote throughout the world S. Indian plant- 

Chrn.i I* W- mterest ?’ collect and issue in its fortnightly. Planters' 
C pu fktive statistics and information, and settle members’ disputes. 

ran k nt6r l Assc ° s " and Persons, firms and cos. likewise interested 

boHiPc Represented in Madras Assembly and other public 

ooaies. A Labour and a Scientific Dept. 


F«ki UNITED Pr ovinces Chambers of Commerce (Civil Lines, Cawnpore): 
ofTko i 91 !: The only rec °g aised Indian Chamber in the prov. Most 
ooen 1 aii 8 and indus i rial concerns of the prov. affid. Membership 

presented in V xT°P t ^ in * rested in trade or industry. Re- 

p esented m U. P. Legis. Assembly and other public bodies. 

protected° F C “‘ MERCE (Cawnpore): Estd. 1888 to' 

traders Rs U ' ““S' 1 - interests. Subs. p. a.—for Cawnpore 

prasentef on 5 u' P I ° therS 4 R \, Arbitrates in disputes. Re- 

Commte of in u,kA L gls ; Ass f mbl y ( b y 2) and other public bodies. 
01 10 woo can form local commtes. 
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r 3 b. Apollt^St^R^v^ 0 , 0, ° F Bombay (K. R. Cama Oriental Inst. Bldg, 
research. Annual *886 to promote Indian anthropological 

Bang c UDS * Rs ' I0 ’ membersb ip Bs. ioo. 

mier Bengali litSI^f ^. A j ISHad ( 2 43 /r. Upper Circular Rd., Cal.): Pre¬ 
library, ^ academy. Issues a journal. Has a very valuable 

mathematical reseaSk A71 t> A \, . S ? c ' ( Bena res): Estd. 1918 to promote 

with researches of a k;„u U ^ hes h 00 ^ and issues a J ouraaI dealing 

nigh order. Exchanges with foreign universities and 

16 
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societies. Library with Benares Hindu University. Subs p.a. for resi- 
dent members Rs. 12, for other members Rs. 5. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inst. (Poona): Estd 1917, to 
facilitate research in Oriental studies and immortal.se late Sir R.G. 
Bhandarkar's work and name. Bombay Govt, gave ^ ^rS the Mss^ 
library attached to Deccan College with a grant of Rs. 3>ooo p.a. for 
maintenance and handed to it the conduct of Bombay Sandmt and 
Prakrit Series and a grant of Rs. 12,000. Has some 20,000 bans, mss 

collected by Buhler, Kielhorn, Bhandarkar etc: since 

biggest and most valuable collcns. in India and Bhandarkar s couen. 

o over Togo old and rare vols. on Indology. Jam and Semitic Dept 
ot ° ver 3 : ° a vesta Pahlavi, Persian and Arabic Mss. and 

eS ur „ # £ud£ts besides Sans, and Prak. Series, Govt, 

publishes Jain J'tt. Co d Research Dept. estd. 1927 affords 

Oriental Senes and the qmy. Ardhamagadhi and Anct. 

Ind! ^ufture. aC ^Publishfng eS an rC authoritative and critical edn. of the 

M “at Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandal (313-A, Sadashiv Peth, 
Poona “1 Estd. 1910 to collect and conserve historical materials pub- 
Ush h st wks and 9 promote study aud research in Ind. hist. Its own 
bldg houses Persian Marathi and Sans. Mss., valuable pamhngs, rare 
coins, armour, copper plates, sculptures, etc. Issues a qrtly. Gets 
grants from Government and subscriptions from the public. 

Bombay Natural History Soc. (114. Apollo St., Bombay): Estd 
1883 to promote study of Nat. Hist, in all branches Exchanges notes 
and 3 observations on geology, exhibits interesting nat. hist. ?P£ c ™ e “ s { 
Issues the famous Journal. A ref. library of 1,000 vols. and fine ref. 

collns. of smaller Eastern Zoological species and of , h !* d p 

skulls of bigger Ind. mammals, some of which are now shifted to Pmc* 
of Wales Museum whose Nat. Hist. Colin, was entrusted to it m 19 9 - 
Subs. p.a. incldg. Journal subs. Rs. 25. 1,200 members. 

European Asscn. : Estd. 1883 as 'European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Asscn.' re-estd. 1912 as European Def. Asscn. took pretent 
name in r 9 i3, mainly to organise European influence in Ind. political 
life. Central Administration in Sassoon House, 4, Lyons Range, Cal. 15 

branches all over India. . 

Indian Academy of Sciences (Bangalore): Estd. 1934 to cultivate 
researches in pure and applied sciences. Fellows (now 200) are scientists 
of proved ability for research in various depts. of science. Also 40 hony. 
fellows chosen from great savants all over the world. Published proceed¬ 
ings are in 2 sections devoted to important discovery and researches by 
fellows and collaborators. 23 vols. and 4 numbers of 2,171 papers so far 
issued. Has exchange relations with 119 scientific mstns. the world over. 
Financed by Mysore, Travancore, Hyderabad, Bhopal, Kashmir, 
Bhavnagar, and Cochin and the Govts, of Bombay and Madras and 
Universities of Madras, Andhra and Annamalai. All-India Council of 23 

members. p 

Indian and Eastern Newspaper Soc. (P. B. 69, New Delhi): Estd. 
1939 as a central asscn. of the Newspaper Press of India, Burma and 
Ceylon to protect members' business interests. 
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x lND l^^ AsS o N ' FOR THE Cultivation of Science (210, Bovvbazar St., 

rnniV • ? d ‘ * 8 ? 6 by late Dr ' M ahendralal Sircar to cultivate science. 

ThP fi lt ^ k l nd ir \ India ' donated to by Govt, and the public. 

iHe Mahendralal Prof, guides higher researches mainly in Physics. Sir 

n'r ir c m ^ 5 u researches earning him the Nobel Prize were done here 

worked w 1Dan ’ F - R ‘ S -' , the fir f t Mahen dralal Sarkar Professor 
worked here from 1933-42, and was elected fellow of Royal Society for 

is original work on Physics. The present professor of physics is Dr. 

fts PrnZ j T’ D * S 5 ’.V ^ nducls ***** J ou ”“*l of Physics and 

fellow? r ,M ! S ' V fe and ° rdy - ( Res,dent and Nonrdt.) members and 
rcuowS' Comte, of 29 members. 

Indian Chemical Soc. (Cal. office: Univ. Sc. Coll. Bldgs.): Estd. 

Vert hJfl Pr °?°i te Study 0f chemistr Y and chem. industries in India, 
supplement n l?th me ? be M‘ Issues a monthly and a quarterly industrial 
Qua?terl? V T • * Uable research P a P ers - Subs. p.a. Rs. 18 and a 

subscription^ fo? both** news e £ ition u Subs * P a - Rs - 6 - Composite 
Lahore. f b th RS ' 2 °’ Branches at Bombay, Madras and 

advanc^llat?^ ^ athema t ti oal Society was established in 1907 to 

s 7 u h dUr n and 

varies countries. The Library is houTed in ^e^F^on^CoHeg” 

Estd lN °938 t°oTX S t (Reading Rd., New Delhi): 

Indian emigrants foster amitv hpt a t °X erseas Indians interests, and 

by Aa D XV o R f? 92 C o R to S cafe°for T the ^ ^Wished 

Forces and sufferers from Tuberculosis and t Ma J est y’ s 

and child welfare, school health n L d 1 , u 1 m health > maternity 
work. Has 34 Provincial and St?? ^ . Service Ambulance 

Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau J? 3 ^ 2 Blstnct Branches. Its 
Schools for the training of Health v“ .J naintam ® or subsidises Health 
and Poona. President** H E the ?- Slt ° rS a l Delhi ‘ Calcutta, Lucknow 
Sir Joseph Bhore K.c.sr ' Pci e W C p ,rma "’ Managing Body : 

Bal want Singh Puri, o.b.e. # K ‘ CIE ' Secy .-General: Sardar Bahadur 

tutcd in 1911 ^socution. This Association was consti- 

the prosecution and assistant *'°°' O0 p set aside as an endowment for 
and experimental measures^ener?? Sea - rCh ’ the P ro P a gation of knowledge 
mode of spread and prevent?™ ln con oection witli the causation, 
tion can claim to bo amon«M? communicable diseases. The Associa- 
on a large scale and it* u,A ,pioneers in organised medical research 
tries. The control and man,„ been Wldel y appreciated in other coun- 
Goveming Body, the Preside^f^^V^ u Association are vested in a 

Department of Education^HeSth **» r h th , e Membcr-in-Charge of the 

, Health and Lands of the Government of India. 
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The Governing Body is assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board, of which 
the Director General, Indian Medical Service, is the Chairman and the 
Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India is the Secre¬ 
tary. The latter is also the Secretary of the Governing Body. The 
Scientific Advisory Board is assisted by Advisory Committees consisting 
of workers on more important items of research, e.g., cholera, malaria, 
maternal mortality, nutrition and plague, who examine proposals for 
research work and make recommendations to the Board. Advisory Com¬ 
mittees for the subjects of rabies and clinical research are to be ap¬ 
pointed in the coming year. The Scientific Advisory Board annually 
publishes a technical report on the research work done on the various 
enquiries carried out under the auspices of the Association each calendar 
year. 

The results of researches carried out under the auspices of the Asso- 
oiation are published in the 'Indian Journal of Medical Research' and 
its ‘Memoirs' and the ‘Journal of the Malaria Institute of India'. Both 
these Journals are issued under the authority of the Association. Besides 
financing investigations which are conducted by workers in its direct 
employment, the Association gives grants-in-aid to institutions and also 
to outside workers. The Association maintains the Research Section of 
the Malaria Institute of India at Delhi as well as its Southern India 
Branch at Coonoor, which was previously financed and run by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and which has been taken over by the Associa¬ 
tion. Besides carrying out experiments in connection with the preven¬ 
tion of malaria, the Institute holds annual classes at which candidates 
from India and abroad are shown the latest methods for dealing with 
the Malaria problems. 

The Association maintains the Nutrition Research Laboratories at 
Coonoor which carry out investigations which have a direct bearing on 
the problem of nutrition in India. The diet surveys undertaken by the 
laboratories have provided very valuable information as to food require¬ 
ments. The publication of Health Bulletin No. 23, ‘The Nutritive value 
of Indian Foods and the planning of satisfactory diets' has made avail¬ 
able to the public useful knowledge about Indian foodstuffs. Besides 
carrying out experiments in nutrition, annual classes are held at which 
candidates from all over India are trained in the problems of nutrition. 1 

The Association have set up nutrition research units at the Seth G. S. 
Medical College, Bombay and at Dacca University, Dacca. [ 

“At the Nutrition Research Unit at Dacca, nutritional investigations I 
are being carried out with human experimental subjects. Results of 
great importance on the protein, fat and mineral requirements, on the 
deficiencies of typical Indian dietaries and on the cheap substitutes for I 
milk calcium in the form of lime taken with betel leaves, bones of small 
fish and certain vegetables like leaves of pumpkin, amaranth, cabbage, 
etc., have been obtained at Dacca." 

The Association have adopted a scheme for the award of Research 
Fellowships df the value of Rs. 150 per mensem each tenable for a period 
of two years. The Fellowships are intended to encourage young medical 
graduates who have shown initiative and are considered suitable to > 
undertake independent research. Five scholars were selected in 1942 and j 
two scholars were selected in 1944 to hold the fellowships. 1 
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Indian Science Congress Asscn. (92, Upper Circular Road, Cal.): 
ponsored by Prof. P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. Siraonsen, estd. 1914 
Ibir Asutosh Mookerjee being 1st Pres.) to advance scientific research isx 
India by holding annual sessions and thus circulate its results, arrange 
lor personal contact among researchers and foster public interest. 
Managed by Royal Asiatic Soc. of Beng. till 1939: now it has its owe 
permanent staff and office. Cong, meets every Jany. in a principal city, 
invited by some Umv. 7-day Session divided into 1 General and 
isectiona 1 meetings, each presided by its own Pres, chosen yearly, devoted 
to Math. Statistics, Physics, Chem., Geol. and Geog., Archaeology, 

Phtc^i °i a ? d , Anthr0 P' ^d. and Vety. Sciences, Agric , 

a / j sy ? b ° .* and Educ. Sc., and Engr. and Metallurgy where papers 
and discussed and sped, discussions, symposia and popular 
enmg lectures by eminent scientists and specialists are held. 

Coll . ST * TI * TICAL Institute (Statistical Laboratory. Presidency 

and allipri 'cnKi c Std * I . 9 3 2 to Promote study of pure and applied statistics 

Uie and Hnn J lr. an K aff01 ? “? ruction and ^arch in them. Ordy., 
with . a , D , d Fellows - ^“ncil elected yearly. Branches 

Lucknow Ld n^f'1 at M c yS0r , 6 / Bomba y' Po °^. Madras, Lahore, 
yearIv ind Stat rnIf A *"?*>“-'Ind. Jour, of Statistics. Hold 

SS “ft tst h 's w< S 

diet surveys. latour inquiries, crop fore^st^ etc^ SUrvey9 ’ 

Institution of Engineers (India) (8, Gokhale r,i roi\. u- 

55, SSSSFV?' ‘ s “" *•“ 

nised by India Govt. Publishes a quarterly ^urnal eXamS ' "“*• 

The ^“b^ N ^ S uSZ"of°S[S; (8 ' K Ur K 2 ? Road - New MU): 
Geneva, are to achieve international ™° DS ' wh , lch has . lts headquarters at 

future wars by establishing internatin^af 06 1^ SeCunty ’ ie *» to prevent 
and honour, and to Dromon ™ ^ tl0na < J. reIa tions on the basis of justice 

between the nations of 3 S^SS. 0, material and intellectual, 
universal peace can he d : farther, the League recognises that 

The Leagu^f Nations £ * is based on socSf justice 

sacted by representatives of ° f States and lts business is tran- 

does not abolish which are its members. It 

kind of super-state with an eris+.n natl ° nal sovereignty and it is not a 
compose it. Its chief purDofe U ^ a ^° Ve and outside the states which 
clashes of national ambition# •? bnn 8 about an agreement in the 

to time, It affords “0 S who '% 5 £* "hf fr0m * me 

a basis of conciliation But ♦hf °t ^ ly ^ lsh t0 corae to an agreement 
by its mere existence en^ir* league is not a panacea and does not 

civilised countries and without the° U V co f t ‘ nued . goodwill of all 

wnnout the wholehearted and unreserved assent 
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of the peoples the automatic solution of every difficulty that may arise. 
Its main weapon is. therefore, the appeal to the public opinion of the 
world and to the world’s respect for justice. The Indian Bureau of the 
League of Nations has been established with the concurrence of the 
Government of India, which is an original member of the League. As 
an organic part of the League Secretariat, the Office endeavours to 
interest public opinion in India in the activities of the League through 
all legitimate channels. The principal League approach to international 
public opinion is through newspapers, news agencies and independent 
journalists. As an official information service the Office can only state 
facts and does not attempt to advocate any particular policy or express 
opinions. It tries co-operation with educational authorities and institu¬ 
tions in the task of instructing the youth in India in the aims and ideals 
of the League of Nations; and national societies and organisations—Com¬ 
mercial, economic, medical and social—are kept informed of League 
developments which are of interest to them. The Library of the Office, 
containing documents and publications of the League Secretariat, is at 
the disposal of those interested in the study of international questions. 
The League publications, which deal with outstanding world problems 
relating to economics, finance, commerce, transit, hygiene and other 
topics, are stocked and sold by the Office. 


Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of India. 
Inaugurated 1906; Incoiporated 1909. (Title changed from Mining and 
Geological Institute of India in 1937). Office 27, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
Objects: To promote the study of all branches of mining, geology and 
metallurgy, and engineering in India with a view to disseminate the 
information obtained for facilitating the scientific and economic develop¬ 
ment of the mineral industries of India. 


Persons of at least 30 years of age and possessing 2 or more of the 
following qualifications: will be eligible to become full Members. 

(i) A degree or first-class diploma in geology, mining, metallurgy or 
engineering, or their associated subjects (as approved by the Council) 
from a recognised university or school of science; (ii) A first-class certi¬ 
ficate of competency as a manager of a mine under a Mines Act. (iii) 
Experience in mines or in metallurgical or allied engineering works during 
seven years, of which at least two were passed in a position of respon¬ 
sibility. (iv) Practice as a mining engineer, metallurgist or geologist for 
at least seven years. Teaching these or allied subjects will be regarded 
as practising them. 

Others may become Associates, Student Associates and Subscribers. 

Issues Transactions. Has a technical library in the Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad. Local Centres at Asansol, Dhanbad and Jamshedpur 
and a Branch in C.P. 


National Institute of Sciences of India (i. Park St., Cal.): Estd. 
1935 to promote in India natural knowledge with its appl. to_ natl. 
problems, co-ordinate scientific socs. etc. with Govt, scientific depts. and 
services, foster Indian scientists' interests & represent to the world 
India's science work, undertake, through duly framed Natl, commtes, as 
the Natl. Research Council of India, scientific work of natl. & intematl. 
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iWw SeCUr x fUndS f ° r {t ’ & promote Faison bet. science & letters. Issues 
bibliograpy)' Transactl0ns ' & Ind ' an Sc • Abstracts (annotated Ind. Sc. 

Hill P RnmK a N ) A rt~}!? D1K ( 22 ' Narayan Dabholkar Rd., Malabar 

t d ‘ I9 l 3 by , 1VIrs * Wadia under presidency of 

PoeK d pi th - T u g ° r V^ S branch of the intematl. Society of eminent 
amrmo Playwn g h 1 SA Editors. Essayists & Novelists, to promofe amity 

bv sureadlnlT'a upho ! d ? reedom ° f speech, and advance natl. cultural unity 
oy spreading appreciation of the Ind. literatures, beyond their own lan- 

The lndU, 7 p F br v ad ,c th K° U | h0U \ pU £ Uc le ° tUreS books and its monthly, 
Man? Commit’ N ’ i Subs ‘ Bs ' 5 )- Recognised Ind. writers approved by 
Subs 8 c ^ can be members. About 300 membs. Adm. fee Rs. 5- 

Vice-pfes Pandh ? “T I0 °' Pres ' : Sm ' Saro i ini Naidu; 

Nehrib Sir s Radhaknsh - n 

l804 R to Y f~tw SI * T,C S A OC " Bombay Branch (Town Hall, Bombay): Estd 

rjo 4 u™a{ OS tubt C “ dUC ^ reS 6 e o arCh iQ ° riental arts - sc ‘ ences & lit? I^es 

oldest'^UcU S anTjenti6c &d 2 ??* t * (l 'J Pirk Street ' Calcutta). The 
Jones in 1784. Objects* '‘The-.SounH^nf foun . ded h Y Sir William 
geographical limits of Asia and J r in y es ?! gations wil1 be the 

extended to whatever is performed bv lumts ^ en q uirie s will be 
Issues "Journal", "YearBoS™* ■"Memnf ..° r „ produced by Nature." 
Bibliotheca Indica. and miscellaneous otW^ , monographs" works in 
of rare books and manuscripts. Yearly suhsrri ^ catlon !: Has a library 
non-Resident Rs. 24; foreign Rs 16* pL I ptl ° n: Residen t, Rs. 36; 

Justice N. G. A. Edgley.^ a j c s Tp r ? 9 c 46: The Hon ' ble ^ 

n.s, «.. . D.un. w 0 ”& „ i y ua “ 

ta..Sd »<; .9,. » 

persons attended during iqa< ATC ambulance materials, etc. 46,6^6 

. Nu ™ng, Hyg. and Sanitation Ar“p " rtifi “ tes ) itS First ' aid ' 
T Cra , ft cesses. The Viceroy, the ViceVeinf and ? K ^ *? yg ’ and Mothe r- 
Eady Pres, and Chairman respeclv Thi H £:’ m ' C ' arc Pres -* 

•B.E., IS the Chairman of the P Executiw> r/ nb e Sir Patrick Spens 
SiL Want D S, . ngh Puri ' o.b.e.. is th^eneLCommittee and Sardar Bahadur 
bulance Brigade Overseas in India n be cretaiy. The St. John Am- 
Divisions m different pits of P ^ SCSSes 6 9 2 Ambulance and Nursing 
yeoman's se™ ce in attending to the l^ 0 ^' They are renderi 4 
Servants of ‘ in l ured *** WOunded ’ 

dcvotedly^the^counri^' : ai S St i IQ ° 5 by the ,ate G - K - Cokhale to 

S‘7 1 means - MembShfp strictl^r I . ndians ' in terests by all con- 
aI l WCe - for support HrP bmite d. only 25 now, who get 

Allahabad, Lucknow PP Uhore Cu°H a C r" Po0na: brs ‘ at Bomba ^ MW«£ 
work, social institutions estd’ CtC ‘ Bes,des political and labour 

Madras render educ. and soc ir, ■ m ® J? ernbers a t Poona, Bombay and 
Benares, Hardwar, etc and a j V 1CC * ^ hc Seva Samiti helps pilgrims at 

truction work are conducted cUl88 mission and , 'Z DS - 

uuucted. Issues two papers, Non-communal and 
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non-sectarian. Conducted relief operations in Bengal 1944 and 1945 and 
also in Orissa, Malabar, Travancore, Cochin and Chicacole (Vizag dist.)* 

Women's Indian Asscn. ("Seshadri”, Mylapore, Madras); Estd. 1917 
to abolish child marriage, spread educ. among women, remove their dis¬ 
abilities, help their civic and pol. advancement and .self-development and 
engage them in country’s service. Actively working for adult education 
and Harijan uplift. Has an orphanage for girls. 48 brs. in India. Con¬ 
nected with many womens' asscns. here and abroad. Has a Seva Sudan, 
a Rescue Home and a Children’s Aid Soc. Numerous members. Held 
some confs. and passed important resolutions. 

Young Men's Christian Asscn. : Estd. in London 1844 by late 
Sir George Williams to secure young men’s religious, social, physical and 
educ. welfare the world over. In India, Burma and Ceylon some 157 
independent branch asscns. (of several thousand members) each with a 
local council (some with own bldgs.), open to all and supervised by a 
Natl. Council with Head Office at 5, Russell St., Cal. Bombay Br., keen 
on genl. up-lift work, conducts a Welfare Service Agency for labour. 


AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


In India nearly three persons out of every four have to depend for 
their livelihood on agriculture. It is often said that this preponderance 
of agriculture is the bane of the country,—the cause of chronic proverty 
of the land. But there are countries, of which the national prosperity 
largely depends not only on agriculture but on one crop only. As for 
example, the principal item of the national prosperity of Egypt is her 
cotton crop and that of Thailand is her rice crop. But it is not safe for a 
large country like India to continue to be a purely agncultural country. 
India’s model should be U. S. A., Canada and Russia where, side by 
side with a thriving agriculture, vast industries have grown up. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 emphatically sought to bring home to the 
British administrators in India the necessity of effecting diversification 
of industries as an insurance against famine in India. 

In the world demand for agricultural commodities, India has a place 
of her own: she supplies cent per cent of world's jute, more than 60% 
of world’s tea; twenty-five per cent of world’s cotton and 50% of world's 
oilseeds. But this position in the world market is not very compatible 
with the miserable conditions of the tillers of the soil. India is a vast 
country and it is only natural that she must produce enormous quantities 
from her enormous cultivable lands. 


The principal defects of Indian agriculture are the following: 

1. Due to the peculiar law of inheritance in India both among the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans, the average agricultural holding in India 
is so small that the cultivator has very little scope for adopting improved 
modern methods of cultivation, and he persists in the rule of file thumb. 


2. The Indian cultivator still suffers from dearth of capital. If he 
gets credit he is to pay dearly for that. Moreover, once in debt, he is 
not infrequently hopelessly in debt. In most of the provinces, legislative 
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Principal Agricultural Crops* 

Rice: Rice is the principal crop grown in India and the staple food 
of the people. The area under it is estimated to be about a third of the 
total cultivated area. Next to China, India is the biggest producer of 
rice in the world. India and Burma together supply about half the total 
world production. Rice, being a typical monsoon plant, is grown chiefly 
in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, Madras and to a lesser extent in the 
U. P., Punjab, Frontier Province and Coorg. There are usually three 
varieties, the chief of which is the winter rice. This is sown from April 
to August and harvested between November and January. The other 
varieties, the autumn and the summer, are not so important. Of these 
the autumn variety is sown between May and June and the summer 
variety between January and February. The harvesting is done between 
September and October for the former and between May and June for 
the latter. The variety of rice grown in India is innumerable. 

Wheat: Wheat occupies the second place of importance in Indian 
agriculture. India is the third wheat-producing country in the world and 
contributes about 12 per cent of the world total. The chief wheat¬ 
growing areas are the Punjab, the United Provinces and the N.-W. 
Frontier Province. The bread wheat and the macaroni wheat are the 
two principal species grown. Wheat is essentially a rabi crop and is 
sown during October to December. The harvesting is done during March 
to May. The production of wheat in 1939*4° was about 11 million tons 
and the acreage under cultivation was about 26.2 million. During the 
present century, the production of wheat has largely increased due to 
the success of the irrigation policy of the Government in Sind, U. P., the 
Punjab and in other wheat-producing areas. 

Sugarcane : The economic importance of sugarcane is very great in 
the United Provinces and Bihar. It is also grown in Bengal, Assam, 
Punjab, Madras and Bombay. India is now the largest producer ot 
sugar. The conditions for the cultivation of cane are particularly suit¬ 
able in U. P., Bihar and some parts of northern Bengal. The sowing 
season is from February to May and the harvesting season is usually from » 

November to January. In recent years the area under sugarcane has ' 

increased very considerably in response to the increased demand for 
sugarcane by the increasing number of sugar mills in U. P., Bihar and t 

other provinces. 

Tobacco: The principal areas where tobacco is grown are Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, Central Provinces and Berar, 
Madras and Bombay. Tobacco has a considerable internal demand and 
the exportable surplus is in no way fairly large. India contributes about 
28 per cent of the world total. 

Tea: India is the biggest producer of tea in the world. Suitable 
conditions of tea cultivation are found on hill-slopes at a height of between 
two and five thousand feet above the sea level. Bengal and Assam pro¬ 
duce the bulk of the tea grown in India. The Punjab, United Provinces 
and Nilgiris produce small amounts of tea. The best tea is grown in and ^ 


* See Statistics of Agricultural Production. 
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In quality and strength, Indian cotton is inferior to those of U.S.A., 
Egypt, and East Africa. For certain types of yarn, even Indian mills 
have to depend on cotton imported from abroad. The principal cotton 
producing provinces and States in India are Bombay Presidency, Madras 
Presidency, C. P. & Berar, U. P., and the Punjab, Bombay States, 
Baroda and Hyderabad, and Central India States. "The area under 
cotton in India covers such a wide climatic range that the season for 
planting and picking are divergent in different parts of the country, and 
while in the Punjab and Sind, the crop is almost entirely irrigated, else¬ 
where it depends for the most part upon the sufficiency and the timeli¬ 
ness of the monsoon rainfall." There are two varieties mainly cultivated. 
The sowing is extended from March to August for both varieties and the 
harvesting is done between October and April. In certain parts of South 
India, the sowing may continue as late as December and the harvesting 
as late as July. India used to export a large quantity of cotton to 

Japan. 

Jute: Jute is practically a monopoly of India, Jute growing is con¬ 
fined almost entirely to the Ganges-Brahmaputra delta in Bengal and 
Assam, in Cooch-Behar State and some parts of Bihar and Orissa. 
Alluvial deposits brought up by inundation enable the growth of crops 
year after year without expenditure on manure. Jute is generally sown 
from March to May and harvested from July to September. The 
demand for jute in the world market is based upon the fact that no other 
cheaper fibre is obtainable for bagging agricultural produces. The culti¬ 
vation of jute has during the last 50 years or so increased by leaps and 
bounds. In 1874 the area under jute was below one million acres. The 
average area for the 5 years ending 1912-13 was estimated at a little 
more than 3 million acres. In 1913-14 (*•*•. in the pre-war year), the 
acreage was no less than 3,352,200. Since 1922 there had been a contrac¬ 
tion in the acreage of jute cultivation. During 1924-26 there was, how¬ 
ever, a welcome recovery from post-war depression. But the world 
economic depression of 1930-31 had a very depressing effect on the culti¬ 
vation of jute. In 1931 the acreage and production of jute receded to 
the low figure of 1,862,000 acres and 5.5 million bales of 400 lbs. each 
respectively. Since 1933 signs of improvement have been visible. In 
recent yars the Government of Bengal have sought to raise the price of 
jute by (i) trying to restrict the acreage under cultivation, and (ii) later 
by controlling the price of jute. These two measures have produced 
some effect, but the results have not been very encouraging. (See Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics). Of the non-food crops in India, jute is one of the 
most important. Jute in normal years constitutes about 20 to 25 per 
cent of the total exports of India. 

Jute Acreage for 1946: At a conference held in New Delhi, the 
question of the acreage to be sown in Bengal with Jute in 1946 was 
reviewed in the light of the food situation at present in the country. As 
a result of this review, it was decided that: (a) An acreage of 6 annas 
of the basic acreage of 1940 should be licensed this year; (b) the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal will take all possible steps to ensure that the licensed 
acreage is fully planted; (c) the Government of India will continue to 
guarantee the minimum price of raw jute on the present basis; (d) the 
Jute Price Control Order, 1945, will remain in force. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 2 yj 
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Agricultural Statistics* 

DISTRIBUTION OF area in BRITISH INDIA 

{in acres) 


Province 


( Cultivated ) 

Net area Current 


Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

5* & Berar 

Coorg 

Madras 

Delhi 

N.-W. F. p rov< 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Sind 

United Pro vs. 
Total 


actually 
sown 

£ 337.133 
6 ’ 2 95 » 79 b 

24.728,100 
*9,323,400 
28.715.213 
24.537.804 

144.^73 

32.032,814 

2i 3.444 
2,109,029 

447*555 
27,296,877 

5 . 140.479 

36,171,073 


fallows 


* 74*590 

*.601,597 

4.640,569 

6,966,506 

5.059,224 

3.805,214 

164,667 

9.450,303 

11,161 

576.056 

U 736 ,964 

3.695,782 

4.873.248 

2.637,755 


( Uncultivated,) 

Cultivable A r 0 t 

waste other available 
than fallow for culti¬ 
vation 


Forests 


263,165 

*8,856,570 

5 . 753.822 

5.123,622 
888,388 
x 3 . 992 ,370 
11,690 


96,782 

4 . 153.437 

4.482,890 

6,606,945 

0.336, r 39 


213 , 4 93.390 45 . 393,636 


899,251 
4 . 577,400 
9 , 649,215 
6 . 294,248 

4.899,41015,857,033 

:ip '"iB 

3.571.049 6.211 Al 352,932 

.4,164,936 2,637,753 

5.899,512 13,548*476 I,975,2 ‘9 

9 1 .968,759 92,441^^^ 


^-XNDIA CROP FORECASTS ’ 92 ' 44I ' 6 ° 6 68 ' 001 

,,TS ‘644-45 & PRODUCTION 

C,0p Esti mated EstiJatV 

aC,e0g ‘ '<**-« ou , S e / .943-44 

tons 


Rice 

Sugar-cane 

Wheat t 

Jute 

Cotton 
Rape 8c 

oir hs 


73.475 

4.024 

33.740 

2,060 

I2 *957 


(a) 

(a) 

9.690 

5,494 bales 
(a) 



79.960 

4.113 

34.417 (b) 
2,639 
20,420 

5.901 (b) 
3.406 (b) 


Yield * 943 - 4 < 

tons 


f ‘ 943 - 44 - (a) Not availal »e 


30,603 
5.696 
1J .032 (b) 
7,004 bales 

5.072 bales 

I »° 7 o (b) 
4io (b) 


t ^3-44. 

(0) 1942-43. 
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ESTIMATED AREA UNDER AND YIELD OF, CROPS IN 


Food grains 

BRITISH INDIA 

Yield (ooo's omitted) 

Area in 1000 acres 


1939-40 

194.0-4.1 

^ 939-40 

Rice 

24,550 tons 

22,191 tons 

70,101 

Wheat 

8,925 tons 

10,005 tons 

26,128 

Barley 

1,981 tons 

2,260 tons 

6,101 

Jowar 

4,512 tons 

# # # 

21,677 

Bajra 

2,020 tons 

* 

♦ ♦ # 

13*362 

Maize 

2,118 tons 

• • w 

5,766 

Gram 

3,085 tons 

• 4 * 

11,690 

Pulses & other 

grains 

• 4 • 

* • • 

28,817 

Cash Crops 

Cane sugar 

4,334 tons 

5,807 tons 

6,772 

Coffee 

17,424 lbs. 

• ■ • 

3*629 

Tea 

409,883 lbs. 

463,881 lbs. 

96 

Linseed 

403 tons 

432 tons 

738 

Sesamum 

(til or jinjili) 

388 tons 

1,094 tons 

2,438 

Rape & Mustard 

1,104 tons 

3,702 tons 

2,198 

Groundnut 

2,327 tons 

f 1 t 

3.538 

Cocoanut 

3,165 tons 

<• 4 • 

5.538 

Castor 

44 tons 

• # • 

680 

Other oilseds 

4 • • 

• • • 

407 

Cotton 

3,381 bales 


13.344 

Jute 

9,648 bales 

* • • 

3 . 1*9 

Other Fibres 

• • • 

t t • 

775 

Indigo 

5 cvvt. 

II cwt. 

37 

Opium 

• • • 

... 

7 

Tobacco 

449 tons 

• • • 

1,181 

Fodder crops 

• • ■ 

• • • 

10,467 

Rubber 

3,789 lbs. 

35 * 53 ° lbs. 

4 * 4 


IRRIGATION* 

Normal rainfall in India is very markedly uneven. While Konkan, 
Malabar districts, Assam and Bengal enjoy sufficient quantities of rain¬ 
fall for agricultural purposes, Sind, the Frontier Province and major 
part of the Punjab, C. P. and U. P. receive very scanty rains. This 
inequality in the distribution of rainfall -makes artificial water supply a 
crying necessity in many parts of the country. As the Irrigation Com¬ 
mission of 1901-1903 pointed out, “between the area in which the annual 


* Read the Section “Post-War Planning". 
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rainfall is invariably sufficient and that in which it is so scanty that no 
agriculture is at all possible without irrigation system, there lies a tract 
of nearly a million square miles which, without the aid of irrigation, is 
exposed to the uncertainty of season and to the scourge of famine.” 
The total area irrigated in British India in 1939-40 was about 55 million 
acres. This represented about 20 per cent of the total cropped area of 
the country. (See Tables). 

As a result of the findings of the two Famine Commissions, the 
Government of India took up in right earnest an extensive programme 
of railway-construction and irrigation works and the excavation of irriga¬ 
tion canals in provinces like the Punjab, U.P., C.P., Sind and North- 
West Frontier Province. In most of these provinces irrigation has been 
a paying concern to the Government. In Bengal, however, irrigation 
is hardly productive or remunerative. But as was pointed out by the 
late Sir Daniel Hamilton, the Bengal Government might profitably under¬ 
take a programme of draining away the masses of water logged in 
numerous marshy places known as bils. This draining programme, if 
put into effect, would have achieved two distinct results. It would 
have driven away the scourge of malaria and it would have made avail¬ 
able for cultivation a large area of water-logged marshes. In recent 
years, however, irrigation has been successfully resorted to in Western 
Bengal and there are very important post-war Irrigation projects awaiting 
execution by the Government of Bengal. With the introduction of 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, irrigation was made a provincial subject 
and under the present constitution it continues to be so. 

Irrigation works are broadly classed as productive and unproductive. 
Productive works are those, the revenue derived from which covers the 
interest on the capital out-lay within 10 years of the construction of the 
works. The net interest earning of irrigation works in British India 
(productive and unproductive works taken together) was 6.52 per cent 
of the capital at charge in 1939 - 4 °. which stood at Rs. 154 crores. But 
if we eliminate unproductive works from these figures then the interest 
earning on capital at charge would stand at 8.37 per cent. 

There are various indigenous methods of irrigation undertaken 
generally by individuals such as small tanks, wells, temporary obstruction 
to divert water from stream on to the fields. Well-irrigation is very 
common in the country. As far back as the beginning of the present 
century, there were approximately two million and a half of irrigation- 
wells, which irrigated some 12 million acres of cultivable land. The irri¬ 
gation works undertaken by the Government consist mainly of tanks, 
canals and barrages. The latter are artificial obstructions to the course 
ot rivers with a view to deepening the volume of water within these 
rivers, 1 he success which irrigation has achieved in India, evidently 
stands on its own merits. Irrigation has converted barren tracts of 
land in the Punjab, U. P. and Sind into fertile regions. The production 
of wheat and sugarcane has increased during the present century by at 
least 50 per cent over the last century and irrigation, more than anything 

else which the Government has done, is responsible for thi9 increased 
production. 
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LIVE-STOCK IN INDIA (1940-41) 
ooo’s Omitted 
British India 

Bulls and Bullocks 46,855 


Cows 

Buffaloes (males) 
Cow Buffaloes 
Sheep 
Goats 

Area under Fodder 


36,445 

4,911 

14,084 

28,520 

39.254 

10,466 


Indian States 
17,073 
15,966 
1,370 
6,761 
20,541 
20,115 

3.117 (1936-37) 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

an 1 *J! lcldle of tbe j ast century two notable Germans, Raiffeisen 

bcnuIze-Delitzch had introduced and popularized in Germany two 

* ty £ eS -^°? banks for 8 ivin 8 relief to the poor in Germany. The 
ani Jw , !?f ls * n Societies was the relief of agricultural indebtedness 
Door np^niA C hulze-Dehtzch Societies was the relief of other classes of 
wtTo P ?u° r artisans - In i8 92 Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

t\on r.no^H ^ *5 the JContinent to study and report on co-opera- 

lami’ re P orted . to the Madras Government on the possibility of introducing 
land and agricultural banks in Madras. The Government of India nkn 

c'apua 9 o 0 f l6 R r;f C c S ro ;'‘ h Vh 77 ' 55 «° mcmbers •*** “ toTafirg 

and Rs.'^^ores re^ctiviyt ‘"Ttf,7° ^ 

Rs. 98.47,75,000 respectively in 1941. L 2 37 » 5 . >28,949 and 

belaud eXhUng $trUCtUre ° f the co ~°P cra tive movement in India is given 

Co-lplmUy^ j n a province there is the 

agency and an agency for absorb T kS ^ aS a P rovincial financing 
m the province, such as On+rai r^ tbe su . r P lus funds of other societies 

tics, agricultural or no^^cuYtl^'T^ 6 Banks and P rimar y sode ' 

attract large deposits from^hA 'u" ^ le ^ rovincia i Co-operative Banks 

funds of the P Hma?v Ind - and absorb a " d utilize the surplus 

»ng capital of these banks is us^lhTv^ m the P r0vince ‘ The work ’ 
accommodation in the shane 1 y 17 Iarge and the y sometimes get 
Governments. In io 42 -.o P th l0aDS or 8 uarantee from provincial 
ing capital of over Rs 17 1 ?*** 19, such banks with a total work- 

Indian States—in Mysore InH h t There were two such banks in 

Banks located in important^Kr^ 1 bai ? k are the Central Co-operative 

headquarters and centres SUcb , a L s at subdlvisi °nal and district 

a centres of business; and the supervising and guaranteeing 
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unions formed by the union of a number of primary societies. Central 
Co-operative Banks tap the middle class and rich people and lend only 
to the co-operative societies within their jurisdiction. They also guide 
and supervise the primary societies in their jurisdiction. In 1942-43 there 
were 589 Central Co-operative Banks with a total working capital of 
Rs. 32.85 crores. 

II. The Primary Societies consist of two types, the agricultural 
and non-agricultural societies. Both the types comprise different classes, 
such as credit societies, sale societies, irrigation societies, etc. But in 
both the types, credit societies form an overwhelming majority, both in 
number and working capital. The agricultural societies or the rural or 
Raiffeisen societies work on the following principles: (a) only the 

inhabitants of a particular village or locality may become the members 
of such a society; (b) the working capital is supplied mostly by Central 
Co-operative Banks and very few primary agricultural societies issue share 
capital; (c) each and every member of such a society has individually 
and collectively with other members unlimited liability for all the debts 
of the society; (d) all profits of such societies are carried to a parmanent 
reserve fund, which can never be divided among the members, though 
in some provinces a maximum of 25% of the profits may be spent for 
the benefit of the public of the locality where the society is located; (e) 
loans are granted only to the members of the society for productive pur¬ 
poses alone and usually the loans are for short terms varying from 6 
months to 1 year; (f) the office-bearers of the society are honorary 
workers; (g) the society can accept deposits from non-members but can¬ 
not lend money to them. The other types of agricultural societies are 
only a few in number and are far from popular as yet. But the mam 
principles of collective security and unlimited liability are there. The 
non-agricultural societies or the urban or Schulze-Delitzch Societies greatly 
differ °from the agricultural type. They are more akin to a joint-stock 
company than to an agricultural society. They work on the following 
principles: (a) they draw their working capital by issuing shares to the 
members of the society, from deposits from members and non-members, 
loans from Central Co-operative societies and other societies; (b) the 
member’s liability is limited; (c) the members are entitled to dividends; 
(d) though deposits are accepted from the public, loans are granted only 
to the members of the society; (e) loans are granted on the collective 
security of the loanee and usually two other members of the society. 

The Government does not usually offer financial assistance or accom¬ 
modation to the movement, though in matters of audit, propaganda, and 
supervision the Government takes a very prominent part. Almost every 
Provincial Government has now a Co-operative Department with a Re¬ 
gistrar and his staff and offices. Incidentally it must be pointed out 
that unlike in other countries of the world, the co-operative movement 
in India was introduced and fostered exclusively by the Government, 
which exercises rigid control over the movement in all its strata. But 
the working capital of the movement is supplied exclusively by private 
individuals, societies or banks. At the beginning of the movement, the 
Government supplied a few lakhs of rupees of working capital, but nowa¬ 
days it is only in very critical periods that the provincial Governments 
offer accommodation to the movement. 
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pent?L hi r y ° f I9I3 ' I4 ‘° I928 ' 29 is one of stwdy growth and pros- 

£ ““ EHHE !S; f « « 

mg loans of the societies had incrreUpT^ t0tal amount of the outstand- 

Proportion. In iq,J 0 the tra' ? VerdueS had taken an enormous 
societies amounted toRs^ from , m< ’ mb( ' r s of agricultural 
of these societies was R s ,1 r "“ c ’ ~K ereas the to tal working capital 
ushered in the much talked^ nmhlem Tb , ls , state of th,n g s has naturally 
and in some provinces land u° f , lon 8- te ™ credit for cultivators 

matter of experiment. d - mort gage banks have been established as a 

41,07,262 members and "rs* 29 2 crores Tth??/ pr ‘ raar y society with 
The corresponding figures for non aLiraflt* 0 *? 1 ° f work ‘ D g capital. 

-ores^es^criX ^ ^ 

operative movement d^k” princ°S'^itf '°™ ment \. The Indian co- 
not as yet taken up in right earnpif ^ ^ credit problem, and has 
and other phases of economic activitief MorT aS ^ marke ting. 
primary societies-both agricultural T than 90 P er cent of the 

societies. The recent develoomont^ in non-agricultural—are credit 
Australia point to the conclusion th^tTn^^l ’ D Eur0 P e ' Canada 

like India, the principle of co-oneratirm v, VaSt a g nc ultural country 

and phases of agricultural production b ® emplo y ed in all staged 

irrigation societies, cattle insurance m ■ J D 0Ur coun try we have had 

that et Jh S ' b , Ut their num bers are so smalf an 1 c .°, nsolidatiun of holding 
that they form a negligible minority th<lr actlvities so limited 

AgricultuV^” with short-term 

rr^affn' % 

The i Pr0 0nged tal1 in agricultural d , tben we have Passed 
hniw capital of agricultural"^ a , d shrlnka g e of rural credit, 

tors an,l 4 ?:«.° f which about £ 6 , eL was about Rs - 33 crores 

cent nf d +K ther societies - This latter ° 0res were loa ned out to cultiva- 

s= tb ”«= ^ 

Rs^jV la!l tb e e ^ m work^ g 9 capi^tas'aboul^Rs 

b^'a far"* 01 cncouru ging pictured loans granted to individual. 
nn<hJ* U>r ° f econ °mic regeneraHnn * f ^co-operative movement is to 
prehensive programme of long ,n 1 f dia ' U must take up a com- 

Jong-tenn agricultural finance. F 
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STATISTICS OF CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

British India 1942-43 



Central 

Agricultural 

N on-agricultural 

No. of Societies 

589 

126,034 

18,802 

No. of members 

188,715 

4,10,17,262 

1 . 943.975 

Working Capital in Lakhs of Rupees 


Loans & Deposits from: — 




Members & Non-members 

16,75 

*0 

00 

1,927 

Societies or Provincial or 



Central Banks 

806 

1,286 

231 

Government 

66 

10 

44 

Reserve & other Funds 

467 

882 

464 

Share Capital 

270 

445 

728 

Total 

3.284 

2,908 

3.394 

Loans made to — 




Individuals 

312 

1,082 

L 473 

Banks and Societies 

L 795 

222 

185 

Loans due by — 




Individuals 

hi 

1,958 

1,824 

Banks & Societies 

1,781 

160 

134 

Profits 

45 

73 

89 


The operation of the Land-Mortgage Banks and Societies in India 
during 1939-40 was as under: 

Number of banks or societies 
Number of members 
Share capital 

Debentures from the Public and Government 
Deposits 

Reserve and other funds 
Loans 

Total of Working capitals 
Loans made to individuals 
Loans made to banks and societies 
Profit 


Rs 


Rs 


Rs 


Rs 


Rs 


Rs 


Rs. 


271 
119,782 
49 lakhs. 
371 lakhs. 
11 lakhs. 
23 lakhs. 
324 lakhs. 
778 lakhs. 
36 lakhs. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
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I number Province 
\of Societies 

'Madras 

jBombay 

Sind 

jBenga! 

jBihar 

Orissa 

|u. p. 

Punjab 

C. P. & Berar 

Assam 

N.-W. F. P. 

Coorg 

Ajmer-Menvara 
Hyderabad 
Administered area 
Delhi 

Total British India 
Indian States 

?i’ 5 H 511 8 « & * ° 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

“We cannot measure the access of the strength which an indus¬ 
trialised India will bring to the power of the Empire...mere traders with 
an outlook of less than a generation ahead may be disposed to regard 
each new source of manufacture as a possible curtailment of their estab¬ 
lished sources of profit. But each new acquisition of wealth increases 
the purchasing power of the whole, and changes in the configuration of 
trade that disturb individuals must be accompanied by a total increase 
in its value which is to be the good of the whole."— Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report on Indian Reforms. 

Compared to agriculture, manufacturing industries in India occupy 
a minor position as a means of livelihood. But there was a time not 
far off in the past, when, relative to other countries of the world, India 
was advanced in industries. Those were the days of cottage industries, 
when innumerable small industries lay scattered all over the country. 
Many of the Indian villages were self-sufficient economic units, the village 
artisans producing all the necessaries of the village. 

MODERN INDUSTRIES IN INDIA* 

Up to the year 1921 the Government of India, in sympathy with the 
Home Government, pursued a policy of laissez faire with regard to indus¬ 
trial development in India. When foreign commodities were distributed 
all over the country with the help of the newly introduced railways and 
steamers, the Government of India allowed the innumerable small indus¬ 
tries scattered all over the country to die out. But from the ruins of 
the old industrial system arose a new order represented by the cotton 
industry of Bombay Presidency, the jute industry on the banks of the 
Hooghly, the iron and steel industry of Jamshedpur, and the coal-mining 
industry of Bengal and Bihar. The position up to the outbreak of the 
war of 1914-18 was this: the jute industry was in a thriving condition as 
the world demand for manufactured jute had been on the increase ever 
since the establishment of jute mills in Bengal. The cotton mills in 
Bombay Presidency and a few others in Bengal and elsewhere were 
somehow keeping themselves going on in the face of world competition. 
The old and primitive sugar industry in different parts of the country 

had almost died out. The iron and steel industry at Asansol and the 

* 

new works at Jamshedpur were somehow dragging themselves on in a 
moribund condition. The outbreak of the Great War (1914-18} acted 
as an effective barrier against the influx of foreign commodities into 
India and Indian industries without exception reaped high profits from 
rising prices and shortage of import commodities. The famous Industrial 
Commission of 1912, which had been appointed by Lord Hardinge, made 
the following observations. (1) Though India was rich in raw materials 
and industrial possibilities, deficiency of her industrial system rendered 
her liable to foreign competition in times of peace and serious danger 
in times of war. (2) Indian labour was inefficient and capital was inert. 

(3) The people of the land had not developed the right tradition for 

• Read the Section "Post-War Planning." 
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industrialism. (4) Active intervention on the nart , 

was, therefore, necessary for develoni™ ZA- 1 the , Governme nt 

proposals to the background, Effiring the Z^r Iff 1914 a11 these 

ment for the first time realized'wffimnnZ l 9H ~ l8 the Govern ' 
tnalized India might lend to the Empire P ^fhe indus * 

pomted m 1921 stressed on the following points m Gommisslon ap- 
that India should follow a Drotertioni^f ’ V 1 ? lt was nec essary 

faire poUcy. ( 2 ) A pe™Lent todv “ d ‘ St,nc f from a ***£ 

was to be constituted for examining- and ,i!t kn0 " n aa 1116 Tari S Board 
industries to protection or booties® (at ~ tei 3 nming th e claims of Indian 

Commission and ."r^^ItoaEd^^apMtoeTl?. 611 ' 111 ' 005 'r. the Fiscal 
period 1925-46 Indian Industries— parti?ulafl^ irfn I92 ?’ During the 
cotton textile, sugar, cement and paper mills’ hf fi Stee1, cement » 
progress under the policy of DiscnWtibf ^- ?- mad * P heD0 ®enal 

Government. No one could, some f 5 Tefr S Lo ? Q t d ° pted the 
be producing sugar sufficient for IndiL rnnl ^” 6 tbat India would 
m f Ddia has taken a definitely better tn P ^ industrial 

products by various States bu J in g ofindus?riai 

opened up wider and wider scope for Indi’J ^ dmg the British Empire 
has kept up this healthy toneof indusw,, lndu ? tries - The present war 
is now faced with the problem of suoo v nl pr ° duction * India. India 
sides of paper and clothes from home P mi 8 f I0 ° per cent of her neces 
supplying 75% of What she Med^wh^ 1 " 1 ^^ 161 and she « abeadv 

STTISLC T«H », w-T®*® SU Sid . 1 

rstMr “ js-jss s h~ 

PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IV 1NDIA 
M *try Products . 1NDIA-i 939m0 


Industry 
Pig Iron 

Iron castings & 

Manufactures 

ateel Ingots 
Semis 

Finished Steel 
Portland Cement* 

Sugar 
Matches 
Wheat flour 
Paints 


Production in 1,000 
*.838 tons 


129 

*,070 

872 

804 


_ G170 „ 

25.840.541 Cwts. 

2 *»970,104 gross. 

a£*3 47 maun ds. 

Hydrochloric Acid 86 '* 43 Cwt8 ' 
(ordinary) 

Nitric Acid* 9,145 " 

(ordinary) 


i 8,° 53 

* figures forl 9 ^; 38 ; 


/«d« S (ry Production in x ooo 

Sulphuric Acid ,00 ° 

(ordinary) 

Alum 

Aluminium Sulphate 
Ammonium Sulphate 
herrous Sulphate 
Magnesium Sulphate 
Sodium Sulphate 20411? 

Jute Manufactures 1,276.999 tons 

3.732,417,132 yard; 
1 » 374 . 1 52,725 piece; 

1.416.267 tons 
1 '° 3 I ' 43 o.ooo lbs. 


614,608 cwts. 
33.385 tons 
20,089 
20,089 .. 
36.614 Cwts. 

77.777 

26,433 


9 9 


» 9 


* 9 


i 9 


Paper 

Cotton Yarn 
Cotton Mill 
Products 


710,143,000 lbs. 
_ 33.74 c 7 69 doz 




Mining Industry" 

During the present century it has been established beyond doubt 
that India s latent mineral wealth is full of rich possibilities. India had 
once a comparatively efficient and well-developed metallurgical industry; 
but with the advent of cheap foreign imports, these old industries have 
been extinct. Later, western methods of extraction have been profitably 
employed m many mineral industries of the land. The coal-mining irfdus- 
try of Bengal and Bihar has for the last 75 years or so become well 
developed and during the present century these mines have been able 
to supply all the growing needs of India. The discovery of rich iron 
ores in Mayurbhanj and elsewhere in Orissa and C. P. opened up a new 
chapter m the mining and industrial history of India. Hithertofore large 
iron and steel industry could not be set up, as sufficient quantities of 
coal and iron ores were not found within practicable vicinity of each 
other. The working of the iron ores in the Orissa States by the now 
famous Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., of Jamshedpur, has demonstrated 
that very big industries of the most up-to-date type can be developed 
and worked in India. The principal minerals of India in order of their 
importance are: coal, iron, manganese, gold, silver, zinc, copper, mica, 
kerosene and petroleum. With the separation of Burma from India, 
silver, kerosene and petroleum have ceased to be important Indian pro¬ 
ductions. Some kerosene and petroleum are, however, extracted from 
Assam mines. The quantity and value of the principal minerals extracted 
from Indian mines in 1938 are given below: 


{ooo's omitted) 

Value ( 1,000 

28,343 tons 

1,06,424 

321 ounces 

30.475 

8,782 gallons 

16.543 

44 tons 

6 83 

288 tons 

3.241 

2,744 tons 

4.857 

968 tons 

39.295 

123 cwts. 

4,205 

22 ounces 

30 


MINERAL PRODUCTS IN INDIA IN 1938! 

Products Quantity 

Coal 
Gold 

Petroleum 
Chromite 

Copper ore and matte 
Iron ore 
Manganese ore 
MicaJ 
Silver 

Apart from the minerals enumerated above, India produces a large 
variety of other products of minor importance, such as, tungsten lead 
diamond, graphite, paraffin wax, borax, etc. 

' ' • Th e r e is a great deal of mineral wealth in India, but much 
ot it is m the form of substances not amenable to treatment by recognized 

Processes In Russia it was by devising new processes for the 
treatment of the aluminium ore (bauxite) and other mineral substances 

■ ' ' th , at “e s ° vlet Industrialization was so grand; not because Russia 
is a rich mineral country . . . ’—Sir Cyril Fox. 

t Figures for later years are mostly not available. 
t Only dressed mica. 
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division*the r« d T ^ are .^" s,fied mam >y according to two geological 
of the co^!i£ K f a,ifl coalfields - and the Territory coalfields, the bulk 
the tL !fi d , be ° ngmg to the former class. Jharia and Rani-unge 

output The C first COa < U ldS I , 1 ? cIia ’ ac P ount over 70 % of the total 
whereat working of the Ramgunge mines began in 1820 , 

anrf "T klD S of the J hana mines dates from 1897 6 The Bokharo 

fieldsWvHe el K j%?? ar ' Pench Jalley fields in C. P., and Smgareni 
mines in A «l bad , Stat i e u oc , c uPy th . e nex( ; positions of importance. The 
siderahu i m and in the Mianwali district in the Punjab contain con- 

e X p 0 rt ' deP ,° SltS 0f terrUor y coa1 ' Until very recently, Indian coal was 

Hongko * UnL^r^f t0 C ? Unt r ies like Ce y lon ' Straits Settlements, 
down Umt 5 d Kingdom and other countries. But from wvu 

^ely Lforf the o?th 0rt l ha f d ^ pr ° gressively diminished ' 14 was iimnl 
prices of coll i outbreak of the present war, that the export trade and 

coa?shmned for,^. f to ™ P r ° v <\ But the exports of bunker coal (i.e„ 
The int££, 7 f ° r USe °? steamers ) has remained steady during this period 

durin°Th° a1 ' h ° WeVer ’ has been on * ^eady incase 

Sr £1 --- 

■S' <luantities a of b c 0 ^ l< ei^y 3 *year^tlT reason fftA* ^ 
rates than SSStdTh ^1 ^ 

mined in Inha^as .8 S “f' In , I9 ;f the total quantity of coal 

been estimate ?rf ‘ ons valued at Rs ro .6 crores It has 

•06 tonln I 93 ws a ^Lt osT 10 " ° f C ° a ‘ T head ° f Population was 

1935 as against .05 ton in 1933 and .06 in 1934 . 

of co C aHs r contJ , Zr* SU P ply ° f wa S° ns for the transport 
allots wagons to different nlK* ’ ^ ag0n ^ u PP l y Committee, which body 
collieries. g Coal trade has S?i5f nes T re P resen Nation from railways and 
ment of Indian Coal GradiZ nZZ b 7 \ m . uch heI ^ ed the establish- 
the standard of coal and for i«nfn W ^. ch IS res P°nsible for maintaining 
tion of coal has steadily increacpH ^ s ^‘P^} eDt certificates. The produc- 

Increase in industriaTactTviRes f Ind ‘ a dU l‘ ng the last few y ears - 

II i 9 mainly r v ‘‘ es *° r tbe fp w years before and during World 
following figures sh ow P the pmductioT o“T n g re^eTy "" 


Year 

1935 

1936 

J 937 

1938 

J 939 


Production 

* n *>000 tons 
23,017 

22,612 

25,036 

2 3,343 

27,769 


id for coal. The 
years: 

Average price 
per ton at pit 
Rs. as. 
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The following figures show total coal output in 1945 with provincial 
shares: — 


Province 

Production 
in 1,000 tons 

Bihar 

16,590 

Bengal 

7,291 

C. P. 

1,649 

Assam 

302 

Baluchistan 

137 

Punjab 

162 

Orissa 

II 3 

Sind 

12 


Total 26,256 


IRON ORE 


Deposits of iron of good quality have been proved to exist in different 
parts of India, and India is now only next to the United Kingdom in the 
British Empire as a producer of iron and steel. India has the biggest 
iron ore mine deposit in Asia and the total quantity of ore in Bihar and 
Orissa belt, estimated at 2,832 million tons, is sufficient to meet India’s 
requirements for a thousand years. The iron and steel production in India 
has been on the increase till 1929. Due to the trade depression of 1930-31 
there was a marked decrease in Indian output of iron and steel. But since 
1932 there has been steady increase in production. During 1936-38 India 
had exported large quantities of pig iron and iron ore, the chief markets for 
pig iron being Japan, China, United Kingdom and United States of 
America. Iron ores of good quality are mined from Mayurbhanj State 
in Orissa and Raipur district of the Central Provinces. There are good 
iron ores in Mysore State, but due to the absence of coal mines in the 
vicinity of iron mine, the iron and steel industry has not been developed 
on a very large or satisfactory scale v The present war, however, has 
improved the prospect of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. The quan¬ 
tities of iron ores mined in India for certain years up to 1938 are: 


Year 

T ons 

Year 

1928 

2.055,992 

1935 

1929 

2,428,555 

1936 

1930 

1,849.825 

1937 

1931 

1,624,883 

1938 


To?is 

2,364,297 

2,526,931 

2,810,832 

2 , 743-675 


MICA 

Before the War of 1914-18, India used to contribute about 60% of 
the world production of mica. But during the last War mica minin g 
was considerably developed in Brazil, and India’s importance as a mica¬ 
mining country in the world has since then diminished. All the mica 
mined in India is muscovite, though very small quantities of fiagopite 
mica is obtained in Travancore mines. Mica mines occur in the district 
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thp H # Zar - b i agh, 7 ^ Ion g h y r - a ^d Gaya in Bihar; in Nellore in Madras; in 

Th MU K °*. Travanc °re; and in the Hassan district of Aimer. 

larcrA ot P roduc ^ Ion of mica is about 500,000 tons. India exports 

trade «;n n v! ty 0i T 1Ca every year ‘ The ira P ortan ce of mica to India's 

W^s evnilfeH f en *?"?. thC faCt that in ^ mica WOrth Rs - 2 73 lakhs 

8a 8fi rt d fr0m India - The production of dressed mica in 1958 was 

c ' vts - and during 1940-43 the output averaged roughly between 
140,000 and 185,000 cwts. 


N 


MANGANESE ORE 

lar ( re^ dia the largest producer of manganese in Asia and one of the 
in wh;rK r ° dUCer t in tbe world - Manganese mining dates back to 1892 
min “ k ye l r the ,. Vlza g a Patam mines commenced work. Since other 

outn.,+ haV ? been dlsc0vere d in Madras Presidency and C. P., and the 
output and exports of the mineral had been on the increase. The C. P. 

the M:fi CCOUnt *? r tbe l ar £ est: proportions of Indian production, though 
auanSf 3 P roductlons are considerable. Normally India exports larte 

Countries T h r" ganeS< \° re *? the United Kin S dc ™. Japan and othfr 
industries con ?“ m Pt |on of manganese ore by Indian iron and steel 

But Since toL, C ,T SK T* b | y ,. mcreased durm ? the last twenty-five years. 

ore owi™ bad been a . shar P dccline in the production of the 

ore of the averat? ^ "V 4 ? pnce ' UsualI y India exported manganese 

trade also f j ^ ( 5 °°’° 00 ( per annum ’ Sin “ '93° the export 
as it were • , The P rod “ ct ion of manganese increased with a spurt 

Md steel hf Smc ? I 935 ; Slnce " hich y ear " orld demand for iron 

produced r e!, ' nCreased b / leapsand hounds. In i 937 Indian mines 

tion or r»H 5 - 594 °i ° re o a ued at Rs - 4.29,53.068. The produc- 
on tor certain years up to 1938 are given below. 

Tons 

813,442 

L 05 I. 59 * 
9^7,929 

IRON & STEEL MANUFACTURES 

Steet^Co. P Ltd.' H ° f , l ron a " d st . eeI . are: r. Tata Iron 8 c 

of India Ltd • a ia ? * ro ° and Steel Co., Ltd.; 3. Steel Corporation 

Ltd. Of the^ 4 th^first h?* 1 t nd u 5 ’ Ben ^ al Iron Coin P an y 

only in Asia but in the Rr^ ^ geSt - and the bl ^cst steel factory not 

Ltd., which was established Vn h ? mpire - Thc Bengal Iron & Steel Co. 
sleepers and chairs for railway r 75 ’ P£? duces cast u ' on P‘P es ' castings, 
which was floated in 1007 Sl . The Tata Iron & Steel Co * Ltd., 

during the war of work in 1911 and had a good time 

supply of steel from the com P an y obtained large contracts for 

before 1924. and “or , 93 ?°« r X nt °' India - Exccpt l° r » fcw >' ears 

satisfactory. Steel nlatec tn com P an y s progress has been very 

are largely y pro d u C ed P n TatI 7 Uga l ed sbcets ' ral ’ 9 ' j oists ’ pi « iron - «*■ 

of Asansol produces pi Jhnn W S k f , The Indian Iron & Stecl Co - Ltd - 

P g u’on, steel, ferro-manganese. The latest steel 


Year 

Tons 

Year 

1928 

978,449 

1936 

1929 

994' 2 79 

! 937 

1930 

829,948 

1938 

1931 

537.844 
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factory in India is Steel Corporation of India Ltd. which is already a 
profitable concern. 

The production of both pig iron and steel has been on a very steady 
increase since 1933, and since 1936, the exports of Indian pig iron have 
risen sharply. In 1937-38 India exported 629,203 tons of pig iron valued 
at Rs. 2,59,69,000. During the past few years the United Kingdom has 
made heavy purchases of Indian pig iron. Japan used to be pur best 
customer of pig iron. The present war and the years preceding it saw 
an unprecedented rise in the production of iron and steel in India. The 
manufacture of steel in India has been encouraged by the imposition of 
discriminating protective duties on the imports of steel into British India 
since 1924, when the Government of India introduced for the first time 
the policy of discriminating protection. 

Since 1924, Steel industry in India has had an onward progress 
under the discriminating protection offered by the Government of India. 
During the worst years of Trade Depression (1930-1931) the production 
of iron and steel fell. But since 1935 increasing demand for Indian iron 
at home and abroad and increasing home demand for Indian steel have 
made iron and steel industry one of the most profitable business in India. 
During World War no. 2. and for two years preceding the war, the 
industry had a boom. The import of steel from the United Kingdom 
had been severely curtailed while demand for steel for war production 
purposes and ordinary home consumption had risen by leaps and bounds. 

The boom is expected to continue for some years in the post-war 
period. The War gave the Tata Iron & Steel Company an impetus for 
extension of their range of production. As a direct result of the War 
Tatas are now able to produce steels covering the entire range—from 
straight carbon tool steels to high quality aircraft steels. Almost all 
varieties of steels used in general engineering practice and machine cons¬ 
truction have been developed. 

Iron and Steel Production 
(In 1000 tons) 



Pig iron 

Steel ingots 

Semis 

Finished steel 

1934-35 

i *343 

834 

76 

551 

1935-36 

1,540 

888 

7 i 

606 

1936-37 

1.552 

861 

7 S 

613 

1937-38 

1,644 

922 

759 

668 

1938-39 

1.576 

977 

791 

726 

1939-40 

1,838 

1,070 

872 

804 

1940-41 

1.959 

1,285 

• « » 

925 


SUGAR INDUSTRY 

India was probably the original home of sugarcane. The area under 
sugarcane in India is larger than in any country in the world. But the 
average yield per acre has been so low and the demand from a population 
that is largely vegetarian so great, that the country had to depend on 
an increasing extent on the imports of foreign sugar, and until recently, 
India’s apathy in fact had proved Java’s opportunity. Due to the 
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T \ M A * 1 « | . * sugarcane the average yield 

per acre has steadily advanced in recent years. The demand for im- 

ported sugar in Indian markets has undergone a remarkable change since 
which' <£ r P r0te . ctl , on 3 ° u the “8” industry iD * 93 *. as a result of 

mnnrt, h f IndlaD in T du , StrY - has develo P ed its production steadily. The 

22? noo t SUg3r ln j ndla >n i? 2 9 - 3 ° and 1934-35 were 940,000 tons and 
23,000 tons respectively. This shows how rapid progress the industry 
had made in India under State protection. b 1 7 

in ycar * 935-36 and thereafter India became self-sufficient 

g , Hut owing to the short production in 1938-39 and the meagre 

there " aS aCUte shorta g e of su ® ar in the count^ and 
factnrv b S m ? ve U .P- The average price of the best grades of Indian 
Within - Ugar * faCt °7 ce, ‘very basis) was Rs. 12 per maund in May 1939 
f'om , P / at C n UC ^ a h ‘S h level became possible to import sugar 

during the the gapS J n h ° me P roduction - Imports from Java 

from I- a 7 - Vere 32+ ' 266 tons ' According to some sources, imports 
from Java were rn excess of requirements. But owing to a generalim- 

destinations ^[hoNet* East" 

Government was unable 4 to Accept the RoarA * f Marc . h 

was decided that protection should be at the reduceTmte o^'rs * 

per cwt. for 2 years from 1st April rqtq The „te 1 Rs ' 6 ' 12 '° 

remaining period would be deteVmincYWr further* P ' rotectlon A for the 

been noted elsewhere, fndia is self-sufficient in sugar The'w AS c h r S 
sugar industry, however can k k • u* s V® ar *, ^he ^ture of the 

of cheap transport of molasses for anrim/tf ^ tbe introduction 

lishment of plants for TnanuJactureo no / FT?* and h Y the <*tab- 

sugar industry. manufacture of power alcohol as a by-product of 

rationing^ resorted**) during^the war^re beinA^ f" d ^ rice contro1 and 
it is stated by Government is lareelv due tA cont,nu . e( - f he scarcity, 

“° n in India duri "g a " d after the lar and not tH^rU C ° nSUmp ‘ 


SUGAR 

Year 

1930-3 T 
1932-33 

*935-36 

*936-37 

* 937-38 

* 938-39 

* 939 - 4 ® 


COMPANIES (J. 

No. 


32 

106 

190 

19 b 

* 7 i 

*65 

163 


S.) IN BRITISH 


INDIA 

Paid up capital 
in lakhs of Rs. 

201 

236 

7-12 

926 

943 

1,050 

i.ihj 
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PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN INDIA FROM CANE, GUR 

AND KHANDSARI CONCERNS 



No. of facto¬ 

Production 

Production 

Production 



ries that 

of sugar 

of sugar 

of 


y ear 

produced 

direct jrom 

refined 

khandsari 

Total 


sugar direct 

cane 

from 

sugar 



from cane 


gur 





{tons) 

{tons) 

{tons) 

{tons) 

1929-30 

27 

89,800 

23,200 

200,000 

313,000 

193031 

29 

119,900 

29,700 

200,000 

439,600 

* 93 i -32 

32 

158,600 

62,000 

250,000 

470,600 

* 932-33 

57 

290,200 

78,000 

275,000 

643,200 

* 933-34 

112 

454,000 

64,900 

200,000 

718,900 

* 934-35 

130 

578,100 

43.500 

150,000 

771,600 

* 935 - 3 h 

*37 

932,100 

47.900 

125,000 

1,105,000 

*93 6-37 

*37 

1,111,400 

25,600 

100,000 

1,237,000 

* 937-38 

136 

930,700 

17,200 

125,000 

1,072,900 

1938-39 

*39 

650,800 

15,800 

100,000 

766,600 

n 

1939-40 

*45 

1,242.000 

30,000 

125,000 

1,487,000 

1940-41 

148 

1,095,000 

48,500 

125,000 

1,268,900 

1941-42 

*50 

778,100 

13,800 

150,000 

941,900 

1942-43 

* 5 ° 

1,070,700 

6.370 

117.630 

1,294,700 

1943-44 

* 5 * 

1,216,400 

7.706 

80,000 

1,304,000 

* 944-45 

* 5 ° 

975,000 

10,000 

80,000 

3 , 065,000 

1945 Mb 

*50 

I, 100,000 

10,000 

75,000 

1,185,000 


COTTON INDUSTRY 

The Great War of 1914-18 gave a powerful incentive to the growth 
of cotton mills in India, as the imports of cotton manufactures had fallen 
and the Indian mills, particularly the Bombay mills, reaped a harvest of 
good profits. The price of cotton manufactures went up stiffly. The 
Indian mills, which before the outbreak of the war had somehow kept 
themselves going on, found days of prosperity. On the conclusion of 
hostilities in 1918, enormous orders for cotton mill machinery were placed 
by Indian mills and during 1923-25 a large number of cotton mills were 
established in different parts of India. The tariff policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India with regard to cotton manufactures was not liberal. There 
was only a revenue custom duty of t.\% ad valorem. Under Free Trade 
Convention the Indian mills had to pay excise duty on their production 
at 2I% ad valorem. Later, due to increased necessity for revenue, im¬ 
port‘duties on cotton manufactures were gradually raised up to 25 per 
cent ad valorem. This gave much relief to Indian mills. Shortly, this 
duty was declared to be a protective duty. But in spite of the protection 
of enhanced duties Indian cotton mills somehow managed to progress in 
the teeth of keen foreign competition, particularly from Japan. The 
period 1930-32 was very unfavourable for cotton industry in that it was 
the period of world trade depression and the demand for cotton manu¬ 
facture had fallen considerably in India, and in the world at large. 

To-day the Indian mills are supplying 100% of the country's need 
of mill-made cloth. The Sino-Japanese war had to some extent diminished 
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ofi t red b y J a P ane se yarns and Japan-made woven 
ter inrw/mi^ war has c °nsiderab!y affected imports from Manchcs- 
that this S > ave '-„ theref0re - no "' g00d ptospeets and it is expected 

East enriJ r0S « v 11 c °ntmue. The extension of war to the Far 
demand^ 7 C °, Sed ^ Indlan market to Japanese cotton goods. The 
The averaw products ? f Indian mills was intensified to the maximum 

held as 1n C ? DSU a ptl0n -° f „ clothes in India is about *5 sq. yds. per 

“n the United 3 ° “ Mala T a ’ 21 ia Japan, 64 in O.sV. and 35 

iq.,8.,q “ 4 d VN Klngdom - The total Indian production of piecegoods in 
cent wears h b ? Ut 4 ’1 7 ° milhon y ards - 0n e of the healthy signs in re- 
denc v y hnt “ that the industf y is not locilized in Bombay Presi- 
and the Punjab^ 1118 Spread 4 ° pr0vinces like BeD gal, U. P„ Madras 

fromVevnt ° l the , “ tt0a used b y lndian mills is imported 

Ear East^the fhf , Afnca ’ aad U - S ; A ; . The extension of war in the 
ports of cotton f r ® e _ ^PP 111 ^ facilities, and the restriction on im- 

™ a serious sRuatVnn S V A r ? Ue t0 „ exchan g e control—these have 
has been an inrr^ “. atl0n J or IncJ ian mills. Since September 1941 there 

most cases ramoM,™ 8 ^ 5 ', 0 ' imported cotton. Indian mills in 

in India The im non Z Stape co “ on wbich is commonly produced 

The net results of th/lh f y f n ' f [° m Japan has been tot a‘ly stopped. 

iD lDdia and'^lt^rri^ih^ “t e he?eT 6e ° £ “ g °° ds 

mills^had inched d^rinTft/ ** f produc4ion °f yarn by Indian 
867 million lbs to , Ti n lh/ ea rw li™, I93 °T to ^ 39 - 4 o. from 
Produced more than ^o% in r 939 -io ° f the ‘ at4er figure ’ Bomba y Mllls 

entryTuto “he ° P “ * S and after Japan’s 

cotton yarn and clothed Th. . h a Steep rise in the P riccs of 

Price are:—(a) inflation (h\ causes of this persisting rise in 

The third-named ^u^ apiars to g L 5 ? r “ “2 do4hes ’ (c) ‘Potion. 

the Government of Indfv P t 4 have been effec tively eliminated with 
of stocks of cloth in m ,t ZosZ J t in “W for liquidation 
(See Index Number of Priceso? r^i«°r° WnS , wlt ^. n certam time limit. ' 
ttl ^ re Ms been acute shortage of mH n Groa P s ?- Since September 1944 

PcHed the Government to cLl n 1 f dS 111 India - This Ms com 

cotton goods. ™ {utu ^ commandeer the supply and distribution of 

Japan as a competitor manufacWr J ndu K stry f eems to be very rosy as 
Europe or America are not UUoi J * as be en ehm mated and imports from 
quantities for years to come ^ t0 be * ort Moming in considerable 


Piecegoods (million vardsl 
Million lbs. y } 

Yarn Million lbs. 


COTTON MILLS PRODUCTION 

1920-21 ?9l6-37 I 


1920-21 

MSI 

367 

660 


3-572 

782 

1.051 


HJ4.O-4I 

4.269 

981 


1 943 - 44 - 

4.842 

1,185 

1,660 


x -349 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON MILL PRODUCTION 

IN PROVINCES ( 1939 - 40 ) 

The respective shares of different provinces in the production of cotton 
goods are, in 1000’s of lbs.:—Madras 24,807; Bombay 494,611; Bengal 
43,548; United Provinces 70.243; Punjab 17.918; C. P. & Berar 25,163, 
Ajmer-Menvara 6,751; Delhi 25,809; Bihar 1,977; Sind 3. Total 
—710,830,000 lbs. 

COTTON MILLS: NUMBERS, LOOMS AND SPINDLES 1939-40 


Province Number of Number of 


Mills 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

C. P- & Berar 

Ajmer-Menvara 

Delhi 

Bihar 


55 

212 

30 

24 

13 

11 

3 

5 

2 


Looms 

5.623 

128,055 

9.998 

10,731 

2,252 

6.573 
1,428 

2.754 


Number of 
Spindles 

1,322,116 

5 > 349.756 

415,876 

684,354 

86,748 

362,394 

52,350 

111,180 


Paid-up capital 
in Crores of 
Rupees 

4.6 and £51,643 
20.4 

2.3 

2.2 

•3 

2-5 

•3 

1.6 


Br. India—Total 
,, 1939-40 

1930-31 

Indian States & 
Foreign Territory 



312 

18,352 

.2 

355 

261 

167,726 

163,481 

8,403,126 

7,866,436 

34.4 and £51.643 
33 and £51,643 

65 

28,795 

1,295.693 

6.4 and £156,580 
Fr. 10,000,000 


PRODUCTION OF YARN IN 1939 - 4 ° 


Yarn 

British India 

Indian States & 

Million lbs. 

Foreign Territory 



Million lbs. 

Counts 1 to 20 

53 

138 

46 

Counts 21 to 30 

265 

Counts 31 to 40 

146 

I I 

Counts above 40 

75 

7 

nr 

Wastes, etc. 

14 

X 

Total 

1.031 

203 

Total for British India, 

Indian States 

... 1,234 millions lbs. 

and Foreign territories 

PRODUCTION BY PROVINCES OF ALL COUNTS OF 


YARN IN 

1939-40 

Production in 

Production in 


Million lbs. 

Million lbs. 

Madras 

174 

C. P. & Berar 61 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U. P. 

557 

48 

125 

Ajmer-Menvara 13 

Delhi 35 

Bihar 2.5 

Punjab 

16 
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JUTE MILLS 

^st power mill in India to spin jute started work at Rishra near 

i r P0 The ( ?nH ga ) ^ l855 ’ a ? d the ** weaving miU at BamnagarTn 
The ^dustry progressed steadily until 1875, when there was a 

Sine* ?h?n S +l baCk ° W j Q ^ t0 a t0 ° rapid increase in the number of looms, 
weaving- reCOrd 1S one of almost uninterrupted progress. Hand- 

consequence altogether died out. but the hand spinning 

growW^r^ 1S Thl Cam t d on , as acotta S e industr y throughout the jutf 
2 go, of areas *. The nnmber of mills at work increased from 21 in 

from R S 27o ffvS 33 / 39 * While ^ nominal ca P ital of jute mills increased 
dofcL- «i? 7 1 u h t r°, Rs * 27 crores and & million and 3.75 million 

nnmKa* n \ Lmber of looms increased from 55,000 to 67 gig while the 

“f r ra 0 l?uret%i n d CreaSed n £rOm 88 'T V’350.465. 7 The ~p- 

in India +>i 1 ° * ndian mills r 1S more than half the total jute produced 

benmhood diOd* £° the ? neigh- 

to progressive^in crease 'Tn or 1 ^d«nand C0Ddi ‘ i0n dUe 

ou y th 93 t 39 , therC WaS a b00m «“ “de°du J e U S war andt,^^' 

outbreak of present war, shioment nf ;T e and Wltil the 

heen on an increasing scale. The fixing of the miif manu fa c t u res had 

of war in the Far East however Hie™ ba j °* 4 °° bs ‘ The extension 

m6D in r “he fM aDd iUte Shi P‘ 

Bengal. oTZ? 98 in 

millions. In ‘“g^V a£ “^the 

1.109.000 tons and 1,247,000“ toV^Upectively. t "' ,St “ d V * m) were 


Year 

1944 

1945 

1946 


recent jute statistics 

No. of Spindles 


No. of Working 
Looms in Jan. 

64,119 

55.729 

54.233 


Working in Jan . 

12 . 93.152 

11,11,429 

10,89,763 


Average Daily 
No. of Hands 
employed 

2,90,702 

2,77.289 

2.96,382 


ANNUAL STATISTICS 
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JUTE MANUFACTURES I 939 ' 4 ° 


ml 

Tons 

Million 

Million 

Twist and yarn 

53.917 

yds . 

• • « 

pieces 

¥ • • 

Canvas 

3.701 

8 

• * • 

Gunny Bags\ 

Hessian 

161,600 

75 ° 

/3V 

Sacking 

624,558 

1.447 

615 

Gunny cloth : 

Hessian 

381,779 

1,427 

• • ¥ 

Sacking 

42,677 

roi 

• • • 

Other manufactures includ¬ 
ing rope and twine 

3.597 

t • • 

• * * 

Total 1919-4.0 

1,276,909 

3*733 

1*347 

656 

Total 1915-36 

1,011,161 

1.329 


PAPER INDUSTRY 

During recent years Indian paper industry has achieved remarkable 
expansion. The demand for writing, printing and other types of paper 
has been on the increase during the last 25 years and Indian mms nave 
not failed to take advantage of the expanding market. With the out- 
break of the last war, paper mills in India were confronted with the 
problem of meeting a sudden increase in demand. The spreading of war 
to Scandinavia, Finland, Holland and Belgium shut the major sources 
of the supply of mechanical and a large variety of ordinary paper. Indian 
paper mills have, therefore, been strenuously endeavouring to cope witn 
the situation created by the war and have been working under maximum 
pressure. Luckily for India, a number of new paper mills have been 
started and it can be expected that in near future India will be self- 
sufficient in the supply of paper and board. Due to shortage of foreign 
supply, the price of paper in India has risen very high and the Indian 

mills are reaping a good harvest of profit. 


PAPER INDUSTRY STATISTICS (PAPER, BOARDS, ETC.) 


Year 

No. 

Paid-up 

Production in 

Import in 

of mills 

capital in 
lakhs of Rs. 

1,000 cwts. 

1,000 cwts 

1935-36 

17 

105 

962 

2,836 

2,718 

1936-37 

23 

105 

972 

I937-3 8 

18 

170 

1,076 

3.000 

1933-39 

21 

243 

1.183 

2,532 

1939-40 

22 

248 

1,4*6 

2,200 

1940-41 

f # t 

m • • 

1.753 

/V 

«»• 

1942-43 


• • • 

1,821 

* • • 


* Since the middle of 1940, imports of paper have severely fallen 
off and at present only a small quantity of newsprint is imported under 
Government control from U. S. A. and Canada. 
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Mechanical wood pulp has not yet been manufactured in India with 

the result that though there is now a famine for cheap mechanical papers, 

local mills have been unable to take advantage of the situation and the 

demand is being met with ordinary paper* The cost of paper production 

has considerably increased owing to rise in the price of chemicals and 

other ingredients necessary for manufacture of paper. From the middle 

of 1940 paper scarcity in India has intensified and by the autumn-winter 

1941-4 2 , famine conditions and prices prevailed in the market. The 

Government have, however, taken elaborate measures for controlling 

prices and distribution of paper in India and have, to a great extent 
succeeded. 


"The first paper mill was established in Bengal in 1870 and within 
two decades seven more mills were started all over India. Between 19x8 
and 1939 eight more mills were started and now there are 22 establish¬ 
ments employing about 19,000 workers and producing over 100,000 tons 
per year. Paper has been one of the protected industries since 1925. 
Uwing to cessation of imports during the war the industry expanded 
considerably and wartime regulations and controls have not affected its 
prouts. In 1942, the profits of the industry amounted to about a crore 
1 rupees, some eight companies earning nearly thrice the profits they 
made in 1940 The largest production comes from Bengal which has 
four units employing 8, I? 6 persons. In the U.P., there are four factories 

Om^ ‘ “tL” P mnilh'iTrl ^ er5 ' Bomba y has e 'g ht factories and Bihar, 

Mysore and Travancwe " ° ne “ Ch ' Tw ° ° f the factories are “ 


MINOR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES! 

Cement Industry : "The cement industry has a great natural ad- 
vantage m this country in that excellent limestone is abundant in many 

?‘ ose to The first cement factory was probably “tab 

hshed in 1904 in Madras. During World War I several biff fartnriM 

cement U which d was e onT dUStry + rapid P r0 ^ ess - The production of 

250,000 tons a year 7 945 “ I914 ' inCreased in 10 to about 

the Tariff Hoard' ^ ext f° al “^petition was inquired into by 

The followin^vlr t ^ subsidies for the industry in 1925 

Internal competition* 1 * Gov ? r ° ment imposed a duty on imported cement, 
companies into m °mhI aS eli mmated by the consolidation of independent 
S the lit “r and b / agreements on production and^ sales. 

cement productio? rosi from 9 ^ 5 ] g * eat progr . ess has ^eu recorded and 
tons at present. . ^ 1.500,000 tons in 1939 to about 2,500,000 

Indian^ites'em^foviW 6 * 13 1 ? ement factories in British India and six in 

in all India, 57 *r °°° P erso . ns * * 943 , there were 

work to about 2 fS° ^ (“eluding lime factones and potteries) giving 
workers are Papons. Fourteen of these, employing 14,828 

by another combine+? mbb J e and five employing 2,382 persons, 
-I —1 com bine. Seven of these factories are in Indian States There 

t Detailed figures of production after 1937-38, not available. 
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is no factory in Bombay or Bengal. The size of the factories varies 
greatly, the smallest engaging about 124 persons and the largest about 
3,000." India has already been independent of the necessity of depend¬ 
ing on imported cement and is expected in near future to enjoy ex¬ 
portable surplus. During the last ten years Indian cement production 
has more than doubled itself. Productions for 1940-41 and 1942-43 are 
1,727,000 tons and 2,183,000 tons respectively. The industry is enjoying 
a post-war boom which is expected to last for 3 or 4 years. 


Salt Industry : Salt is manufactured in large quantities in the 
maritime areas of Bombay, Madras and Bengal though some considerable 
quantities of rock salt are extracted in the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, and elsewhere. The maximum total of salt production in India 
may be estimated at about 50 million raaunds per year. The produc¬ 
tion of salt has greatly increased, while imports have fallen off in recent 
years. In 1939-40 the total production was 43 million maunds. 


Woollen Industry: The industry is particularly localized in the 
Punjab, Kashmir, and U. P. The two World Wars gave the industry 
a fillip and in 1943 there were 32 Woollen Mills in India employing an 
average of 18,000 persons and producing about 15,000,000 lbs. of wool 
every year. 


Film Industry : Though one of the latest Indian industries, the 
film industry has achieved very quick growth during the last decade. At 
present about 50,000 persons are earning their livelihood from the indus¬ 
try and the total capital invested in this industry may be estimated to 
be above Rs. 20 crores. The cities of Calcutta and Bombay, with their 
suburbs, are the principal centres of this industry. 

Matches'. India now produces nearly all her requirements of 
matches. In 1940-41 not less than 23 million gross of match boxes or 
booklets were manufactured in India. The figure for 1942-43 is 14.8 
million gross. 

The Silk Industry: The silk industry, one of the most ancient and 
once famous and prosperous industries in India, degenerated into a very 
small industry due to the impact of foreign competition and particularly 
the serious competition offered by foreign-made artificial silk. After 
World War No. I. the position of the industry became so precarious 
that the Government of India gave certain measure of protection on 
the Recommendations of the Tariff Board. World War No. II. however, 
came to the rescue of Indian silk. In 1941 the Government decided to 
make parachute cloth with Indian silk. Special efforts were made to 
produce Iranian cocoons and develop the pure silk industry as it was 
found that the available supply of pure silk in this country was not 
adequate for the growing demand which war efforts made on silk industry. 
As a result of this, 300,000 lbs. raw silk were produced in 1943 and the 
production in 1944 and 1945 was estimated at 600,000 lbs. and 
1,000,000 lbs. respectively. 

The industry is scattered all over India but the mulberry silk is 
confined to Mysore and Kashmir and four districts in Bengal, one taluk 
in Madras, and a few villages in Assam and the Punjab. Tasar silk¬ 
worm is reared in Bihar, Orissa, C.P., and U.P., In 1943, there were 
about 11,000 persons engaged in the manufacture of pure silk and thou- 
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sands of families were engaged in growing mulberry, rearing silk-worm 
and in hand-weaving. The present internal demand of Indian silk is 
intense and prices are abnormally high. 

Shellac Industry: Shellac is of key importance to industry and 
particularly to the manufacture of gramophone records, electrical 
apparatus, paints and varnishes, sealing wax, bangles, toys, hats. etc. 
With the recent war, new uses of shellac have come to the fore, as in 
making of anti-gas fabrics, oil-cloth, water-proof material, laminated 
boards, plywood and moulding powders. India holds a monopoly of 
shellac. Until 1900 Indian lac and lac-dye were largely exported. The 
discovery of synthetic dye and synthetic resins very adversely affected 
this trade. In recent years, however, the resin of lac has commanded 
a growing international market. The average annual export during 
* 934-39 amounted to 32,136 tons. The U.S.A. is the best customer of 
shellac. The principal areas for the cultivation and manufacture of lac 
are Bihar, C.P., U.P., Bengal, Assam and the Central India and Eastern 
States. Bihar which contributes about 68% of the total stick-lac leads 
other provinces in the manufacture of lac. The total number employed 
in seed-lac and shellac industry is estimated at between 25,000 and so 000 
of which about 12,000 to 13.000 are in Bihar. 


POWER PRODUCTION IN BRITISH INDIA 

hi million units 


Domestic Consumption 
Commercial small light 
Power 

Industrial Power 

Street lighting 

Tramways 

Electric Railways 

Miscellaneous 

Total Energy sold 

Total Energy generated 


*938-39 

1941-42 

194.2- 

* 43-4 

i : 

1382 

4 

91.6 

109.7 

• 

1,194-2 

1.603.8 


39 2 

325 

♦ 

44.1 

46.3 

• 

?55-2 

3*5-2 

• 

14.2 

no.9 


1,681.8 

1,356.8 

• 

2,416. 

2,004.4 

2.655.2 

2,714. 

sold 2,586 and 

total energy generated 2,896.6. 


-13 


o 

3 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 

than 90% P ofJ ° f India s foreign trade are: (i) more 

manufactured goods and J, 2) India ' 9 imports mainly consist of 

factored goods i,) ® xport3 ' of raw materials or semi-raanu- 

of trade. Before SeS^- 7 , every 7car a favourablf: ba ' a nce 

import list. But since g ° i was an im P ortant item on the 

exchange was linked to ,^ ent . off 0 the g°W standard and the rupee 

been Versed. Since Siat fimf^ *931. the position has 

of gold every year Rnf - India ha9 been ex P ortin g huge quantities 
Favourable balance of im P° rt of silver has not been affected. 

No. II aTlIXTad a l™ V8 ^ f Iadia ^ WotU War 

always oeen a debtor country and had to pay out 
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every year a large amount of money to foreigners as Home Charges, 
interest and profits on foreign investment in India and sundry other 
payments. Before Sept. 1931, a large proportion of the favourable 
balance of trade used to be employed in buying gold and silver. Due to 
the repartTiation of our Sterling debts and England’s having purchased on 
credit huge quantities of war materials and services, India is now a 
creditor country. As the tables appended to this section will show, the 
United Kingdom is our biggest individual customer, and on our part 
we are the biggest customers of U. K. goods. But in normal times we 
purchase “from U. K. more than we sell, whereas in our transaction with 
other countries we usually enjoy a favourable balance of trade. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 
{In crores of Rupees) 


Average for 5 years 


ended 

1938-39 1939-40 

1942-43 1943-44 

1944-45 

Exports 

181 


204 

188 


199 

210 

Imports 

137 


165 

no 


119 

201 

Re-export 

• • 0 


10 

7 


11 

17 

Net Balance 








of Trade 

+ 44 


+ 49 

+ 85 


+ 91 

+ 26 



DIRECTION 

OF TRADE 






1938-39 


1943-44 




{In Lakhs of Rupees) 

{In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Imports Exports 

Balance Imports Exports Balance 




{exclud¬ 

{exclude 


{exclud¬ 

{exclud¬ 




ing re¬ 

ing re¬ 


ing re¬ 

ing re¬ 

British Empire 



exports) 

exports) 


exports) 

exports) 

United Kingdom 

46,49 

55.51 

+ 9,02 

29,80 

60,19 

+ 30.39 

Percentage 


30.5 

34-1 

• • • 

25.1 

50.2 

»• • 

Burma 


24.35 

10,03 

-14.32 

2 

• • « 

-2 

Ceylon 


1,18 

5.09 

+ 3-91 

3.5i 

14.36 

+ 10,85 

Australia 


2,41 

2.97 

56 

4.92 

I3.3I 

+8.39 

Canada 


9i 

2,14 

1.23 

2,52 

4.93 

+ 2,41 

South Africa 


35 

i.49 

1,14 

2.59 

9,90 

+ 7.3I 

Other countries 

12,87 

8,14 

-4.73 

13.65 

25,82 

+ 12,17 

Total British Empire 

88,56 

85.37 

-3.19 

57,oi 

1,28,51 

+ 7U50 

Percentage to Total 







Trade 


58.1 

52.4 

• • • 

48.0 

64.5 


Foreign Countries 







United States 


9.78 

13.88 

+ 4.10 

18,39 

40,28 

+ 21,89 

Percentage 


6.4 

8.5 

t » • 

J 5-5 

20.2 

• * * 

Japan 


I5»4* 

14.59 

-82 

• • • 

4 # 6 

«« • 

Egypt 


2,19 

1.23 

-96 

11,19 

2,98 

-8,21 

Iran 


3.49 

78 

— 2.71 

27.56 

1,72 

-25,84 

Other Foreign 








Countries 


36.39 

47.72 

+ 11.33 

4*7° 

25.71 

+ 21,01 

Total Foreign 








Countries 


63.77 

77.42 

+ 13.65 

61,84 

70,69 

+8,85 

Total Trade 

*#5*»33 

1,62,79 

+10,46 

1,18,85 

1,99.20 

+80,35 
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COMPOSITION OF TRADE 


1938-39 


1942-43 


1943-44 


Rs. 

Percent¬ 

Rs. 

Percent - 

Rs. 

Percent 

Crores 

age 

Crores 

age 

Crores 

age 

24.00 

15-7 

7.62 

6.9 

8.13 

6.8 

33-18 

21.7 

5^-95 

47.0 

63-94 

53-8 

92.79 

60.8 

EXPORTS 

49.52 

44.8 

45-12 

38.0 

39-43 

23-3 

48.61 

25.0 

48.14 

22.9 

76.28 

45 - 1 

45.21 

23.2 

53-72 

25.6 

50.72 

30.0 

98.33 

50-5 

105.89 

50.4 


------ ’ey ^ ■ — 

Food 24.00 15.7 7.62 t 

Raw Materials 33.18 21.7 51-95 47 

Manufactured Articles 92.79 60.8 49-52 44 

EXPORTS 

Food , 39.43 23.3 48.61 25 

Raw Materials 76.28 45.1 45.21 23 

Manufactured Articles 50.72 30.0 98-33 5 ° 

FOREIGN TRADE BY VALUES 

IMPORTS 

938-39 1941-42 

Grain, pulse and flour 13.76 15.02 

Sugar 46 1,08 

Oils, vegetable, mineral and animal 15.62 21,85 

Cotton, raw and waste 8,51 15.34 

Wool, raw 62 2,77 

Chemical, drugs and medicines 5,62 8,73 

Dyes and colours 4,06 6,96 

Machinery 19,72 13,73 

Cotton, yarns and manufactures 14,15 6,79 


Grain, pulse & flour 
Tea 

Oils, vegetable, mineral and animal 
Seeds 

Cotton, raw and waste 
Jute 

Hides and skins, raw, tanned or 
dressed and leather 
Metals 

Cotton, yarns and manufactures 
Jute manufactures 


EXPORTS (INCLUDING RE-EXPORTS). 


7 > 8 o 

23.29 

1,06 

15^0 

24,82 

13.40 

u.32 

2,07 

7.57 

26,26 


10,70 

39 , 6 o 

2,68 

10,57 

17.90 
10,42 

16.91 

4.23 

38,00 

53.90 


1942-43 

3 i 

2 

27.79 

15.42 

2.95 

6,38 

5.43 

10,53 

1,36 

7,10 

3 i. 7 i 

1 .44 
10,52 

5.59 

9,02 

9.26 

1,90 

46,96 

36,41 


1943-44 

1.48 

% • m 

36,33 

17.53 

4.02 

7.2 6 
8,38 

11.39 

1.34 

2.31 

37.68 

84 

11,16 

7.49 

8.32 

14,08 

1.74 

42,60 

49,46 


INDIA’S INTERNAL TRADE 

The following figures indicate the weight of commodities which were 
handled for internal trade: 

(Figures in thousands of maunds ) 

Coal and rnW * 93^39 193940 1940-41 

Cotton d n££ k 449,855 496,499 480,840 

r . ' T aw , 11,986 13,531 13,973 

r . ° P 1 ? 0 ^ 00 *} 8 11,077 11,292 12,761 

- 13 *$9 -a *35 

Lnny^gs & cloth 3 \.<97 3 a .*7 *8,073 

Onsee a ds d Stee ‘ barS ' 6heet9 ' &C ' 41.894 41.981 4*101 

sZ£ 50.062 43 . 77 * 39,349 

_ 24,470 15,650 20,623 

i Otdl yv » /V O ^ ; 
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RAILWAYS IN INDIA 

Short History: In 1845, the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company agreed to build railways in India and wrote to the Governor- 
General accordingly. In 1849, three experimental lines were sanctioned 
viz., (i) from Calcutta to Ranigunj (120 miles), (ii) Bombay to Kalyan 
(33 miles), and (iii) Madras to Arakonam (30 miles). The first railway 
train to move in India was along the second of these lines, i.e., from 
Bombay to Kalyan and on the 18th day of the month of April 1853. 
The railway between Calcutta and Pandua was opened on August 15, 
1834. In the next few years the following eight companies were floated 
in England; (i) East Indian, (ii) Great Indian Peninsula, (iii) Madras 
(now absorbed by the Madras and Southern Marhatta and South India), 
(iv) Bombay Baroda and Central India, (v) Eastern Bengal, (vi) Calcutta 
and South Eastern (later merged in the Eastern Bengal), (vii) Scinde, 
Punjab and Delhi (absorbed by the North-Western), and (viii) Great 
Southern of India (later South Indian) Railways. The contract was that 
the East India Company (or Secretary of State for India) would provide 
with the land and guarantee interest on the capital outlay according to 
the market rate and that the Government would retain half of any surplus 
profit in any half year. The usual period of lease was 99 years, but 
the State reserved the right to take over any line after 25 or 50 years 
upon certain terms. But as the expectations in regard to profits were 
not in all instances reached, the original policy had to be given up, and 
in 1869. the decision was reached to raise the capital required for railway 
construction in India by direct State agency and to make working 
expenditure a charge on current revenues. The Government also 
surrendered the right of preemption at the end of 25 years in case of 
certain guaranteed lines in exchange for the right to half the surplus 
profits in any half year. Later on when the Famine Commission, 
appointed alter the great famine of 1877-78, remarked that the railway 
construction in India was still 5,000 miles short of the mileage required 
to meet the consequences of the famine, an attempt was again made to 
attract private capital under guarantee. The general practice in respect 
of guaranteed companies formed before 1869 and since 1881 has been 
to terminate the contracts at the earliest possible date. Since 1880 the 
Government has been exercising wide, control over the methods of rail¬ 
way working and the Government can take possession of the lines under 
specified terms if it will repay at par the capital of the companies. A 
table follows showing earlier conditions of the original eight lines: 


Lines 

Date of first 

Openin. 

% date of 

Mileage 

■ covered 


Contract with 

the first part 

at the 

end 

of 


Govt. 




years 







1858 

1863 

1868 

Great Indian Peninsula 1849 

April 

18, 

1850 

194 

553 

475 

East Indian 

1849 

August 


j 854 

M 1 

937 

1353 

Madras 

1852 

J ul y 

1, 

1856 

95 

447 

678 

Bombay, Baroda 

1855 

Feb. 

10. 

i860 


185 

305 

Scinde, Punjab and 


' May 

13 . 

1861 



Delhi 

1855 l 

• A P ri l 

10, 

1862 


150 

408 

Eastern Bengal 

1858 

Sent. 

v 

29. 

1862 

♦ • * 

no 

114 

Great Southern India 

1858 

July 

15 . 

,1861 

• • • 

79 

168 
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A list follows of some other lines and their first opening days; 
1856 July 1 Madras and South- 1S77 May 1 Burma 

Q , ,, ern Marhatta 1880 April 6 Bengal-Nagpur 

i860 May 23 South Indian 1884 April 2 Bengal and North- 

Jjj” 1 J* ay 13 North-Western Western 

i»02 June 24 Jodhpur 1884 Oct. 12 Rohilakhand- 


1002 June 24 Jodhpur 1884 Oct. 12 Rohilakhand- 

o n Kumaon 

*074 Uct. 9 Nizam 1895 July 1 Assam-Bengal 

.. M&in Division: The principal broad divisions are three, firstly 
e railways owned and worked by the State viz., the North-Western, the 

the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula; 
secondly four owned by the State but worked on its behalf 

y c r pameS en 3 °y in g a guarantee of interest from Government, 
n n ’ 1 ombay Baroda and Central India, Madras and Southern Marhatta, 
hv n . a SP ur a nd^South Indian Railways; and thirdly, some lines owned 
nl PJ va e , com panies, some of them being worked by the owning com- 
P f ' aD ^ S ° m u e by the State or companies working State-owned 
’ Vlz - the Bengal and North-Western and Rohilakhand and 

Tirh.ft •, he Uvo J s y stems were combined under the name of Oudh and 
There came K under State Management from Jan. i 943 . 

District Board, * Th '^ ° Wned b T Indian States « 

on M u Th length of the Indian railway system as 

. l “ ch W> V 9 -D.r 5 6 miles- The standard gauge 

adopted in l 8 °o. IeaSOnS eC0n0ray • metre gaugR (W-?*! wfs 
the ^ZlTTlnZ '^th Ie h r e taL nd L a enemf 1WayS ACt ° £ ** ^ d 

Etri d H: u SF g r 

kS£ v ““ "*‘ 1 ' “fl provisio.. according **to ,K 
Finances ofthe separated . from the General 

sanction capital expenditure on m a 924 and ,. m x 9 26 the powers to 
accrued to the Governor-General in Council UP t0 ^ I ’ I2 5 ' 00 ° 

- merits were extensively taken nn in ’ * m P r pvements and develop- 

i°r financial stringency The mnn#>v f ** year .^* "hich had to he curtailed 
could only be found with a hSw y l ^ a P ltal expenditure on railways 

proven,^ became un^ofiSw^Vm^of T"* a “ d c ° ns ^ e »% «*- 
ways, viz., Buraia, E Trio L £ h company-managed rail- 

under State-management at this time.’ a ° d Southern Pun i ab were taken 

The Railway Board ’ 'T'V»o t? ■ > _ 

Commissioner, a Financial cJL™- Way Board at present consists of Chief 
Constitution has been based °*™ ss J oner and a Member. Its reorganized 
Committee Report of 1021 2 Lm pnnciples underlying the Acworth 

the Railway Board is empowered^ ^ ?* lway , P r °gramme, 

economy and to settle die, Tk. d ate questions of policy and 

Companies working the Indian ‘ Board of Directors in London of 

Agents in India. The India Office , c 1 ° mnlunicate ‘ hro “gh their 

a Government Director. Under th* S tro 3 the act,ons of these Boards by 

under the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
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executive authority of the railways has to be exercised by a Federal Rail¬ 
way Authority, the appointment of the President of that body resting 
with the Governor-General. The act also provides for the Railway Fund, 
Railway Tribunal, etc. 


Railway Statistics 


Year 

CAPITAL AT CHARGE AND EARNINGS 
Total route Capital at Percentage of net 

Percentage of 


mileage 

charge to earnings on capital 

working 

3928-29 

40,950 

end of year 
{crores of Rs.) 

8,31 

at charge expenses to gross 

earnings 
5-32 62.77 

1937-38 

41,076 

8,46 

4-49 

04-73 

1938-39 

4 I.I 34 

8,48 

4.24 

64.44 

1939-40 

41,156 

8,53 

4.61 

64'75 

1940-41 

41,052 

8,54 

423 

64-75 

1941-42 

40,477 

8,48 

7-59 

»«• 

1942-43 

40,525 

8,50 

9-57 

• * * 

1943-44 

40,512 

8.58 

9.89 

• • • 


RAILWAY STATISTICS 1939-40 


Ownership Mileage Capital at Charge 

{In crores of Rs .) 

State Railways worked by State 15,616 ... 464 

State Railways managed by Companies 14,095 ... 292 

Other lines n .445 ••• J 97 

Route mileage opened for traffic at end of i 939 ' 4 ° 

Broad Gauge (5V) ••• 21,154 

Metre Gauge ( 3 '- 3 i") •** r 5^99 

Narrow Gauges (2'-6") and (2'-o") ... 4> IQ 3 . 

Total Route mileage ... 4 I * I 5 ^ 

(In crores of Rs.) Capital at charge to end of year ... 848 

,, ,, Gross earnings ... 107 

,, ,, Working expenses ... 7 1 

,, ,, Net earnings ... 36 

Percentage of net earnings on capital at charges ... 4.61 

Percentage of working expenses to gross earnings ... 66.75 


No. of passengers— 

000 1st Class 
,, 2nd Class 
,, Inter Class 
„ 3rd Class 

Total {in ooo’s) 

Average rates charged per mile 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
Inter Class 
3rd Class 
Weights carried 

Average rate charged per ton per mile 


355 

3.959 

19,838 

513.523 

529.675 

17.4 pies 
8.59 pies 
4.07 pies 
2.97 pies 
92,179,000 ton9. 
5.93 pies 


LABOUR IN INDIA 



RECENT STATISTICS 


1940-41 

Route Mileage 41.052 

Gross earnings (Rs. Lakhs) 12,636 

No. of Passengers (ooo's) 575.132 

Goods carried (ooo’s tons) 92,780 

No. of Passengers (mile 

millions) *9«933 

No. of Goods (ton miles 

millions) 25,289 


1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

40.477 

40.525 

40,512 

14.469 

16,788 

19.879 

623,163 

622,333 

778,000 

96,995 

95.258 

95.258 

22,020 

24,186 

• • • 

28,043 

28,107 

• « » 


Railways Finance 

The 1944*45 Accounts put the actual surplus at Rs. 49.89 crores of 
which Rs. 32 crores were credited to general revenue and Rs. 17.89 crores 
were added to Railway Reserve. The net surplus in the Revised Esti¬ 
mates for 1945-46 is put at Rs. 32.07 crores of which Rs. 32 crores are 
to be credited to general revenue and Rs. 7 lakhs to Railway Reserve 


LABOUR IN IN INDIA 

^ v, The P roblem of Indian labour is not merely the problem of industrial 
labour. Apart from the wage-earners in factories, the wage-earners in 
the field and in small cottage industries and workshops, which are not 
enumerated as factories and which do not come under the benignant 
provision of factory taws or labour laws, number millions. There are more 
than 15 million industrial workers in India, but of these only some 2 
million are factory workers. If we include the 32 million landless 
agricultural labourers, it would appear that labourers in India are a 
major class and their welfare is a major national problem. Labour in 
India is a new force. It is only since the war of 1914-18 that labour as 

fte existence 11 felt Th 1 P -° d , UC ^ n 1 h f be g un to assert itself and make 
its existence felt. The industrial labour—the wage-earners form a 

microscopic minority in India. Prices and cost of living in India had 

men enormously during the last war; but after the war. the rise in prices 

belan 0 industri 6 ? 1 ^ > ut att ?> n ® d hei g hts unprecedented in India. In 1920 

throughout io^ wh ‘ C , Sprt ? d with the ra pidity of epidemics 

1921-^s mor« 5 rt a n° d persisted with virulence during 1922-25. During 

place m ”£1 i°°J ,tnkes burred in India, of which 396 took 

cognized in both the (~k a b 9 ^ r as a political force in India has been re- 
^ "qio in . Constitution A cts of 1919 and 1935. Under the Act 

but under the Act pr , ovmcial legislatures labour had nominated members 

provS lertsl^.L .? 3 3- U bour has been granted representation on 

Office ^ f '" ' F nder the auspices of the International Labour 

takffie keen ■ ° £ Matrons, the Government of India had been 

to brfne condirin«Q nf* Va ?? U9 J abour problems in India and attempting 

gressivo crnmtripc «{ *v, WOr ^ 1 °8 hours in line with the conditions in pro- 

5eirXhen E ^ WOrl f two decades following 1923, i.e., the 

rise growth and S ^° 1 m P ensatlon Ac t w *s passed, marked the 

of legislations truaraS?' 11011 ? f movement in India and a series 

was Massed bot^lS th!> r* 9un ? ay benefit s and privileges to Indian labour 
was passed both by the central and the provincial legislatures in India. 
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LABOUR IN RECENT YEARS 

The first Factory Act was passed in 1881 and the second in 1891. But 
there was no further advance in factory legislation during the next twenty 
years. By the Act of 1911 the hours of male adult workers were, for the 
first time, restricted by law and more extensive provisions relating to 
health and safety were introduced. Then came the Great War of 1914-18. 
The rising prices and profits and the general discontent led to increased 
consciousness of power and a growing unwillingness to accept disagree¬ 
able conditions; the war had done much to open the eyes of our workers 
to the conditions of work outside India and our Government also sent 
representations to the first International Labour Conference, which met 
at Washington in 1919. 

The Factories Act of 1922 (amended by the Acts of 1923, 1926, and 
*934) prescribes a daily, as well as a weekly limit to the hours of work 
in factories; the law also insists on certain conditions with regard to 
ventilation, light and temperature being observed to secure workers 
against danger to health or serious discomfort, and also provides for rest 
intervals and a weekly holiday. Some provinces have passed Maternity 
Benefit Acts, by which leave of absence is granted to women workers for 
a certain period before and after confinement, while all the provinces have 
appointed Factory Inspectors. Some provinces have made rules requiring 
the provision of first-aid appliances, sterilized dressings, etc., for the 
benefit of workers, who may get hurt in spite of all precautions. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1926 (as amended in 1929, 1931, and 
1933) provides that the worker or his family should be compensated for 
certain kinds of injury, or death -while on duty, according to a fixed 
scale. 

There were few industrial disputes in India during the last century. 

It was in the second decade of the present century that the strike came 
to be regarded as an ordinary weapon of industrial warfare; the strike 
situation was very serious immediately after the conclusion of the Great 
War, but the next few years were comparatively quiet. The millowners, 
however, tried to introduce rationalization and new methods of work, and 
there were several big strikes in 1928. The next year was a very im¬ 
portant year in the history of our labour movement. The all-India Com¬ 
munist workers were arrested and tried at Meerut and 26 workers were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment on 16th January 1933. The 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour arrived in India on nth October 
and a Court of Inquiry was set up in Bombay, which recommended the 
constitution of a joint tribunal of arbitration, to which a dispute could 
be referred after a strike. 

The central organization of the trade union movement in India, 
namely the All-India Trade Union Congress (which had been inaugurated 
in 1920 and to which most of the important unions in this country were 
affiliated) met for its tenth annual session in November, 1929, at Nagpur 
and passed several important resolutions, but some moderate workers 
seceded from this organization and set up a separate federation called 
the Indian Trades Union Federation. In 1935, however, a Joint Com¬ 
mittee of the two organizations, viz., the All-India Trade Union Congress 
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and the National Trades Union Federation (1933), was formed with a view 
to promoting unity which has only recently been achieved. 

In 1931 the Royal Commission’s Report was published. Some of its 
recommendations are very valuable indeed. The Indian Factories Act 
based on the Royal Commission's recommendations was passed into law 
in 1934 : the Factories (Amendment) Act 1940, passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, was brought into operation from 9th April 1940. Provin¬ 
cial autonomy was established in 1937 and Congress Ministries were set 
up in several provinces. In Bombay, Bihar, C. P. and U. P., Com¬ 
mittees of Inquiry were appointed to examine existing levels of wages and 
conditions of employment and to make recommendations. The various 
Boards and Committees made several recommendations, some of which 
were accepted. The labourers' representatives in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, however, very vigorously opposed the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1938, as it sought to deprive the workers of their fundamental 
right to strike work; a one-day strike was organized on the 7th November, 
and the police had to open fire on two occasions. Yet this Act is re¬ 
garded by some as perhaps the most advanced piece of labour legislation 
ever attempted in this country. Several Labour Inquiry Committees have 
recently been appointed in the various provinces; the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee in October, 1937: the Cawnpore Labour 
Inquiry Committee in November, 1937 (with Dr. Rajendra Prasad as 
Chairman); the Central Provinces Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, in 
February 1938; and the Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee, in March 1938 
(again with Dr. Rajendra Prasad as Chairman). 


The outbreak of War in September, 1939 affected all the principal 
industries in India and all her industrial workers. Everywhere millowners 
had been trying to reduce costs of production, but with a great demand 
for commodities of all varieties, prices began to rise and factory em¬ 
ployees began to demand increases in wages in the form of dearness of 
food or war allowances. Discussions were held with the object of securing 
agreement on the extent of relief to be granted. Some reasonable con¬ 
cessions were granted. A Committee of Inquiry was appointed in C. P. 
and it recommended that a dearness allowance should be granted to 
the workers. In Bombay too the Government appointed Industrial 
wf S Kf’ nd Boardi ? of Conciliation; in most cases dearness allowances 

grant( : d r , n other P arts 0* the country also various similar 
oSfnM«L Were adopted - Under National Service (Technical Personnel) 
r- I94 °' P assc d on 28th June of the same year, the Central 

TrihnS il S'S empowered to constitute National Service Labour 
for nntifWi , “ferent parts of the country for finding necessary workers 
rion th^ 9 ‘. 10 ? rder t0 efIect co-ordination in labour legisla- 
Calcutta in em f >er °I the Government of India held conferences in 

labour f^l- 1 ai J d the a 8 enda comprised several benevolent 

fon^wed hv ?? des Dis P utc Act. These conference were 

over hv thl Conference held at New Delhi and presided 

over by the Labour Member of the Government of India. 

trial a rising prices since the end of 1941, wages of indus- 

JQV) Ievei rer Ri.f V «in br0ad1 ^ s P^ kil| g enhanced cent per cent above 

‘ ut sl ? C j prices have more than trebled, there has been 
acute unrest among industrial workers since the end of hostilities. 
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War & Industrial Workers : The Government, Railway authorities, 
and owners of big factories and industries provided during 3942-45, dea ^ 
ness allowances on an increasing scale to workers in response to the au- 
round rises in prices of essential commodities. Increased provision for 
A. R. P. protection in factories, where necessary, and for supply of food¬ 
stuff at moderate prices are two other mentionable measures taken by 
industrial employees under inspiration and pressure from the Government. 

Labour in Indian Mines and Railways, etc.: The Indian Mines Act 
of 1923 (as amended in 1935) has introduced certain changes m the condi¬ 
tions of employment of labour in the mines; there are some Ahnes Bo^ds 
of Health, which look after the health of the labour force. A U raitays 
workshops come under the Indian Railway (Amendment) Act of 1930, 
which gave effect to the Government’s statutory obligations under the 
International Labour Conventions. The Tea Districts Emigrant Labo 
Act, 1932, is based on some of the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour. In August 1937 was published the programme of 
the Congress Ministry in Bombay regarding the welfare of the industrial 
worker "They visualize the development of a comprehensive system of 
soda” "insurance and have under consideration the feasibility of legisla- 
tion for the grant of leave with pay during periods of sickness, in the 
hope that it will pave the way for sickness insurance. There are con¬ 
siderable difficulties in the way of introduction and enforcement of social 

insurance in India.” 

The Indian trade union movement has grown stronger and stronger 
during the last few years; still its progress in India is not comparable 
with the progress in the west. The labour force is . heterogeneous in 
character and effective combination is very difficult indeed. Gradually, 
however, matters may be expected to improve in all these respects. 

Read Sections on Communist Party of India, The Radical Democratic 
Party tnd ^dZ Federation of Labour, All-India Trade Union Congress. 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP 


Year 

1928- 29 

1 929 - 3 0 

1930- 31 

I 93 1 ' 3 2 

3932-33 

1933-34 

I 934'35 

3935-36 

1936-37 

3937-38 

1938 - 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 
1942-43 


No. of trade unions 
registered 

75 

104 

119 

133 

170 

191 

213 

241 

262 

420 

555 

667 

711 

693 


Membership 

181,077 

242,355 

219,115 

235,693 

237,369 

208,071 

284,938 

268,326 

257,308 

39 °,ii 2 

399.159 

513.338 

533.832 

685,299 


AND INCOME 

Income (including 
balance carried over 
from previous year) 

Rs. 

• • • 

832,707 

722,192 

958,865 

1 , 139,936 

1,034,119 

1,090,046 

1.244.927 
1,060,105 
1 , 313.772 
1,382,176 

1,121,797 

1.212.927 
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FACTORY LABOURERS IN BRITISH INDIA 


Year 

No. of 
Factories 

Average daily 
attendance 

1894 

815 

349 . 8 io 

1910 

2,359 

792 , 5 H 

1914 

2,936 

950,973 

1918 

3,436 

1,122,922 

1926 

7,251 

1,518,391 

1930 

8,148 

1,528,302 


Year 

No. of 
Factories 

Average daily 
attendance 

1936 

i V 

9.323 

1,652,147 

1937 (a) 

8,930 

1,675,869 

1938 

9,743 

I ' 737>755 

1938 

10,466 

x * 75 x > x 37 

1940 

10,900 

1,844,400 

1943 

13,209 

2,436,766 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA 


Year 

Number 
of disputes 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 

1921 

369 

600,351 

1922 

278 

435,434 

x 923 

213 

301,044 

•1924 

x 33 

312,462 

1925 

x 34 

270.423 

1926 

128 

186,811 

1927 

129 

i 3 i »655 

1928 

203 

506,851 

1929 

141 

532,016 

1930 

148 

196,301 

I 93 x 

166 

203,008 


Year 

Number 
of disputes 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 

1932 

118 

128,099 

x 933 

146 

164,938 

x 934 

x 59 

220,808 

x 935 

x 45 

114.217 

x 936 

x 57 

169,029 

x 937 

379 

647,801 

1938 

399 

401,075 

1939 

406 

409,189 

1940 

322 

452,539 

1942 

694 

772,653 

x 943 

716 

525.088 


INDIAN CURRENCY 

when Th thc hi n 1 esent° f r,ln«i an CUrre " cy Poetically dates from the year 1835 

measure of P value fofall ’“rv h StaDdard COin and the standard 
of Indian currency per.^df' ^ 

value 7 of ^'rup^e wfs XtefmTnf/w" g thi3 peri ° d ' the e!cchan « e 
silver content 0 P f thTrucee referen , ce t0 the g° ld value of the 

widely fluctuated in reinr.«®<» ® xc ^ange value of the rupee, therefore, 

Afte/1870, there was ?, uctuation in fl oId P rice 0 * silver, 

the demonetization of .iivpr k f 10 th r e pnce of Sllver ' consequent upon 
aboliti^ of bime^lHr “T of the European countries, and the 

sSted°in hkvyd^iat^of^ A ° enQrm0U9 fal1 in silver re- 

India underwent severe monetl rUpee . exchan S e - The Government of 
was in this state of things tW^ 10 ? 68 m remittm £ Home Charges. It 
pointed to recommend that the famous Herschell Committee was ap- 

The Committee ^ a stable currenc ^ in ^dia. 

in order to create an artificS S ( t0ppage of f 5 ce coina 8 e silver 

that is. 4 d. (gold) should uYnLfSi tr ?! rupe ? S ,n India and su £gcsted 
- — K ’ _ d ultl tnately be the exchange ratio for the rupee. 

(a) Since x 937 Burma figures excluded. 

18 
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11 . 1894-1900. Period of Transition : Indian mints were closed, 

but the fall in the price of silver could not be arrested, nor the exchange 
value of the rupee could be stabilized. But in the course of a few years 
the desired results were obtained and there was a scarcity of rupees in 
India and a rise in the exchange value of the rupee followed. By 1898, 
the rupee exchange had slowly risen to about is. 4d. It was at this 
stage that the Government of India appointed the Fowler Committee for 
recommending measures for establishing a gold exchange standard in 
India. The Fowler Committee recommended that: (i) The rupee ratio 
was to be Re. 1: is. ^d. (gold). (2) Sovereigns were to be minted in 
India and freely exchanged with rupees at Rs. 15 per sovereign. (3) The 
rupee was to continue to be an unlimited legal tender. Government of 
India introduced a currency system which was effective from 1900, the 
main features whereof were: (1) India had a gold exchange standard, the 
rupee exchange being maintained at is. 4d. (gold) by making available 
gold exchange in London to remitters in India and by supplying in India 
rupee exchange to remitters in England. The exchange rate was main* 
tained between the two specie points is. 3-2g/32d. and is. 4$d. In 
maintaining the above exchange rate the Government of India had to 
build up gold or sterling reserves in London and rupee reserves in India. 

111 . 1901-1916. The Gold Exchange Standard : With the excep¬ 

tion of the years 1907-08 the gold exchange standard worked admirably. 
It maintained a rising level of industrial production in India and stability 
of internal prices. But owing to the outbreak of the war in August 
1914, both Indian currency and exchange were put to severe strain. 
Hithertofore the Government of India had issued gold at the rate of £1 = 
Rs. 15, but with the outbreak of the war the issue of gold was stopped. 
The gold exchange standard was maintained up to the end of 1916, when 
it was suspended owing to the fact that balance of trade in favour of 
India had been so enormous that rupee resources of the Government were 
insufficient to cash all the drafts on India. 


IV. 1916-1920. Silver Standard : Due to rise in the price of silver 
and also to nervous hoarding of gold and silver by the people of India it 
was found more and more difficult to supply sufficient rupees for financing 
the increasing trade and commerce in India during a period of rising 
price. India, therefore, reverted to the silver standard. After the end 
of hostilities the Government of India attempted to re-establish gold 
exchange standard. 


V. 1920-21. Temporary Gold Exchange Standard: On the re¬ 
commendations of the Babington-Smitb Committee of 1920, the Govern¬ 
ment of India fixed the exchange ratio for the rupee at 2s. gold in 1920. 
Meanwhile, England went off gold standard with the result that sterling 
began to depreciate heavily in terms of gold and dollar. Rupee began 
to appreciate in terms of sterling with every fall in its purchasing power. 


VI. 1921-26. Transition: The price of silver had in the meantime 
risen so high that the Government of India found it expedient to give 
up gold exchange standard and leave everything to itself. The rupee 
exchange, fixed at 2s. (gold) had meanwhile risen to 2s. 8d. sterling, and 
taking advantage of this favourable exchange, Indian traders and busi¬ 
ness men began to place heavy orders in England for sundry manufactur- 
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ed articles, and Indian exports were severely discouraged. This produced 
the natural reaction, viz., depreciation of exchange. In 1921 it reached 
is. 3d. and eventually is. But very soon the demand for Indian mate¬ 
rials and agricultural produces rose and the exchange began to rise step 

by step till m 1925 it reached is. 6d. sterling. At this stage England 
again hnked her currency to gold. 

VII. 1927-31. Gold-Bullion Standard : The rupee became equal to 
is. 6d. (gold). The Government of India appointed the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on. Indian Currency and Exchange, the Hilton-Young Commission, 
ihe mam recommendations of the Commission, which published its report 
in 1926, were that: 1. Rupee was to be stabilised at is. 6d. gold. 
2. India was to have a gold bullion standard, the Government of India 
undertaking to sell and purchase gold at fixed prices. 3. A central bank 
ot issue which was to act both as a Government’s bank and a bankers’ 
oank was to be established. The Commission made some other minor re¬ 
commendations. In pursuance of the recommendations of the Commission 
the rupee exchange was stabilized at is. 6d. (gold) and the Government 
. bn ^ undertook to sell and buy gold at fixed prices, and gold bullion 
r^f rd i '? S I SOUght be established in India by the Currency and 
A r ct , of J 9 2 7 - But there was some flaw in the Act: the Govern- 

“1? h °f„: I nn dla Th“ d 1 the ' r 0pti0D give sterlin 8 exchange in place of 
th^ d Tir ThlS * cI 5 us< ! P ave the Government the power to convert 
necesS4. bU ° n d mto a sterlin S exchange standard whenever 

^ n J- 1951 to Date. Sterling Exchange Standard : When Eneland 

1S still at work. The maintenance of the exchange at is 6d 
P ^Kr g h h f been entrusted t0 thc Reserve Bank of Indfa since it was 
chanie h k" I935 ' a ? d **“ Reserve Bank °f Mia maintains the ex 

v l » y ., bu .SKd''S "..sprint %r‘„r i s 

INDIAN PAPER CURRENCY 

of th° precedtn^vea^ 611 ^, W » S «. 1 ^ roduced as early as 1862 under an Act 

and Finance Member H ° n ' J ames WiJs ? n » a famous economist 

scheme of a ^ * be Government of India had formulated the 

P^r cuLnc^ P wa s U mo e d n eXi° r ^ ^ to the «i 4 the Indian 
fiduciary portion of • Cd ° D tbe fixed fiduciary principle. The 
to be tesuS beyond the SrkT i- 11 *- Whatever currency note was 

coins or rupees or gold and silv^K »“ ltatl0 T n was to be backed by gold 
of the war of ioif tha* lu 6 lt was only after the outbreak 

increased till it reached^! he fiduc,ar y issue ^ aD to be gradually 

act of 102^ the currpnr^ 11)6 . max,mum mark of Rs. 120 crorcs. By an 

by the provision that in Th In a Way linked to the Indian mone y market 

up to Rs. iT crores to the i^ “f™ 1the Currency ° ffice might advance 
^ crores to the Imperial Bank of India against internal bills 
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of exchange. The paper currency system underwent several changes in 
the course of the next few years. But in general the fixed fiduciary 
principle was observed. With the establishment of the Reserve Bank of 
India the monopoly of note-issue was given over to the Bank. Since 1942 
the expansion of the Paper Currency has been phenomenal. The gross 
circulation which was Rs. 257.7 crores on 31.3.41 rose to Rs. 891.8 crores 
on 31.3.44. Even after the war the expansion has gone on uninterrupted. 
The gross circulation on 14.6.46. stood at Rs. 1,254 crores. 

The present currency system comprises the silver rupee, the notes of 
different denominations issued by the Reserve Bank of India both 
unlimited legal tenders-and subsidiary coins such as 8a, 4a, 2a 1 
pice and 1 pie pieces. At present Re. 1, Rs. 2, Rs. 5, Rs. 10 and Rs- 
notes are full legal tender while Rs. 500, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 10,000 notes 
have been demonetised. The subsidiary coins are all token coins and 
limited legal tender. The rupee, the standard, of value 1S ^ 

a token coin containing 165 grains of silver and i;> grains of alloy. 
After the outbreak of the present war and particularly after the coUapse 
of France in June 1940 there were mad demands for whole rupees, and 
the Government of India found themselves compelled to introduce Re. r 
notes and quarternary rupees, half-rupees and quarter rupees. The 
coinage of quarternary pieces has recently been stopped and only nickel 
rupees, £ rupees and £ rupees are being struck at the mint. 

NOTES IN CIRCULATION & ASSETS OF PAPER CURRENCY 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 

( A 

Held in India 


Gross circulation Gold Rupee 


1935 

1937 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


■36 

38 

40 

4 1 
421 

43 

44 


195-68 

214,03 

238,55 

257,66 

421,06 

646,68 

891,78 


41.55 

41.55 

44 . 42 * 

44 . 42 * 

44 , 42 * 

44.42 

44.42 


com 

59 . 4 1 

43.42 
55-94 
35 . 8 i 
27.53 
14.32 
12,00 


Govt, of 
India 
securities 
24.43 
27.39 
38,35 
48,57 
136,29 
186,45 
58,33 


t s ) 
Held 
Gold 
bullion 

2.87 

1.87 


abroad 

Sterling 

securities 

67.32 

78,81 
• • • 

129.97 
212,85$ 

4°r,49 

777,03 


COINAGE 


During 1835-1943 the total number of whole rupees coined at Indian 
Mints was 705-45,92.598. Of these 270,20,56 128 were coined at Calcutta 
10,76,07,305 at Madras; 4.23.51.29.165 at Bombay and 98,00,000 # at 
Lahore. Rupee coins minted in 1943 amounted to Rs. 6.70 crores against 
Rs. 23.75 crores in 1942. The following figures show the mintage of 
different coins in India during I 943 - 44 * 


* Total gold held in India and abroad, 
is at least 3 times the book value. 

f Burma circulation Rs. 28,34 lakhs. 
i The whole of the Sterling Section. 


The market value of this gold 
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Quarternary Rupees 
,, Half Rupees 
,, Quarter-Rupees 
Nickel 2-Annas 


Rs. 


7,47,00,636 

6,07,00,000 

5»7S,35.893 

3 * 5 °» 7 2 > 5 00 


Nickel Anna 
Nickel £ Anna 
Single Pice 
Total Coinage 


Rs. 

3,24,92,000 

1,44,78,000 

34,28,988 

27,87,08,016 


BANKING IN INDIA 

Banking in India may be placed under two broad divisions: 
(1) Indigenous Banking, and (2) Modern Banking. Indigenous Banking 
comprises the numerous money-lenders, the Mahajan—big and small— 
whose number is very large and whose activities are extensive. Even 
in the great cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, not to speak of the 
smaller cities and towns, indigenous bankers form an important com¬ 
ponent of the money-market. Though it may sound paradoxical, a con¬ 
siderable and rather the major part of the discounting business is done 
by indigenous bankers, while mortgage-banking is almost entirely in their 
hands. The volume of the total transactions done by indigenous money¬ 
lenders is many times that of the turn-over of modern banks. The 
indigenous bankers do diverse kinds of banking activities. Apart from 
the common function of working as financiers to the cultivators and 
individuals in different parts of the country, they finance the movement 
of agricultural crops from one place to another, finance trade and com¬ 
merce, remit funds with the help of Hundis. discount and rediscount 
Hundis. The discounting trade is almost entirely in the hands of 
Marwaris and Bhatias. The leading indigenous discount brokers, known 
as Shroffs, are recognized by big modern banks. In a busy season it may 
so happen that a third of the bills re-discounted by the Imperial Bank 
of India are Hundis. Though the ordinary Mahajans are not organized, 
the shroffs follow a quite organized business with elaborate rules of busi¬ 
ness and admirable business integrity. 

Modern banking in India dates back to the early iSth century. But 
the joint-stock banks of to-day are not as old as that, though Dr. H. 
Sinha, in his Early European Banking in India has established the 
existence of banks in India working on joint-stock principles at a time 
when joint-stock banking was unknown even in England. The pioneers 
of modern banking in India were the European Agency Houses which 
developed banking business since 1813. From the East India Company's 
days down to 1912, modern banks had made considerable progress in the 
ace of great handicaps. But in and since 1913, the progress was much 
hampered by a series of bank failures in India. Since 1920, however, 
mgs have taken a better turn. The number of banks closing their doors 
has diminished. The establishment of the Imperial Bank of India in 

. f. r °* t ^ le Reserve Bank of India in 1935, has given strength 
, rganization to the modern banking system. Hithertofore, the 
. , e * 7 ? b ? nks . had no bakers’ bank at their back. The banking system 

l“ dia has been modelled principally on the English system. State 
ro over banking is, therefo re, minimum in India. It was only in 

fa ^ u re of Alliance Bank and Bengal National Bank, however, 
g v a temporary shock to the growth of banking in India. 
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1936 that the Indian Companies Act was amended for ensuring larger 
working and paid-up capital for Indian joint-stock banks. In the 
absence of separate and complete banking laws in the country, this is 
a welcome move. Modem banking in India comprises: (1) The Reserve 
Bank of India: {2) The Imperial Bank of India; (3) the Exchange Banks; 
(4) the Indian Joint Stock Banks and (5) the big Co-operative Banks. 

The Reserve Bank of India*: Established in 1935 under an Act of 
1934, the Reserve Bank of India is a share-holders' bank. It is a ban¬ 
kers' bank and the Government’s banker as well. It enjoys the monopoly 
of note-issue in India and is entrusted with the responsibility of maintain¬ 
ing the foreign exchange at about is. 6d. (sterling) by the sale of sterling 
or sterling exchange. Banks working in India are to deposit with the 
Reserve Bank 5 per cent of their time liability and 2 per cent of their 
demand liability. The Reserve Bank was expected to effect the much 
desired co-ordination between currency and credit, but there has not 
as yet been, since its establishment in 1935, any serious occasion for the 
Reserve Bank for doing, considerable re-discounting business. In spite 
of the last war and the increase in trade demand for money, funds 
in the market seem to have been plentiful, with the result that the Im¬ 
perial and Exchange Banks and big Indian Joint Stock Banks are still 
doing the discounting and re-discounting business with their own funds. 
Another happy feature in the Indian money market has been that the 
Reserve Bank has not yet increased the bank rate which continues to 
be 3 per cent as usual. 

The Imperial Bank of India : This is the biggest Indian share¬ 
holders’ bank and it commands very considerable transactions. Its posi¬ 
tion is unique and it stands as a class by itself. Before the establish¬ 
ment of the Reserve Bank of India, the Imperial Bank was the Govern¬ 
ment’s banker, and in a way the bankers' bank in India. Of all the 
banks working in India the Imperial Bank has the largest number of 
branches and the biggest working capital. It can now deal with foreign 
exchange, as it is no longer the Government's banker or the Central 
Bank in India. Exchange Banks: These are foreign banks, with their 
head offices in foreign countries. Their business and financial resources 
are of immense size compared to those of Indian joint stock banks. 
Usually the British banks in India command the largest volumes of 
transaction. Though mainly dealing in foreign exchange and in financing 
export and import trade, these banks compete with Indian joint-stock 
banks in internal banking. Indian Joint-Stock Banks: These are placed 
under two categories; the big joint-stock banks and small banks. The 
statistical tables appended hereto show the growth of joint-stock banking 
capital in India. Though the smaller joint-stock banks yet have many 
things to be desired. the bigger banks have in recent years shown a 


* Section 33 (3) Reserve Bank Act provides that the maximum 
Government of India Rupee securities shall not exceed one-fourth of the 
assets of the Issue Dept, or Rs. 55 crores, whichever is greater or plus 
Rs. 10 crores with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council. This provision has been modified for enabling the Bank to 
purchase Rupee securities in place of repatriated Sterling Securities during 
the present War. 
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remarkable expansion. The Scheduled Banks: These are those, which are 
members of the Clearing House, and have certain minimum working 
capital. These banks have to furnish periodical returns to the Reserve 
Bank and to deposit, free of interest, funds \yith the Reserve Bank, 
which latter enjoys certain powers of supervision over these banks. 

PROGRESS OF BANKING IN INDIA 


(Figures in crores of Rupees) 


As at 31st. J. S. Banks * Exchange Banks Imperial Bank 


Dec. 

No. 

Capital & Deposits 
Reserves 

No. . 

Deposits in 
India 

Capital & Deposits 
Reserves 

1921 

65 

13 

80 

17 

75 

10 

66 

1929 

78 

13 

66 

18 

67 

11 

72 

1931 

88 

13 

66 

17 

67 

ir 

64 

1933 

89 

14 

76 

18 

7* 

11 

74 

1935 

100 

15 

90 

17 

76 

11 

79 

1937 

147 

15 

108.5 

18 

73 

11 

81 

1938 

163 

156 

107 

18 

67 

11 

Si.5 

1939 

170 

16 

no 

19 

74 

11 

SS 

1940 

180 

17 

125 

20 

85 

11 

96 

1941 

188 

19 

149 

17 

107 

it 

108 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

Statement of the Affairs of the Reserve Bank of India, Banking 
Department, as on the 14th June 1946. 


Liabilities. Rs. 

Capital Paid up 5,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund 5,00,00,000 

Deposits: — 

(a) Government: — 

(1) Central Govern¬ 


ment of India 

(2) Government of 
Burma 

(3) Other Govern¬ 
ment Accounts 

( b ) Banks 

(c) Others 

Bills Payable 
Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 


474,05,24,000 

23,81,000 

18,80,76,000 

106,70,02,000 

6,48,11,000 

3.64,49,000 

*8,45,48,000 

638,37,91,000 


Assets. 

Notes 

Rupee. Coin 
Subsidiary Coin 
Bills Purchased and 
Discounted; — 

(a) Internal 

( b ) External 

(c) Government 
Treasury Bills 

Balances held abroad f 
Loans and Advances 
to Governments 
Other Loans and 
Advances 
Investments 
Other Assets 

Total Assets 


Rs. 

9,01,55,000 

22,41,000 

1,85.000 


67,17,000 

584,49,46,000 

43,00,000 

75 ’°°° 

31,09,99,000 

12,41,73,000 


638,37.91.000 


. With paid-up capital of over a lakh of rupees 
T Includes Cash and Short-term Securities. 
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An Account pursuant to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, for 
the week ended the 14th June 1946. 


* * • 


Liabilities. 

Rs. 

Notes held in the Banking 
Department 
9,01,53,000 

Notes in circulation 
1,245,34,88,000 

Total Notes issued 


Rs. 


Issued Department. 

Assets. 

Rs. Rs. 

A. —Gold Coin and Bullion— 

(a) Held in India 
44,41,45,000 

( b ) Held outside India 

Sterling Securities 1,135,32,89,00c 
Total of A ... 1,179,74,34,000 

B. —Rupee Coin 16,78,04,000 

Government of India 

Rupee Securities 57,84,05,000 
Internal Bills of Exchange and 
other Commercial Paper 




HI 


1 , 254 , 36 , 43,000 


Total Liabilities 


1,254,36,43,000 


Total Assets ... 1,254,36,43,000 


Ratio of Total of A to Liabilities: 94.051 per cent. 


CONSOLIDATED POSITION OF SCHEDULED BANKS 


[In crores of Rupees) 



Demand 

Time 

Balance with 

Advances 

Bills 

Year 

liabilities liabilities Cash Reserve Bank 

in India 

discoun¬ 




of India 

& Burma 

ted. 

1936-37 

129 

101 6 

26 

95 

5 

1938-39 

130 

108 7 

16 

116 

5 

1939-40 

140 

106 7 

37 

126 

5 

1940-41 

164 

105 8 

36 

122 

4 

1941-42 

202 

104 10.6 

45*5 

116.03 

4.85 

1942-43 

306 

104 13 

56 

96 

2 

1943-44 

457 

143 21 

64 

156 

5-6 

3944 - 45 * 

624 

234 32 

92 

277 

13 

1945-46! 

711 

330 39 

IOI 

369 

20 



BANK RATES 



Imperial Bank Rate 

Imperial Bank Rate 

Reserve Bank Rate 

1925 

5-64 

1931 

7.04 

3937 

3-oo 

3926 

5-17 

3932 

503 

1938 

300 

1927 

5-73 

3933 

3*56 

3939 

3.00 

1928 

6.20 

3934 

3*50 

1940 

3.00 

1929 

6-33 

1935 

346 

1943 

3.00 

1930 

5.80 

1936 

3.00 

1942 

3.00 



3943 to July \*6 3.00 


• On 15-6-45. | 14-6-46. 



COMPANIES REGISTERED OUTSIDE INDIA 
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Clearing House Statistics 

{In crores of Rupees) 


1 Calcutta; 11 Bombay; 111 Madras; 
VI Cawnpore; VII Lahore; VIII Delhi. 

IV Karachi; 

V 

Rangoon; 

Year 

/ 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

VIII Total 

1918-19 

74i 

570 

25 

22 

74 

— 

—- 

- .. 

1.432 

1924-25 

945 

621 

56 

46 

117 

6 

6 

-- 

1,806 

1928-29 

1,094 

652 

66 

28 

125 

7 

9 

—-~ 

1,981 

1930*31 

866 

667 

50 

24 

I0 7 

6 

11 

— 

L731 

3 933~34 

831 

655 

53 

27 

56 

9 

10 

— 

1,641 

*937*38 

967 

815 

no 

36 

82 

12 

11 

18 

2,051 

*938*39 

935 

786 

99 

33 

81 

12 

10 

19 

!,975 

1939-40 

*. *54 

884 

100 

38 

98 

14 

11 

20 

2 >379 

1940-41 

1,008 

802 

109 

47 

119 

3 9 

16 

29 

2,149 

1941-42 

1.234 

1049 

*36 

59 

109 

30 

27 

41 

2,685 

*94 2 ~43( a ) 

1.075 

*345 

131 

78 

— 

56 

49 

82 

2,979 

*943*44( a ) 

I.7I9 

1967 

197 

101 

— 

101 

78 

119 

4.599 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES REGISTERED ELSEWHERE THAN 
IN INDIA, BUT WORKING IN BRITISH INDIA 


Class of Companies 


Banking and Loan 

Insurance 

Navigation 

Railways and Tramways 
Other Transit and Transport 

Trading and Manufacturing Companies 
Tea 

Other Planting Companies 
Coal Mining 
Gold Mining 

Cotton^MuIs* aDd QuarrylDg Compank ' 9 

Jute Mills 

Silk, Hemp, etc. 
Pressing ' Baiing ’ etc - 

Flour Mills 

Estate, Land and Building 
Other <!imS 


Number 


24 

141 

18 

15 

14 

345 

180 

20 

4 


Total 1938-39 827 


Paid-up Capital 

£ {1000) 

96,255 

78.129 

35 » 5 ii 

22,930 

11,912 

344.374 

26,758 

2,502 

240 


110,816 

272 

3.296 


150 


341 

307 

7,298 


741,089 


Rs. 298 cTore, to «e^c«vdy 4 fo? 3 ott« iDd “ de 163 “ 0 “ 
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JOINT STOCK COMPANIES IN INDIA 1939-40 


(•British India) (Indian States) 


Class of Companies 

Number 

Paid-up 
capital 
Rs. ( 000 ) 

Number 

Paid-up 
capital 
Rs. (000) 

Banking and Loan 

i ,797 

22,25,51 

420 

3,89.02 

Insurance 

601 

4*17*00 

31 

5*86 

Navigation 

47 

3,68,97 

1 

1.32 

Other Transit and Transport 

410 

4*90,18 

27 

9*53 

Railways and Tramways 
Trading & Manufacturing 

4 i 

14 * 73*80 

1 

6,96 

Companies 

4,728 

1,07,43,80 

299 

1,80,96 

Tea 

423 

12,71,06 

17 

59*43 

Other Planting Companies 

75 

82,24 

60 

1 * 14*79 

Coal Mining 

201 

8,08,68 

1 

63,21 

Gold Mining 

Other Mining & Quarrying 

4 

3 *M 

• • • 

• • • 

Companies 

92 

11,87,91 

12 

14.48 

Cotton Mills 

356 

33 * 93*59 

39 

5*05*07 

Jute Mills 

82 

20,46,75 

, 2 

2*54 

Mills for Wool, Silk, Hemp, . 
Cotton Ginning, Pressing, 

etc. 58 

2,46,06 

4 

14*47 

Baling, etc. 

140 

2,66,13 

5 

10,29 

Jute Presses, etc. 

34 

96,44 

1 

39 

Flour Mills 

27 

1,24,22 

4 

i *54 

Estate, Land and Building 

235 

12,75*27 

6 

i *45 

Sugar (including Jaggery) 

157 

10,97,56 

6 

66,54 

Other Companies 

865 

12,31,27 

68 

70,02 

Total 

10,368 

2,88,49,60 

1,004 

15 . 17*89 


EXCHANGE BANKS WHOSE HEAD OFFICE ARE NOT 

LOCATED IN INDIA 


Year 

No. of Banks Paid-up Capital 

Deposits in 

Cash Balances 



and Reserve 

India 

India 



(000 £) 

(000 Rs.) 

(000 i?s.) 

1928 

18 

187.923 

71. 13 * 86 

8*05,57 

i 93 t 

17 

185,964 

67,47,26 

8,80,73 

1933 

18 

143,080 

70,78,42 

7*71*96 

1935 

17 

137.034 

76,18,33 

12,55,08 (b) 

1936 * 

19 

128,292 

75 * 22,55 

10.35*31 ( 6 ) 

1937 (c) 

18 

128,312 

73 * 21,01 

10,58,05 (b) 

1938 


131.526 

67,20,42 

6,44,41 (b) 

1939 

19 

125,265 

74*07*82 

7,38,76 (b) 


{ Figures revised. 

(b) Includes balances with Reserve Bank of India. 

(c) Figures for years prior to 1937 include Burma. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE IN INDIA 


The following 
Insurance for the 


is a summary of 
year ended 30th 


the Report of the 
September, 1945. 


Superintendent of 


LIFE BUSINESS 

"J h ® tota ], num ^ r of insurers who stood registered under the Insur- 

Act - * 93 8 . ?n September 30, 1945. 'vas 330 of which 234 insurers 

nnf 5tlt “ ted m Indla and 9 6 out of India. One hundred and fifty- 
ne Indian insurers carry on life insurance business only, 47 carrv on 

Life and other classes of insurance business and 36 carry on only non- 

me business. Four non-Indian insurers carry on life insurance business 

An Y ’, 1 life and other classes of insurance business and 81 carry 

on only non-life business. 7 

hv B ” stness: “ The new life insurance business effected in India 
by Indan insurers during 1944. amounted to about 4.32,000 policies 

income 8 of rT 95 ' 20 , crores ' and yielding an annual premium 

rsf 1 ? c * ores * showing an increase over the previous vear 

of about 1 >49>000 in the number of nolirip<? 0 a ~ ^ ^ ^ 

effected 1y^ndiaTinsurlr^in tndiaTnd^in forced the^enTof thf^ 5 
amounted to about 19,40.000 policies insuring a sum of Rs ,66 ^ 

over ^i” m ;i„1 3Z2 1 ! 10 °T S “ 8an ^ 
Rs 72 0-7 rmrAc ; n 01 a . oufc 3 »i 2 ,ooo in the number of policies 

income. The corresponding 3 figure! fo^non Ind 26 ' D the pre,nium 

1.87,000 policies insuring a^um of Rs ™ insurers were about 

income of Rs. 4.,, crnre* tkp * * 76 98 crores . a °d having premium 

effected outside India bv Tndfon •„ * amoant . °* hfe insurance business 

amount rema^ng in force the e^Mh f nDg the year and the 
insuring a sum of R? 0 the end °* that y ear was about 9.200 policies 

sum of Rs. 18.73 crores respe™ively and Ub ° Ut 69 '°°° P ° Udes insuring a 

and ^onJndian" revenue in come for the year 1944 of Indian 
India was Rq oo ^ in res P e £t their life insurance business in 
out-go, including tLTf Rs , 6 i 3 crores respectively. The total 
Rs. *13.08 crores^m R? t$ dlsbursed . as claims, surrenders etc., was 
and R9. I.7T “5 ^ s * 4-42 respectively, the balance of Rs. 9.91 crores 
and non-Indian 6S re P resen tmg the increase in the life funds of Indian 

Auaian insurers respectively. 

insurers, durincr^fh ' <Tbe rate °* interest on mean life funds of Indian 
3 64 per cent year . after deduction of income-tax at source was 

as compared with 388 per cent in the previous year. The 
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total expenses of management expressed as a percentage of the premium 
income during the year worked out to 31.2 per cent as compared with 
27.9 per cent in the previous year. 

“The corresponding figures for non-Indian insurers were 3.35 per 
cent and 18.6 per cent as compared with 2.79 per cent and 16.0 per cent 
for the previous year.” 

Valuation : “Of the 35 new valuations of Indian insurers published 
in the Year-Book 23 disclosed, a surplus, in 10 of which the surplus was 
allocated to policy-holders and/or share-holders and in the case °f re¬ 
maining 14 the surplus was carried forward unappropriated and 11 dis¬ 
closed a deficit, in 3 of which the deficit was covered by the free paid-up 
capital and in the case of remaining 8, the deficit was not so covered. 

NON-LIFE BUSINESS 

Non-Life Business : "The net total Indian premium income of 
Indian insurers under business other than life insurance, was Rs. 3.22 
crores, comprising Rs. 1.79 crores from Fire Insurance, Rs. 0.77 crore 
from Marine Insurance and Rs. 0.66 crore from Miscellaneous Insurance, 
showing an increase of Rs. 0.13 crore in the case of Fire Insurance, 
Rs. 0.04 crore in the case of Marine Insurance and Rs. 0.16 crore in the 
case of Miscellaneous insurance. The corresponding figures for non- 
Indian insurers were: Fire Insurance, Rs. 1.66 crores, Marine Insurance, 
Rs. 1.70 crores and Miscellaneous Insurance, Rs. 0.81 crore registering 
a fall over the previous years of Rs. 0.59 crore in the total premium 
income from non-life business in India." 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 

“On September 30, 1945, there were 137 Provident Societies registered 
under the Act. The total new business effected by these societies during 
1944 was about 18,700 policies insuring a sum of Rs. 83.81 lacs showing 
an increase over the previous year of about 4,600 in the number of .policies 
and Rs 26.53 lacs in the sum insured. The total business remaining in 
force at the end of the year was about 72,500 policies insuring a sum 
of Rs. 225.66 lacs registering an increase of about^9,ooo m the number 
of policies and Rs. 47.63 lakhs in the sums insured." 

Conclusion : The Superintendent of Insurance concludes his report 
with certain interesting remarks about post-war years, trend of interest 
earning and the question of nationalization of insurance. He bolds out 
the hope that insurers in India would enjoy good business in post-war 
years and regarding rate of interest to be earned in future he is rather 

pessimistic. 

He thinks that interest earning rate must fall below 3 per cent.as 
the Government’s per cent 1950 Loan was so promptly and so readily 
over-subscribed. He suggests that the Government should mete out 
special treatment to Insurers in India in the matter of income-tax asset- 
ment. He does not favour the proposal for nationalization of Insurance 
as in his opinion individual efforts and initiative are so necessary for 
spread of Insurance in this country. 
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PRICES 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CALCUTTA 


(FROM 1917 TO 1946. 1914 = 100) 


Year 

Annual 

Year 

Annual 

Year 

Annual 


Average 


Average 


Average 

1917 

M 5 

I 93 <=> 

116 

1942 

185 

1918 

176 

i 93 i 

96 

1943 

307 

1919 

196 

1935 

99 

1944 

298 

1920 

202 

1936 

9 t 

1945 

289 

1921 

179 

1937 

102 

1946 Jan. 

284 

1923 

172 

1938 

95 

Feb. 

299 

1925 

159 

1939 

108 

March 302 

1928 

145 

1940 

120 

April 

304 

1929 

I 4 t 

1941 

139 

May 

313 





June 

323 


The last world war was marked by a very high rise of price in India 
and the world at large. In 1913, the price level was 100 and in 1917 it 
was 145. But immediately after the armistice of 1918, the rise in prices 
was sharper, the maximum point being renched in 1920. The sharp fall 
after 1920 and 1929 indicates the starting points of trade depression of 
1922-23 and that of 1930-31. During World War No. 2, prices did not 
rise very 9 haip till 1941, but thereafter the rise had been quicker than 
ever in the history of India. From January 1945, the general index of 
prices began to fall very slowly but since December 1945, the upward 
tendency seems to be persistent. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CALCUTTA 


OF CERTAIN GROUPS OF 


Annual 

Average 

Cereals 

Pulses 

1933 

66 

84 ' 

1935 

75 

85 

1938 

72 

88 

1939 

86 

99 

1940 

99 

IOI 

1941 

112 

105 

1942 

157 

162 

1943 

396 

373 

1944 

244 

312 

1945 

235 

273 

1946 Jan. 

227 

302 

Feb. 

277 

407 

March 

227 

368 

April 

229 

373 

May 

229 

38 l 

June s 

229 

391 

* Rose 

up to 237 in Nov 

1942 , 


ARTICLES {July 1914=100) 

Sugar Cotton manufactures * 

131 113 

128 117 

132 106 

164 106 

157 122 

145 179 

208 — 

3 r 9 — 

330 — 

3 i 5 — 

401 — 

4or — 

353 — 

348 — 

394 “* 

389 — 

thereafter quotations not available. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND FIGURES 

ABOUT INDIA 


DISTRICTS IN INDIA! 


Province 

No. of Districts 

Province No. of Districts 

Madras 

25 

C. P. & Berar 

19 


Bombay 

19 

Assam 

12 


Sind 

8 

N.-W. F. P. 

6 


Bengal 

28 

Baluchistan 

6 


U. P. 

48 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 


Punjab 

29 

Coorg 

1 


Bihar 

17 

Delhi 

1 


Orissa 

6 






Total 

226 



INDIAN PRIVY COUNCILLORS 



Ameer Ali 


H. H. the Aga Khan 


1934 

Sir B. C. Mitter 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 


1934 

V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 1921 

SiV Akbar Hydari 


1936 

Lord Sinha 

1926 

M. R. Jayakar 


1939 

Sir D. F. Mulla 

1930 

Sir C. Madhavan Nair 


IQ4I 

Sir Shadilal 

1934 





INDIAN FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

S. Ramanujam Dr. H. J. Bhabha 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose Dr. K. S. Krishnan 

Sir Chandrasekhar Venkata Raman Sir Shantiswarup Bhatnagar 
Dr. Meghnad Saha Prof. S. Chandrasekhar 

Dr. Birbal Sahni Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis 

INDIAN FELLOW OF THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan (1939) 


INDIANS IN BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


Sir Muncherjee Bhownagree 

Dadabbai Naoroji 

Sapurji Saklatvala 

Lord Sinha, First Baron of Raipur 

Lord Sinha, Second Baron of Raipur 


(Conservative) 
(Liberal) 
(Communist) 
(House of Lords) 
(House of Lords) 


INDIAN PEERS OF THE BRITISH REALM 

Sinha, Satyendra Prasanna, First Baron of Raipur 
Sinha, Aroon Kumar (6. 1887), Second Baron of Raipur 
[Heir—Hon ble Sudhindra Sinha b. 1921)] 


t Districts for civil cases. 
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INDIAN BARONETS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit; Sir Victor Sassoon; Sir Kenneth Gibson; 
Sir Richard Temple. Sir Cowasj Jehangir 1908; Sir Jamestji Jejeebhoy, 
1857; Sir Hussein Ali Currimbboy Ebrahim 1910; Sir Chinubhai 
Madhowlal Ranchodlal, 1913. 


INDIAN KING'S COUNSEL 
Bhugwandin Dube, 1931. 


PRESIDENTS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY (CENTRAL) 

Sir Frederick Whyte* 1920-25 Sir Shanmukhan Chetty i 93°-33 

V. J. Patel 1925-30 Sir Abdur Rahim I 933‘45 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 1930 G. V. Mavlankar 1946 - 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN ENDIAf 


Year 

No. killed 

No. wounded 

Year 

No. killed 

No. wounded 

1929-30 

3*344 

7*967 

1934-35 

3*003 

10,195 

1930-31 

3.156 

3 * 4 8 6 

1935-36 

2,985 

io ,555 

I 93 r- 3 2 

2,869 

9 *i 53 

1936-37 

3.123 

11,060 

1932-33 

2*713 

9*434 

1937-38 

3*328 

13*997 

1933-34 

2,798 

10,184 

1938 - 39 

1939- 40 

3*439 

3*537 

15.650 

18,282 


MOTOR VEHICLES RUNNING IN BRITISH INDIA 


(^s 

at 31st 

March, 194.0) 


Area 

Total 

Area 

Total 

Madras Province (excluding 


Orissa 

1,266 

Madras City) 

14*838 

Central Provinces and 

6*538 

Madras City 

6,440 

Berar 

Bombay 

27*957 

Assam 

5 * 79 i 

Bengal (excluding Calcutta 


N.-W. F. Province 

3*025 

and Howrah Town) 

7*274 

Sind 

4,826 

Calcutta including Howrah 


Ajmer-Merwara 

978 

Town 

United Provinces 

22,467 

18,112 

Delhi Province^ 

140,461 

Punjab 

Bihar 

13*372 

7*577 

Total 


* Appointed by the Governor-General. The rest were elected. 


f Exclusive of accidents in Railway premises but not connected 
with movements of trains, vehicles, etc. 

J Figures not available. 
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"sssssswar 


Province 


Printing News- 
Presses papers 


Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Orissa 

C. P. & Berar 
Assam 

N.-W. F. P. 

A j mer-Merwara 
Coorg 

Delhi 


2,734 

1,208 

307 

U 738 

1,085 

55 i 

249 

78 

231 

98 

48 

42 

2 

x 77 


917 

593 

139 

154 

34 i 

418 

43 

31 

89 

30 

42 

12 

2 

6l 


D . , Books 

Periodicals In English j n Indian 

or other Languages 
European (Vernacular <5* 
Languages Classic or in 

more than one 
Language) 


Total 1939-4 o 


985 
• • • 
60 
762 
504 
455 
94 

65 

38 

48 

3 

16 

1 

82 


551 

624 

95 

U 383 

297 

350 

33 

21 

38 

2 

13 

10 

1 

24 


2.507 

3.270 

340 

3.074 

2,429 

1,834 

174 

519 

252 

28 

3 

141 

7 

242 


3 ,H 3 


3.442 


Year 


POST OFFICES (British India) 


14.820 


N °o£L P0St ?°:°f . Postal 


1923-24 

1931-32 

1939-40 

1942-43 


Offices 

19.027 
23.374 

24.741 

25,671 


- rostai Totnl 

articles handled earnings Telegralh 
(ooo.ooo's) {Rs , Lj ihs) C^leage 


1,156 

1,118 

x ' 2 55 

U 356 


6,79 

7,37 

8,32 

12,04 


85,682 
99.821 

!0O,952 

io 3 , 75 2 


Year 

3913-14 

1914-15 

1918-19 

1920-21 

1930-31 

j 934-35 

1938-39 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS 

(Up to 1936-37, India and Burma 

urma and thereafter India) 

ln cro 'es of R u p ees 

Year 


Telegraph 
Revenue 
( Rs. lakhs.) 

3.15 

3,28 

4.17 

7.26 


Amount 
Outstanding 

23 

14.9 

18.8 

22.9 
37 
58.3 
82 


1 939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1 943 - 44 
x 944-45 


Amount 

outstanding 

78.4 

59-6 

52.1 
52.3 

64.2 
80.27 


19 
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POST OFFICE CASH CERTIFICATES—INDIA & BURMA 

{In lakhs of Rupees) 


On 31st 

Total amount 

On 31st 

Total amount 

March 

outstanding 

March 

Outstanding 

1918 

8,88 

1941 

46,98 

1931 

38,43 

1942 

39,01 

*935 

65,96 

1943 

34*57 

1936 

65,98 

1944 

34*64 

* 939 * 

59*57 

1945 

35 . 8 i 

1940 

57*02 , 




POST OFFICE DEFENCE SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 

These certificates were issued during 1940-41 to 1943-44 and were 
replaced by National Savings certificates from 1st October 1943. The 
amount outstanding in 1943-44 was Rs. 6,97 lakhs. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 

In lakhs of Rupees 

Year Amount outstanding Year Amount 

outstanding 

1943-44 8,65 1944-45 2 8*03 

BROADCASTING IN INDIA 

The first Radio Club in India was established in Madras in 1924 which 
marked the beginning of broadcasting in India. Later the Indian Broad¬ 
casting Company opened stations in Bombay and Calcutta in 1927. In 
1930 Broadcasting in India was taken over by the Government of India 
and since then programmes and transmission have been conducted by the 
Indian State Broadcasting Service which now has nine broadcasting 
stations with Delhi as the Central All-India Station. The following 
figures speak for themselves: 

1927 1930 1933 1939 1942 1945 

No. of Receiver 

Licences in force 3,598 7,719 10,872 92*772 1 55*675 * 99 . 58 * 

No. of programme 
transmission hours. 

All-India Radio ... ... 29,859 55*298 ••• 

RECENT PROGRESS IN CIVIL AVIATION 

1938 1944 1945 

Total mileage flown 1,286,349 2,100,000 3 * 347 * 23 * 

Passengers carried 784 13,250 24,310 

Weight of mails and 
freight carried 

. 565,625 lbs. 1,540,000 lbs. 1,350,875 Ibs- 

Total traffic 290,824 1,500,000 2,106,872 

ton-miles. ton-miles. ton-miles. 

• Excluding Burma and Aden after 31.3.37. 
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FINANCE 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (Central Government) 

The Revenue and Expenditure of the Central Government were 
K3. 193.22 crores and Rs. 441.84 crores respectively according to the 
Accounts of 1943-44. The principal sources of revenue are at present 
Customs, Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax, Corporation Tax 
Railway Contribution, Post and Telegraphs, Currency and Mint, Profits 
of the Reserve Bank, and Salt Tax. The principal items of expenditure 
are defence. General A dmini stration, Debt Services, Payment to 
Provinces, etc. J 

The following Table shows the variations in revenue and expenditure 
in recent years:— ^ 


REVENUE 


Principal Heads of 1938-39 
Revenue Accounts 

Customs 4051 

Central Excise 8.66 

Corporation Tax 2.06 

Taxes on Income 15.24 
Currency & Mint 0.58 
Railway 

Contribution 1.37 

Posts & Telegraphs 0.19 
Total 


76 . 35 » 


1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

Accounts 

Accounts 

Revised 

Budget 

25.12 

26.20 

40.00 

55-25 

12.75 

27.42 

3907 

48.59 

31.40 

52.45 

106.11 

89.67 

54-36 

77-69 

103.89 

100.83 

5-25 

997 

22.55 

12.28 

20 . T3 

37-64 

3200 

32.00 

4-52 

903 

9-32 

12.85 

253-52 

193.22 

300.58 

305 79 


Civil Estimates 
Defence Expend. 


EXPENDITURE 



74-43 

214.62 


83-44 

358.40 


115-42 

397-23 


123.40 

394-23 


t 1 t 8515 289,05 441-84 5 I2 -65 517.63 

for S Defence Expenditure which had been progressively reduced 

“£ todudiDg *937-38. had increased sine? 1938 “9 

^ 3^3 ” P 19^46. ^ fr ° m RS 4618 Cr0res in *938-39 to 

WAR-TIME INCREASES IN TAXATION 

1942-42 

8urc^^1^Se^u^; Ta i fron * 5 °% to ?!%: - ^crease in 

in e*c£ * 33 i j° : 3 ■ *° o fi %i ncrea39 

artificial silk yarn and ^ Incrcase in alternative specific duty on 

- valoren, 5 . r 


20% 


T . x 94 2 "43 

ncrease 1° IT. Rs ' 
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surcharge on super-tax from 33$% to 50%; 4. Increasing surcharge on 
Corporation Tax to annas in the rupee; 5. Raising prices of ordinary 
envelopes to i| annas, and the minimum telegram charges from 10 as. to 
12 as. and express telegram charges from Re. 1-4 as. to Re. 1-8 as. and 
increasing surcharge on trunk calls from 10% to 20%; 6. Tax on petrol 
increased from 12 as. to 15 as. per gallon and increase in duty on kerosene. 

1943 - 44 

1. Surcharge on Income Tax above Rs. 5,000; 2. Increase in super 
tax on slabs between Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 3^ lakhs; 3. Increase in Corpora¬ 
tion tax to 2 as in the rupee; 4. Increase of postal and telephone charges; 
5. Contribution by way of increased Excess Profit Tax. (Introduced in 
June 1943). 

1944 - 45 

1. An increase of Central Surcharge on Income Tax by 2 pies from 
16 to 18 pies in addition to the basic rate of 24 pies on income from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000 and on the balance above Rs. 15,000 an 
increase in the surcharge from 20 to 24 pies in addition to the basic 
30 pies; 2. An increase of 6 pies in the surcharge on Super Tax on slabs 
of income between Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 2 lakhs; 3. An increase of Corpora¬ 
tion Tax from 2 annas to 8 annas; 4. Increase in the duties on spirits, 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and in excise duties on unmanufactured 
tobacco, cigars and cheroots and new excise duties on betel nuts, tea 
and coffee. 

1945- 46 

1. The surcharge on income tax—on slabs Rs. 15,000 and above was 
increased by 3 pies per rupee; 2. Import duty on tobacco was increased; 
3. Certain increases in postal and telegraphic rates and in surcharge on 
Trunk Telephone calls. 

POST-WAR TAXATION CHANGES. (Budget 1946-47) 

Abolition & Reduction 

1. Abolition of Excess Profits tax; 2. Reduction of duty on kerosene 
from 4 as. 6 p. to 3 as. 9 p. and of that on Motor Spirit from 15 as. to 
12 as. per gallon; 3. Reduction in 2nd Income slab of Rs. 3,500 to he 
reduced from 15 pies to 12 pies and the rate on the 3rd slab of Rs. 5,000 
from 2 as. 1 p. to 2 as.; 4. Reduction in the rate of income and super-tax 
on a company from 7} as. to 6 as.; 5. Reduction in the rate on life 
insurance companies from 5 as. 3 p. to 5 as.; grant of a special initial 
depreciation allowance of 10% on new buildings and of 20% on new 
plants; etc., etc. 

Increase in Taxes or New Imposts 

1. Duty on imported betel-nuts to be increased to 5 as. 6 p. per lb. 
without any surcharge; 2. A specific duty of Rs. 25 per tola on gold bullion 
and coin and the duty on silver to be raised to 8 as per oz. from 3 as. 
7 -I /5 P- P er oz.; 3. The income-tax on the balance of income above 
Rs. 15,000 to be increased from 4 as. 9 p. to 5 as.; 4. The rate of sur¬ 
charge on wines to be raised to one-half from one-fifth. 

There are also other changes, of a minor character. 


India's public debt 
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THE PROVINCES 

British India, as at present constituted, has an area of 862,679 sq* 
miles and a total population of about 296 millions according to the 
Census Report of 1941. British India has been divided into eleven 
Governors’ provinces, viz., Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Orissa, Sind and 
N,-W. F. Province, and five Chief Commissioners’ provinces, viz., Delhi, 
Baluchistan, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, and Andamans and Nicobars. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT AND DECENTRALIZATION 

With the enforcement of Part III of the Constitution Act of 1935, the 
provincial spheres of administration have been more clearly defined and 
the eleven Governors’ provinces now practically enjoy provincial autonomy 
in local Government. The process of decentralization which had been 
much advanced under the constitution of 1919 has reached almost the 
final stage in its growth. 

The spheres of taxation, administration and legislation, as between 
the Central or the Federal Government and the Provincial Governments,- 
have now been clearly demarcated. The control of the Governor-General 
or the Secretary of State for India over provincial administration has 
been greatly relaxed so as to enable provincial Governors to act, as far 
as possible, as constitutional Governors. 

PROVINCIAL FINANCE 

Land revenue, Excise, Stamps, Payments from Central Government, 
Irrigation,—these are the principal heads of revenue of Indian provinces, 
while General Administration, Police, Education, Administration of 
Justice, Medical and Public Health, Agriculture, Industries are the prin¬ 
cipal heads of expenditure. According to the Finance and Revenue Ac¬ 
counts of 1943-44 the Provinces had a total Revenue of Rs. 163.3 crores 
and total Expenditure of Rs > 153.85 crores and total sui^lus of Rs. 9.46 
crores. The following Table shows recent trends in Provincial Finance. 

Provincial Government Finance, 1943-44 to 1944-45 

(In Crores of Rupees) 

Accounts Revised Estimates 



1943-44 

1944-45 


Province 

Revenue 

Expen¬ 

Revenue 

Expen¬ 



diture 


diture 

Madras 

29,84 

29,84 

40,37 

40,20 

Bombay 

25,21 

21,50 

32,12 

31,23 

Bengal 

23,72 

26.75 

35,66 

47,01 

United Pro vs. 

24,26 

24,24 

27,53 

27.38 

Punjab 

21,20 

16,84 

22,49 

21,10 

Bihar 

10,31 

10,86 

11,99 

10,12 

Central Provinces 




& Berar 

8,56 

8.53 

9,49 

9,45 

Assam 

5,16 

4,45 

5,81 

6,13 

North-West Frontier 




Province 

2,55 

2,35 

2,76 

2,92 

Orissa 

2,56 

2.54 

3 ,i 3 

3 * 11 

Sind 

9,94 

5,63 

9,43 

9,40 

Total 

1,63,31 

1 , 53,85 

2,00,78 

2,08,05 
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{In crores of Rupees) 

* 936-37 1939-40 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 

I, Public Debt. 


(a) Permanent Debt. 8.72 

(b) Floating Debt. 

(c) Loans from Central 

Govt. 1,43.80 

II. Unfunded Debt. 15 03 

III. Gross Total Debt . 

{Total of I & II) 1,67.55 

IV. Net Debt (Deducting 

outstanding loans 
and advance made 
by Provincial Govt.) 1,04.63 

V. Provision for the reduc¬ 
tion of Debt during 
year 2.31 

VI. Closing Cash Balance 10.10 


19.60 

27.53 

32.93 

1.80 

' .82 

37-55 

1,21.77 

I,II.II 

89.84 

24.44 

27.26 

92.30 

1,67.61 

1,66.72 

1,98.62 215.49 


L 35-65 

1,34.60 

*, 63-39 

• • • 

1.51 

14.85 

48.41 


9-59 

3°-44 

2389 



CONSOLIDATED PROVINCIAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE 


In Crores 

1938-39 

Accounts 


Revenue 84.74 

Expenditure 85.74 

Total surplus .62 

Total Deficits —1.64 

Net Position 

(Surplus+ ; deficit-) —1.02 


of Rupees 


* 943-44 

* 944-45 

1945-46 

Accounts 

Revised 

Budget 

*63-3* 

200.78 

188.17 

* 53-85 

208.05 

191.74 

13.04 

4-56 

526 

- 3-58 

-11.83 

—8.83 

+ 9.46 

“ 7.27 

- 3-57 


SUBVENTIONS & PAYMENTS FROM CENTRE TO PROVINCES 

In crores of Rupees 


* 939 - 4 ° (Accounts) 
* 943-44 

* 944*45 (Revised) 
*945'46 (Budget) 


Income 

Jute 

Subventions 

Other 

Total 

Tax 

Duty 

• 

grants- 

in-aids 


2-79 

2.56 

3°3 

• • • 

8.38 

* 95 ° 

1.38 

2-75 

• • • 

26.63 

26.56 

1.40 

1.70 

3.00 

36.66 

23.29 

1.40 

1.70 

7.00 

26.39 


BUDGETS 1946-47 

^vernjnent Budget : The 1946-47 Budget estimates the 
expenditure at Rs. 307 crores and Rs. 355.71 crores respec- 
us * eavm 8 a prospective deficit of Rs. 48.71 crores as compared 
L , c * orE9 1945-46 Budget and Rs. 144.95 crores in the 

for *945-46. The Defence Expenditure, according to 
*946-47 Estimates, is Rs. 243.77 crores and Rs. j.57 crores for ft* 
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Revenue and Capital heads respectively against Rs. 376.42 crores and 
Rs. 14.93 crores respectively in the revised Estimates, for 1945-46. The 
estimates for civil expenditure for 1946-47 are put at Rs. in.94 crores. 
The comparative position will be clear from the following: — 


Total Revenue 
Total Expenditure 
Deficit. 

Defence expenditure 



In crores of Rupees 


1945-46 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

362.34 

360.66 

307.00 

5 i 7-63 

50561 

35571 

* 55-*9 

* 44-95 

48.71 

394-23 

376.42 

243 77 


As has been pointed out in the Section Finance under the heading 
Post-War Taxation Changes, substantial tax remission and reduction have 
been provided in the 1946-47 Budget while increased taxation in some 
minor respects has been resorted to. The estimated gap between revenue 
and expenditure will be increased from Rs. 48.71 to Rs. 70.16 crores for 
implementing these changes in taxation. A sum of Rs. 26.10 crores 
being the estimated balances in the two War Risk Insurance Funds will 
be transferred to Revenue and the deficit for 1946-47 will be brought 
down to Rs. 44.06 crores. The inclusion of Rs. 77 crores for expendi¬ 
ture on post-war planning is the most interesting item on the side of 
estimated expenditure for 1946-47. 

Railway Budget 7946-47: The prominent features are: 3 

decline of Rs. 48 crores in gross traffic receipts will lead to 

a reduction of the net surplus from Rs. 32 crores in 1945-46 
to Rs. 12 crores in 1946-47. The introduction of new designs 
for lower class passenger coaches including sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion; the provision of Rs. 2 crores for starting with the construc¬ 
tion of new lines and the relaying of lines dismantled during the war and 
a heavy programme of open line rehabilitation work involving Rs. 20 
% crores. The net revenue for 1945-46 is expected to be Rs. 59.43 crores 
and after deduction of interest charges amounting to Rs. 27.36 crores, 
the expected surplus is Rs. 32.07 crores. Of this, Rs. 32 crores is to be 
transferred to General Revenue and Rs. 7 lakhs to Railway Reserve 

Fund. The estimated gross receipts for 1946-47 are put at Rs. 177 

crores. The ordinary working expenses for 1946-47 are estimated to be 
Rs. 125.73 crores. After allowing for interest charges and transfer to 
Depreciation Fund the net surplus is expected to be Rs. 12.22 crores. 

Of this Rs. 7.37 crores is to be credited to General Revenues, Rs. 1.86 
crores to Railway Reserve Fund and Rs. 3 crores to Betterment Fund. 
The Railway Reserve Fund which opened with a balance of Rs. 37.48 
crores on 1.4.46, would be reduced to Rs. 17.n by 31.3.46. The 
depreciation Fund which was Rs. 102.21 crores on 1.4.4s would be 
reduced to Rs. 98.83 crores on 31.3.46. 

Madras: The Madras Budget for 1946-47 discloses 3 surplus of 
Ks. 61,63,100 the estimated revenue and expenditure being put at 
£*?: 41,44,06,800 and Rs. 40,82,38,700 respectively. Extensive famine- 
relief in Anantapur. Bellary, Kurnool and Chittor districts and partial 
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in th? P Bud^ mi Th. n cl !aDd TT ° n a lar ^ale are foreshadowed 
^ tt* Th Governmen t also proposes to spend Rs ibi 

^ y ear il 946 ; 47 on 5 - y e ar Post-war Plan P Capital expend^ 
ture of Rs. 349-42 lakhs for Tungabhadra irrigation protect is also nrn 

SSL o, £• F “ B<1 '•” S» tL”. 

United. Provinces : A revenue surplus of Rs. 370 lakhs is i 

Ss“ ^45-7 Budget. 1946-47 " PUt ^ ES ' 27 07 CrOTCS 

Is' res r ctlvel y- Provisio “ of Rs. 4 d lakhs 3 fo 9 pfde.mc, 

fn th, 5 Budget gnd SySte “ aDd RS - 7 lakhs f0r ™ rrovKled 

0 4 Be * 8 al ‘‘ *fhe Budget estimates presented in Bengal Assemblv on 
GovernorHandcinates 61 ^ ° f the W uader action ^3 issu'd b^ the 

revemie^^nd^exDerulitnY ue deficit °* 9.7 crores, the estimated 

(UtirtZ t ex P e nditure being put respectively at Rs 42 si cror,^ 
(against Rs. 44.8^ crores actual in ^ 1 4 o 1 cron* 

Rs 39.05 actual in ralrfO Thd '' 41 and Rs ' 52 21 ( a 8 alnst 

revenue for the year 1946^47 compared fo the^f 6 RS ‘ 5 cr0res in 

^LLL;°H,rr i: J“t ?r- K - >"™ s ,;s„; 

ssr&ss 

outlay on Industrial development Rs^ lakhs^Rs ? ° Iakh j! : Ca . pital 

provided for famine relief. Sales tax 5 of 9 n* S havc been 

spirit is proposed by the Finance a n , ab por ga,lun on Motor 

yield Rs. 75 lakhs. ^ inaDce Minister, and it accepted, this may 

Rs. 2 S lakL he and 4 L 47 £TlvZ Rewn “ are 

includes Rs. 64.37 lakhs for provincial Y ' , The expenditure 
for post-war cWelop^^^ ? nd , Rs : 6 > r 4 lakhs- 

in 1946-47 are Rs. 36 000 and Rs c, Pining and closing balances 
c P & R -* 0,000 and Rs - 7/42,000 respectively 

‘""“-irr 4ur““ re “ R> * 

Rs . 10.27 lakhs, the eAimaSri ™ 47 Sh0ws an estimated surplus of 
capital receipts Rs. 3““^ ZT t l reCe ‘ pts Rs 5 ,r 6 lakhs and 
being Rs. 505 lakhs and Rs revenue and capital expenditure 

is expected to close with a sum!. e 4 li^ 8 respectively. The year 1946-47 
Sind: A net rp,us balance of R s. 5127 lakhs. 4/ 

1946-47 Budget, the%stimated P l US ° f Rs ’ 3 lakhs is antici P ate <l in the 
*»• 803 lakhs and Rs. %r^ ev ^ n “ t f v n e v xpendkure being put at 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Short History : The Indian National Congress is the largest political 
organization in India and is the one single body which can claim to take 
the role of a national political organization. Its membership is open to 
all communities, castes, and races, and its object is the attainment of 
puma swaraj by all peaceful and legitimate means. It is an all-India 
organization having its ramifications all over British India. Established 
in 1by the late Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired member of the 
1 . C. S., the Indian National Congress held its first session in Bombay in 
December 1885. The development of national consciousness in India, 
and the establishment of friendly relations with Great Britain and the 
attainment of self-government through the good offices of British 
administrators,—these were the principal objects, for which the Indian 
National Congress strove for the first 35 years of its existence. In 1907 
there was a rift in the Congress at Surat and the organization was split 
into two camps: the Extremists and the Moderates. It was in the year 
1920, when Mahatma Gandhi came to take a leading part in Congress 
activities and policies, that a new orientation was introduced in the 
political outlook of the Indian National Congress. In the first place, the 
Congress was within an incredibly short time transformed into a mass 
organization from a bourgeois movement; and secondly, the Congress 
outlived its character of a mere annual conference for passing pious 
resolutions. Since 1920, the Indian National Congress has defied the 
Government. The non-co-operation movement of 1920, and the civil 
disobedience movement of 1931 were not only authorized, but were 
fostered, directed and guided by the Indian National Congress. A resolu¬ 
tion demanding the introduction of Dominion Status in India by the end 
of 1929 was passed at the 1928 session. But when the demand was not 
fulfilled by the British Government, the Congress resorted to civil 
disobedience in 1930. But the movement was suspended in 1931, when 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin came to a truce and Mahatma Gandhi 
agreed to participate in the Round Table Conference in London as the 
sole representative of the Congress. The history of the National Congress 
ior some four years following this is moribund and dull, for after the 
failure of the Second Round Table Conference, the Government took com¬ 
prehensive measures to suppress the organization. In 1934, the civil 
disobedience movement was officially withdrawn. Next year the Golden 
Jubilee of the Congress was celebrated. 

The history of the Indian National Congress during the last 25 years 
is the history of the struggle of the Indian people for complete indepen¬ 
dence. In 1937 the Congress contested the elections to the Legislative 
Assemblies and Councils under the much wider franchise conferred by 
the Government of India Act of 1935 and gained overwhelming success 
in most of the provinces. After prolonged controversy, six provinces 
(Bihar, U. P., Bombay, C. P., Madras, and Orissa) saw Congress Cabinets, 
while in two others (Assam and North-West Frontier Province) Congress- 
Coalition Governments assumed power. During the first period of its 
life, provincial autonomy was a success. Prohibition was introduced- 
The Congress Ministers tried to reduce the burden of debt on the agricul¬ 
tural population and to reform education and local self-government, and 
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to give aid to the common people in various ways. On the whole, the 
Congress and the British Indian officials worked together in a friendly 
spirit, though there had occasionally been tensions between Congress 
Ministers and Governors. 


The year 1939 was not a favourable year for the Congress, for in 
that year Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose started the Forward Bloc Movement 
side by side with the Congress. There was a rift between Mr. Bose and 
the Congress High Command. In the Congress Mr. Bose, who was re¬ 
elected in 1939 to be the Congress President, could not find a workable 
Cabinet for himself at the annual session of the Congress, at Tripuri. In 
March 1940, Mr. Bose held an anti-compromise conference at Ramgarh 
simultaneously with the annual session of the Indian National Congress. 

The War came and early in September, Lord Linlithgow announced 
in the Central Legislature that in view of war preoccupations, the work 
in connexion with the preparations for Federation would be held in sus¬ 
pense. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement declared that his sympathies 
were with England and France from purely humanitarian standpoint. 
The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution to the effect that 
India s support to Britain in war was conditional on a declaration by the 
Government of the United Kingdom that the latter’s policy towards 
India involved the recognition of Indian independence. The Working 
Committee “have a deep-rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom 
and are based on violence and aggression." 


The All-India Congress Committee (at Wardha) passed a resolution 
which stated inter aha: “The Congress has been guided throughout by 
its objective of achieving the independence of the Indian people and the 
establishment of a free democratic State in India in which the rights 
and interests of all minorities are preserved and safeguarded." It was 
further added that the Congress had always looked upon war and violence 
with horror and as opposed to progress and civilization, and had declared 
itself opposed to all Imperialist wars and to the domination of one country 

a “ ot j 1 . er * , was ' therefore * according to the Committee, "regrettable 
that India had been declared a belligerent country without the consent 
ot the Indian people and various far-reaching measures have been hurried 
through the legislatures." The A.-I. C. C. again invited (as the Working 
Committee had already done in September 1939) the British Government 

™ stat * thei . r _, war an d peace aims and demanded that "India must be 
declared an independent nation and at present application must be given 

to t0 *_* h £ ^rgest possible extent." “The Committee desires 

and nni+v * Q dian freedom must be based on democracy 

minnriti^t rt n ^>- t u e A u U recogni ^ on a °d protection of the rights of all 
To ^Congress has always pledged itself." The Viceroy. 

political nnin^ be Id consultations with 52 persons (leaders of 

orderi fcSE?°? ® ntl9h India an d representatives of the Princely 
words’ of the m course of which he repeated the 

British Minister of England declaring the general aims of the 

svstem which t0 lay ' n 8 the foundation of a better international 

succe?din^ a.n + mean that war is not to be' the inevitable lot of each 

Secrefcaxv^of 1 * Lord Linlithgow further quoted the 

natural^ssup S ^? t f tement ma de on the 6 th February 1935: “the 
natural issue of India's progress ... is the attainment of Dominion 
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Status.” The Congress Working Committee declared that it could not 
possibly give any support to Great Britain and called upon the Congress 
Ministries to tender their resignations. The Congress Ministers tendered 
their resignations which were accepted in the first week of November and 
the Constitution was suspended in those provinces. 

In the annual session of the Congress at Ramgarh (April 1940), it 
was decided that individual civil disobedience should be offered by 
followers of the Congress and it was declared that "nothing short of 
complete independence can be accepted by the people of India . . . and 
that no permanent solution is possible except through a Constituent 
Assembly. India’s constitution must be based on independence, 
democracy and national unity . . . Hence the Congress cherishes the 
hope that all classes and communities will take part in it. The civil 
disobedience is to evoke the spirit of sacrifice in the whole nation.” The 
various Congress organizations, now termed Satyagraha Committees, made 
all preparations for civil disobedience. Batches of Satyagrahis were daily 
sent out shouting anti-war slogans and courting arrest and imprisonment. 
Some of the greatest personalities in the land including Pandit Jawaharlai 
Nehru were now in jail. 

Throughout 1941, the Congress appeared to have been inactive and 
passive rather than assertive. The Civil Disobedience launched in 1940 
had died out. Some of the leaders had no doubt offered Satyagraha after 
their release from the gaol, but the Government did not take any action 
against them. On July 21, 1941, the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and the formation of a National Defence Council for India were 
announced. The object of the move was the securing of wider participa¬ 
tion by Indian leaders in the administration of the Central Government in 
India's War efforts. Mahatma Gandhi or the Congress did not find any¬ 
thing hopeful in these measures. "The announcement," the Mahatma 
said, "does not affect the stand taken by the Congress, nor does it meet 
the Congress demands." 

The Working Committee which concluded its sitting at Bardoli on 
30.12.41 relieved Mahtma Gandhi of Congress leadership at the latter’s 
desire, as there was fundamental difference between the Committee and 
the Mahatma on the question of non-violence. But the Congress position 
and attitude towards war were clearly defined by the Committee: "only a J 
free and independent India can be in a position to undertake the defence 
of the country on a national basis and be of help in furtherance of the 
larger causes that are emerging from the storm of the war." In January 
1942, it was decided not to hold the annual session of the Congress in 
1942 "in view of the present situation.” 

Congress leaders and representatives had meetings with Sir Stafford 
Cripps when the latter came to India in March 1942 for effecting a settle¬ 
ment between Congress and the Government. Congress accepted the 
Cripps proposals foi the grant to India of a political status equivalent to 
dominion status. But the idea that the responsibility for defence and for 
control and direction of defence should be retained by His Majesty's 
Government was unacceptable to the Congress. Sir Stafford had stipulated 
that his proposals were to be accepted or rejected in toto and the Con¬ 
gress had to reject the proposals in toto as it found itself unable to accept 
the defence clause in the proposals. 
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S tateI h Lon n g g other % thS S C ° mmittee reSOluti ° n Cri PP s ^opo^ls 

•mnnThif Wa / proposals relate principally to the future 

upon the cessation of hostilities. The Committee, while recoenisine that 
self-determination for the people of India is accentpd \r> S / ng tha f 

‘ h t a ‘ thiS / f h ett - ed an f ^rcu P mscrib 5 .and $ cS^rovislTns h^v/S 

1 _ a t + ^ duced i ''J lch SS^ e i! y Im P enl the development of a free and united 
nation and the establishment of a democratic State. Even the constitu 

tion-mak.ng body a so constituted that the people's right to self determ^na-' 

tion is vitiated by the introduction of non-representative elements. 

. .‘' The Committee recognise that future independence may be implicit 

uchV P tTa? 1S fre b edL the P r0vis ‘ 0ns and -sWctio^are 

sucn tnat real freedom may well become an illusion. The comnletA 
lf n0ring of the 9 ° millions of the people of the Indian States and their 

of the,r Rulers is a negatioD of 
makin^body^ fixeTon^topuUtion Ss^th^peo^e of*the'Sta^have' 

^°^ th p^le^ n heSt\ d t°eTas wellas of tfcsfofTdi" 

from India for intensifying India's snirit nf British should withdraw 

for increasing India's Ta? efforts ° f agr ,? Ssion and 

Congress advice for honourable withrf™ made clear that if the 

British, the Congress would rducteShf he ^'*11"^ accc P ted b Y the 
Civil Disobedience on non-violent lines for^h,> CO ™ P r ed < to resort to mass 
cal rights and the liberties ofher people The” AM* 10 ? “'r'" 1 "' 5 politi ' 
mittee duly considered and endorsed the J^hV^ "\ ndla < r on 8 ress c °m- 
August 194,. in a resolution the principal ^ wtoJooTS ■ ^ “ 8th 

tor the ^ lDdia aDd 

“^“uel £ * 4 “ - d Imperial^ 

provisional Government would be form* l - W * * be withdrawal demand, a 
be an ally of the United Sario^ Txhen ^ a “ d *"* India would 
in due course evolve a Constituent AssernKK P r ? 10Da - Govern ment would 
tiom 5 The Congress had no f ° F £iami ?« India ' s Constitu- 

6 . Mahatma Gandhi was requested bv th^r* 100 * to gam p ° wer for itself. 

guide the nation in the action to Z ^ r C ° r ? mi l tee to take the lead and 
Disobedience. ° be taken in the matter of mass Civil 

Gandhiji had openly declared u 

movement, interview the Vicerov unlh h ? would ’ before launching the 
also address the heads of * aV ? idi T ng a *ruggl? and 

The interview did not takepl^ ™* ^ Nat ‘ 0n9 ' 

the interview: but simaitaneonsf^ T ^ e 
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A.-I. C. C. meeting on 7th August 1942 held at Bombay, Gandhiji and 
other members of the Working Committee were arrested and imprisoned. 
The Congress and other affiliated bodies were declared illegal. In a re¬ 
solution, dated 8th August 1942, the Governor-General in Council, sought 
to justify this action as he had been aware “for some days past of 
dangerous preparations by the Congress Party for unlawful and in some 
cases violent activities.” Thousands of other Congressmen were arrested 
all over India. 

The arrest of Gandhiji and other Congress leaders had an instanta¬ 
neous reaction all over India. Mass demonstrations and angry outbursts 
of mass fury took place all over India. Transport and communications 
were interfered with and Government properties were destroyed and 
damaged. The Government took the challenge in right earnest and firing 
and bastinadoing were very widely resorted to by the preservers of peace 
and security. Between non-violence on one hand and Government's 
determination to preserve law and order on the other, a veritable state 
of terror prevailed for some weeks during August-September 1942. Res¬ 
ponsibilities for the August disturbances had been laid on the shoulders 
of Congress executives. But Congress leaders, after their release from 
jail in 1945 repudiated in no uncertain terms official allegations of Congress 
connexion with the mass violences of August 1942. After September 1942 
the fury and violence of mass rising all over India had died down in the 
course of a few months. 

In December 1942, the war spread to the East with Japan’s attack 
on Pearl Harbour and Singapore. Throughout 1942-43 the political atmos¬ 
phere in India was subservient to the threatened invasion of India by 
Japan; and with the Congress leaders and workers behind prison bars and 
all Congress organisations legally non-existent the political consciousness 
of the people of India began to ebb very low. Rising prices and scarcity 
of commodities, fa»ine and epidemics and increasing employment of the 
middle class unemployed in the fast expanding war efforts eliminated the 
chances of success that any mass political movement might build up in 
India. A widespread sense of frustration prevailed in every quarter till . 
May 1944 when Gandhiji was unconditionally released from fail. This t 

was followed in June of the same year by the release to the Press of a I 
lengthy correspondence between the Mahatma and Lord Wavell principally J 
on the subject of Congress responsibility for August disturbances and the 
interpretation of the “Quit India” resolution. The letters had been ex¬ 
changed during the period from 17th February to 9th April. In the 
course of these letters the Mahatma sought to disprove Congress respon¬ 
sibility for the mass rising and the use of violence while Lord Wavell 
seemed to argue that a great leader like Gandhiji and his principal 
followers—particularly those responsible for the Quit India resolution— 
ought to have foreseen the consequences which followed the arrest of 
Gandhiji and Congressmen in August 1942. Gandhiji sought to interpret 
the absolutely non-violent outlook which the resolution imposed on the 
people of India. Viceroy Wavell had in the course of his letter dated 
28th March 1944 asked for the repudiation of the August Resolution with 
a view to facilitating rapprochment. The Mahatma pointed out that \ 
such a decision on a resolution which had been passed by hundreds or 
members could only be taken after full deliberation by the Congress i 
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Spres^ttng 0 ^ 6 ”^^ re P reSeDted * Lord Saveli and Mahatmaji as 
, *? September 1944 Mahatmaji had talks with Mr. Tinnah at the 

gas pssi. -srs^ tx tsirsr; £ky° z - 

e*~? ““Sij." b.nssisj'& as; £ : 

at £ s±& JWsssas?* 

In March 1945, Lord Wavell flew to England for consults non a 

£p.a°n r=^“r d s- 

ex P anded°Exe^t i eW r 0r *7“"* ^ and means for the formation of an 

leaders of Indian Ck>r^ZitiesTf plrtlL "T co^ a “ d accredited 
in by the Viceroy in Simla in T„ J a c u onference was convened 
that the conference foundered on fh^? e outcome thereof was 

Nalanda Year-Book and Who’s Who *. iZa l^-ZT^O^' (R “ d 

tion on i 5.9 «^We*n g iW^stoted m that n? 'the^ 0 n a P?SSed a resolu - 
to any proposal to disintegrate Tndia Htrki- *,•? Con 8 ress cannot agree 

stote o/te^itorial nn^tSde tom ^llan U^o 40 c ° mp ° nent 
Only a democratically elected con^tnprt ^ ln u? Union or Federation." 

Resolution, competent to prepare a Con*H*f? nbl < Wa t' accordin fl to the 
India. Such a Constitudon sh^uW 1 “ f ° r governance of- 

vesting in the units. The fundamental ri° D< I 7 lth residuar y powers 

of that Constitution. The Committee dfdareTtL?™ 5 " mtegr * 1 P art 
m terms of compelling the people in anv tS • , lt ' xt <*“«<* think 
Indian Union against their declared umt to remai n in an 

nizing this prinlle ev^effort lould ™ lL Whi,c recog- 

which would help the different unite in He 2 d ® t0 Create the conditions 
operative national life. In annth^riiL^ ° pi ? g a c ? mm °n and a co¬ 
called upon to take note of the fact that "th^* ^ y° ited Nations were 
no power and authority from the people J? TiEr*®?* G ? ve , rnment derives 
present Government enter anv atrrppmLf f I ° d I a * t . and that should the 
not be in the interests of the people and °k* ha f of In dia which may 

preventing growth and development th« ™ ay Create new shackle s 

in power, wiU have the right and du^tn pe ° pIe . s representatives, when 
in the event of the same being iniurin,, ^ « xa ® l °e such agreements and 
refuse to be bound by it." The C^mmftt^ mterests of ^ People "to 
the release of officers and men and al f° passed a ^solution urging 

and appealing to the Govern ?nJTVt ° f 1116 J ? diaQ NationaI Amiy 

already passed on any Indian goldter or^ ° Ut the sentences of death 
activities connected with the war. ^ civilian in connexion with any 

forthcoming 7 etecSins^^the 0 ^?™! the , C< ^ gress . decided to contest the 
five-day session of the Working^,™tl f iJJ? Provincial legislatures. At a. 
on 11.12.45, the following 3 ,^ ^ p^df COncludin S « Calcutta. 
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"That the policy of non-violence as detailed in the Congress Resolu¬ 
tion of 1920, and since expanded and explained from time to time and 
action in accordance with it, has raised India to a height, never attained 

before." 

‘‘That the constructive activities of the Congress beginning with 
spinning wheel and Khadi as the centre are emblematic of the policy of 
non-violence and that every other Congress activity including what is 
known as parliamentary programme is subservient to and designed to 
promote the constructive activities as explained by Mahatma Gandhi. 

‘‘That civil disobedience, mass or any other, meant for the attain¬ 
ment of freedom is inconceivable without the adoption of the construc¬ 
tive programme on the widest scale possible by the masses of India. 

‘‘That while the Congress must feel proud of the sacrifice, discipline 
and patriotism, bravery and the spirit of unity displayed by the Azad 
Hind Foul organised by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, and while it is right 
and proper for the Congress to defend the members of that body now 
undergoing trial and to aid its sufferers, Congressmen must not forget that 
this support and sympathy do not mean that the Congress has in any 
wav deviated from its policy of attaining swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means " The sending of a medical mission to Burma and Malaya and 
condemnation of police firing on Calcutta students were the other resolu¬ 
tions passed. 

A few days after the conclusion of the Working Committee meeting, 
it was suggested by the political correspondent of a news agency that 
some kind of truce had been entered into between the Congress and the 
Government. The suggestion seems to be substantiated by the events 
of the first 6 months of 1946—viz., Congress accepting office m the pro¬ 
vinces and the Congress representatives joining and participating m 
constitutional discussions with the Cabinet Ministers sent on deputation to 

India during April-June 1946. 

Bv the Spring of 1946, elections to the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee took place and shortly after that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru was 
elected President-making a fourth term for the Pandrtji—for the 1946 
Session of the Congress. (Read Cabinet Mission under India in 1945-46. 
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Bombay (1885) W. C. Bonnerji 

Calcutta (1886) Dadabhai Naoroji 
Madras (1887) Badruddin Tyabji 

Allahabad (1888) D. Yule 

Bombay (18S9) Sir W. Wedderburn 
Calcutta (1890) Sir P. Mehta 

Nagpur (1891) P- Ananda Charlu 
Allahabad (1892) W. C. Bonnerji 


Lahore (1893) 
Madras (1894) 
Poona (1895) 
Calcutta (1896) 
Amraoti (1897) 


Dadabhai Naoroji 
A. Webb 
S. N. Banerji 
R. M. Siyani 
C. Sankaran Nair 


Madras (189S) A. M. Bose 

Lucknow (1899) R. C. Dutt 

Lahore (1900) N. G. Chandravarkar 
Calcutta (1901) D. Wacha 

Ahmedabad (1902) S. N. Banerji 
Madras (1903) Lai Mohan Ghose 

Bombay (1904) Sir Henry Cotton 

Benares (1905) G. K. Gokhale 
Calcutta (1906) Dadabhai Naoroji 
Surat (1907) Rash Behari Ghose 
Madras (1908) Rash Behari Ghose 

Lahore (1909) Pt. M. M. Malaviya 

Allahabad (1910) Sir W. Wedderbum 
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Calcutta (1911) Bishen N. Dar 
Patna (1912) R. N. Mudholkar 
Karachi (1913) Nawab Saiyed 

,. , . Mohammad 

Madras (1914) Bhupendra N. Basu 
Bombay (11915) S . p Sinha 

Lucknow (1916) A. C. Majumdar 
Cf cutla (1917) Annie Besant 

Delhi (1918) Hassan Imam 

-bom bay 

(special 1918) Pt. M. M. Malaviya 

Amntsar (1919) Pt. Motilal Nehru 
Nagpur (1920) 

Calcutta C ’ Vi J ayara & havach ariar 

(special 1920) Lai a Lajpat Rai 

Ahmedabad (1921) ^ 

Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Gaya (1922) J c R Da “ 

Cocanada (1923) Mohammad Ali 

(special 1923) Abul Kalam Azad 


Bel gaum (1924) M. K. Gandhi 
Cawnpur (1925) Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

? ai ^ hatl ( i 9 2 6) Srinivasa Iyengar 
Madras (i 9 2 7 ) Dr. M. A. Anari 

Calcutta (1928) Pt. Motilal Nehru 
Lahore (1929) 

■jy , . Pt- Jawaharlal Nehru 

Karachi ( I93 i) Vailabhbhai Patel 
Delhi (1932) Seth Ranchodlal 

Calcutta (1933) p t . M. M. Malaviya 

Bombay (1934) Rajendra Prasad 
Lucknow (1935) 

. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 

Faizpur (1936) Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
Hanpur (1937) Subhas C. Bose 

Tnpun (1939) Subhas C. Bose 

(resigned, afterwards) 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad) 

Ramgarh 

(1940-46) Maulana Abul 

. Kalam Azad 

(1946-) Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Iudia Th h e as M du S rtag ^eTast few vSff ‘ P° Utical . organization in 

In many respects it may be saicf to i m p0pularity and strength. 

National Congress thoueh in f-AAfA , nval organization to the Indian 

Hindu Mahasfbha. Uptt Aonf ro' ? ^hi ■*' a ° d ° U S ht to be, the 

for India was the principal ob ect of' A,? r atta,nme ?t independence 
the League always ioughtto mllntafn £Established in 1906, 

body. Several attempts were ^dl to Ldure ^'r “ a Separate P olitical 
nationalist movements and orKiniyitinnc to co-operate with the 

elections to the provincial ’ bl J t a11 failed - During the 

Act of i 935 , the P Mushm LeS! r ^** ^ . Government of India 
port. But except in a verv Sv ^ a ” d . ldates received considerable sap- 
formed all over the country ?nd thev^nYY^ 1 S ’a Con ^ ress Ministries were 
The Leao^ . V 7 7 incIudcd ^ Muslim Ministers. 

the Pu n j Ben gab* A ssam °an ^^ the Ministries in 

the autumn of i 937 , the League x Luckn0w session, held in 

nient in India of full indepSence^n^^ its Creed was Uie esta *>hsh- 
democratic States in which P the riLhA - forai of a federati °n of free 
other minorities are adequately anYl t mt T Sts °f ] he Muslims and 

£ on * The League also oppbLd thf pYT ^ 7 . safe ^ uarded ,n ^ constitu- 
Constitution and urged upoYTthe Rrii^r ^ 011 scheme of the i 935 
enforcement "as it considers thY Governmen t to refrain from its 

of the people of India general^and[to* to the interest 

After the outbreak of * J * “ partlcula *-" 

the League stated that if "full W ^L!£ * 939 ', t ? e Workm S Committee of 
^ 1 loil * effective and honourable co-operation ot 
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the Mussalmans were desired by the British Government in the grave_ crisis 
which is facing the world to-day and if it is desired to bring it to a sue 
cessful termination, it must create a sense of secunty and sat.sfactiori 
among the Mussalmans and take into their confidence the Muslim League, 
which 6 is the only organization that can speak on behalf o; Muslim Indra. 
The League did not oppose the idea of India s participation m 9 

S merety insisted thatTts claims must be satisfied before it could make 
up its mind on this point. With regard to the Viceroy s offer m 1940 
of Dominion Status after the war the League leaders urged that the posi¬ 
tion of their community must be safeguarded in any future constHutional 
settlement. Throughout the subsequent period, the League l eadeI ^ 
continued very strongly to oppose the idea of regarding.India as <on 
nation: "Mussalmans are a nation according to any definition of a 

nation, and they must have their home-lands, their territory and their 
state"' India must be divided up into two regions, one for the Hindus 
and the other for the Mussalmans, for such divergent nationalities could 
not be transformed into one nation. 

The Lahore resolution stated: "no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed 

on the following basic principle, viz., that gf°g ra P hlcaU y . “^^ith 
units are demarcated into regions which should be so constituted with 

such territorial re-adjustments as may be necessary that the areas m which 
the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as m the north-western 
eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute independent states 
in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. This 
is the Pakistan scheme and it has been very vigorously s ^PP°^ ed X 
some persons of influence of the country. Maulana Abul Kalam Arad 
in his presidential address at the Ramgarh (1940) session of the Congress, 
declared' "I am a Muslim and proud of that fact. Islam s splendid 
traditions of thirteen hundred years are my inheritance It ‘s rny duty 
nrnt#»rt them ... I am proud of being an Indian, I am part of the 
indivisible unity that is Indian nationality." But the Muslim League 
leaders, it seems, would not accept such a pomt of view. 

The League, in its annual session held in Madras J J 4T : 

passed an amendment to its constitution making Pakistan its goal instead 
of independence. The amendment sets forth, as the aims and objects of 

the League, the following: 

(a) The establishment of completely independent states formed by 
demarcating geographically contiguous units into regions which shall be 
so constituted with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in 
the north-western and north-eastern zones of India shall be grouped 
together to constitute independent states as free national Muslim Home¬ 
lands in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign, 
(b) Adequate provision will, however, be made in the above-mentioned 
units for the protection of the minorities, (c) In other parts of India 
where the Muslims are in a minority, adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards shall be provided in the constitution for them and other 
minorities. 

A Committee was appointed at the annual session for a five-year 
plan for the social, economic, educational and political advancement of 
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the Muslims and a resolution was passed for forming Muslim National 
Guards. 

__ After the expansion of the Viceroys Council and the creation of the 
National Defence Council, Mr. Jinnah, the Leader of the League deplored 
that the Muslim League premiers had accepted office without the know¬ 
ledge and sanction of the Leader of the League Executive and that the 
conduct of such premiers “will be considered and dealt with as soon as 
possible and disciplinary action was later taken by the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the League against such prominent members as Mr. A. K. 

hazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, Begum Shah Nawaz and Sir Sultan 
Ahmed. 


, T The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League meeting at 
New Delhi on iith Apnl 1942 declared that the British War Cabinet's 
proposals for India were not acceptable in their present form. While ex¬ 
pressing gratification that the principle of Pakistan had been recognized 
P 7 “ap™»tion, the Committee regretted that the proposals embodying 

^ ere n °t open to any modification and were, therefore* 
< r? mnutt <*- Referring to the right of non-accession 

profed^e lSd doL ■ : °° stl ‘ ueat bodi «-* s . the Committee criticized the 
proceaure laid down in the draft proposals and demanded a “clear and 

§e C ti^’' Pr0 Snrto’th°e n * ^ to the^fut^e 

resolution pointed fu^tSt S was” LeagUe ' 3 

the British Government had merely invited IndSn 1^^°^ ' and • that 
in the counsels of the country. ** leaders to Palpate 

Azacf^and ^Gandfdji mil ™ls £“£*, I942 ' f aulana AbuI 

a lead in forming J a Natnll^Tvernmenfat^fiVK k^ 8 
if the League gave or infen rW , • At 1S not known 

League characterized the fnnmt 9 , 42 -’ tbe Workjn g Committee of the 
as an ''open rebem on ” ® declslon to Iaunch civil disobedience 

except in the caie 4 ofPunjab where 0Il H- Pr0V ! nCial ministries continued 

tion Ministry failed aT the Puni,h p attempts to form a League Coali- 
Tiwana could not ac« p r M r Znavf d^ Khizar H y at Khan 
League Instead of to the Uniotost V < ? ema ^i for aU egiance to Muslim 
when the League Minister in thp p ■ Lhe position became worse 

dismissed by toe Captain Shaukat Hyat Khan was 

League later expelled the Punjab plf'f! °/ lapS " ° r f dut y- The Muslim 
hold on Sind Ministry also sh n „*d “ fr0 “ the League. The League's 
of the ministry there^ ° ed S1 8 ns of weakness due to instability 

i 944 The AMUal Se “ i0n of the League was held at Karachi in December 

i945 T M L uS' e p^Stog 0 ^a Stl? No fLmctioD early in 

Assembly, K i a No Confidence motion by the Bengal 
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Mr. Jinnah as one of the great leaders in India was invited to the 
Simla Conference in June 1945 and he had conferences with the Viceroy 
and Mahatma Gandhi and other Leaders. (Read Wavell Plan and Simla 
Conference p. 312 ''Nalanda Year-Book 1944-45.”) 

In 1945-46 the League very substantially gained in strength and 
popularity among the Muslims in this country. In the 1946 General 
Elections, the Independent Muslims, the Nationalist Muslims and other 
Muslim parties who had not hitherto seen eye to eye with the League 
and its ideals lost considerable grounds to the League. Alter the General 
Elections of 1937, the League had 115 members in the 11 Provincial 
Assemblies whereas after the 1946 elections the League had 422 members. 
At present, next to the Congress, the League is the largest individual 

political party in India. 

At a Convention of League Legislators held in New Delhi in April 
1946, the Pakistan ideal was re-affirmed and the League’s approach to 
any constitutional proposal, it was declared, would depend on the re¬ 
cognition of the Pakistan ideal by other parties to the constitutional 

agreement. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League meeting at New Delhi 
on April 10, 1946, passed resolutions defining the League’s attitude 
towards the Anglo-American Commission for Palestine and the Indonesian 
people’s struggle for freedom and the anti-Asiatic Legislation in South 
Africa. The Council also passed resolutions on the food situation and 
I. N. A. issue. The League’s attitude towards the Cabinet Mission s 
proposals and its participation in the Simla Conference are dealt with 
under Cabinet Mission in India in the Section India in 1945-46 . 

On 29th July, 1946, the Council of the League concluding its 3-day 
session in Bombay passed two resolutions, one rejecting the British 
Cabinet Mission's proposals and the other deciding to resort to direct 
action for the ’attainment of Pakistan. The Council also called upon 
Muslim title-holders to renounce titles conferred on them by the British 

Government. 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA 

The Hindu Mahasabha. which has existed for well over two decades, 
has gained momentum only in recent times, and that as a counterpoise to 
the Muslim League. According to the Mahasabha definition, a Hindu is 
one who considers the land of Bharatvarsha as his fatherland and as holy- 
land, or, in other words, professes any religion of Indian origin. The 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, etc., are thus included in the Hindu categoiy. 
The aim of the Mahasabha is the protection and promotion of everything 
that contributes to the advancement, strength and glory of Hindu race, 
culture and polity. As a means to that end, the Mahasabha aims at 
complete political independence for Hindusthan by all proper and legiti¬ 
mate means. The 1939 session of the Mahasabha, however, while reaffirm¬ 
ing complete independence as the goal, urged that “a constitution based 
on Dominion status as defined in the Statute of Westminster be conferred 
immediately on India.” The objects of the Mahasabha are: organization 
and consolidation of Hindu interests; removal of untouchability and im- 
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provement in the condition of the 'depressed'; removal of untouchability 
and improvement in the condition of the 'depressed' classes; revival and 
promotion of ideals of Hindu womanhood; cow-protection; promotion of 
martial spirit and improvement in the physique of the Hindus; reclama¬ 
tion of those who left the Hindu fold and welcoming others in the Hindu 
fold; foundation of orphanages and rescue homes; promotion of religious, 
educational, social, economic and political rights and interests of Hindus; 
promotion of good feelings between Hindus and non-Hindus. 

In his correspondence with the Viceroy as reported on 1st April 1941, 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar made three demands on behalf of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, namely, that, (1) Dominion status must be granted within a year 
of the termination of the war. (2) The future constitution should main¬ 
tain the indivisibility of the Indian nation; and (3) The Governor should 
protect the Hindu minority in the Muslim majority provinces. The Vice¬ 
roy gave an assurance on the first point, and as for {he second and third 
points His Excellency opined that conflicting interests were to be 
reconciled. 


After the announcement of the expansion of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council and the creation of National Defence Council Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
President of the Mahasabha, welcomed the announcement and sent mes¬ 
sages to the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, expressing the Maha¬ 
sabha s satisfaction. 


In September 1941, the Hindu Mahasabha defied the Bihar Govern- 
ment order under Defence of India Rules prohibiting the holding of the 
All India Conference of the Mahasabha in the districts of Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr, Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, when he came to India with his constitutional 
proposals, had interview with leaders of the Mahasabha. But when the 

P tat > d Sa S publlshed the Workin £ Committee in a Memorandum 


There are several points in the Cripps declaration which are more 
or less satisfactory ... As some essential features of the scheme are 
wholly or partially, unacceptable to us, the Hindu Mahasabha has no 
other alternative but to reject the scheme." 

; "T he M* ha sabha cannot be true to itself and to the best 

intolv^ I ^ nd .y st ! ian (India) if it is a party to any proposal which 
tj’ , Q e u P^toal partition of India in any shape or form . . . The 

pro^sals^ haSabha ' therefore ' has fundamental P objections to the 

the ^Uhasa^S^^ 0 arrangements proposed by Sir Stafford 

during the ^nterin! period had co ° st £ utional position and status of India 
"particularly in reg£T to DOt J?? en I" ade at a11 clear and decla red 

ment is unaccepted to us^ ' he ° f HiS ^jesty’s Govem- 

SeptSlLr V 1942°^^^® the Mahasabha meeting at Delhi in 

mobilization of Ind.vT teemed P confrontin f J . ndia . demands the 
sources which can nUr ? emendo “ s man-power 'and gigantic natural re- 

and suggested that T*d?^ ^ U J ed w j thout a National Government ..." 
suggested that India 9 independent status should be immediately 
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declared, that a truly National Government, composite in character and 
representative of the major political parties in India should forthwith 
be formed and that a Constituent Assembly be set up by the National 
Government after the termination of the war for framing India s constitu¬ 
tion. The Mahasabha also complained that anti-national and anti-Hindu 
forces were being encouraged by the attitude of the British Government 
and by their reluctance to part with power to the representatives of the 
Indian nation. The Resolution condemned the repressive policy of the 
Government and demanded the release of all Congress leaders. The R es o _ 
lution concluded with a warning to the British Government that if the 
British Government still persisted in its policy of callous indifierence to 
India's aspirations, the Hindu Mahasabha would have no other alterna- 
tive but to revise its "present programme" and devise ways and means 
to impress upon Britain and her allies that India as a self-respecting 
nation could no longer be suppressed. The plenary session of the Maha¬ 
sabha meeting at Cawnpore in January 1943 passed a resolution, on the 
desirabilty of ending India’s political deadlock and unanimously passed a 
resolution denouncing the Pakistani Muslims who were threatening civil 
war and the British Government who were encouraging the Pakistan idea 
as evidenced in the Cripps scheme and pointing out that time had come 
when an active movement must be resorted to for compelling Great 
Britain to recognize India as an independent nation . . . and to defend 
the integrity of India against Pakistani Muslims. The session authorized 
the Working Committee to formulate a plan before April 30, 1943. 

At the Annual session of the Mahasabha held at Bilaspur in December 
1944, the future constitution of India was enunciated in a Resolution 
which stated that Hindusthan shall be a free state and the form of 
government shall be democratic and federal and India shall be considered 
as "one indivisible whole." 

The Mahasabha and its followers received a rude shock when no 
invitation was issued to the Mahasabha to send a representative to the 
Simla Conference in June 1945- Leaders of the Mahasabha expressed 
their resentment through the Press and from platforms. Hartal was 
declared for Sunday the 8th July 1945- (Read Wav ell Plan and Simla 
Conference in p. 311 Nananda Year-Book 1944-45). 

Bv the end of 1945 the Mahasabha lost much of its hold on the 
political minds in India and in the General Elections of 1946, the Maha¬ 
sabha lost 80% of seats gained in 1937. The losses were corresponding 
gains to the Indian National Congress. When Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar met 
the Cabinet Mission on April, 15. 1946. he submitted to the Mission 
g_ ten-point memorandum outlining the principles of the Mahasabha. 
"The 10 points are: (1) Immediate declaration of independence of 
India; (2) Formation of an interim Government, with complete transfer of 
power and authority of the Government of India to this Government; 
(3) Recognition of India's integrity and indivisibility; (4) opposition to 
territorial self-determination; (5) Indian constitution to be of federal 
type with (6) provision for grant of utmost measure of autonomy to the 
federation units—the Provinces and States—but with residue of powers 
vested in the centre; (7) governing principle of the constitution to be 
democracy—which meant the rule of the majority; (8) representation in 
legislatures on principles of adult franchise; (9) No division of India 
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into British India and the Indian States; and (10) setting up of a 
sovereign constituent Assembly." The Memorandum suggested the 
formation of an interim Government at the centre composed of 
"representatives from provincial Assemblies with power to co-opt mem¬ 
bers from minorities." The Constituent Assembly should be as small as 
possible. Reservation of seats in Federal and Provincial Legislatures for 
minorities should be provided in the constitution. (Read Mahasabha and 
Cabinet Mission in "India in 1945-46.") 


ALL-INDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


With the growth of the Trade Union movement the need of a central 
co-ordinating body was felt. Moreover, only a central body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel of the labour delegation to 
the sessions of the International Labour conference. The year 1920 saw 
the formation of the All-India Trade Union Congress. The Central 
Labour Board, Bombay, Bengal Trades Union Federation, All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation were formed in 1920. The creation of Central 
federations of Union of Postal and Telegraph workers followed. The 
high tide of the movement was during 1928-29. The Communists cap¬ 
tured the Trade Union Congress in 1929 at its tenth session at Nagpur. 
Resolutions were passed favouring affiliation to International Communist 
organisations and for the boycott of Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
and the R.T.C. Mr. N. M. Joshi broke out from the Congress and with 
the moderate elements formed the Indian Trades Union Federation. The 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation also seceded but re-joined the Con¬ 
gress in 1935* The extreme left-wing of the Congress seceded in 1931 at 
the eleventh session at Calcutta and formed the All-India Red Trade 
Union Congress. 


Things were naturally at a low ebb with three separate bodies 
clairmng to represent Indian Labour. To bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour a Unity Committee was formed and a Representative 
Conference held in Bombay in 1931. It was found the difference between 
the Communists and others was unbridgeable and the Committee recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the rest under a new body. This was 

m *? 33 and tbe new bod y was called the National Trade Union 

two sect ‘<>ns of the All-India Trade Union Con- 
^ e!r difference 8 and agreed to recognise the parent body 

Smtess aid fOT?* 00 ,' The same year the All-India Trade Union 
ment tn f.-u « « ^ a tional Trades Union Federation reached an agree- 

action A ^nppiai° mt P omn J 1 ttee to explore the possibilities of common 

combine fhesT^o ^ tw0 bodies h<dd 5n *93« decided to 

notified at the T Rth * ** into . on ® cen tral organisation. The decision was 

however Lcurred at Z'°l ° f 1116 at Bomba y in Splits 

to observe neutral;^ session as a result of the Congress decision 

affiliated uninne i°'? rar ? s war eff °rts while giving free hand to 

Mr M N Rov 1 n%n^ SKe ^ to v su PP ort war effort. One section led by 

Another feeder wT™ * “? w v ^ 1116 Indian Federation of Labour 

Calcutta Tho AU ' President of the Seamen's Union at 

Calcutta, who disaffiliated his union from the Congress. 
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The following table shows the total membership in January 1945 
of All-India Trade Union Congress as shared by the Provinces and as 
shared between Industrial groups: — 


Province 

No, of 

Province 


No. of 


members 



members 

Assam 

2,145 

Indian States 


37,007 

Bengal 

1,05,203 

Madras 


90,695 

Behar 

19,125 

Orissa 


322 

Bombay 

*.03,457 

Punjab 


10,605 

C. I. & Rajputana 

10,821 

Sind 


7,910 

C. P. & Berar 

21,651 

U. P. 


26,959 

Delhi 

n.055 




French India 

4,959 


Total 

4.5L915 

Below are given 

the shares of 

different industrial 

groups: 

— 

Industrial group 

No. of 

Industrial group 


No. of 


members 



members 

Railways 

97,147 

Printing & Paper 


9.840 

Shipping 

17,793 

Non-Manual 


2,229 

Transport 

22,207 

Agricultural 


1,760 

Cotton Textile 

1,23,250 

Municipal 


15.328 

Jute Textile 

25,368 

Distributive 


9,997 

Mining 

25,454 

General 


60,053 

Engineering 

41.490 







Total 

4 . 5 L 9 I 5 


At the 21st Session of the A.I.T.U.C., held in Madras on the 20th 
January 1945. as many as 40 Resolutions were passed. In the Resolu¬ 
tion on the political situation in the country, the A.I.T.U.C.'s support 
to the Indian National Congress was assured and the desirability of 
Congress-League unity was stressed. Another important Resolution dealing 
with the question of post-war planning laid down the conditions and 
principles essential for a plan which would be acceptable to the people 
of India. Resolutions on the removal of the ban on Congress and the 
release of Congress Leaders were also passed. 


The General Council of the A.I.T.U.C. held at Nagpur on the 20th 
and 21st April, 1946, passed Resolutions on the release of the political 
prisoners and I.N.A. and R.I.N. people convicted on charges of mutiny 
and spread of disaffection etc., etc. Another Resolution urging upon the 
Congress Government in Assam to withdraw all restrictions on T.U. 
activities in Assam was passed. Reinstatement of Railwaymen in S.I.R. 
convicted for political offences was demanded in another Resolution. 
Police firing in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Dacca and Gwalior were 
condemned in three resolutions. The Railwaymen’s demands for re¬ 
instatement of retrenched workers, higher wages, adequate dearness 
allowance and for bonus and consolidation of D.A. were also supported 
in a separate resolution. The newly formed Congress Ministries in the 
Provinces were called upon in a resolution to implement the recommenda¬ 
tions of the various Labour Enquiry Committees appointed by Congress 
Ministries during 1937 * 39 - The General Council also protested against 
the proposed amendment to the Indian Trade Disputes Act, 1927, which 
sought to perpetuate War-time restrictions on right to strike and pointed 
out the defects in the proposed Minimum Wage Bill which excluded ' ‘ 
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tts purview aU organised industries and confined itself to certain small 
industries only The Council also expressed its disapproval of the provi- 
si °ns of the Bill for amending the Trade Unions Act, 1926, in which the 
qualifications and restrictions governmg recognition of Unions, as pro¬ 
posed in the Bill would leave the initiative in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and ydl take away all the present advantages of recognition^ 
the bill if enacted in its present form, would stifle all independent 
movement. The reduction of rations of industrial workers was strongly 
deprecated by the Council. Some other resolutions of minor and local 
interests were also passed. (Read Post-War Strikes under “India in 

1945-46. ) 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA 

. Th A Commumst Party of India is the political party of the working. 
A °y .P erson - 18 years of age or more, regardless of race, sex 

the -Tn^ Igl S? or , nationality, who habitually resides in India including 
the Indian States and whose loyalty to the working class and patriotism 

£ , el ^ le £ ° r " rshi P of the g party. According to 

the 1943 Party Constitution the party is based on the leadershio of the 

proletariat and on the firm revolutionary alliance between the workers and 
the to: mg peasantry and seeks to build the National United Front of the 
entire freedom loving people of India for the rWr,™ lu 1 °[ tne 

fascist aggression and for its liberation from imn B the , countr y from 
complete^ national independence for 
the right of self-determination to nationalities to Jhe DoinV ^ranteeing 
land to peasants and security of decent standard * f ^cession, 

liberties to every citizen The " , of Uvm S and civic 

committees from top to bottom are Elected '° nS democratlcaU V- All its 

consists 6 memos't*h % "foshi which- 

(Read Labour in India, page 2 57 - 2 6 i) J 35 General Secretar ^ 

the: radical democratic party 

radical 'ui&s w h ic h°h e* f vl 94 °' 1116 P arty is based on Mr - M - N. RoyV 
the Indian National Cotidtac ^ Cn P reac ^^ n 8 since 1920. Mr. Roy joined 

first tried to develop ^e^^cf 936 ' after , his comin S out of He 

A split followed as P the existtof utl ? nar y V^ty of the people, 

themselves to Mr. Roy's ideas 8 U>ngress leacl ers could not reconcile 

With the outbreak nf iKn . ^ 

the fail of France in June io^th U » S 3 >t ‘ I939 ’ and P articula rly after 
to Allied War Efforts as ^f^^cals began to advocate support 

began to be more and more an f “* Fasci st measure, though the Congress 
expelled from the Congress for fhi; Y* -^ r ’ **°y and ^ ls followers were 
in Sept. 1940. By December nf havm ? organised an anti-Fascist day 
the congress and formed the R 3 ® ^ear all the Radicals came out of 
inaugural conference held democratic Party after the 

in 1940. Since then the Party has grown. 
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among workers, peasants and the middle classes. Provincial offices of 
the party have been set up in Delhi, U. P., Bengal, Bihar, Andhra, 
Karnatak, Mysore, Maharashtra, Bombay, the Punjab, Assam, Orissa, 
Madras, Tamil Nadu. Malabar, N.-W. Frontier, Baluchistan, Kashmir, 
Baroda, C. P. and Berar, Rajputana. A London office was established 
at 180, Fleet St. London. The Headquarters of the party are situated 
at 30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi. The Central Political Council consisting of 65 
members and with Mr. V. M. Tarkunde, Bar-at-Law, as General Secretary, 
is the highest executive body of the party. 

The two-fold programme of the Radical Democratic Party placed 
before the country consists of: (1) People’s Plan of Economic Develop¬ 
ment of India and (2) a draft constitution for India based on the idea of 
People’s Government. The party proposed to fight the General Elections 
and demand adult franchise and also fought local board elections 
wherever possible. The party is opposed to both Nationalist and Com- 
munalist parties and proposes to build up a secular democratic party of 
-the poorer classes. The party’s allied organizations are the Indian 
Federation of Labour (membership 4 lakhs), Radical Students’ Union, 
Jagrit Mahila (movement for enlightened women), The Renaissance Asso¬ 
ciation, etc. A network of newspapers and periodicals in various 
languages form the organ of the party. The party which started with 
3,478 members in December 1940, had 100,000 members in December 1944 * 


THE INDIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The Indian Federation of Labour was established as a result of a 
■decision taken at All-India Anti-Fascist Labour Conference which was 
held in Nov. 1941 under the presidency of Mr. M. N. Roy. The Indian 
Trade Union Congress refused to render unconditional support to the 
war against the Axis Powers. The new organization of Labour at its 
inaugural conference declared in favour of India s participation in the 
w ar against fascism and advocated an independent political attitude on 
the part of the working classes whose ambition cannot be attained within 
the limitations of the Nationalist politics. The new-born Federation at 
its beginning embraced about 70% of the organised labour in this country 
and had 300,000 members. By the end of 1944 when the second annual 
conference was held, the Federation had 500,000 members in 222 affiliated 
Unions. Though based on a political issue, the Federation is organised 
strictly on Trade Union basis, and it assesses the social value of labour 
not only as the producers but also as the consumers. As early as Decem¬ 
ber 1943, the Federation, at its annual conference in Bombay, passed a 
resolution directing the attention of Indian Labour towards post-war 
economic development. A committee has already prepared a plan which 
has been accepted by the Federation. This is popularly known as the 
People’s Plan. 

The Central Office of the Federation is at 30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi. At 
the second annual conference held in December 1944* Miss Maniben Kara 
has been elected President, and Mr. V. B. Kamik, the General Secretary 
of the Federation. 
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CASUALTIES IN & COST OF WORLD WAR II 

According to a Vatican communique issued on Nov. 21, 1945 as 
referred to by the World Almanac 194.6 (published in New York) the 
total of military and civilian dead in World War II is estimated at 

+^° 6 \v 00 ° and the t0tal 2 f wounded is P ut at 34,400.000. The cost of 

i P ^t $1,154,000 million for the world in armament, 

£^nnn ^ dam £: ge to property the last item accounting for 

- b 7 lt mes H - Brad y an American researcher and the 
.American University, the same Almanac states. 
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Army 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand 

South Africa 

India 

Colonies 

Total 

Navy 

Merchant Navy 
Home guards 
Civilians 


CASUALTIES IN 
British Empire 
Killed 

233.042 

26.018 

21.415 

9,844 

6,417 

23.295 

6,741 


WORLD WAR II 
(May 31, 1945) 
Missing Wounded 


57.472 

2,866 

6,519 

2.201 

1.980 

12,264 

I4.8H 


275.975 

53.072 

37.477 

19.253 

* 3.773 

62,064 

6.773 


Prisoners 
of war 
183,849 
9,051 
26,800 
8,485 

14.595 

79.692 

8,051 


336,772 

49,305 

30,867 

1,206 

60,585 


Total 

750,338 

101,008 

92,211 

39.783 

36,765 

177,315 

36,376 


98,113 

1.593 

4,690 


• • • 


Grand Total 


468,388 

13.656 

4.252 

557 

86,175 


478,735 


330,523 1,233,796 

... 64,554 

5 , 506 * 45,315 

r.763 
... 146,760 


104.396 573,028 336,029 1,492,188 
WHITE PAPER ON BRITAIN’S CASUALTIES 

^6.896.ooo rd pefson°3 Served £ ub,ishecl in June 1946, altogether 
• number killed j 9 .“ e Fo / ces m World War II. The total 

civilians. 30,248 in 'the merchant naw 4 ' 44 n 'zw 1 * armed forces * 60,595 

H ° m ®.^ards, and 624 in Women's fishl . Dg fleets ' U206 in the 
wounded was 369,267. Auxhary services. The total number 


U. S. A. 


Army 

Navyf 

Mercha 

Total 


Killed 

Missing 

Wounded 

Prisoners 

217.569 

53,595 

* 

• • • 

18,311 

10,838 

/ 

571.442 

79,646 

of war 
115.333 
3629 

271,164 

-k 

* « # 

29,149 

4 • » 

651,088 

» 4 i 

118,962 


Total 

922,655 

1 47 . 7°9 
6,006 
1,076,430 


-- — « 

t Including Marine & Coast 


guard. 
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CASUALTIES AMONG OTHER ALLIES 

SOVIET RUSSIA 


Casualties both among soldiers and civilians are very high. No exact 
figur^ are avaiUbfe The" total number of killed-both soldiers and civi¬ 
lians being estimated between 12 and 15 millions. 


FRANCE 


France till fall of France in June 1940—:125,000 killed; 300,000 
missing; 1,500,000 prisoners; Total 1,925,000. 

Free France— 9,000 lolled; Tunisian Campaign— 10,800 killed; 52,000 

wounded. 

Against Italy— 7,000 killed; 21,000 wounded. 

Victory Campaign-13.895 ™ed; 35-895 wounded—Total 49-790- 
France—total casualties are put at above 2,000,000. 




II 


CASUALTIES IN ENEMY COUNTRIES 


Germany* 

( 1945 ) 

Japan Army 
Navy 


9 9 


Italy as Enemy 
Italy as Ally 


Killed 

Missing 

Wounded 

Prisoners of 

war Total 

2,100,000 

2,900,000 

4,900,000 

• • • 

9,900,000 

310,000 ... 146,000 

157,365 . , ^ 83 t 

IMavy — died from illness 

4,470,000 

< « • 

4,926,000 

158,848 

1.430 




Total Japan 5,086,278 

60,000 

17.494 

200,000 

17.647 

• • ♦ 

9.353 

500,000 

»• • 

760,000 

44-494 


to 




NAVAL LOSSES 


BRITISH EMPIRE: Great Britain 

Capital ships 5; Aircraft Carriers 8; Crosiers 26; Destroyers 128;. 
“Submarines 77* Armed Merchant Cruisers 16; Escort Vessel 41; Rime- 
sw“5i: Trawless 240) Drifters 43; Mine-layers 6; Yachts 10; Gun 
Boats 7; Cutters 3; Monitor 1; Small craft and Auxiliary Vessels 63. 

Total 730- 

Dominions: Destroyers 10; Cruisers 3; Large Escorts 14; Mine 
sweepers 10; Trawlers 2; Small Vessels 7,—Total 46. 

V. S. A. 

Battle ships 2; Aircraft Carriers ix; Heavy Cruisers 7; Light Cruisers 3 » 
Destroyers 71; Destroyer Escorts 11; Submarines 52; Minelayers 3 . 
Minesweepers 24; Submarine Chasers 18; Gunboats 12; Coast guaro 
Vessels 15; Seaplane Tende rs 3; Motor Torpedg boats 69; Tank lanamg 

* An Official statement puts the total number of soldiers and 
civilians killed at 7,000,000. 
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Ships 40; Medium landing Ships 9; Tank landing craft 67; Infantry landing 
craft 22; Support landing craft 1; Tugs 10; Tankers 1; Toop transpots 21; 
District patrol craft 3; Miscellaneous district craft 152; Cargo vessels 4; 
Miscellaneous auxiliaries 22, Total 696. 


JAPAN'S NAVAL LOSSES 




Battleships 8; Aircraft carriers 19; Cruisers 36; Other Warships n; 
Destroyers 135; Submarines 131; Coast Defence ships 72; other smali 
craft 272; total 684. 




-ritish Empire 
IU. S. A. 

’ther Allies 

Total 

(Neutrals 

Grand Total 


SHIPPING LOSSES: ALLIES & NEUTRALS 

No. Tonnage 

2,570 11,380,000 

538 3,310,000 

3 ,i 7 2 5,030,000 


4,280 

490 


19,720,000 

1,420,000 




tons. 


4 * 77 ° 21,140.000 

Japanese shipping losses are estimated at a little over 6 million 


LOSSES IN THE AIR 
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Aerop anes—bombers and fighters—took the most important part in 
ie Second World War. The losses in machines and personnel have been 
:normous. Accurate figures about the losses are not available. Japan 
ilone lost about 50,000 planes representing about 80% of her machines, 
he losses to Russia, and Germany were more enormous. 


WAR & PUBLIC FINANCES* 


f 4 


_, ni iUjp country, whet *Jf. r or not belligerent, has escaped the rising tide 
e ^ en i‘ ture - Thus ' duri ng t»e year r 944 , the" United-Statfs e£ 




J enditurp ~ -, - b y 0 u lieu orates ex- 

^dom iZ war ^ fbout 250 million daily, and the United- 
angdom £14 milbon daily (that is to say, 56 million). 




natioiul” dSr2? ^ v hows , the expenditure on the war or on 
and 1944. amber of countries during the years 1940, 1943 

Figures in millions 


9 


United States ($) 
United Kingdom (/) 
U. S. S. R. (Rouble) 
Canada (C.$) 

Australia (A .0 
India (Rupees) 

(Krone 


Sweden (Kroner) 


y , _ 9 

4 \ Switzerland (Francs) 

/ \ - — - 


1940 

6301 

3220 

56000 

752 

170 

748 

2069 

1158 


2943 

87039 

4950 

324700 (x) 
4625 (x) 
544 

3136 (x) 

2122 

1203 


3944 

88000 (x) 
5325 
137000 

4450 (x) 
505 (x) 

4566 (x) 
2030 (x) 

3330 


• League of Nation? Year-Book r 94M4 . x Estimate,. 
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"In Japan, the war expenditure voted between 1937 and March 1944 ^ 
reached 112,000 million yen. 

"The expenditure—often of an extra-budgetary character—which 
various countries have been obliged to meet as a result of their occupa- 1 
tion—(occupation costs, clearing deficits, etc.) is now beginning to be 
known. Thus, in Belgium, the actual occupation costs amounted, from 
May 1940 to July 1944, to 71,500 million francs, while other expenditure 
in favour of the occupying power—chiefly creditor clearing balance h 
totalled 65,400 million francs. In the case of Denmark, the occupation { 
costs up to March 1944 amounted to 2,800 million kroner and the financing^ 
of the clearing to nearly 2,200 million kroner. Finally, as regards 
France, the occupation costs from 1940 to 1944, are estimated as not 
far short of 700,000 million francs, and the clearing deficit at nearly 
170,000 million francs. 

"Whatever method has been adopted for meeting expenditure, practi¬ 
cally no country in the world has been able to avoid a great increase in 
the national debt. Below is given a table showing some examples:” 

INTERNAL DEBT POSITION (in thousands of millions) 


End of the year of 
financial year 

1939 

1943 

1944 

(a) United States ($) 

48-5 

23 

233 

United Kingdom (£) 

8.1 

18.5 

21.1 

Canada (C.$) 

3*2 

11.2 

• • • 

Japan (Yen) 

22 

75 


(b) Germany (Reichsmarks) 


274 

345 

Belgium (Francs) 

40 

116 

159 

Finland (Marks) 

4.2 

46.4 

61.2 

France (Francs) 

483 

1333 

1610 

Netherlands (Florins) 

4.2 

10.3 

12.5 

Sweden (Kroner) 

3-6 

98 

10.9 

(c) Switzerland (Francs) 

3-1 

7-3 

8.8 


WORLD PEACE ORGANISATIONS 

The United Nations Organisation 

The U. N. O. was brought into being by the San Francisco Con- .. 
ference held by the United Nations during April 25—June 26, 1945 - The * 
objects of the Organisation are to save the World and its future genera- 1 
tions from" the scourge of war and to re-affirm faith in international 
human rights and to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, to promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, to unite the different nations’ strength for main¬ 
taining international peace and security, to insure that armed force shall 
not be used by nations except in co mm on interest and to employ 


(a) VI. 1940 and 1944; HI- * 945 - (b) III. 1940 and 1944; XIL * 944 * 
(c) Not including the debt of the Federal Railways (3,300 millions)* 
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international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social ad¬ 
vancement of all people who have resolved to combine efforts to accom- 
push these ends. In Chapter I of the Charter, the purposes of the 
Organisation are laid down. The next Chapter deals with the qualifica¬ 
tions of the members. The third enumerates the Organs of the Organisa- 
tion A General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 

Social Council, an International Court of Justice, a Trusteeship Council 
and a Secretariat. The next 12 chapters deal with the structure and 
functions of these Organs. The Original Members of the San Francisco 
Conference and those who had previously signed the declaration of the 
United Nations dated 1-1-42 and would sign the present Charter and 
ratify it may become members of the Organisation. Membership of the 
Organisation may be suspended or cancelled if any member offends the 
principles and rules of constitution of the Organisation. The Charter 
contains in full details, the nature, object and functions of these 
different Organs. The Charter came into force on 24th October, 1945. 

The U.N.O. with its 19-chapter Charter has taken the place of the 
League of Nations which was abolished in April 1946. 


U. N. R. R. A. 

(United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration) 

The objects of the above Administration are to give relief to the 
suffering humanity in the wake of the most destructive and disastrous 
war in history and to help in the reconstruction of the areas devastated 
and disorganized by war. According to the Agreement which Ss the 
foundation of the Administration, the principal object of U.N R R A is 
to plan coordinate, administer or arrange for the administratin' of 
measures for the relief of victims of war in any area under the control 
°k ° f H mte ^ ■ Nations through the provision of food, fuel clothing 

Sh ?J t ! r ? Dd r? ther - basic nec essities. medical and other essential service?-' 
and to facilitate in such areas, so far as necessary to the TdtcLZe mo' 

hef * production and transportation of these articles and 

V as * a * during the ^ months 
t? c . essatl °n of hostilities Europe less Russia would need imme- 

Ue V D fOC fi a ? d ° ther essenti als of the value of Rs. 30 crores and 
eqSpment' eV^wouM t Shi P“ ents of fertilizers, farm 

being- of the' STer aU.N.R.R.-A. into 

manages the affairs nf ^ rec tor-General of the Council 

allocated funds and supplies bv^-h^ U - N - R * R .- A - which has been 

already given a worth^ account ^for mcludmg India has 
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INDIAN SPORTS 


FOOTBALL 

I. F. A. SHIELD (CALCUTTA) 
1946. Abandoned. 

1945. East Bengal (winners) vs. 
Mohun Bagan (Runners-up). 

1944. B. & A. Railway (winners) 
vs. East Bengal (Runners-up). 

1943- East Bengal (winners) vs. 
Calcutta Police (Runners-up). 

1942. Mahomedan Sptg. (win¬ 
ners) vs. East Bengal (Runners-up). 

1941. Mahomedan Sptg. (winners) 
vs. K. O. S. B. (Runners-up). 

1940. Aryans (winners) vs. Mohun 
Bagan (Runners-up). 

CALCUTTA FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

First Division 

1946. East Bengal 

1945. East Bengal. 

* 943 _ 44 - Mohun Bagan A. C. 

1942. East Bengal. 

I 94 °' 4 I - Mahomedan Sporting. 

1939. Mohun Bagan. 

DURAND TOURNAMENT 
5 94 1 " 45 - No play. 

1940. Mahomedan Sporting. 

1939 - No play. 

ROVERS CUP (BOMBAY) 
T945. Military Police. 

1944. British Base Reinforcement 
Camp. 

1943 - E- A. F. 

1942. Bata Sports, Calcutta. 

1941. Welsh Regiment. 

1940. Mahomedan Sporting. 

HARWOOD FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

(BOMBAY) 

1945. Military Police. 

1944 * Embarkation Headquarters 
* 942 - 43 - W. I. A. A. Staff. 
i 94 i - Y. M. C. A. 

T 939 ' 4 °- Welsh Regiment. 

1938- Duke of Cornwall’s South 
Lancashire Regiment. 

CALCUTTA FOOTBALL 
Indians vs . Europeans 

1946. Europeans drew with 
Indians. 


1945. Indians. 

2944. Europeans. 

1943. Europeans. 

1940-42. Indians. 

1939. Indians drew with Euro¬ 
peans. 

CRICKET 
TEST MATCHES 

1932 (In England). England 
scored 295 and 275 for 8 declared. 
India 189 and 187. England won 
by 158 runs. 

1933-34 (Bombay). England 438 
and 40 for 1. India 219 and 258. 
England won by 8 wickets. 

1933-34 (Calcutta). England 403 
and 7 for 2, India 247 and 237. 
Drawn. 

* 933-34 (Madras). England 385 
and 261 for 7 declared. India 145 
and 249, England won by 202 
runs. 

*936 (In England). England 
scored 134 and 108 for 1; India 247 
and 93; England won by 9 wickets 
(played at Lord's) England 571 
for 8 declared; India 203 and 390 
for 5; drawn (played at Manches¬ 
ter). England 471 for 8 declared 
and 64 for 1 wicket; India 222 and 
312; England won by 9 wickets 
(played at Oval). 

2946. (In England). England 
Scored 428 and 48 for no loss; India 
200 and 275. England won by 10 
wickets (played at Oval). England 
scored 294 and 253 for 5 wkt<?. 
declared; India 170 and 152 for 9 
wkts. Match drawn (played at 
Manchester). England scored 331 
runs, India 93 for 3 wickets. Match 
drawn (played at Lord’s, match 
unfinished due to weather). 

RANJ 1 TROPHY 

ALL-INDIA CHAMPIONSHIP 

1945-46. Holkar. 

1944-45. Bombay. v ;i 

1 943 " 44 - W. I. S. C. A. 
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1942 - 48 . Baroda. 1941 - 42 . Bombay. 
I 94 0_ 4 I * Maharashtra beat Mad¬ 
ras by 6 wickets. -Maharashtra 1st 
innings 284, and 2nd innings 210 
for 4 wickets. Madras 1st innings 
145, 2nd innings 347. 

Records : Highest Total: 

1,325 runs by Maharashtra vs. 
Bombay at Poona. 

* 94 r ‘ 4 2 - 912 runs by Holkar vs. 
Mysore for 8 wickets (1945-46). 
Double centuries in Ranjit Tro- 
P?y : 359 runs (not out) by V. M 
Merchant (Bombay) vs. against 
Maharashtra (1943-44). 

313 runs (not out) by Hazare 
(Maharashtra) against Baroda in 
1939-40* 246 runs by Prof. Deo- 
dhar (Maharashtra) against Bom- 

I9 /i°‘ 4I T: 245 01118 b y R usi 
Modi (Bombay) against Baroda 

(1944-45). 230 runs by K. C. 
Ibrahim (Bombay) against Nor¬ 
thern India States. 218 runs by 

S- . Sohoni (Maharashtra) 

against Western India States 
(1940- 41 ). 222 runs by Capt. 

Wazir Ah (Southern Punjab) 
against Bengal 1938-39. 209 runs 
by Ramprakash (Northern India) 
against Maharashtra, 1940-41, 203 
runs by j. Naoomal (Sind) against 
Nawanagar, 1938-39. 202 runs by 

Rangnekar (Bombay) against 
Maharashtra ^94°- 4I . 200 runs b 

(Ho,kar > 

PENTANGULAR CRICKET 
- (BOMBAY) 

• a * 945 * Hindus. 

J 944 * Muslims. 

2943 * Hindus. 

1942. No play. 

1941. Hindus. 

the 'fiest' H^° med t DS def eated 
game ' Hmdus boycotted the 

ROHINTON-BARIA trophy 

iNTER-UmVERSITV CHAMP,ONS^ 

+ to i 944 - 45 - Bombay Uuiv 
1935-36 to 1937-38- Punjab Univ. 
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HOC ICE Y 

BEIGHTON CUP 

1943-45- B.-N. Railway. 

! 94 2 * Calcutta Rangers. 

1941- Bhagwant Club, Ticum- 
garh, and Bhopal Wanderers drew 

194°- Bhopal Wanderers. 

AG A KHAN CUP 

1944 Kamla Club, Cawnpore 
1943 - Ci. I. P. RIy. 

1942- No play. 

1941- Bhagwant Club, Ticum- 
garh. 

2940. B. B. C. I. Rly. 

CALCUTTA HOCKEY LEAGUE 

1945. Mohamedan Sporting. 

1944 - Calcutta Port Commis. 

1943 - Calcutta Rangers Club. 
1942. Port Commissioners. 

194 !• Calcutta Police 
1940. B. G. Press. 

BADMINTON 

ALL-INDIA CHAMPIONSHIP 

*? 45 /r> M f w '* Singles. Prakash- 
uath (Punjab). Men's Doubles, G. 
Lewis and Davinder Mohan (Pun- 

;L ab) - dtcs Sin Z les > Miss M. 

Chmoy (Bombay). Ladies' Doubles, 

^ Il f s ^ Chln °y and Miss F. 
TMyarkhan (Bombay). Mixed 

R ub [ es ' Pnrkashnath and Miss S. 
Deodhar (Punjab). 

A . I 1 p 44 * Mew's Single, Davinder 

£? ohan lf un i ab )-' Mch's Doubles 
JV M. Rangnekar and D. G. 
Mugu^ (Bombay). Ladies Single. 
Miss Tara Deodhar (Poona). Ladies 
ou6/<> Miss F. Talyarkhan and 
Miss M. R. Chinoy. 

r 943 • Men's Single. Prakash 
nath (Punjab). Men's Doubles G 
Lewis and Davinder Mohan, 
Eadies Smgle, Miss Tara Deodhar 
(Poona). Women’s Doubles, Deo¬ 
dhar Sisters (Poona). 

*? 42 - Prakash- 

£** (Punjab). Men's Double 
Prakashnath and Ashokenatb 
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(Punjab). Ladies Single, Miss Tara 
Deodhar (Poona). Ladies Double, 
Miss Tara and Miss Sundar Deo¬ 
dhar (Poona). 

1941. No play. 

Mixed Doubles\ 1944. Prakash- 
nath and Miss S. Deodhar, 1943. 
V. N. Iyer and Miss R. Chitale. 

1942. G. D. Patwardhan & Miss 
Tara Deodhar (Poona). 1941. No 
play. 

RACING 

KING-EMPEROR'S CUP 
{Distance 1 mile) 

1946. Mr. H. C. Roston’s 
Absolution. 

1945. Maharaja of Parlekimedi’s 
Philanthropist. 

1944. Mrs. Alex Apcar's (Jr.) 
‘El Ebro'. 

1943. Col. Shree Gobinda Shum 
Shere's & M5. S. K. Bhat- 
ter’s ‘Theogundi.’ 

1942. Mr. Stewart’s ‘Wansfell.’ 


1941. Mr. G. N. Musry's 
'Baqlava'. 

1940. Mr. G. N. Musry's 
'Baqlava'. 

1939. Mr. G. N. Musry's 
'Baqlava*. 

THE VICEROY'S CUP 
(1 1/3 miles) 

1946. Rai Bahadur M. L. Chama- 
ria, R. Chamaria Mr. Kashi 
Charan’s “Selector." 

1945. Miss S. Sophia's Winged 
Tiger. 

1944. Sir Renwick Haddow's 
'Kinkaju'. 

1943. Mr. Reginald Foster's 
‘Colorado Claro'. 

1942. Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior's 'Finalist'. 

1941. 'Finalist'. 

1940. Mr. G. N. Musry’s 
'Baqlava'. 

1939. Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior’s 'Finalist'. 


DIRECTORY OF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA* 


Viceroy and Governor-General 

His Excellency The Most Hon. Field-Marshal Lord Archibald Wavell. 
G. E. B. Abell. Private Secy, and Secy, to the Governor General 
(Personal); Menon, V.P., c.i.e. (Secy. Public). 

Commander-in-Chief in India: H. E. Field-Marshal Sir Claude 
Auchinleck. 


(As on 1st of January 1947) 

/ VICEROY'S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

•✓bandit Jawharlal Nehru, Vice-President of Viceroy's Executive Coun¬ 
cil, External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. 

^ardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Home and Information & Broadcasting. 

Rajendra Prasad, Food & Agriculture. 
v-Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Education & Arts. 

-wSardar Baldev Singh, Defence. 

Mr. Jagjiban Ram, Labour. 
s--Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Industries & Supplies . 

•J&r. John Mathai, Transport 6* Railways. 

Mr. C. H. Bhabha, Works, Mines <&• Power. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Finance. 

Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, Commerce. 

Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar, Communications (Posts <S* Air). 

Mr. Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Health. 

>lr. Jo g endra Nath Mandal, Law. _ 

* The list of departmental officers is mainly based on "The Govern¬ 
ment of India Directory'' corrected upto April 1946. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 


Tottenham, Sir Richard, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. Officer on special du\ 
Porter, A* E,, c.i.e., i.c.s.. Secretary; Williams C F V i c s 
S^tary; Smith N. P. A., c.i.e., o.b.e., f.p. Director Intelligei 


DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING & AR 

G. S. Bozman, Secretary; Hussain, M. A., i.c.s.. Deputy Sec^ 
Ayangar, A. S., Principal Information Officer, Bokhari, A. S. m.a. p.e 
(Punjab), Controller of Broadcasting. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
Weightman, H., Secretary; Crichton, Major g.c.l., c.i.e. Jt. Secy. 

POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 

Corfield, The Hon. Sir C., k.c.i.e. Political Adviser; Herbert C.G 
c.s.i., c.i.e.. Secretary. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

NaraLrr'c^E. C S«y'. C S I- ' C1E ’' ICS ' ****** Secretary. Rao \ 
Six Bertie Staig, Auditor General of India. 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


and DrTftLan" ****' ^ Benjamin - H ’ D ' «••• Add). Sec 


srssraasysKi.*-»•» 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

ThC Hon T b l e Mr. N. R., c.i.e., c.b.e., i.c.s.. Secretary; Y. £ 
Sukthankar I.c.s., Joint Secretary; Zarnan, S. R„ i.c.s., and Nelm 
xv.. xv., i.c.s., Jt. Secretaries. 

Gregory, Dr. Sir Theodore, d.sc.. Economic Adviser. 


Director S Qf Stafcti".'*'' Director ' Con,mercial Intelligence; Sinka, A. L 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND SUPPLIES 


and pSS,% W k M -ri B sT j?“S a J es M - * C S " “ d ** P - 1 c 5 

F I C^^THrwSvr $ bant * ^warup, O.B.E., D.SC., F.R.S., F. Inst P 

f.i.c.. Director of Scientific and Industrial Research. w 


DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 


Secy; B - R - SeD ’ , c s - Addl 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 

S. Lall, i.c.s.. Secretary: Menon, V. K. R., i.c.s. Jt. Secy. 

Central Public Works Department: Dean, A. W. H., c.i.e., m.c., 
i.s.e.. Chief Engineer and Rent Controller. 

Printing and Stationery Department : Mitra, R. K., i.c.s., o.b.e.. 
Controller, Printing and Stationery. 

Director-General of Resettlement: Nawab Mustaque Ahmed Gurmani. 


DEPARTMENT OF WORKS, MINES & POWER 

Prior, H. C., c.s.l., c.i.e., i.c.s. Secretary; Mazumdar, D. L., 
i.c.s. Jt. Secretary. 

Mohammad Sulaiman, Khan Bahadur, i.s.e. Chief Engineer P.W.D.; 
Puri, Bahvant Singh, i.s.e. Addl. Chief Engineer, PAV.D. 

Sen, A. K., m.sc., f. Inst, p.. Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Khosla, Rai Bahadur A. N.. i.s.e.. Consulting Engineer for 

Waterways. 

Khosla, Rai Bahadur, A. N., i.s.e.. Chairman, Waterways, Irrigation 
Navigation Commission. 

Gulhati, N. D., i.s.e., m.i.e. (India) Secretary, Central Board of 
Irrigation. 

Mullick, M. B., m.a., b.l., m.l.a. (Bengal), Chairman Coal Mines 
Stowing Board. 

West, Dr. W. D., f.n.i.. Director, Geological Survey of India. 

Kirby, VValter, c.i.e., b.sc., m.i., Min. e.. Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Forester, Dr. C., a n. w.c., ph.D. (Edin). f.i.c., f.r.s.e., a.m.i, 

Uiem. E., Principal, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Sargent, Sir John, c.i.e., m.a., n.Litt. Secretary; Sen, Dr. D. M., 
m.a., ph.D., Dy. Secretary. 

YVheeler, Dr. R. E. Mortimer, m.c., m.a., D.Utt.. f.b.a., f.s.a., 

Director-General of Archaeology. Chakravarty, Dr. N. P.. m.a., ph.D. 
(Cantab), o.b.e., Jt. Director General of Archaeology. 

Asadullah, Khan Bahadur, Librarian, Imperial Library. 

Sen, Dr. S. N., m.a., ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon). Director of Archives. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

... p ulsnam ' **. Y., c.i.e., m.c., i.c.s.. Secretary; Menon, P. 

Madhava, m.b.e., i.c.s., Dy. Secy.; Prem Krishen, i.c.s., Dy. Secretary. 

r ?' Iaj ,° r ; Genera1 ' R ' C - I - E " k.h.p., i.m.s.. Director General, 

Indian Medical Service. 

Cotter, Col. E., c.i.e., v.h.s., i.m.s.. Public Health Commissioner, 
tute of India ' '~ Genera1 ' CME - m.b.e., i.m.s.. Director. Malaria Insti- 

Hygien ^PubliJliealt'h■ ^ ^ ° f 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

o.b.e^K' IX ’ S ' Sec,eta,y; G °P^swami. 

Stampe, Sir William, c.i.e., Irrigation Adviser to the Govt, of India. 
Hamilton, a.p.f., i.f.s. Inspector General of Forests. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

Stewart, Sir, Herbert, c.i.e., i.a.s. Vice-Chairman and Principal 
t d r U % at r °H lCe ' f 1 Agricultural Commissioner with the Govt. *of 

i ! ZreZy , ! SSWneK S - Msc - I c s - - fxa.s.c.. 

Wheeler, Brigadier Sir Oliver, m.c.. Surveyor General of India 

, SS MJWdEfe*’ - - <*«*». 

Research Institute. ’M^kteswarIuj>. S ' 

Uon B fudL MS ' < Mich )- Industrial Sec 

of Su’gapTech'nology', Cawnpur'. ^ E ‘ 0 ‘ M - Director - Im t"M Institute. 

Roy, S. C„ m.d.e.. Secretary. Indian Central Sugarcane Committee. 
India *' ’ N " D SC - F N I - Director, Zoological Survey 0) 

ImperM h AgZuitIral Research^nliuute F '* *' S ' B '' FNI - Fcs - Director. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 

A ' v "/'•**- 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY DEPARTMENT 
«• K ‘"' 

DEPARTMENT OF POSTS AND AIR 
Dy. *Sc'crctary. ,t Gurunath ’ C I E ■ I c s -. Secretary; Bhansali. M.D., i.c.s.. 

D.sc^CalT V f V b Te a %’:L O B E ' *■*=.. 

_. „ *’ * A *' (Hons.) m. sc., Supdt. Meteorologist 

Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs : Prasad, Krishna, i.c.s. 
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RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RLY. BOARD) 

Griffin, Sir Arthur, Chief Commissioner of Railways; Turner, A.C.,- 
Financial Commissioner, Railways; West, S.E.L. Member, Transporta¬ 
tion; Wagstaff, Colonel H. W., m.c., Member, Staff; Nichols, Dr. H.J. 
Member, Engineering. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR TRANSPORT 

Smith, Sir Eric Conran Smith, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., i.c.s., Secretary; 

Rutnam, D. R., o.b.e., i.c.s. Jt. Secretary. 

WAR DEPARTMENT 

A. D. S. Dundas, c.i.e., i.c.s.. Secretary: Mason, Philip, Joint 
Secretary. 

PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Lt. General Sir Thomas Hutton, Secretary. 

a • 

FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Robertson, F. W., c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s., (Retd.) Chairman; Sir Sanji^a 
Row, K., m.a., c.i.e., Rahman, Lt.-Col. m.a.. Smith, W.R.G., c.i.e. 
(Members). Edmonds, F. F. C., m.a., b.sc.. Secy. 


FEDERAL COURT OF INDIA 

Spens, The Hon. William Sir Patrick, o.b.e., k.c., Chief Justice of 
India; Kania, Sir H. J., Judge; Zafrulla Khan, Sir Muhammad, k.c.s.i,. 
Judge; Storr, N., i.c.s.. Registrar. 


TARIFF BOARD 

President —Sir Sanmukham Chetty, k.c.i.e. Members Mr. C. C. 
i.c.s.; Prof. H. L. Dey, d.sc. (London); and Dr. Nazir Ahmed. 


INDIA'S REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 

Ambassador to U.S.A. — Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Ambassador to China — Mr. K. P. S. Menon. 

High Commissioner, England — Sir Samuel Runganadhan. 

High Commissioner, South Africa — Mr. R. M. Deshmukh Bar-at-Law. 
High Commissioner, Australia — Dr. Sir R. P. Paranjpye. 

Trade Commissioner in Canada —N. R. Ahuja. 

Trade Commissioner, New York — S. K. Kirpalini. 

Trade Commissioner, Persia —Major Hassan. 

Trade Commissioner, Australia — R. R. Saxena. 

Trade Commissioner, South America — J. R. K. Modi. 

Xrade Commissioner, Alexandria — J. A. Rahim, I.c.s. 

Representative, Burma —J. M. Mehta. 

Representative , Ceylon — M. S. Aney. 
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PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT DIRECTORIES 

THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

GOVERNOR: 

His Excellency Sir Archibald Edward Nye, g.c.i.e., k.c.b., 

K.B.E., M.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS : 


j. Hon’ble Mr. T. Prakasam. 

2. Hon’ble Mrs. Rukmini 
Lakshmipathi. 

3 Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Giri. 

4. Hon’ble Mr. K. Bhashyam. 

5. Hon'ble Mr. Bhaktavatsalam. 

6 . Hon’ble Mr. K. Koti Reddi. 

7. Hon’ble Mr. T. S. Avanashi- 

lingam. 

8. Hon’ble Mr. Daniel Thomas. 

9. Hon'ble Mr. K. R. Karanth. 

xo. Hon'ble Mr. P. S. Kumara- 
swarai Raja. 

11. Hon’ble Mr. V. Kurmayya. 

SPEAKER, LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY: 

Sri J. Sivashanmukham Pillai. 


Public, Home, Police, Food and 
Finance. 

Public Health and Medical. 

Industries, Labour, Electricity, 
Co-operation, Planning, Forests 
and Cinchona. 

Law, Courts and Prisons and 
Legislation. 

Public Works (General), Irrigation 
and Highways. 

Hindu Religious Endowments , 

Revenue (other than Land 
Revenue). 

Education 

Local Administration. 

Land Revenue. 

Development — Agriculture, Live¬ 

stock and Fisheries. 

Public Information and Emigration. 

PRESIDENT, LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL: 

Sri R. B. Ramakrishna Rajti. 


MADRAS HIGH COURT 

Chief Justice —The Hon. Sir Lionel Leach, Kt. 


Puisne Judges — 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Wadsworth 
xt., i.c.s. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P, 
Lakshmana Rao, Dewan Bahadur. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice B. 
Scunayya. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patan- 
jal Sastri. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. C. 
Horwill, i.c.s. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. C, 
Happel. 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice C. Kunhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. 
Byers, i.c.s. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chan- 
drashekhar Aiyar, Rao Bahadur. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Clark. 

Advocate-General —N. K. Raja 


The Hon. Mr. Justice P. V. 
Rajamanvor. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Shaha- 
buddin, i.c.s. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. 
Kuppuswami Ayyar (Addl. Judge). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Tahya Ali 
Sahib (Addl. Judge). 

Iyer. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

Governor : His Excellency Right Honourable David John Colville 

MINISTERS 


Mr. B. G. Kher 

Mr. M. R. Desai 
Dr. M. D. D. Gilder 
Mr. L. M. Path 
Mr. D. N. Desai 
Mr. V. L. Mehta 

Mr. G. Nanda 
Mr. M. P. Pati! 

Mr. G. D. Vartak 
Mr. G. D. Tapase 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly, 
President, Legislative Council, 


(Prime Minister), Political and Ser¬ 
vices Department. 

Home and Revenue. 

Health and Public Works. 

Excise and Reconstruction. 

Legal and Civil Supplies. 

Finance, Co-operation and Village. 

Industries. 

Labour. 

Forest and Agriculture. 

Local Self Government. 

Industries, Fisheries and Backward 
Classes. 

Mr. K. S. Firodia-. 

Mr. M. M. Pakvasa. 


BOMBAY HIGH COURT 

Chief Justice: The Hon'ble Sir Leonard Stone, Kt. 


Puisne Judges : 


The Hon. Sir H. J. Kania. 

,, Mr. Justice A. S. R. 

Macklin. 
Mr. K. C. Sen. 

,, Mr. M. C. Chagla. 

,, Mr. N. S. Lokur. 


Mr. Eric Weston. 

Mr. N. H. C. Coyajee. 
Mr. J. B. Blagden. 
Mr. G. S. 

Rajadhyaksha. 
Mr. N. H. BhagwatL 


A dditional Ju dges 

The Hon. Mr. R. S. Bavdekar. 

Mr. P. B. Gajendragadkar. 

Mt. Y. V. Dixit. 

Advocate General : C. K. Daph- tary, Bar-at-Law. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 

Governor : His Excellency Sir Frederick John Burrows, g.c.i.l. 

MINISTERS 


1. Hon’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed 

Suhrawardy. 

2. Hon'blc Khan Bahadur 

Mohammed Ali. 

3. Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Saiyed 

Muazzamuddin Hosain. 

4. Hon’ble Mr. Ahmed Hossain. 

5. Hon'ble Mr. Nagendra Nath 

Ray. 

6. Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Abdul 

Gofran. 


In charge of Chief Minister’s De¬ 
partment and Home Deptt. 

Finance, and Department of Health, 
and Focal-Self-Government. 

Education. 

Agriculture, Forests and Fisheries. 

Judicial and Legislative Depart¬ 
ments. 

Civil Supplies. 


7 - 

8 . 


H o n ' b je Kh an Bahadur Abul Co-operation 
Fazal Muhammad Abdur 
Rahman. 


Credit 


and 



Hon’ble Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed. 


Commerce, Labour and Industries. 


9. Hon ble Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjee —Irrigation &■ Waterways 
10. Hon ble Mr. Fazlur Rahman- Land, Land Revenue & Jails 

”, Mr Dwarka Nath Barury —Works &■ Buildup. 

Hon ble Khan Bahadur Nurul Amin, Speaker , Legislative Assembly 

Hon'b'e Sir Bcjoy Prasad Singh President. Legislative Council. 


CALCUTTA HIGH COURT 

C; p e m ; )‘^n e kave. H ° D ’ b ' e Har °' d Derb y shire - “■<=■. *.c. (Rs G.ooo 

Puisne Judges (Rs. 4,000 p.m.) 

«" r g Mitter ' Th L H b ° n - r- Justice T ,- j y 

The Hon Mr „ . Roxburgh, c.t.e., on leave. 

iLuudkar Kt. J ^ A ' The Hon"Mr. Justice A. S. M 

Tdglev. Mr ' J “ StiCe N ' ° A ' The Mr ' Justice A. L. Blank. 


1 ** a • -»— a ^ n 

ulglev. 

T Mukfea Mr JUSti “ B K 

It e- it I ost *“ C. C. Biswas, 


The Hon. Mr. Justice S. R. Das. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice E. C. 
Ormond—on leave. 


T 1 *y ^ Biswas -uil 4 ALL V A. 

c.?™' r ' J ustlcc F- Lodge. The Hon. Mr. Justice W. M c C 


JUStiCe ^ N - The h Xn D S Mr. Justice P. B 

Chakravartti (Additional). 
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The Mon. Mr. Justice J. A. Clough The Hon. Mr. Justice Latifur 

(Additional). Rahman (Acting). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice T. H. Ellis The Hon. Mr. Justice J. N. 

(Additional). Majumdar (Acting). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. L. Hind- The Hon. Mr. Justice K. C. Chun- 
ley (Acting). der (Acting). 

Advocate-General —Sir S. M. Bose, Kt. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF UNITED PROVINCES 

Gooey nor: H. E. Sir Francis Chief-Secretary : Henry James 

Verner Wylie, b.a., k.c.s.i. Franton, m.a. (Oxon.). 

MINISTERS: 

lion. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

b.a., ll.b.. Premier. Hon. Mr. Hafiz Muhammad 

Hon. Mr. Raft Ahmad Kidwai. Ibrahim, b.a., ll.b. 

Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, Hon. Sri Sampurnanand, b.sc. 
b.a., LL.B. 

Sp'aher, Legislative Assembly: President, Legislative Council: 

Hon. Shri Purushottamdas Tan- Hon. Dr. Sir Sita Ram, Rai 
don, m.a., ll.b. Bahadur, m.a., ll.b., d. Litt. 

ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT 

• Chief Justice: The Hon'ble Sir Iqbal Ahmad, Kt. b.a., ll.b. 

(Rs. 5,000 p.m.) 

Puisne Judges: (Rs. 4,000 p.m.) 

The Hon. Sir J. J. W. Allsop, The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Malik 
Kt. j.p., (i.c.s.). (Bar-at-Law). 

The Hon. Mr. Kamalakanta Verma, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Wali- 
b.a., ll.b. ullah, Dr. (Bar-at-Law). 

The Hon. Sir H. B. L. Braund, Kt. The Hon. Mr. Justice S. P. Sinha, 
(Bar-at-Law). b.a., ll.b. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Tej Narayan The Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. W. 
Mulla, Rai Bahadur, m.a., ll.b. Bennett, m.a., (Oxon), J.p.# 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. De B. (i-C.s.) on leave. 

Hamilton, j.p., (i.c.s.) on leave. The Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Mathur, 

The Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Yorke, The Hon. Mr. Justice Shankar 
j.p., (i.c.s.). Saran (Bar-at-Law) Addl. Judge. 

Advocate General: Mohammad Wasim (Bar-at-Law). 
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THE CHIEF COURT OF OUDH 
AT LUCKNOW 


Chief Judge: Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, b.a., ll.b. 

{Rs. 4,000). 

Judges (Rs. 3,500). 


Hon. Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shankar 
Misra, b.a., ll.b. (Cantab.) Bar- 
at-Law). 

Hon. Mr. Justice William York© 
Madeley, i.c.s. 

Govt. Advocate : Rai Bahadur 


Hon. Mr. Justice Parduman Kishan 
Kaul, b.a., ll.b.. Rai Bahadur. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Henry Gordon 
Walford, Bar-at-Law ( Addl . 
Judge). 

Ilemanta Kumar Ghosh, Bar-at- 
Law. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR 


Governor: H. E. Sir Hugh Dow, Chief Secretary: J. Bowstead c.i.e., 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., i.c.s. i.c.s 


MINISTERS 

The Hon. Mr. S. K. Sinha, Prime 


Minister. 

The Hon. A. N. Sinha. 

The Hon. Dr. S. Mahmud. 

The Hon. Mr. Jaglal Chowdhury. 

Speaker Legl. Assembly: Hon. 
Mr. Vindheshwari Prasada 
Vcrma. 

President Legl. Council: Hon. 


The Hon. Mr. Ramcharita Singh. 
The Hon. Mr. Badrinath Verma. 
The Hon. Mr. K. B. Sahay. 

The Hon. Mr. Binodananda Jha. 
The Hon. Mr. A. Qaiyum Ansari. 

Dy. Speaker: Hon. Mr. Deva 
Saran Singh. 

Sir Rajivaranjan P. Sinha. 


PATNA HIGH COURT 

Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Saiyed Fazl Ali, Kt.. Bar-at-Law. 


Puisne Judges: 


The Hon. Sir C. M. Agarwala, Kt. 
Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon. Sir Manohar Lall. Bar-at- 
Law. 


The Hon. Sir 

i.c.s. 

The Hon. Sir 
The Hon. Sir 
The Hon. D. 


H. R. Meredith, 



E. Reuben, i.c.s. 


Advocate General: Mahabir Pra 


The Hon. Mr. S. J. Imam. Bar-at- 
Law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. H. A. 

Bennett. Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice R. B. 

Beevor, i.c.s., (Addl.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S. K. Das, 
i.c.s., (Addl.). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice B. K. Ray, 
(Addl.). 

sad, M., Bar-at-Law. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB 

Governor: H. E. Sir Evan Jenkins, k.c.i.e., i.c.s. 

MINISTERS: 

H l?v.t 0l ^n Va T' Malik S p f Khizar Hon ‘ Lala Bhiinse a Sachar. 

H,In' lu v, Kh ! ; T ri « ana - Pnmer. Hon. Chaudhuri Lahari Singh 

Quiribash UZalfar Ah Khan Hon - Man Mohd. Ibrahim Burz 


Spenkct, Legl. Assembly: Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. P. Singha. 
Dy. Speaker: Sardar Kapur Singh. 


LAHORE HIGH COURT 


Chitf Justice : The Hon. Sir 

Puisne 

Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rashid 
(Acting Chief Justice). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Ram Lall. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Sale. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Beckett. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Muhammad 

Abdur Rahman, Kt. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Muhammad 

Munir. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mehr Chand 
Mahajan. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Teja Singh. 


Arthur Trevor Harries (on leave 
till the vacation of 1946). 

Judges 

Hon. Mr. Justice Marten. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Bhandari (Addl. 
Judge). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Achhru Ram 
(Addl. Judge). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Kbosla (Addl. 
Judge). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mohammad 
Sharif (Act. Judge). 

Hon. Mr. Cornelius (Act. Judge). 
Hon. Mr. Justice S. A. Rahman 
(Act. Judge). 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


Governor: H. E. Sir Henry 
Twynam, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Ministers: The Hon. Pandit R. S. 

Shukla, Prime Minister. 

Hon. Pandit D. P. Mishra. 

Hon. Mr. D. K. Mehta. 

Hon. Mr. S. V. Gokhale. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly : 


Chief Secretary: A. H. La yard, 

c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Hon. Mr. R. K. Patil. 

Hon. Mr. S. M. Hasan. 

Hon. Mr. W. S. Barlingey. 

Hon. Mr. R. Agnibhoj. 

Hon. Mr. B. A. Deshmukh. 

Hon. Mr. Ghanshyam Singh 
Gupta. 


NAGPUR HIGH COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. Sir Frederick Grille. 


Hon. Sir B. M. Niyogi. 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. E. 
Hon. Mr. Vivian Bose. 


/ udges: 
Hon. 

Pollock. Hon. 

Hon. 


Mr. C. R. Hemeon. 
Mr. W. R. Puranik 
Mr. J. Sen. 
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Governor: H. H. Sir C. Trivedi 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA 


Ministers: The Hon. Sri Hare- 
krishna Mahatab, Home and 
Finance and Planning and Re¬ 
construction Departments. 

Hon. Mr. Nabakrishna Choudhury 
Revenue, Supply and Transport 
Departments. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF SIND 

# - - 


Hon. Mr. Nityananda Kanungo 
Daw, Development and L. S. G. 
Departments. 

Hon Mr Lingaraj Misra, Health 
and Education. 

Hon Mr. Radhakrishna Biswasray 
l f b our. Commerce and Public 
\X orks Departments. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly— 
Hon. Mr. Lalmohan Patnaik. 


Governor : H. E. Sir Francis Mudie, K c s i K c i r „ « . 

Council of Ministers' Hnn e; ' u U ;.. • f "’ o.b.e., i.c.s. 

Ghullam Hus^fn Hid^vatullah Hn Sir r Ml, ‘ AIi Khan Talpur- 
K.c.s.i .—Premier. Y ’ Hon \v° d 1 C u ,z/,/ Su PP he *- 
Hon. Khan Bahadur M A x , Sir 7 Bundeh Ali Khan 

Public Works aUur A * Khuhro Ta P^r Agriculture and Indus. 

Hon. Sir Pir Illahi Baldish Naura, H °^ Mr \ AbcIlls Sattar Pirzada— 
ali -Revenue. Nawaz ‘ f ducation, Health and Local 

Self-Government. 

SIND CHIEF COURT (KARACHI) 

Ck,ef JUdge •' The H ° n - God£ ^ {^vis (on leave, The Hon. Air 

Justice H. B. Tyabji (Offg.). 

Hon. Mr. Justice D. N. O’Sullivan. ^Hon. Mr Justice T V xh a • 

H °U„e. Mr ' JUSt ‘ Ce G ' B ' C ° nSta “- Hon Mr. J Ju^ Tm V R^fc 

(Offg.). 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

Governor: H. E. Mr. Frerlerir rui *4 c 

Chalmcr Bourne c s i c i r r J Secretary : Sir Harold 

r.c.s. ' C ' S ’ 1 " CI * E *' Dennehy, m.a.. c.s.i., c.i.e.. 

Ministers: Sj Gopinath Bordoloi The ’Rev. T I Nichols Rn 
M-A-, B.L. # Prime Minister m ■R orr%r> s Rov, b.a. 

SI Xt: ***** : H - *• 

Matlib JVIa2Umdar ' UgLCowicUi Hon. Mrs. 

Mr. Baidyanath Mukhcrjce, b.a. J ubedia Ataur Rahman. 

THB GOVERNMENT OF N. W. F. PROVINCE 

H ' E * Slf 01af Car0e ' Bon - X-ala Mehrchand ICbanna. 

"SS) H "' Di -»- 

Hon. Quasi Attaullah Khan. n „,£? b ,. 

. W F - P - JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER'S COURt"^ 1 PUn ‘ 

7 “ J b ^ bh - J USt ‘“ 
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INDIA IN 1945-46 

WAVELL TRIES AGAIN 

In our last issue we traced the political development in the country 
up to the Simla Conference under Wavell Plan of Interim Government and 
also reported the outcome of the Conference. The Conference was 
followed by Labour victory in British Parliament and optimism re-ap¬ 
peared on India's political horizon. On 21st August I 945 » Lord Wavell 
flew to England for consultation with the newly formed Labour Govern¬ 
ment. On 16th September, TIis Excellency returned to India and on the 
19th Sept, 1945 wirelessed a message of hope. The principal^ points in 
the Viceregal speech are: I. Under authority of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, His Excellency affirmed the British Government's determination to 
promote the early realization of full self-government in India; 2. After 
the General Elections are over steps would be taken to convene a constitu¬ 
tion-making body and the Viceroy would hold discussions with representa¬ 
tives of provincial assemblies to ascertain if the 1942 declaration (i.e., 
Cripps offer) were still acceptable; 3. Discussions with Indian States would 
also be made to ascertain in what way they could participate in the 
constitution-making body; 4. His Majesty's Government were considering 
the nature of a treaty to be concluded between Britain and India; 5. As 
soon as the results of the provincial elections were published, the Viceroy 
would take steps to form an Executive Council which would have the 
support of the main Indian parties. 

Soon after this a Parliamentary Delegation consisting of members of 
the House of Commons came to India to hold discussions with and sound 
leaders of public opinion in this country and to ascertain India’9 problems. 
The Delegation was sent under the auspices of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association. As has already been noted in the Section, THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS , some kind of truce was entered into between the Congress 
and the Government and matters were eased for an easy and expeditious 
implementation of the new hopes for constitutional advance in this 
country. 

GENERAL ELECTIONS 1946. 

The General Elections which had been postponed under the exigencies 
of World War II were held in the winter of 1945-46. Widespread interest 
and political consciousness were evinced by the electors and by the sup¬ 
porters of the candidates for election. The Congress and the League took 
keener interest in the elections than at any previous General Election, 
and these two parties have emerged out as the two biggest individual 
parties in British India. Ministries have already been formed in all the 
Provinces—Congress Ministries in 7 provinces, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, 

C. P. & Berar, Madras, Orissa, N. W. F. P. and Congress Coalition 
Ministry in the Punjab; while Muslim League Ministries have been formed 
in Bengal and Sind. In joint electorate constituencies of Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara and N. W. F. Provinces the Congress gained a smashing victory 
over the League. In the Central Assembly the Congress won as many 
as 56 seats the maximum that the Congress has ever had in that House. 
The League captured 30 in place of 25 held previously. Such parties as 
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Hindu Mahasabha, Justicites, Communists, Nationalists anti Independents 
were swept off the polls by the Congress while all Muslim parties hitherto 
opposing the Muslim League were laid fiat by the League's overwhelming 
victories in most of the areas. The General* Elections have reduced th-‘ 
number of parties in both the Central and Provincial Legislatures. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE FAMINE COMMISSION 

In our last issue—viz. the 1944-45 issue of the Year-Book—under tin- 
caption THE TRAIL OF BENGAL FAMINE we summarised the first 
part of the famine commission report, which dealt at length, with the 
causes of and the responsibilities for the Bengal Famine of 19.13, and 
its deadly effects on the inhabitants of Bengal in particular and Eastern 
India in general. The Final Report which was published in September 
*945 besides giving a thorough review' of the food problem, deals with the 
Commission's recommendations for eliminating the scourge of famine from 
India. The main principle affirmed in the final report is: "The State 
should recognise its ultimate responsibility to provide food for all. Within 
tho last 100 years, the Government in India have accepted the dntv to 
prevent widespread death from famine but the further obligation of taking 
every possible step not only to prevent starvation, but to improve nutri¬ 
tion and create a healthy and vigorous population has not yet been fully 
recognised and accepted. y y 


Short-term Aspect 

■ P eali ?6. w i th 1110 short-term aspects of the food problem the Report 
points out that even before the War India was not self-sufficient in 
cereals; a small exportable surplus of wheat was offset by larg'j imports 
of nee. The Punjab, C.P. and Berar, Sind, Orissa and Assam were not 
exporters while Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Madras, Bombay and North- 
Western Frontier Province were net importers. Loss of Burma imports 

famine 3 ^ 0 ^ COndltlon3 in were mainly responsible for the 1943 

The Report favours complete monopoly schemes for the satisfactory 
R?h£ n ? H procurement and distribution, but it recognizes that in Bengal 
of*' and the , P ermane utly settled areas of Orissa and Assam, sc he mes 
mVnL? P ° 7 arc n0t P ractlca ble while in areas of assured surplus full 

X y re^r neC ^ S T ry --rv. Ade 5 U t te and K™ in storage arrangements 

to the ^ , de i P ough !* e present price level is high compared 

level so ion & Commission recommends the maintenance of the 

and cheanef anrl ^ °* ^f n9um ® r g°°ds does not become more plentiful 

nhtits the neeH r ™ POrtS . 0i rice are not available. The Report cm- 

India the Rcdof* , statistics °* acreage and yield of crops. 

central reserve ^ 18 f** in , Deed °* Sports and the building of a 

central reserve of 500,000 tons of imported w-heat is urged. 

Transition 

t0 “S? 3 * 1 co ° dition8 must be a gradual, regulated and co- 
« . °f the transition period, according to the 

n 01 fir3t abi P ments of rice from Bom an 

the duration of the transition period will depend on (1) imports from 
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Burma bridging the gap between production and consumption, (2) im¬ 
provement in transport conditions on a pre-war level, aDd (3) the dis¬ 
appearance of the world shortage of food and transport. The probable 
duration of the transition may be till 1951-52. During the first stage 
of the transition widespread disparities of prices existing in different 
parts of the country should be reduced and eliminated eventually. A 
price level 240% of the average of the 5 years ending 1938-39 should be 
the 1 target price level to be pursued at the end of the first stage. 

( oneurrently with a reduction of prices stringent forms of food controls 
should be withdrawn. The Basic Plan recommended is that only large 
cities should be subject to rationing while the trade will be subject to 
licence and procurement will be based on purchase from local trade. The 
maximum and minimum prices to be aimed at are 240% and 180% of 
the pre-war level. 

Long Term 

1 he establishment of Regional Food Councils during the transition 
period and a permanent and recognised machinery for the co-ordination 
of the food administration at the Centre and in the Provinces and the 
States as well are recommended. The existing organisation of the Food 
Department should be retained and iD due course a single department of 
Food and Agriculture may be established for these two objects. 

In dealing with the problem of over-population, the Commission 
anticipate that in 20 or 25 years the population might reach 500 millions 
and an ultimate decrease in population is both desirable and necessary. 
The Commission recommends emigration of Indians to sparsely populated 
regions of the Commonwealth and the Hmpire and suggests that the 
knowledge and practice of birth-control should be spread. 

The Commission admit malnutrition on a large scale in this country 
and think that 30% of the population are underfed while the diet of a 
large proportion of the rest is unbalanced. For a country like India fish 
is a valuable food in the Commission's opinion and since the present sup¬ 
ply of fish is very poor every attempt is recommended for increasing 
inland fish. An increase of 200 to 250 per cent fats and oils are recom¬ 
mended on nutritional grounds. The prospects of immediate improve¬ 
ment in milk supply so as to make it a regular article of diet by the poorer 
classes are not visible, the Commission, add. The Commission recom¬ 
mend larger cultivation of such vegetables as potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tapioca and plantains which are useful in the agricultural economy of the 
country. Increased production of these crops which give larger returns 
of food energy or calories per unit area than cereals is stressed as this 
would ensure diversion of land for production of other foods, notably pro¬ 
tective ones. 

In dealing with the question of agricultural prices, the Co mmissio n 
approve the fixing up of principles on which producers' prices should 
be governed and lay down that since wheat and rice account for four 
acres out of every five in this country the stabilization of wheat and rice 
prices is recommended. The Commission also recommend maximum and 
minimum prices for wheat and rice during the transitional period, control 
of imports, existence of buffer stocks and an organisation for sales and 
purchases in the market being the essential conditions for making price 
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nnmfp V b e '4. Th ? Commisslon recognise the necessity of rural eco- 

/t Ve ? P v m - 6n and su ^ est that rural under-employment should be re¬ 
medied by (1) increasing yield by intensive farming; (2) establishment of 

r^H mdU ri 3 a ? d (3) organisation of village pubHc 

Commission. f ° r achievin - these cnds are recommended by ?he 

conrl^5 0rami f ion , reCommend that a survp y of social and economic 
nmStS r 11 * eIected areas in ea ^h province should be taken up. For 

esSblishnSen^of 011 n pIan ™ n S’ the Commission recommend the 

,nH \|? evelopr ? eat Committee of the Cabinet and a Develop- 
B J d ? d * he co-ordination of all development activities under a 
thp g S,.. dmi , n,StratlVe head * the District Officer: “India does not lack 
^ese can be eS H°p U T f ° r ^vancement and prosper!™ but 

Government and ^ d ot '*** ^man 1 W^gJbjr the 
sustains the countrv^n the D , d SU< T Ce ? s d ?P? nds on the spirit which 

tna&ust 

where the hopelessness engendered bv 3S 3 rural sll,m 

an attitude of mind, on the® part ot either prevail s- Such 

Without visL '?£«'* 


THE FOOD CRISIS 

by ”^ in * f ° 0d in 

food position that we received till ?f? un ” g stat ^ments about the 

major dramatic ironies of tMs I mi(Jdle \ o{ *945 were one of the 

anticipated more food and less controlafter“th 7 * r People had fondI y 
realities in food surpassed the urnrat • f * le T war# the post-war 

after the publication of tte Final Famin^r™' for somc moat hs 

1945. the Government did not litter^ Commission Report in Sept. 

position. It is not known if they kept "hn^m° US warain « about the f °od 
The most puzzling fact is that thp « raum as a matter of expediency. 
1945 had been negligible and therp exports o£ f °od grains from India in 
pulsory diversion ofCd ^ins rom'the 04 f rious reason for com- 
and control of supply and mice* th , availa ble stock. Procurement 
and the authorities M the centre f 0rce throughout the year 1945 

to make a budget of the situation f ‘ D the . provinces were in a position 
of the winter crops in 1946 or an? nth^l before ' The P robablc failure 
should have been taken IntoYccLn?! temi>orary cause of that nature 

and a danger signal ought to have b^enTund^. COmplacenc r <* W 

proc urementetCKrkfrig 0 an d cStnb^o q P * th ^ ™ chanical work— 
22 
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by the end of December and prices of rice and wheat everywhere began 
to defy control. In many places the supply vanished from the bazars as 
a practical protest against price control. Profiteering in food grains 
which had been checked through the laborious execution of measures for 
2 years was again evident everywhere. The country—specially eastern 
India which had not yet outlived the horrors of 1943,—shuddered at the 
warning. 

According to a Washington message dated 19.1.46, Lord Wavell was 
credited with having sent an S.O.S. to U.S.A. for shipments of wheat 
to India. This was practically the first serious news. 


The estimated deficit in our 1946 food balance sheet is put as 6 
million tons consisting of 3 million tons each in Rabi and Kharif crops. 
The causes are given as “(1) the continued drought in Southern India 
as a result of which the loss in Kharif grains is 3 million tons and (2) the 
absence of winter rains throughout N. W. India which will result in a 
short fall of Rabi grains i.e., wheat, grains and barley to the extent of 
another four million tons of which three million tons will fall on the 
current year." 


Early in March 1946 the Food situation was characterised as grave 
and the public were warned against panic. The areas most severely 
affected and threatened were stated to be the districts of Dharwar, 
Belgaum, Bijapur, Sholapur and Satara in Bombay Presidency; the dis¬ 
tricts of Kolar, Bangalore, Tumkur and Chittaldurg in the Mysore State, 
and the districts of Anantapur, Bellary, Cuddapah, Chittoor, North Arcot 
and Salem in Madras Presidency. 

But the Government would not allow the grass to grow under their 
feet. They might be slow to come to a decision about crises, they might 
miserably fail to have anticipated and forestalled a probable crisis, but 
when the fact of the impending crisis had once been beaten into their 
heads, they were not slow to take or tighten measures. An over-all cut 
of 25% in the basic cereal ration; extension of statutory rationing in many 
more towns both in surplus and deficit areas; tightening grain procure¬ 
ment systems in the provinces; a firm determination to enforce statutory 
price control; a country-wide austerity drive in the matter of food,—these 
were among the measures comtemplated by the Government of India 
to meet the impending food crisis in the country. The entire machinery 
involving procurement, price-control, distribution and rationing and re¬ 
ductions in ration has been in motion since April, 1946. 

The worst months in the crisis were expected to be August, September 
and October 1946. 

The Government have already dispelled the popular misconception 
that exports of food grains from India were to some extent respon¬ 
sible for the impending crisis. According to a statement issued by Mr. 

B. R. Sen, I.C.S., Food Secretary, Govt, of India, the total exports of 
food grains from India in 1945 were only 42,860 tons, a negligible figure. 

The realistic picture, as given by the Food Department, is that the 
nee production which was 26,500,000 tons per year on average during 
pre-war years was estimated to be ij to 2 million tons less than the 
average pre-war production. The population of the country has during the 
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ic S \£*< arS increas A ed fc y, at least 30,000,000. The total deficit in ric 
therefore, more than ii or 2 million tons. 

sSSSSS- r- 

A world food crisis has synchronised with India’s food crisis The 

™ ca ™ to a «ther ahead of the imaginary time table The 

* eed llberated and vanquished nations, mostly under-fed 
famishing as a direct outcome of protracted warfare and its devasta 

na 0 tions ha :-ho° W are allen ° D ^ UDited Nati °" S a ” d Principally'on the vt t « 

demand for food W ? ccu P atl0n of these areas. There is universal 

s cr~&»- h s™,r;s “« 

r..‘KS:SX5a‘i”a 

of what stocks the World Food Orra ni!L»? riOUSly lim ! ted to the extent 
Mr. Herbert Hoover. exPresident omT ° Ut to India ' 

President Truman to investigate into w 5 ?’ A *' to h ° had t>een de P ute d by 
on 29.4.46 in a mes^e tf k pr ? blems in the East declared 

them were 500 mUUonpeople' “S*t b ?* dc ? t , New Delhi that 
August-September harvest comes in^the 2 l °if *° “ ana « e " unt il 
dieted immense loss of life T tte shorta^ f Hemis P here - 'He pre- 

5K K.*K£<SJK S”?" a-J3r 

fit* * 

USA, and CanadTand badV^n arurld n’t** bds' .T 00 * 3 ‘' li5Si °“ to 

sus^ts s .rs, *srL“" ^ 

that the Indian Food Mssion headed^bv ^ d °“ and b *ve been 
announced on 30 3 46 that vr • * ^ ir Kamaswam] Mudaliar 

Food Board allocitfons of wheafanT bad ° b “ f ™m the Combined 
and rice 145,000 tons instead of ? n ^° d J^ h f at subs titute 1.250,000 tons 
tute and 500,000 tons of rice theTr’°°° t l ? ns of wheat and wheat substi- 
were to be sfoppe^^oo ooo fo^ a month f ° r ' The al,< "s 

tn scheduled time. In a statement t?tE?w But s f h *P ments did not come 
Air. Herbert Morrison disclose? that th^ I J° U f of 1 Co , mm °DS, on 31.5.46, 
allotted to India had been increased to T W T ^ eat and the whcat substitute 

:iffo,d o e%x m ,o^ono Sep n mbtr ^ t0 ° a “ ^ j-re 

May r 94 6 and another aoo.ooo tons wem “ 

The total arrivals of food grains from abroad during the J 6t 8 
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months of 1946 were: wheat & wheat flour 872,200 tons; rice 146.460 tons; 
maize 100,200 tons and millets 19,600 tons. 

So far about the crisis and the palliative measures. We «e^already 
at the end of the critical period which, we hope, has been tided over. But 
the Question which will always be uppermost in our minds is how long 
the Government in this country will allow themselves to be gamblers m 

rainfall. The lessons of i 9 43 should have forced the 
the Food Department to build up adequate reserves and to take efieetave 
m-Kiiires for Preventing food famine. Substantial extension of irrigation 
will no doubt P involve time and capital expenditure. 

and the regular working of an adequate number of plants for the manufec 
ture of ammonium sulphate should have been undertaken ‘““ edia “ ly a ^ 
icMi as an insurance against food famine during war or peace. Necessary 
p?a 4 nts and machinery should have been imported under war emergency 
priority. Application of this rather cheap mannure would certainly have 
improved production of areas unaffected by drought and would thus 
hav-e offset deficits in drought-affected areas. 

BHORE COMMITTEE REPORT 

(Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee). 

The above Committee which was appointed in October, 1943. "’ith 
Sir Toseph Bhorc as Chairman and 24 members—8 officials and 16 non- 
officials—published its report early in March 1946. The Committee has 
drawn up its health plan in two parts, one a short-period plan the other 
a long-drawn comprehensive programme for the future. One of the mam 
principles underlying the Committee proposals is that Nomdividua 
should fail to secure adequate medical care because of inability to pay 

for it.” 

The Lone-term Programme. The country-side and the tiller of te 
soil which constitute 90% of British India have been taken as the focal 
point of the main recommendations. It is proposed that for giving eff 
to the Committee's proposals ministries of health at the Centre and in the 
Provinces and health administrations m local areas should be set «P-There 
should be a Central Statutory Board of Health consisting of the Central 
and Provincial ministries for coordinating the efforts of and mmimismg 
iriction between, the Centre and the Provinces. The Centre should help 
the Provinces with grants-in-aid and with such technical assistance as 
may be required. There should be Councils of Experts at the Centre, m 
the Provinces and in the local area administrations. These Bodies will 
consist of representatives of medical, dental, nursing and allied professions. 
The~ establishment in the provinces of Provincial Health Boards and Pro¬ 
vincial Health Councils are also recommended. Following the U.S. model, 
the Committee recommends that the Central Government should be 
responsible for the enforcement of all measures necessary to prevent inter¬ 
provincial spread of infectious diseases and enforcement of standards re¬ 
garding food and drugs In inter-provincial commerce. In certain excep¬ 
tional circumstances, the Central Government should have power to take 
direct action in a province in the interests of the country as a whole, 
but normally action should only be taken after consultation with the 
proposed Central Board of Health. 
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The Committee envisage a comprehensive health service with recruit¬ 
ments, staff and conditions of services for the local health administrations. 
Large municipalities such as Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi and 
municipalities with a population of at least 200,000 may be excluded 
from the jurisdiction of District Health Boards and all these large muni¬ 
cipalities should develop and maintain health organisations on lines sug¬ 
gested by the Committee. 

An arbitrary figure of 3 million has been chosen as the population for 
a district. The primary unit under the district health board will normally 
serve an area with population of about 10,000 to 20,000. A number of 
primary units—15 to 25—will together form a secondary unit and 3 to 5 
secondary units will form the district health unit. At each of the district, 
secondary and primary units there will be a health centre as focal point 
from which health activity will emanate. 

Apart from the question of establishing hospitals, and health centres, 
the Committee have laid special stress on social medicine—prevention of 
diseases. Suitable housing, sanitary surroundings and safe drinking water 
supply are pointed out as the pre-requisites of a healthy life .Klimination 
of unemployment and provision of a living wage for all workers and im¬ 
provement in agricultural and industrial production and in means ol com¬ 
munication are recommended as facts of a single problem. A vigorous 
and healthy community life with provision for physical and mental re¬ 
creation is what the Committee aim at for the implementation of their 
proposals. The Committee also recognise the necessity of arousing living 
interest and enlisting the practical co-operation of the people themselves. 

The Short-term Programme. During the first 10 years each primary 
unit should cater for a population of 40,000 as against 10 to 20,000 under 
the long-term programme and the establishment of the district health 
centre should be postponed till after the 10th year. There should be one 
hospital bed for every 1,000 population at the end of ten years. The 
Committee propose that there should be a Ministry of Housing and Town 
and -Rural Planning with wide powers and before the establishment of a 
new industry or factory is agreed to, the Provincial Minister should satisfy 
himself that in the lay-out adequate provision be made for the housing 
of workers, for their transport to and from the factory and for adequate 
environmental amenities. New industries should be dispersed in rural 
for giving employment to local inhabitants. Improvement trusts 
should be established in all larger cities of the country to deal with slum 
clearance and re-bousing problems. The Provincial Governments should 
so consider the establishment of a Statutory Body under the control 
ana direction of the Ministry of Housing and Town and Rural Planning. A 
province-wide house construction and a village and town development pro¬ 
gramme on a 20-30 year plan in 5-yearJy stages should be executed. Only 
01 I 'V I t0wns possess protected water supplies and development 
™ er supply programme is, therefore, recommended. Further, a pro¬ 
gramme lor the provision of sewerage in all towns with a population of 
50,000 and over in ten years is recommended. An output of 4,000 to 
4,5 o doctors a year is suggested as the target to be aimed at in the first 
years, or roughly double the present output. There should only be 
one standard of medical training—the medical graduate—and the train¬ 
ing of licenciates should be discontinued within 10 years. Medical stu- 
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dents desirous of entering public services after graduation should be given 
a stipend of Rs. i.ooo a year. The Committee stress on the necessity 
of improving and enlarging malaria control activities and on the necessity 
of seeing that essential drugs and medical requisites are available in 
adequate amount and proper quality to all sections of the people. Measures 
for improving the accuracy of vital statistics and for improving the 
standard of living and spreading the knowledge of birth control are also 
recommended. 

The Financial Aspect. At present the Provincial Governments’ ex¬ 
penditure on curative and preventive health measures constitutes a very 
small fraction of the total provincial expenditure varying from 2.5 to 
7.3 per cent and the Committee suggest that this percentage should be 
raised considerably. The present provincial expenditure ranges from 3.2 
to 10.9 annas per head. The Committee estimate that their proposals will 
involve an additional expenditure of Rs. 1-3 per head in the rst year and 
Rs. 2-13 in the last year of the xo-year programme. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 

The Indian National Army—or more popularly the I.N.A. that we 
heard of so much in 1945-46—was formally brought into being on 
July 1943, under the auspices of Indian Independence League. The league 
itself was formed by the late Rash Behari Bose, the Indian patriot in 
exile in Japan and Subhas Chandra Bose who had mysteriously escaped 
from India on 26th January, 1941 and had reached Japan after he had 
had meetings with Hitler and Ribbentrop in Berlin. As early as September, 
1942, another Indian National Army had come into existence under Cap¬ 
tain Mohan Singh but the Army had to be disbanded within a few months. 

Members of the I.N.A. were all pledged to free India from British 
yoke and the Army agreed to take help from the Japanese Government 
who were at war with the British Government during 1942-45. 
Allegiance to Subhas Chandra Bose was one of the animating influences 
in the force. Communal harmony, so rare in India was a happy feature 
of the Army. The Army had at one stage 50,000 men and 7,500 officers. 
Military efficiency and discipline were also developed on modem lines. 
Many of the officers and men in the British Indian Army had joined the 
National Army voluntarily it is claimed by many—while they were under 
Japanese control as prisoners of War. Jai Hind , "Onward to Delhi" were 
the slogans of this Army. 

The Army had plenty of funds at its command. The I.N.A. men 
took active part in the battle around Kohima in 1944. Some kind of 
Government was also established under the Presidenship of Subhas 
Chandra Bose—popularly known as Netaji—and the Government was 
known as Azad Hind Government, which was recognised by Croatia 
Manchukuo, Japan, Germany, Italy, Thailand, Phillipplnes and Burma. 

T ,. Aft ^ the withdrawal of the Japanese from Burma in 1044-45 the 
Indian National Army did splendid work in saving Indian lives and in 
many respects m preserving order in Burma. The Army had taken help 

frirt;™ P £ 0rt 110111 J apan WIth the “ le ob J e ct of freeing India. But 
miction began to arise between the I.N.A. and Japanese High Command 
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at the later stage of the War when occasions arose which showed that the 
Japanese did not hesitate to use the National Army for japan’s own ends. 

After the complete defeat of Japan in August, 1945, most °* tlie 
I.N.A. men were taken prisoners by the British Government. About 
20,000 officers and men from the British Indian Army had joined the 
I.N.A. and it was decided by the Government of India to hold interroga¬ 
tions for ascertaining the degrees of the guilt of the individuals. Ac¬ 
cording to a statement by H. E. the Commander-in-Chief in the Council 
of State on 19.2.46, out of a total of 20,000 Indian Army men who had 
joined the I.N.A. about 11,000 had already been released, 5.000 were 
undergoing interrogation and 3,000 \^ere still expected from overseas 
and a number was still untraced. The releases were expected to be 
completed by Many, 1946. Regarding court-martialling it was announced 
that only those guilty of acts of gross brutality and acts offending against 
canons of civilised conduct would be tried under Court-martial. H. E. 
the Commander-in-Chief made a distinction between the cases of Shah 
Nawaz and Rashid Ali. The former had been convicted of abetment of 
murder and of waging war against the King. But clemency had been 
extended to Shah Nawaz only because if he had ordered deserters from 
the I.N.A. to be killed, he did so in pursuance of directions he had re¬ 
ceived from the I.N.A. High Command. There was no evidence of 
personal brutality in this case. But Rashid Ali "was guilty of personal 
brutality on proved occasions." In a communique published earlier,' it was 
stated that the number of I.N.A. men to be tried might not exceed 50, 
the number might be as small as 20. The Commander-in-Chief said on 
19.2.46 on the question of releases of I.N.A. men: "But we are making 
distinction between those who seemed merely to be misled and those 
who actively helped the enemy. The former are discharged, which 
carries no stigma with it, and are given leave with pay. The latter are 
dismissed and are also subjected to forfeiture of pay." 

The historic I.N.A. trials commenced in Delhi on 5th November 1945 
—the first trial opening with Shah Nawaz, Seghal, and Dhillon, all 
charged with waging war against the king. It was a specially constituted 
court martial open to the public. The best forensic brains in India were 
ranged for prosecution and defence respectively. The prosecution was 
led by Sir N. P. Engineer, Advocate General of India and the defence 
entrusted to a panel of best lawyers headed by the late Bhulabhai Desai. A 
series of trials in which leaders of the I.N.A. were put up for trial, evoked 
widespread sympathy and commotion in India. Even the Indian National 
Congress whose avowed aims and objects are non-violence and hatred of 
P u t forth a strong appeal for mercy to I.N.A. men. Mahatma 
Gandhi and Maulana Azad were in communication with the Viceroy. 

Popular feelings ran so high in sympathy for the I.N.A. men that 
processions and demonstrations were held in almost all the big cities of 
India involving clashes with authorities for law and order. In Calcutta 
widespread unrest and violence and police firings occurred twice, 
in November 1945 aQ d February 1946 and in Bombay also the 
unrest took an ugly shape. In both the cities dislocations of com¬ 
munication and city trams, ports etc., were of a serious and protracted 
nature. Even railway train runnings had to be suspended in several 
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cases. Burning of police and military lorries and of post offices in some 
cases, were evidences of the mob fury and resentment against the trials 
and against the strong measures adopted by the Government to maintain 
law and order. An all-India I.N.A. Fund had been started as early as 
December, 1945, for the relief and defence of the I.N.A. men. From 
the evidences given during the I.N.A. trials, important details can be 
gathered about the activities of the I.N.A. men, their military discipline 
and efficiency and above all their faith in and worship of the Netaji. 

POST-WAR PLANNING IN INDIA 

All-India Plans. Even before the termination of the War in both 
the West and the East, the Government of India chalked out post-war 
plans for India's economic development after the War. The All-India 
Plan extending over a period of 15 years—except in certain cases which 
demanded longer periods—had for its objects the raising of the standard 
of living and the provision of employment for all. The Plan was two¬ 
fold: Short-term and Long-term. The Short-term Plan concerns itself 
with (1) the problem of post-war unemployment—particularly with provi¬ 
sion of the re-employment of thousands of persons to be thrown out of 
employment from the War services after the end of the War; (2) the most 
orderly and economical disposal of surplus military stores and equipment, 
land and buildings; (3) changing industries from War to peace basis and 
(4) the removal of the restrictions on production and consumption which 
had been imposed during the War. The Long-term Plan envisages (1) 
the development of electric and hydro-electric power for industrial 
development and where applicable for agricultural development; (2) the 
development of machine tool industries—i.e., for capital goods—and of 
other industries; (3) the development of transport and communications 
in urban and rural areas; (4) the development of Agriculture. 

The post-war Educational plan, as prepared by Mr. (now Sir) John 
Sargent may be taken as a long term plan. A health Plan has already 
been chalked out. The Government of India have put the estimated costs 
of the Plan at Rs. 1,000 in the first five years. The basic All-India Plan 
will require an estimated out-lay of Rs. 319 crores in the first 7 post-war 
years, the heads of expenditure being Rs. 125 crores for Rehabilitation; 
Rs. 45 crores for operative improvements; Rs. 48 crores for Staff welfare 
schemes; Rs. 45 crores for amenities for 3rd Class passengers; Rs. 56 
crores for construction of new railway lines. 

Provincial Plans. Emulating the example of the Central Government, 
most of the Provincial Governments have caused post-war development 
Plans to be made. Roads, irrigation, buildings, agricultural improve¬ 
ment and the provision of hydro-electric power are the main items in 
these Plans. Improvement in Education, Sanitation and Medical Aids has 
also been included in the Provincial Plans. 

The AU-India Plan in action. In a review of the Post-War Plannings 
as carried out by the Centre and the Provinces, by Sir Ardeshir Dalai, then 
Planning Member, Government of India, it was stated that many of 
the plans had reached the blue-print stage and quite a number of them 
were being actively pursued and executed. As a first step towards develop¬ 
ment, training schemes had been actively pursued. About 600 students 
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had been selected for advanced technical training overseas during io.is-46. 
Over a hundred technicians from different industries had also been selected 
for training ,n factories in U.K. and U.S.A. A Plan for wide expansion 
of scientific research has also been initiated. F 

, ?^.S ri0ri , ty ■ h f? ^ given to the " Grovv More Food " campaign 
and an additional yield of 750,000 tons of food is estimated as the ulti¬ 
mate result of the measures. Seven thousand tube wells have already 
been sunk and 3,000 tanks and 4,000 minor irrigation works are under 
construction. The cost of the campaign in 1945-46 is estimated at Rs. 2 

crores in loans and Rs. 1 crore in grants while similar expenditures for 
1946-47 is under contemplation. 

The Central 5-year Plans include Rs. 5 crores for Delhi Province a 
railway programme involving Rs. 319 crores in 7 years of which 20% is 
expected to be spent in 1946-47; a Civil Aviation Plan involving Rs. 6 
crores of which 60 lakhs is proposed to be spent in 1946-47; Rs. 70 crores 
2 ? highways over a period of 10 to 15 years; Posts and Telegraph, 

Rs. 12 crores of which Rs. 4 crores will be spent in 1946-47; the long-term 

of v^ me T°hx I °' 0rm t tion “ nd Broa dcastm g r Rs. 7 o crossover a numb” 
of years. The Education Department is also proceeding with the develop¬ 
ment of a number of technical institutes. S CK%eJOp 

PROVINCIAL PANS—DETAILS, 

The total cost of the Provincial Plans, excluding N.-VV F Province 
comes to Rs. 900 crores. The Bengal Plan is of the order of Rs 160 

P aD °l ^ 6ve P rovinces ' Madras, Bombay, Punjab 
U.P. and Bihar are each over the Rs. 100 crores mark. The DroDoseri 

expenditure of the provinces under the various major heads is as follows: — 

•Pc Rs * 466 crores (including roads Rs. 246 crores irrigation 

Rs. 146 crores and electric power development Rs 20 croresV eduratinn 

S-Sr * P 

sa. “ aS "“ “ a —r.ft "SiX 

up to h io?^Unro?X lt ,vn a . S n^ 0miSed t0 advance to the Provinces 
loans, the advances to ho p ' endltl J5 e as wejl as assistance in raising 

paid to the Provinces duriniTthp 1 ^ • h ° m the Central subventions to be 

tactically all the Protincifl^Lns U h? UeD ^ Um be e i . Dnin 8 A Pril L 1947. 
examined The total exnendilnr* ^ 1 r ? ceived and are being 
interim plans is of the order of rT U( fing J.°? ns ' P ro P osed tor the 
towards counteracting deflation ‘ 75 crores * wh,ch would go some way 


PROVINCIAL INTERLM PLANS 

as approved by t?? T™?** int * rim P^ns tor 1946-47, 

... e... & u^srse art. 
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it necessary for the Central Government to advance the planning by one 
year—i.e., start planning in 1946-47 instead of in 1947-48— and Provincial 
Governments were instructed to give preference to (1) schemes that would 
increase the real national income; (ii) schemes which would provide a high 
proportion of employment relative to cost; and (iii) schemes w ic 
would provide employment to ex-service personnel. The Government of 
India have offered the following financial assistance to the Provinces (1) 
Loans to the extent necessary for projects for which the Pro\unces might 
decide to debit the loan money (ii) Advances equal to the total expendi¬ 
ture actually incurred in 1945-46 and 1946-47 on schemes selected and 
approved, these advances will be debitable to the grants which the 
Central Government propose to make to the Provinces for development 
during the first post-war quinquennium. Of the total cost of Rs. 83.30 
crores Rs. 10-84 crores will be obtained as loan and Rs. 36 as advances 
from the Central Government and the balance is to be met by the Provinces 

themselves. 


All the Provinces except Sind have included schemes which are 
indisputably productive and/or are of considerable economic importance, 
the expenditure on these schemes will amount to Rs. 24 crores made up 
of Rs. 11.31 crores on hydro-electric and electricity schemes, Rs. 8 crores 
irrigation; Rs. 2 crores for agriculture and fisheries. The Details of the 
proposed Expenditure on Provincial Interim Plans are given in the two 

following tables: — 


TABLE A (THE PRINCIPAL HEADS). 1946-47 


Total estimated cost. 

1. Training schemes and staff expansion 

2. Schemes of economic importance 

3. Roads, Buildings, and other constructions 

4. Special schemes for Ex-Service men ... 

5. Industries (excluding training etc.) ... _ _ ••• 

6. Balance will be spent on Education, Sanitation, Public 

Health etc. 


Crores 

Rs. 83.36 
5-5 

... 23.65 

... 3°-93 

2.05 

•95 


• • • 


20.28 


The most interesting item in the Provincial Interim Plans are Electri¬ 
city and Irrigation. The U.P. (Rs. 4.45 crores) and Madras (Rs. 4 crores) 
will be spending the largest sums on electricity schemes. In Irrigation, 
U.P. heads the rest of the Provinces in expenditure. About 600 new tube 
wells estimated to give 54,000 tons of food grains per year are to be 
sunk. The Government will also spend Rs. 65 lakhs on the Rs. 21 crores 
Nayar Dam Project. The Punjab Irrigation projects are, Rasul Hydel 
Project, the Thai Project, the Bhakra Dam Project. Nearly all 
of Rs. 175 lakhs ear-marked for Irrigation in Madras will be spent on 
Tungabhadra scheme. The Bengal Government will begin work on Moor 
Reservoir Project which will cost Rs. 519 lakhs in five years. These are 
the major Irrigation plans and when completed these will be highly paying 
assets to the Provinces concerned. 
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THE CABINET MISSION 


A forecast of the Cabinet Mission may be traced to the simultaneous 
speeches made by the British Prime Minister Mr. C. R. Attlee and Viceroy 
Wavell—both speaking over the wireless—on 19th September, 1945 * The 
sum and substance of both the speeches is that “the 194 2 (Tripps) offer 
stands” and that the people of India would be helped to frame their 
own constitution and to enter a treaty with Britain for discussing questions 
arising out of transfer of power from Britain to India. It was officially 
announced on 19.2.45 by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
and Lord Pethick-Lawrence in the House of Lords that three British 
Cabinet Ministers, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade and Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, would go to India by the end 
of March 1946 to discuss with leaders of Indian opinion the framing of an 
Indian constitution. 


The announcement was welcomed by leaders of all the parties in 
India, major or minor, and roused optimism and political enthusiasm. 
On the 15th of March, 1946, the Prime Minister, in the course of a 
debate on Cabinet Mission in the Commons declared: “India herself must 
choose what will be her future constitution and what will be her position 
in the world ... I hope the Indian people may elect to remain within 
the British Commonwealth. If she does so elect, it must be by her own 
free will ... If India elects for independence ... in our view she has 
a right to do so.” The Prime Minister emphatically expressed his Govern¬ 
ment’s determination to help India to attain independence. “We are 
mindful” he said “of the rights of the minorities and the minorities should 
be able to live free from fear. On the other hand, we cannot allow a 
minority to place their veto on the advance of a majority”. Only two 
days later, Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, Conservative M.P. and a member of 
the recent Parliamentary Delegation to India said that India was now 
politically adult. The Prime Minister’s reference to vetoing a majority 
party's advance, however, was not complacently taken by Mr. Jinnah, 
who said that Mr. Attlee had fallen into a trap of propaganda. He also 
hastened to make it known that the Muslims' position was definite in 
standing for Pakistan. 

The British, American and Indian Press were unanimous in their 
approval of the Prime Minister's utterances. Mr. J. J. Singh, President 
of the India League in U.S.A., appreciated that the Prime Minister's 
declaration was most encouraging while Mr. K. L. Shridharani, Chairman 
of the National Committee for India’s Freedom said: “it is the first time 
a British Prime Minister has recognized India’s right to full 
independence ...” 

The Viceroy made arrangements in advance for the Cabinet Mission's 
interview in India with Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and other leaders 
and with the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. But before having 
these interviews the Mission would have discussions with the Viceroy's 
Executive Council and the Provincial Governors. 
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THE MISSION’S WORK IN INDIA 

The Mission arrived in Delhi by air on 34 th March 1916. 
The leaders in India were interviewed in due course and it was settled 

m- t ^ Partrl j e 5 °“w- 6nCe consistin g of the Congress, the League and 
the Mission and the Viceroy would be held for arriving at a solution 
acceptable to all. 

r ,. The x .C abin ^t Mi ssion sent formal invitation to the Presidents of the 
Indian National Congress and All-India Muslim League to send delegates 

to the tripartite Conference that was proposed to be held on and from 
2nd May, 1946. 

■ , A broa:1 outline of the future constitutional structure was enclosed 
with the letter of invitation. The Congress and the League Presidents 
intimated their willingness to send delegates to the Conference on behalf 
ot their respective bodies while both of them forwarded in advance their 
views on particular points. The Conference took place early in May 
1946 but could not bridge the gulf between the Congress and the League. 

result was that the Mi ss i on anc j the Viceroy found themselves com- 
India t0 g * VC proposals regarding future constitutional structure of free 

nwn fht y p I946, t , he u Cal ^ n f; Mission and thp Viceroy issued a 
Statement to the Press and the Public stating therein that since all 

attempts at bringing about a compromise between the two major parries 

had not brought the desired objects, the Mission deemed it necessary to 

formulate a plan for expediting the attainment of freedom by India 

The Statement then refers to the Mission’s rather laborious but futile 

eSorts at bnngmg about unanimity between the two major parties n 

India which fact they put forward as the justification for formulating 
a plan for constitutional advance in India—“We have 

decided that immediate arrangements should be made whereby Indians 

may decide the future constitution of India and an interim Government 

f^/i 66 ft Up at ° DCe t0 on the administration of British IndS 
until such time as a new constitution can be brought into bein^ “ Re 

India 8 the evid^cf ^.bmitt^’ h" 

““^d^ outside the -ss srsLtts s 

fcsfi ® 1 ttzssttasss 

North-Western Area*_ »■ 

Punjab Muslim Non-Muslim 

North-West Frontier _ .’HZ ’ 2 * 2 12,201,577 


North-West Frontier Province 2,788,'797 


Sind 

Br. Baluchistan 


3.208,325 

438,930 


249,270 

1,326,683 

62,701 


^,653,294 13.840.231_ 

census «LTi n'194°“ te thi3lTatecnent are t^S/r^Tt 
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North-Eastern Area: — 

0 

Bengal 33/005,434 

Assam 3,442,479 


27,301,091 

6,762,254 


36,447,913 34.063,345 

5 I - 6 9% 4S-3i% 

The Mission find themselves unable to accept the idea of a smaller 
Pakistan Sovereign State confined to the Muslim majority areas only, as 
in that case the whole of Ambala and Jullundhar Divisions in the Punjab, 
the whole of Assam except Sylhet district and a large part of Western 
Bengal including Calcutta are to be excluded from Pakistan which fact 
is not acceptable to the Leaguers. Any solution of the problem would, 
therefore, involve radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal which is 
contrary to the wishes and interests of a very large proportion of the 
inhabitants of these Provinces. Moreover, any division of the Punjab 
would place the Sikhs on both the sides of the boundaries. The problem 
of defence is another obstacle to the Pakistan idea. The Indian States 
would also find great difficulties in associating themselves with a divided 
India. The geographical difficulty that the two halves of the proposed 
Pakistan will be separated by some 700 miles is another argument against 
the Pakistan Plan. 

The Indian States had, the Statement goes on, assured the Mission 
of their willing co-operation with new development in India, though the 
precise form of their co-operation must be a matter of negotiation, as 
many practical and constitutional problems are to be solved before the 
States' participation in the Union. 


THE MISSION’S PROPOSALS 

"15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which in our view 
would be just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at the 
same time be most likely to bring about a stable and practicable form 
of constitution for All-India. 

“We recommend that the constitution should take the following 
basic form; — 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British India 

and the States, which should deal with the following subjects: 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications; and should 
have the powers necessary to raise the finance required for 
the above subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature 

constituted from British Indian and States representatives. 
Any question raising a major communal issue in the Legisla¬ 
ture should require for its decision a majority of the re¬ 
presentatives present and voting of each of the two major 
communities as well as a majority of all the members present 
and voting. ... 
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(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary 

powers should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than those 

ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives and 

legislatures, and each Group could determine the Provincial 
subjects to be taken in common. 

(6) The Constitutions of the Union and of the Groups, should 

contain a provision whereby any Province could, by a 
majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsi¬ 
deration of the terms of the constitution after an initial 
period of 10 years and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter." 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

With a view to setting in motion the machinery whereby a constitu¬ 
tion can be settled by Indians for Indians, the Mission want to utilize 
the newly elected Provincial Assemblies as the electing bodies for the 
Constituent Assembly. Two difficulties arise in this: Firstly the 
Assemblies do not bear the same proportion to population in all the 
Provinces and secondly due to weightage given to minorities in the 
Assemblies, the strengths of the several communities in each Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies are not in proportion to their numbers in the 
Province. Ths Mission, therefore, prefers the following plan of represen¬ 
tation : — 

(a) to allot to each Province a total number of seats proportional to 
its population (roughly 1 to 1.000,000 population). 

(b) to divide this Provincial allocation of seats between the main 
communities in proportion to their population. 

(c) to provide that the representatives allotted to each community 
in a province shall be elected by the members of that community in its 
Legislative Assembly. The Mission propose three main communities: 
General, Muslims and Sikhs, the first including all persons who are not 
Muslims or Sikhs. There will be provision for giving minorities a full 
representation on all matters of special interests to them. The Mission 
gives the following table for the number of representatives from the 
Provinces to the Constituent Assembly, the representatives being elected 
by the method of proportional representation with single transferable 

Vvvv « ■ 



TABLE OF REPRESENTATION 

Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

United Provinces 
Bihar 

Central Provinces 
Orissa 

Section A 

General 

45 

T 9 

47 

31 

16 

9 

Muslim 

4 

2 

8 

5 

1 

0 


Total 167 

20 


Total 

49 

21 

55 

3b 

17 

9 

187 
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Province 

Punjab 

North-West Frontier Province 
Sind 


Section R 
General Muslim 


Sikhs 

4 


Total 

28 

3 

4 


Total 


Section C 


Province 

Bengal 

Assam 


General 

27 

7 


Muslim 

33 

3 


Total 

60 


Total 34 

Total for British India 
Maximum for Indian States 


70 


292 

93 

Total 385 


NOTE—In order to represent the Chief Commissioners Provinces 
there will be added to Section A the Member representing . DeU “_£ 
Central Legislative Assembly, the Member representing 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, andLa Representative to be electe 
by the Coorg Legislative Council. To Section B will be added 

nresentative of British Baluchistan. * ,• • il- 

P The States who have expressed willingness to participation m til 

final Constituent Assembly have been allotted not more ^ 

and the method of election of States members will be determined oy 
consultation. The Constituent Assembly will hold its preliminary ow¬ 
ing at New Delhi for deciding the general order of business, feting 

Chairman and other office-bearers and setbng up an Ad^soty Com- 

mittee on the rights of citizens, minorities, and ana 

excluded areas. The Provincial Representatives will thereafter be 
divided into three sections A, B, C, as shown in the above table. 

In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the plan 
laid down in Para 15, of the proposals as quoted above or profK^Js 
which raise any major communal issue, shall require a majority of the 
representatives present and voting of each of the two major communities. 
The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which is a major issue and 
he shall refer to Federal Court if majority of the representatives of the 
two maior communities so desire. 

As soon as the new Constitutional arrangements have come into 
operation, any province may elect to come out of any group in which 
it has been placed. The Advisory Committee on rights of citizens, 
minorities and tribal and excluded areas should contain full representa¬ 
tion of the interests affected and they will report to the Constituent 
Assembly upon the list of Fundamental rights, the clauses for the pro¬ 
tection of minorities and for the administration of the tribal and excluded 
areas and to advise if these rights should be included in the Provincial 

Group or Union Constitution. ^ . r . f 

H. E. the Viceroy would forthwith request the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures to proceed with the election of representatives to the Constituent 
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Assembly and the States to set up a Negotiating Committee. It is also 
provided that a treaty between the Union Constituent Assembly and the 
United Kingdom will be necessary for providing for certain matters 
arising out of the transfer of power. 


THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

The Mission emphasize the necessity of forming an interim Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre having the support of the major political parties 
Id the proposed interim Government all the portfolios including 
that of the War Member would be held by Indian leaders enjoying the 
confidence of the people. 

The Mission’s proposals end with an appeal to all parties concerned. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE VICEROY’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


According to a Government of India Communique issued on May 
9, 1946, the members of the Executive Council including H. E. the 
Comraander-in-Chief placed their respective portfolios at the disposal of 
H. M. the King and of H. E. the Viceroy in order to facilitate the 
arrangements for interim Government at the centre. 


On May 25, 1946, the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy issued a 
statement in the course of which they clarified the position in the 
grouping of the Provinces and the proposed interim Government. After 
re-iterating that there is no intention to interfere with the discretion 
or decisions of the Constitutent Assembly after that body is formed and 
is at work, _ the Statement says that when the Constituent Assembly has 
completed its labours, His Majestry's Government will recommend to 
Parliament such action as may be necessary for the cession of sovereignty 
to the Indian people. The desirability of electing a few Europeans to 
the Constituent Assembly is expressed. Regarding grouping of Provinces 
it points out that grouping in the first place will be an essential feature 
of the scheme and that the right to opt out of the Groups after Constitu¬ 
te 01 * making is left to the discretion of the people themselves; for. at the 
first provincial election under the new constitution the question of opting 
out will be a major issue and the voters under the new franchise will 
then be able to take their share in a truly democratic decision. 


The interim government, the Statement adds, will have a new basis, 
all the portfolios being held by Indians who will be selected after 
^ ltat T . wlth A J ndian leaders, and as the present constitution must 

P er iod, the Government cannot be respon- 
Legislature though the Members of the interim 
if +hfa-i r 11 k® * reC *° TCSI 8 n office, individually or collectively, 

to . P ass a ? important measure through the Central Legisla- 

^ainst Th tK ,nt * ntlon . of staining British troops in India 

■ ° f .u an . mde P ende nt India under the new 

the th J tnt *™ period, the British Parliament has 

*£ T ff° nsibl]lt y f °r the security of India and British troops 
therefore, should remain during the interkn period. P *' 

V l cer ?X characterised the Cabinet Mission's Plan as "a 

™hirE L K ? reedo ™. whlle Mahatma Gandhi eulogised the Plan 
which, in his opinion, contained the seed to convert "this land 

28 
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of sorrow into one without sorrows and suffering . The proposal m 
his opinion, were of the nature of recommendations and not an award. 
The Mahatma asked his countrymen to examine the proposes not from 
a parochial standpoint but from that of the whole country. At a Press 
Conference in New Delhi on the same date, the Secretary °f Stote mad 
it clear on behalf of the Mission that, the plan was a recommendation and 
not an award. But this statement was partially contradicted by th 
Mission when they pointed out later on that the question of gr P S 
“n essential part of the plan and that it was for the Provincial 
Assemblies to be created under the new constitution to decide whether 
^fnot to opt out of the Group in which a province might be placed m 

the original Plan. ...... 

The British Press unanimously commended the Proposals while the 
Indian Press in majority of cases did not fail to appreciate the sincerity 
“‘the Mission's efforts. The Muslim Press did not accept the proposals 
” S o as "to Muslims it does not concede Pakistan; nor does it pander 

without many reserves to the Hindu dream of Akhand Hindustan. 

The Congress and the League High Commands asked clarifications on 
certain points in the proposals and each proceeded to put the proposals 
to rather prolonged consideration and examination. In a statement 
issued from Simla on May 22, Mr. Jinnah expressed regret *at the Mis¬ 
sion should have negatived the Muslim demand for the establishment 
of a complete Sovereign State of Pakistan, which, we still hold, is the 
only solution of the constitutional problem of India' . The Working 
Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation passed on 25.6.46 
a resolution calling upon His Majesty’s Government and the Labour 
Party in England to take up the cause of the Scheduled Castes in nght 
earnest and rectify immediately the wrong done to them by Bnrish 
Cabinet Mission. The President was also authorised by the Working 
Committee to constitute a Council of Action for probable direct action 
that might be taken, if necessary, in future. 

On 6th June 1946, the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
accepted the Cabinet Mission's proposals after prolonged discussions and 
debate. The Rulers and Ministers of Indian States who had met the 
Cabinet Delegation in April met in Bombay on June 7 with H. the 
Nawab of Bhopal in the chair and approved the Cabinet Mission s Propo¬ 
sals after reviewing the same and the Memorandum on Indian States 
issued by the Mission. 


The Congress, however, took longer time than any other party to 
consider the question of acceptance of the proposals. There were ex¬ 
changes of correspondence between the Viceroy and the Congress and 
the League on the question of the composition of the proposed interim 
Government. The Mission and the Viceroy proposed a Central Govern¬ 
ment of 12 members, 5 from Congress, 5 from the League and 2 from 
other parties. The Congress rejected this plan as it found itself opposed 
to parity between Congress and the League. On June 16, the Vice¬ 
roy in consultation with the Mission invited fourteen members to the 
proposed interim Government— 6 from Congress, 5 from the League, and 
1 seat each for Sikhs, Parsis and Christians.. The Viceroy's selections 
were: 1. Sardar Baldev Singh (Sikh); 2. Sir N. P. Engineer (Pars!); 
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3. Dr. John Mathai (Christian); 4-9. Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Pandit Nehru, 
Mr. Hare Krishna Mabatab, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel (All Congress); 10-14. Mr. jinnah, 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, Khwaja 
Sir Nazimuddin, Sirdar Abdur Rab Nishtar (All Muslim League). 

The Working Committee of the League decided on 25.6.46, to join 
the interim Government while the Congress rejected the interim Govern¬ 
ment but accepted the long-term Plan of Constituent Assembly. 

On 26th June, the Viceroy and the Mission announced that a tem¬ 
porary care-taker Government of officials would be set up and the 
negotiations to form a representative Government would be adjourned 
for a short interval while the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
would take place. On June 29, the formation of the care-taker Govern¬ 
ment was announced. 


Mj\ Jinnah criticised the postponement of the formation of the 
interim Government in terms of the Mission's Statement of 16th June 
as a breach of faith. The Statement of 16th June included the following: — 
In the event of the two major parties or either of them proving unwil¬ 
ling to join in the setting up of a Coalition Government ... it is the 
intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an interim 
Government, which will be as representative as possible of those willing 
to accept the statement of May 16." Mr. Jinnah also made it clear that 
"the British Government will forfeit the confidence of Muslim India" 
if the Mission and the Viceroy went back on their pledged word in writ¬ 
ing which would be considered as a breach of faith. The Mission and 
the Viceroy wrote separately to Mr. Jinnah refuting the charge that 
they had gone back on their word with regard to the formation of the 
interim Government. The Mission had made it clear in para 8 of the 
Statement of 16th June that, this course of action might be followed. 
At a meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League held in 
Bombay on July 31, the decision of the League Working Committee to 
accept the Cabinet Mission's proposals was reversed and it was decided 
that recourse would be had to direct action for vindicating the League's 
demands and the right of the Muslims. The League Council's decision 
to reject the proposals caused a stir. But in a few days news began 
to emanate from London that the British Government were determined 

o set up an Interim Government. The Viceroy again contacted the 
Congress High Command. 


_ 1 ^ rly “ ^^. st the Viceroy sent a letter to the Congress President 

su SS ested in the Press that the letter was a 

{nr™**’ 4.u° Congress to make recommendations regarding the 

r* th . < L mter J m Gove niment. On 10th of August the Congress 

^hJmp g in^T ll V :ee ^ d0p ^ ed i. a resoluti °n accepting the Cabinet Mission’s 
scheme in entirety though the Committee did not approve of all the 

and L S'*? 11 ““‘.‘J P artici P ate in ‘he Constituent Assembly 

^ ^ ger ***rGsts Of the country as a whole and 

the freedom h pe0p1 ^ of . for the co-operation of all who seek 

!n,^ d “.n d ** ^ of ^ C0Q ntry in the hope that co-operation 
in common ta lks mav lead to thp _ L i 
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POST-WAR STRIKES 

In many major industries and in public utility services Upscale 

strikes were not possible even during the years of 
-particularly i 94 2-i944-because these were all d«=lared “ 
services under Defence Rules and recourse to stake by the workers 
engaged in these industries and services had been declared illlegal £ 

the termination of the War there have been waves of strikes all over “ e 
country The Government of India has followed an easy money policy 
and the prices have had, since the cessation of hostilities an upward 
rather than'T downward trend. Labour unrest has been the inevitable 
result as wages very slowly are allowed to adjust themselves to the nsmg 

; LJuIN aril which <J.M .1) 

aJJrtrtrjEW ‘s » sz 

n 1046 and are at the time of writing several strikes are in progress. 
But the worst and most devastating of these stnkes has been the recent 
costal strike which originally started with the postmens and other 
fewer grade postal employees’ asking for higher wages and ^ serv¬ 
ing conditions. All postal peons, packers and other To 

struck work on and from nth July 1946- The authorities offer to sub¬ 
mit the postmen’s case to adjudication did not appeal to the ^ r ^T 
On and from midnight of 22.7.46 all postal telegraph and telephone 
kers went on strike in sympathy with the postmem General strike 
continued for about a fortnight almost throughout India. * n dimension 
and in the widespread dislocation that this stake occasioned, 
be said to be the biggest strike that we have had m this country, in 
August, there was a general strike all over India as a token of sympathy 
for the postal strikers. The strike came to an end on 5th August 1946* 
Interim relief pending the Pay Commission's recommendations has been 

granted to Postal employees. 

MONEY MARKET CONDITIONS 1945-46 


In our last issue, we traced the trends in money market up to the 
time when the War in West came to an end. There was no sign of 
collapse or heavy fall in the Share or Stock market, as the prospects 
of post-war industrial prosperity and the prospective difficulties in ob¬ 
taining supplies of foreign goods for years following the cessation of the 
hostilities had a stimulating effect on prices of the Industrials in India. 
Though there had been slight sagging tendencies now and then the general 
trend in the Stock market had been one of rising—steep rising—during 
the period 1945-46. Two events during the period had lent rather sud¬ 
den tempo to the upward trend—the announcement in 1946-47 Budget 
that the Excess Profit Tax would be discontinued after 31.3.46, and 
the later announcement that the 3 ±% Government paper would be 
converted into 3% or 2$% paper after 15.9.46. There had been record 
rises in every direction. The general price level as recorded by the 
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General Index number—has been rising since the end of 1944. There 
are not only no signs of deflation but signs of inflation—successive 
increases in issue of paper currency and rises in the general price level— 
have all along persisted during the period. We do not know if we are 
heading towards a crisis or progressing towards prosperity. The waves 
of labour unrest throughout India, since the end of the War, however, 
point to the immediate necessity of either controlling prices or of effect¬ 
ing rational distribution of wealth as between Capital and Labour. The 
post-war plans, already started by the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments are expected to counteract post-war unemploy¬ 
ment. The increased post-war industrial activities in this country 
have also absorbed a large proportion of those thrown out of employ¬ 
ment as a direct consequence of the cessation of war and war efforts. 


One question of vital importance for India is how long this rather 
artificial industrial prosperity will last? Will this prosperity and the 
high level of production stabilise? The productive capacity of British 
and U.S. Industries is preoccupied with reconstructing Europe and 
effecting the change from wartime industrial procedure and policy to 
peace-time conditions. The progress, so far achieved in U.S.A., United 
Kingdom and Soviet Russia has been highly encouraging. The capacity 
and ability of these countries for re-construction, for adapting them¬ 
selves to the demand of the hour is disproportionately superior to ours. 
It is not known how long Indian Industries will be allowed to enjoy their 
present respite from competition. The prospects of industrial revival in 
Germany and Japan appear to be distant. This may leave some scope 
to India's industries, but the enormous increases in the productive capa¬ 
cities of heavy industries in U.S.A., U.K. and Soviet Russia and the 
chances of quick recovery by such countries as France, Belgium and 
Holland and Italy with German coal and other raw materials—all these 
facts point to the probability that even by the middle of 1948 Indian 
Industries—except the jute and sugar mills and for a time the cotton mills 
and cement—will face adverse conditions. If the Government of India 
seriously pursues a policy of intensive industrialization then a healthy 
undertone may continue in the money market. 

As a result of the World War II India has emerged out to be a creditor 
country from a debtor that she always had been. The total sterling 
credit at the disposal of the Reserve Bank of India was £1,330 on March 
31, 194b- lu his 1946-47 Budget speech the Finance Member of the 
Government of India announced that India would be entirely free to 
take any line that she may see fit to pursue at the negotiations expected 
to be conducted by representatives of Indian Government with H. M.'s 
Government in the matter of India's sterling balances. 

The total of Government of India's debts as on 31.3.46 is Rs. 2,256 
crores composed of as follows: 


Total obligations in India 
Total obligations in England 


... Rs. 2,193 crores 
... Rs. 63 crores 


Grand Total 




*» • 


11 • 


Rs. 2,256 crores 
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ASSETS 


Total interest yielding assets ... 
Cash and Securities held in treasury 
Balance not covered by assets 


• • • 




• • • 


• » r 


• • • 


• * • 


Rs. 1,010 crores 
Rs. 539 crores 
Rs. 707 crores 

Rs. 2,256 crores 


Grand Total 

There has recently been an increase in debts not covered by assets. 
In the table that follows will be found the changes in the price of 
3|% G. P. notes, Indian Iron, gold and silver during the 12 months, 
August, 1945 to July 1946. 

Market Prices on the last working days of every month from 


August, 1945 

to July 1946. 





3 i% Govt - 

Paper* 

Indian 

Ironf 

Gold 

Per tollah 

Silver 




100 t 


Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

AUgUSt I945 

102 

4 i 

74*9 

125-4 

September 

102-4 

4 i 

77-6 

135-12 

October 

103-r 

4 i -7 

78-4 

I 33 - 12 

November 

103-10 

44-14 

83-14 

I 34 - 12 

December 

103-7 

53 

83-1 

135 

January 1946 

103-5 

54-4 

94 'i 3 

I 4*‘3 

February 

303-4 

54-12 

87-12 

145 

March 

102-14 

57-12 

98-8 

158 

April 

102-n 

56-13 

99 

164-12 

May 

103 

63-1 

108-13 

188-4 

June 

105 

63-1 

105 

173 

July 

106-3 

69 

94-10 

162-12 


THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT. 


Inspite of the Muslim League's refusal to join the proposed Interim 
Government, the formation of an Interim Government as from 2nd 
September, 1946, was announced in a Communique issued from the Vice¬ 
roy's House on August 24, 1946. The Communique stated that His 
Majesty the King had accepted the resignations of the then members of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council and had been pleased to ap¬ 
point the following:—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Asaf Ali, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Dr. John Matthai, Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Syed Ali Zahir and Mr. Cooveiji 


* The sharp rise in the price of 3 %% G. P. in and after June was 
a direct outcome of the Government's decision to convert 34 % G. P. into 
3% or 2j% Loans. 

t Since Sept, 1946, there has been fall in share market prices due to 
natural reaction against speculative inflation and due to political unrest. 
The prices had gone so quickly down that minimum prices of certain 
shares had to be fixed. 
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Wnrmusii Bhabha, as members of the Interim Government which was to 
take office on Sept. 2, 1946. Two more Muslim members, it was an- 

were to be appointed later. The first six members were Con¬ 
gressmen Dr. John Matthai represented Indian Christians, Sardar Baldev 
Singh represented the Sikhs, Mr. C. H. Bhabha was from the Parsis while 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, the whilom Muslim Leaguer and Syed Ah 
Zahir, the Shia leader were practically independent Muslims. Except for 
the absence of Muslim Leaguers, the Interim Government was fairly re¬ 
presentative of the important communities in India except, the Anglo- 
Indians who are more numerous than the Parsis. "lam glad" said H. E. 
Lord Wavell, in a speech broadcast from New Delhi on Aug. 24, 1946, 
"that the representatives of a very large body of political opinion in the 
country will be my colleagues." Regretting the League’s non-participa¬ 
tion in the Interim Government, His Excellency said, "No one could be 
more sure that it is a coalition Government in which both the main parties 
are represented that is needed at the moment in the interests of all Parties 
and Communities in India. This is a view which I know that the Pre¬ 
sident of the Congress Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his colleagues hold as 
strongly as I do. His efforts, like mine, will still be directed to persuad¬ 
ing the League to join the Government." "Let me state clearly" His 
Excellency added, "the offer which has been made and is still open to 
the Muslim League. They can propose five names for places in a 
Government of 14, of which 6 will be nominated by the Congress and 
three will be representatives of the Minorities. Provided these names 
are acceptable to me and approved by His Majesty, they will be included 
in the Government which will at once be reformed." His Excellency 
also affirmed his willingness "to implement fully His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of giving the new Government the maximum freedom in the 

day-to-day administration of the country.My new Government will 

not have any power or indeed any desire to trespass on the field of pro¬ 
vincial administration." 

On the 7th of September 1946—i.e., 5 days after assumption of 
office—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru broadcasting to the nation from A.I.R., 
Delhi, said, "India is on the move and the old order passes. Too long 
have we been passive spectators of events, the playthings of others. The 
initiative comes to our people now and we shall make the history of our 
choice. Let us all join in this mighty task and make of India, the pride 
of our heart, great among nations, foremost in the arts of peace and 
progress." Panditji did not elucidate the plans or policies of his Govern¬ 
ment, but said in emphatic terms. "We shall look to the common and 
forgotten man in India and seek to bring him relief and raise his standards | 
of living. We shall continue our fight against the curse of untouchability 
and other forms of enforced inequality, and shall specially try to help ij 

those who are economically or otherwise backward. To-day millions - 

lack food and clothing and houses, and many are on the verge of starva- Ji 

tion. To meet this immediate need is an urgent and difficult task. We i 

hope, other countries will help us by sending food-grains. An equally | 

urgent and vital task for us is to conquer the spirit of discord that is I 

abroad in India." Referring to the problem of grouping of Provinces, f 

Panditji said," we are perfectly prepared to, and have accepted the 4 

position of sitting, in sections, which will consider the question of forma-- \ 
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tion of groups.We dc not look upon the Constituent Assembly as an 

arena for conflict or for the forcible imposition of one view point over 

another.We seek agreed and integrated solutions with the largest 

measure of good-will behind them. We shall go to the Constituent 
Assembly with the fixed determination of finding a common basis for 

agreement on all controversial issues.We invite even those who differ 

from us to enter the Constituent Assembly as equals and partners with 
us, with no binding commitments”. Concluding Panditji said, "But 
there is going to be no failure. We go forward to success, to indepen¬ 
dence and to the freedom and well-being of the 400 millions in India. 
Jai Hind." 

On 2nd of September 1946, the National Interim Government was 
brought into being. A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued on the 
same day notified the appointment by His Majesty, the King-Emperor, 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and six other leaders as members of the 
Council of the Governor-General of India. Another notification by His 
Excellency the Governor-General notified the appointment by the Viceroy, 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the Vice-President of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment. At 11 A.M. on the same day, the seven members of the Interim 
Government were sworn in by H. E. The Viceroy. Five members-desig- 
nate—viz. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. John Matthai, Sir Shafaat Ahmed 
Khan, Sardar Baldev Singh and Mr. C. H. Bhabha could not be sworn 
in. They took their respective offices later on. 

THE MUSLIM LEAGUE AND THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as President of Indian National Congress, 
had sometime before the formation of the Interim Government, inter¬ 
viewed Mr. Jinnah, the Muslim League President, with a view to bringing 
about League participation in the Interim Government. But the talks 
failed. Pandit Jawaharlal had, therefore, to take the sole responsibility 
of forming Government. The Interim Government began its career on 
September 2, 1946 under very disturbing circumstances. The Muslim 
League's observance of Direct Action Day on 16th August 1946 had 
occasioned the most tragic communal riot in British Indian History. 
Communal tension was manifest in many parts of India. During 16th—19th 
August, 1946, Calcutta witnessed unpreceedeted mob violence, misrule 
and chaotic dislocation of civil administration and civic life of the city. 
Calcutta with her more than 4 millions became a battlefield littered with 
dying and dead. About 5,000 killed and 10,000 wounded were the total 
estimated casualties. Bombay, the second city did her best to emulate 
the example of the first city. As from 1st September 1946, Bombay also 
began to have her daily killings, knifings, woundings, lootings and cases 
of arson. But the authorities did not allow the situation to grow as hope¬ 
less there as in Calcutta. Minor cases of rioting*; were reported from 
other provinces and cities. Tension everywhere ran high. The new 
Interim Government thus found itself in a very trying situation There 
were cries from many quarters that the Centre should intervene but the 
stern reality was that the Interim Government had no authority to inter¬ 
vene. It must be admitted that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his worthy 
colleagues behaved themselves with heroic coolness and majestic dignity 
during August, September, October and November 1946. 
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Lord Wavell and members of the Interim Government were at one 
that the eulf between the Muslim League and the Congress must be 
bridged Lord Wavell sounded Mr. jinnah and the Congress again and 
again over the question of agreement, but nothing came about. At la. 
H H the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princh, 
went several rounds of peace-making mission between Mr. Jinnah on one 
side and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
Leaders on the other. But the good Nawab won no better success than 
Viceroy But at long list Mr. jinnah on behal of the League 
intimated readiness on part of the League to 30^ the Interim Govern¬ 
ment by the League’s own right by virtue of the terms of \ icero> s 
^tion to the League to send 5 members to the Interim Government 
The League Members to the Interim Government were to form a separate 
bloc. The principle of collective responsibility was not be respected by 
the Leaguers in the Government. Mr. jinnah and the League see 
take the 6 position that the Interim Government was to be analogous to its 
^eLceL P r the Executive Council. Mr. Jinnah even allowed himself to 
express the view that the Muslim League representatives on the Interim 
Government were to be his sentinels for looking after and safe-guardi 0 
Muslim interests. The League "did not feel committed to the long-range 
olan of the Cabinet Mission or even to join the Constituent Assembly . 
The position taken up by Mr. Jinnah is aptly put by The New Review 
of Calcutta: "Then Mr. Jinnah directly answered the Viceroys invita¬ 
tion and sent in the list of his nominees: four Muslims of whom one 
belongs to the Shias, usually lukewarm Leaguers, and one to the Hindu 
Scheduled Castes; they were automatically appointed to the Cabinet. 
Mr. Jinnah's tactical move had been masterly; he had out-flanked the 

Congress and secured a strong position without any commitment. 

The chances of agreement between the Congress and the League in and 
outside the Interim Government, however, seemed as remote as ever. 


On Octobr 26, 1946, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, 
Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar and Ghazanfar Ali Khan—the four League rs— 
were sworn in by the Viceroy as members of the Interim Government. 
Mr. Jogendra Nath Mondal the League nominee from Scheduled Castes 
who was away in Bengal took charge of his office telegraphically. Earlier in 
October 1946, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan and 
Syed Ali Zaheer had tendered resignations for facilitating accommodation 
of Mr. Jinnah’s five nominees in the Interim Government of fourteen. 


There was hardly any hope for the smooth working of a Cabinet con¬ 
sisting of two rather antagonistic blocs; but those who hope against hope 
felt that under pressure of responsibilities and as a result of daily con¬ 
tacts with colleagues of the opposite bloc; the Leaguers in the Interim 
Government would ultimately come round to co-operation and unison 
with their political opponents for the common good of the country. The 
greatest difficulty, however, in the realization of this hope was that it was 
not a coalition but a patched up Cabinet. 


Contrary to all hopes, the patched-up Cabinet began to show grave 
signs of break-down. Pandit Nehru speaking on 21-11-46 in the Congress 
Subjects Committee meeting at Meerut stated that the atmosphere in the 
new Central Government after the League’s entry had become so strained 
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that Congress members had twice threatened to resign. He also charged 
the Viceroy with failure to carry on the Government in the spirit in which 
he had started. He openly declared that the League had been endea¬ 
vouring to establish themselves as the “King’s party” in the Government. 
“There is also” Panditji said “a mental alliance between the League and 
senior British officials”. He also opposed Mr. Jinnah’s demand for 
further postponement of the Constituent Assembly. Mr. Jinnah on the 
other hand declared from New Delhi on the same day that no representa¬ 
tive of the League would participate in the Constituent Assembly and that 
the Bombay resolution of the League Council of 29-7-46 stood. He also 
regretted that the Viceroy and His Majesty's Government had decided 
to summon the Constituent Assembly on December 9. The Viceroy, ac¬ 
cording to him, was entirely playing into the hands of the Congress and 
was appeasing them in complete disregard of the League and other orga- 
nizations and elements in the national life of the country. Tha Congress 
and the League thus agreed only to differ and in burdening the Viceregal 
head with partiality for the other side. 

The Viceroy's position since the entry of the League in the Interim 
Government had thus been one of severest strain and test. 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

The Constituent Assembly, as originally planned, was to have com¬ 
menced its sittings in October, 1946. But having regard to the rather 
universal communal unrest throughout India and also to the fact that the 
Muslim League had not accepted the long-range plan of the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion and had practically boycotted the Constituent Assembly, the date 
of commencement of the Assembly was postponed to December, 1946. 
The League had joined the Interim Government by the end of October, 
1946 and it was widely hoped that somehow or other the League would 
be persuaded to revise its Bombay resolution of rejecting the long-range 
plan. After over a month’s collaboration with the Leaguers in the Inte¬ 
rim Government the Congress members or the Viceroy failed to influence 
the League to participate in the Constituent Assembly sittings. Mr. 
Jinnah and his followers wanted further postponement of the holding. 
The Congress would not concede. The Central Government fixed 9th 
December 1946 as the day when the Assembly would first sit and invita¬ 
tions were accordingly issued to the members of the Constituent Assembly 
on 20-11-46. The situation was temporarily eased by the extension of an 
invitation to Congress, League and Sikh representatives to meet the Prime 
Minister in a Round Table Conference in London. 

Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr. Ghazanfar Ali Khan 
accepted the call. Pandit Nehru of the Congress supported by Sardar 
Baldev Singh of the Sikhs first objected to leave India in view of the 
ensuing Constituent Assembly. But on receipt of a special message from 
the Prime Minister these gentlemen left for London early in December. 
The Viceroy, the Congress, the League and the Sikhs, all went to London; 
“they went together in disagreement, they came back separately in a 
bitter mood. The leading point on which disagreement in centred is the 
constitutional relation between the Provinces and the intended groups of 
Provinces. On that point, the intentions and inconsistencies of the Cabi- 
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net Mission’s proposals on May 16, were clear; they were made clearer 
by His Majesty’s Government on December 6.” (In H. M. G's state¬ 
ment on Cabinet Mission’s intention in the relevant clauses in Cabinet 
Mission’s Plan in the matter of grouping and sitting in Sections.) The 
following is the text of the statement issued by His Majesty’s Government 
on the night of December 6 in London: 


H. M. G’S STATEMENT OF 6TH DECEMBER 

“The conversations held by H.M.G. with Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Sardar Baldev Singh came to an end this 
evening as Pandit Nehru and Sardar Baldev Singh are returning to India 
to-morrow morning. 

“The object of the conversations has been to obtain the participa¬ 
tion and co-operation of all parties in the Constituent Assembly. It was 
not expected that any final settlement could be arrived at since the Indian 
representatives must consult their colleagues before any final decision is 
reached. 

“The main difficulty that has arisen has been over the interpretation 
of paragraph 19 (u) and (viti) of the Cabinet Mission's Statement of May- 
16 relating to the meetings in sections which run as follows: 


SECTIONS' DECISIONS 


“Paragraph I9{v) : ‘These sections shall proceed to settle provincial 
constitutions for the Provinces included in each section and shall also 
decide whether any group constitution shall be set up for those Provinces 
and if so, with what provincial subjects the group should deal. Provinces 
shall have power to opt out of groups in accordance with provisions of 
sub-clause (viii) below’. 

“Paragraph 19 (viii): 'As soon as new constitutional arrangements 
have come into operation it shall be open to any Province to elect to 
come out of any Group in which it has been placed. Such a decision 
shall be taken by the new Legislature of Province after first general elec¬ 
tion under new constitution.' 


Cabinet Mission have throughout maintained the view that deci¬ 
sions of sections should, in the absence of agreement to the contrary, be 
taken by simple majority vote of representatives in the sections. This 

V1 ^r« aS ^ >ee - n acce P te< * by Muslim League but Congress has put forward 
a different view.. They have asserted that true meaning of the statement 
read as a whole is that Provinces have a right to decide both as to group¬ 
ing and as to their own constitutions. 


H. M. G. have had legal advice which confirms that statement of 
, a y 1 b means what Cabinet Mission have always stated was their inten- 
tion. inis part of statement as o interpreted must, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered an essential part of the scheme of May 16 for enabling Indian 
people to formulate a new constitution which H. M. G. would be pre¬ 
pared to submit to Parliament. It should, therefore, be accepted by all 
parties m the Constituent Assembly. 
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“It is however clear that other questions of interpretation of State¬ 
ment of May 16 may arise and H. M. G. hope that if the Council of 
Muslim League are able to agree to participate in Constituent Assembly 
they will also agree as have Congress that the Federal Court should be 
asked to decide matters of interpretation that may be referred to them 
by either side and will accept such decision so that procedure both in 
Union Constituent Assembly and Sections may accord with Cabinet 
Mission’s plan. 

“On the matter immediately in dispute, H. M. G. urge the Congress 
to accept the view of Cabinet Mission in order that way may be opened 
for Muslim League to reconsider their attitude. If, in spite of this re¬ 
affirming of the intention of the Cabinet Mission the Constituent Assembly 
desires that this fundamental point should be referred for decision of 
Federal Court such reference should be made at a very early date. It 
wall then be reasonable that meetings of sections of Constituent Assembly 
should be postponed until decision of the Federal Court is known. 

“There has never been any prospect of success for Constituent As¬ 
sembly except upon the basis of an agreed procedure. Should a constitu¬ 
tion come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly in which a large 
section of Indian population had not been represented, H. M. G. could 
not of course contemplate—as Congress have stated they would not con¬ 
template—forcing such a constitution upon any unwilling parts of the 
country.” 

The H. M. G’s award as contained in the above statement rejected 
the Congress position and Congress interpretation of the disputed clauses. 
The League’s stand was upheld. There was unrest in the Congress high 
command and the ambiguous clauses in the Cabinet Mission's proposals 
of the 16th May were proposed to be put to the Federal Court for their 
judicial interpretation. Pandit Nehru who had reached India on 
9th December 1946, began to show signs of restiveness and 
leading members of the Congress High Command also seemed 

to be at the end of their patience. Mahatma Gandhi, the 

great and unfailing mentor for the Congress, was away in East Bengal 
experimenting with his gospel of non-violence and ahitnsa in the violence- 
ridden district of Noakhali. Thither went Jawaharlal, Acharya Kripalini, 
the Congress President and Mr. Sankerrao Deo. They had prolonged dis¬ 
cussion with Mahatmaji on what the Congress should do on H. M. G's 
statement of 6th December. It was largely due to Mahatmaji's influence 
that a resolution accepting the H. M. G's statement on grouping of Pro¬ 
vinces and voting in sections was passed at All-India Congress Committee 
meeting on 6th of January 1947. Closely following the Congress Resolu¬ 
tion, Mr. Jinnah announced from Karachi his intention of summoning 
an early meeting of the League Working Committee for considering posi¬ 
tion arising out of the A.I.C.C. resolution of 6th January 1947. The 
meeting in question is in progress since 29-1-47. 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY MEETS 

The inaugural meeting of the Indian Constituent Assembly took 
place on 9th December 1946, in the Constitution Hall of Council House. 
Already 286 members had been elected from British India. Out of 
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these, 207 were present at the inaugural meeting. The 74 Muslim 
League Members and the Muslim representatives from Baluchistan and 
the Punjab were absent. Dr. Sachchitananda Sinha, asked by Acbarya 
Kirpalini presided over the inaugural meeting. The members present 
then presented their credentials and signed the register. 

On the next day, the Assembly passed four resolutions “by which 
procedure for the election of a permanent chairman was settled, the 
method for appointing a committee of Rules and Procedure was decided, 
the Rules and Standing orders of the Central Legislative Assembly were 
adopted for the interim period, and the existing organization of the office 
of Constituent Assembly was confirmed." 

On the 3rd day of the session Dr. Rajendra Prasad was elected the 
first permanent Chairman of the Assembly. On 13th of December 1946, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved a resolution to the effect that the objec¬ 
tive of the Assembly was an independent sovereign republic. As many 
as 40 amendments to Pandit Nehru’s resolution had been tabled. The 
most important of these was Dr. Jayakar’s 1,500-worded amendment 
which stated that the constitution to be prepared by the Assembly shall 
be for a free and democratic sovereign State; but that with a view to 
securing, in the shaping of such a constitution, the co-operation of the 
Muslim League and the Indian States, and thereby intensifying the firm¬ 
ness of the resolve, the Assembly postpones further consideration to a 
later date, to enable the representatives of these two bodies to parti¬ 
cipate, if they so choose, in the deliberations of the Assembly. The con¬ 
sideration of the resolution was ultimately deferred. Another important 
resolution tabled for consideration was one dealing with the question of 
referring to the Federal Court the clause of State Paper of May 16, con¬ 
cerning grouping and voting in the sections. 

THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

Within the period of less than 6 months during which the Interim 
Government has functioned, it has given unmistakable evidences of its 
national out-look and aspirations. Immediately after taking office, the 
Interim Government put a stop to the aerial bombings of the tribal races 
in the no-man’s land in the North-west. Pandit Nehru, the member-in¬ 
charge of External Affairs did not stop there. He was determined to 
follow a liberal and friendly policy towards these uncivilized races for 
whom only physical compulsion had during past decades been the only 
convincing arguments. At considerable risk to his person and life and 
to those of his companions, Panditji undertook his tour of the frontiers 
during the later part of October 1946. He has not succeeded in his 
benignant mission, but what he has already done for the frontier tribes is 
bound to achieve fruition in future though not now. 

Internationally the new Interim Government has achieved more suc¬ 
cess than one could have expected. India has been secured the diploma¬ 
tic status of a free country and displomatic relations have been established 
with U.S.A. and China and sufficient diplomatic contact has already 
been established with U.S.S.R. and it may be expected that full-fledged 
interchange of diplomats will follow in early future. 
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Addressing a Press Conference in New Delhi on 26th Sept. Pandit 
Nehru said “In the sphere of foreign affairs India will follow anjadepe- 
dpnt nolicv keeping away from the power politics of groups aligned on 
a^ns P t another P She wilf uphold the P principle of freedom for dependen 
peoples and will oppose racial discrimination. She will \vork with ott 

fere* /g.*^ 

“fea srs-rer £,fsf sb 

" . one 0 f All-India importance as the security and wiL-oeing 

of UC 4 e frontier tribes who are the guardians of the doorway to India was 

a. definite factor in the defence of India. . . 

To the U N.O. India has now her own representatives—all interim 

Governmert’ s nominees who are speaking; on behalf of their country 
as members of other free countries of the World are dorng^ ^ 

Internally the Interim Government have tackled India s growing 
Laboui^'unrest more quickly and more efficiently than the predece^r 
r’nvprnment Strikes have become fewer and shorter after 2-9-40. me 
Food uos?t on in the country which, it had been predicted, would ap¬ 
proach a crisis “n October-December 1946. was hero.caUy looked mthe 
Lee by the Interim Government and increased shipments of foo^ams 
from Burma Siam and Dutch East Indies were influenced by the new 

Government.' The peak of the prospective food ensu» *»» *«a 
and widespread starvation or famine has been averted. The Intenm 
Government, in this particular respect, inherited aU the good work done 


by their predecessors. 

In the matter of administration the Interim Government has pursued 
a bold forward policy. The former practice of departmental secretaries 
having direct access to the Viceroy has been discarded and at present 
members of the Interim Government are the only channels through whom 
their respective departmental secretaries can approach the Viceroy. This 
is in keeping with constitutional practices in the British Government and 
in self-governing dominions. The Interim Government’s determined 
efforts at minimising the cost of administration—which in this country has 
always been top-heavy—through repartriation of high-salaried British 
officials in Indian Services have the two-fold object of economy and 
elimination of foreign elements. The question of repatriation is now under 
negotiation with His Majesty’s Government. Indianization of the Ser¬ 
vices, Civil and Military is already in progress. 


The Interim Government could have given a by far worthier account 
of itself, if the members in it from the two major parties—the Congress 
and the Mu slim League—had not to divert themselves to party politics, 
to discussions and negotiations and to suddenly arranged journeys to afid 
tram England. 
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THE MUSLIM LEAGUE’S DIRECT ACTION DAY 

AND AFTER 


As has been noted under MUSLIM LEAGUE the Working Committee 
of the League passed a resolution which embodied threats of direct action 
by the League against the British Government. The 16th of August 194b 
was fixed as the Direct Action demonstration day—the Direct action day. 
It was clearly explained by the League authorities that the Demonstra¬ 
tions were to be peaceful and that the main objects of the observances 
were to make known, to the Muslims in particular and the publis in 
general, the objects of the Direct Action which was later to be pro¬ 
grammed by the Action Committee. The action was expressly meant 
to be against the British and British Indian Government who had not 
recognized the rights and interests of the Indian Muslims. 

The Direct Action observances passed off without incidents in most 
of the important cities in India. In Calcutta, it was otherwise. 


THE CALCUTTA KILLINGS 

August 1946* the day of Muslim League's Direct Action, 
Calcutta, the City of more than four millions, witnessed the greatest man¬ 
made catastrophe that has ever befallen an Indian city. From early 
morning that day, reports of riotings and lootings, in different parts of 
the city became coinmoner as the day advanced. It has not yet been 
definitely established how and in what localities these troubles 
originated. For four days commencing with the 16th of August 
1946' Caicutta was subjected to wide-spread communal frenzies, 
the like of which had never been witnessed in this countrv 
ever since 1905 from which year the communal question and 
communal quarrels and riots had so frequently been heard of in and 
if connection with India. Killing, wounding, maiming, looting and 
bunung of properties all these had been on an inconceivable scale in an 
organised society under a law-fully constituted People's Government with 

Lf G0V ^ rD °f °^ er ' head and a large number of British officials in 

and ord S er 10D ThP ^ ^. e P artment concerned with the maintenance of law 
d order. The casualties — according to official and non-official estimates 

tragedy—are > °i< 1 ooo^‘ h figU f S ’ 50 dee P and complicated was the 

larg P number ofsto^ ^ “ d ^ abundantly in evident andt 

or bSngltte whole ST br ° ken and ransacked or burnt-down 

ransacked by the enemy in jfwar^ EvideiT" 56 a P pearance than a city 
those resoonsihlpi fnr ■*' tvide “ces of inaction on the part of 

evMlntTd uffiver^ny ^mplaiS^ 0 °/ ^ aQd , order wera 

of the Government wa£ . of -. £ Inad equate forces at the disposal 

a few days prior to the fateful ^ , PoliCe inactlon Only 

Chief Minister of Bentral hadn'ur i f A “? ust ”° less a P er60n than the 
- _ . 1 Pgal °ad pubhcly anticip ated in the Bengal Legisla- 

in OcttbCT r i“ 46 , t0 the h tour^uaitie era0rS Rep0 « 40 HMG ' P ublished 

dead and more ’than i are over than 5,000 
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ture troubles on the Direct Action Day and had sought to justify.declaring 
the day as a Public hoUday on the ground that during a holiday many 
persons would keep indoors and would thereby mmimise the chances 
large-scale riotings. The causes of and responsibilities * 
holocaust are now under enquiry by a Commission under the Chamnan- 
ship of the highest judicial dignitary in India. Contending “ 

Calcutta bad liberally heaped the blame for the notings on each others 
shoulders, but since a Commission is still in sitting £ °r fining out th 
truth it is only proper that we should take our tune. Shortly after the 
out-break of the Calcutta riotings, Mr. Jinnah the Prudent of ^ Mus¬ 
lim League disavowed and denounced violence and stated that any 
LTaguer ^ Bengal found to be guilty of responsibility for or abetting 
violence in Calcutta would be penalised with disciplinary action from the 

League. 

The Government of Bengal found themselves compelled to promulgate 
section 144 and to enforce Curfew rigidly for more than 3 
months A large number of army men had to be called ia for restoring 
Deace and order and to prevent widespread armed encounters, notings, 
lootings and stray stabbings and killings. But inspite of these stern 
measures Calcutta had her daily riot casualties upto the end of Nov ?mber 
1946 and after a few days' gap, for three days again ^ 

5 th of December 1946. The Curfew was withdrawn after 12th December 
1946. There had been temporary lull in the City s disturbances 
middle of October, but when large-scale troubles broke out in 
and Tipperah districts of East Bengal repercussions in Calcutta manifested 
themselves in a steady increase in the City's daily not casualties. 

Towards the end of the period, August-November, 1946, acid-throw- 
ing on passengers in public vehicles became almost a daily feature of tb 
riot reports. The Government had at length to resort to the imposition 

of Collective fines. 

Dacca, Bengal's second city, which had gained a prolonged notoriety 
for communal riots was not silent all the time. She had her daily record 
of atrocities and casualties and the Authorities had to take stem measures 
including enforcement of Section 144, Curfew and imposition of collec¬ 
tive fines. 


THE BOMBAY RIOTINGS j 

The Direct Action Day in Bombay was quiet unlike that in Calcutta. • 
Elaborate protective and preventive arrangements had been made by the 
Authorities for ensuring an event-less observance of the Direct Action | 
Day. But Bombay, the second city in India, seemed to smart under a 
sense of wounded prestige. She could not hold her peace, she claimed 
her due share of shame and disgrace. The second of September on which 1 
day the National Interim Government was sworn in was to be observed 
by the Muslim League and its followers as a day of mourning. It is not j j 
authoritatively known, if the Leaguers in Bombay mourned very un- j 

comfortably for the non-League citizens of Bombay, or if the latter j 
grudged their opponents in politics the privilege of mourning. But the j 

fact remains that the mourners and non-mourners in Bombay set in right ^ 

earnest to increase the number of domestic mournings in the city. Riotings q 
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broke out in Bombay as from the tc* q + * 

upto the beginning of December iqa6 a + l fP t f. m k er *94 6 and persisted 

of January % 947} g riotinr?rS>ns and W ' * 0 * ° f writin S ( 2 ° d week 

reports once again for some days. But the^Bomba ? new spaper 

yet even approached a tenth of the milhiZ b ? y S1 l uatl0n has not 

the proud privilege of Calcutta. The to£l . whlch have been 

1-9-46 to 12-1-47 is Jess than a dav’c ^ ? asu . a ^ ties m Bombay from 
to 19th August, 1946. y u alties m Calcutta during 16th 


NOAKHALI 

head-lined in the rmMing papers°of October ^ Government was 

big news was Noakhali- an^rw nf ,j! 0ber 4 ' 9 .J 6 ' . and the next day's 
and a Minority Community population o/ah^t mi es in Noakhali district 
affected since 10th of October in A ft hxr h i Ut I '°°' 000 had been badly 
attacking houses and killing hoob g a DS who had in mobs been 

and forcibly looting and bSt "* ° f men and women 

ports from NoakkaU and cer™ n®area/of d™ ^ * olIowi »« this - 
alarming concern. These reports and thf CbaDd P ur district had caused 
committed on human beings irrespective of ab ° Ut atrocities 

by what thousands of evicuf,, fmi k ?P aDd sex were strengthened 
Chandpur and other to^mig^s * The ‘ own of 

considered to be relative c tDe affected areas which were 

awns**=. ku*a s 5?4 a: “->ssrt 
SX r Jifvssra* ~ 

„■£ S 33 X 0 , 1 £fg.- 

this is the first remrt i^fd by armed hooligans’ 

The fatal casualties in Noakhali at^r^ 8 ^ dvisory Committee, 
later found to be exaggerated Mr K Q c ^ Pj* at 5'°oo were 
Bengal admitted at a Press ConferenS’nn Chief Mini *ter of 

'vas definitely bad, and stated that^SUn 7 6t , h ? ctobcr ^ the situation 
affected areas though there might be been rushed to the 

m the affected areas as cuJSthLu f dlfficult 7 for them to move 
r ° ads locked. A Government Press^nm dam . raed '. badges damaged and 
® tat f d tbat the situation was well unrW lssued on ° ct ober 22, 

bad been reported from Noakhali and that no fur ther inci- 

from non-official sources persisted in 1 Tl PP erah districts. Reports 

though on limited scaleTeven after /hf **£*** of coptinu <^ violence, 
communique. alter th e publication of the aforesaid 

Interim Government (hscu^^the India -wide sympathy. The 

mand and Mahatma Gandhi sl ^ uatjon a »d the Congress High Com- 
Noakhah victims. Acharya KriDalTnfa e° ncer £ and sympathy for 
Beni on October 19. The next ?? d 5 ? r ' ® arat Chandra Bose reached 

SgPj t0 «» d affected ar^teriSlt C v. hief Mi niste r of 

October^ 29 . en route to Noakh» £S^£3« £ 
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postponed for somedays for enabling the Bengal Government to 
suitable arrangements for his journey to and tour of the affected are - 
The Bengal Government—and particularly the Chief Minister was a 
courtesy to him. The Viceroy also undertook a whirlwind aenal survey 
of East Bengal on November i. The next day four toeM Government 
members, Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel, Mr. Liaquat Ah Khan a n m 
Abdur Rab Nish tar arrived in Calcutta and published a joint 
on November 3, deploring what had happened in Calcutta and B gu 
and affirning that they would do the utmost that lay in them to put an 
end to not only the immediate perils but also the basic causes which 

had given rise to them. 


BIHAR REPERCUSSIONS 


Though communal notings had been in evidence in scattered localities 
of Bihar since August, 1946, the situation became alarmng with ttedWj 
emergence of horrrible reports and news from East Bengal. It is widely 
believed that the Congress Premier of Bihar had intimated to the Viceroy 
that the situation in Bihar was baffling control as a result of the East 
Bengal happenings and had appealed to His Excellency for putting an 
effective stop to atrocities in East Bengal. Whatever be the truth, 
large-scale riotings, killings, woundings, cases of arsons and atrocities m 
other forms took alarming proportions by the end of October 1940. 
‘‘Conditions were so horrible that Pandit Nehru lost his temper and 
Gandhiji lost his bearings". The Congress Government took stern 
measures and the situation was brought under control in 3 or 4 days. 
Mahatma Gandhi felt deeply sored that a Congress Province should have 
been the scene of wide-spread violence. "Against the Bihan miscreants 
be even alluded to his supreme threat, fast unto death . The Bihar 
Government widely broadcast this threat from the air and, otherwise. And 
the effects of Government measures were greatly helped by this threat. 

The total number of deaths has recently been given by official sources 
as above 4,000. Non-official partisans had, however, put the number at 
anything they chose from 5,000 to 100,000. 


Incidentally it deserves mention that the Bihar situation was brought 
under control as quickly as it had gone out of control. The Military took 
a leading role in Bihar, as in Bengal, in quelling the disturbances. The 
measures taken by the Bihar Authorities were so stem that the Congress 
for a time came in for much adverse criticism. But the measures were, 
according to the authorities, painful necessities which could not be helped. 


The four members of the Interim Government—Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Patel, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar 
—who had visited Calcutta for preaching peace and amity, on their return 
journey to New Delhi got down in Bihar. The four members issued a 
joint appeal to the Biharis and made whirl-round tours of the affected 
areas making appeals to the people for moderation and tolerance. But 
the Bihar situation seemed so ugly that Pandit Nehru and Mr. Abdar 
Rab Nishtar had to prolong their stay in Bihar for some days during 
which period the situation was brought under control and elaborate 
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?hf vw f0r re i Uef ° f -?5 s*?® 8 of the atrocities were put into operation. 
W r y vlSited Bdlar and later Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan the 

than rmonth^' t0 Blhar and haS been in the Provin ce for more 


GANDHI JI’S NEW EXPERIMENT WITH AHIMSA 

Early in November 1946, the Mahatma left for Noakhali in a special 
train provided by the Bengal Government. The Bengal Premier Mr 

S th S ri^T a iIr y - and hlS collea ^ ues were all courtesies to Mahatmaii 
khali th \r h hl ^, ^ nister accompanied Mahatma to East Bengal. In Noa- 
S? 1 *' 1VIahatma became the focus of peace and Ahimsa and from him 
emanated forces which made substantial contribution to the establishment 

kLlf th 6 ^ Tu m Bengal but throughout India "Yet it was in Noa- 
khali that he felt most at a loss; for the first time in his life he failed tn 

gauge the Hindu mind correctly. At first he though that the neoDle 

misery into which the fratricidal strife had f dvlc ^' , He then knew 41)9 
had misjudged their condition but h® h ? d f‘ U ° ged the Peasantry. He 
task”.* 1 He has revived to rem.fn to ri! 7 . w ke P 4 to his self-imposed 

confidence and peace. He is now tourini? mhT ■ UIltil he has restored 
village and preaching the gosi^ nf ™ ? , d hvmg in vllIi g 9 after 

mostly illiterate vilkge foir^^ “ d . a “ass of 

ment of his mission and ho does not relish the n nS . k „ hls hfe for fulfil- 
tective and precautionary measures for keemntr Wm *** Go ^ emnlent 's pro- 
is himself Ahimsa (non-violent) in words d£»d g h ^ a w ay from harm. He 
that ahimsa should be his test ^nd onto f f 5 Dd ^“g* 4 and be thinks 
perfection where Mahataas consritute lf r ° teCt,0a ' . In this world 04 im- 

of people, the Beng“ V er n ment^at IT m a hundred 

be blamed for their putting protective Government should not 

restricted experimentation of ££££when toee1 00 aDd un ' 

one of the most precious in the world. experimenters own hfe is 


THE MEERUT SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 

teen T he e ,d an s°mt “w^ Sd^^. which had not 

under the Presidency of Acharva Kri du £ ng 23 ' 2 5 November 1946 
evinced in this session as this the Kee ? p ? pul f r inter est was 

of the Congress when leaders of the ConJ? 868310I T inthe chequered career 
trators of the country. But the weat • C0Uld also speak as ad ™ni9- 
happenings in India-the comL^TlT was marred by the recent 
Bihar and elsewhere in India PanHi+ w JJ rbanc69 Bengal, Bombay, 
^terim Government, could not P s ^fl S,™' 44>e . Con « r “ 3 leader in the 
of the Subjects Committee MeetinTpL °P tlInis “' 0n 4116 first day 

oal obstacles in the smooth rantin’^ r N T ehru en >arged on the practi- 

The Muslim League &. Interim Covernn^nt) G ° Vernment 

♦ The New Review DecemberT^. - 
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A lengthy resolution giving a retrospect of events in India and lie 
World and calling upon the people to put an end to internecine conflict 
and to face internal and external dangers as a united people in the spirit 
in which they had fought in the past for India's independence was un¬ 
animously passed at the plenary session of the Congress. Another important 
resolution passed was that "declaring the Congress conviction that the 
only solution of the communal problem is complete independence from 
foreign control and appealing to the people not to allow communal pas¬ 
sion to side-track the national struggle at this last stage of our march 
to freedom." "The Congress view with pain horror and anxiety", the 
Resolution stated "the tragedies of Calcutta, in East Bengal and in Bihar 

.These crimes apparently for political purposes, put an end to all 

sense of security and are ominous to the peace, tranquility and progress 

of India.The Congress would warn the country against all propaganda 

of violence and hate.They (differences) can only be settled by peaceful 

means. The Congress also warn all communities against revenge and 
repirsals. Continuance of the vicious cycle of reprisal would mean play¬ 
ing into the hands of the internal and external enemies of the nation." 

The resolution on Indian States stated that "the Congress have al¬ 
ways considered the problems of the States in India as an integral part 
of the problem of the Indian independence". Strong disapproval of the 
Congress at seggregation of the political department from the Government 
of India and of schemes of merger or federation among the states without 
reference to and without the approval of the people was also expressed 
in the resolution. 

The Resolution on Congress manifesto wherein the A.I.C.C. was 
called upon to fix up the election manifesto for Congress members of the 
Constituent Assembly and indicated sovereignty of the people as the goal 
and aiming at removing the cause of poverty and raising the standard 
of living of the people was passed with slight modifications. 

The session also adopted three other resolutions, "one conveying 
greetings to Indonesia, and the other two on South Africa and East 
Africa". 


Acharya Kripalini, in his presidential address said that the Congress 
would not have been where it was to-day, if the Congress had not taken 
up the challenge of British Imperialism in August 1942. The goal of 
Puma Swaraj, he said, had not yet been achieved; but the 
citadel of power had been broken into. National freedom, he added, was 
a negative achievement—a removal of external shackles. "It is quite pos¬ 
sible" he admitted, "that when an individual’s shackles are removed, he 

may use his new-found freedom to his own injury.(we) will so order 

our affairs that the freedom we gain is translated into concrete good for 
our people. This means that our revolutionary zeal, even while it des¬ 
troys the old order, must constantly achieve creative expression in cons¬ 
tructive activity". He characterised unity as the greatest political virtue 
and explained that this unity is not superimposed by force but is natural 
and spontaneous. "At present the greatest danger to our freedom" he 
continued "is communal differences specially between the two major com¬ 
munities.The foreigner has taken the fullest advantage of these in the 

past. To-day he finds it his last trump card......It is unhistorical, un- 
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and . unnatu T ra !. to t h -"k that Hindus and Muslims are 
two nations Referring to the Indian States, the President said ' 'Like the 

taTrmTofTnrii?ln q H^ l t ° n ° £ + 4116 ^ ^ 0i solution lf we think 

m terms of India and not in terms of any section or community. The 
Princes must realize that India cannot be half free and half slave and that 

Saw”* n 1 ia k 7 t cann ? t exlst and on as they do now The 

S^tes s people have to tolerate a double-distilled slave™. The Maste s 
who harass them are themselves slaves". y masters, 

... ■ Re i fe . mn ^ to th e constitution for free India to be framed by the Con 
stituent Assembly, the President said "It will be a democratic constitution 

nnrr Ui h m cha nicter . Dealing with free India’s foreign 

* \° UM reSpeCt the right ° f ever y P eo P le to choose the 
form of G?vernment that suited them best without depriving others of 

^+^ me T -fu India ' he added ' should develop and maintain friendly 

relations with all nations, but her associations with her neighbours in AsK 
and Australia should be closer. neignoours in Asia 

C °N?? E ? S WORKING COMMITTEE: On 28th November 
th^ 6 'r 1 p Arhar>a i,- Knpalim announced tha t the following are the membersof 

Khan, Mr? Sara t ^Chancha Bose'* ^“ 

Deo, Mrs. Kamaladevi, Mr. RaH Aimed' Kidwf^Mr S . haakerra0 
Sardar Pratap Singh. Acharva lural * r T ^ ai , ^f^ash Narain, 

Sankerrao Deo and Acharya ^ugll^ishor^^fsS^l.' 1 " 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA SESSION AT GORAKHPUR 


at Gorakhpur oT^h“k* WaS p hel<J 

composed of Caste Hindus Scheduled h™ t ?..^ ganiSG a H,ndu front 

stressed. Regarding the HindS S^ in^ and others were 
one-man rule was over anH thaf India he said that the day of 

merge themselves into the Indian ^tiom ***** ** W ° uld haVC t0 


' 'whui r 'we h s y haT wel'Sre ^00^06^° i . na fp rated the session said 
shall not, allow any particular n»rf v tJ ? n ° f aU - parties ' we cannot and 
progress and libert£ - “t* f £ ar & a ? d commumt y to hold back India’s 

Le together, Tey have J h? HmduS and Musli “ s " he said, "are to 
exchange of population I can onfv for F nula other tha & Pakistan or 
sides of an agreed scheme y J :onte r ra P late the acceptance from both 

of all communities..." Conceding^at^hl ^ rell ^ us and cultural rights 
tion of Provincial boundaries'^ an l *** 6 redistrib ^ 

"small minorities living mattered a ? India ' ? r ‘ ^ Iookher i ee said that 

and stronger units crJLed w ith thehdp"oT a thertam. C ° UcCted to g ethCT . 


Since resigned and succeeded by Dr. P. C. Ghose. 




!? . 
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Concluding he said "Indian freedom is fast approaching and none 
can prevent it...Let us resolve that, when the dawn breaks, we may remain 
strong and united, forgetting all provincial and other barriers, to shoulder 
the great responsibility that will necessarily follow it". 


INTERIM RELIEF FOR CENTRAL GOVT. EMPLOYEES 


At a cost of about Rs. 3.1/2 crores for 1946-47 and a little more in 
the subsequent year, the Government of India have given immediate 
interim relief to lower grade staffs in civil departments other than Rail¬ 
ways and Posts & Telegraphs. The concessions provided in the interim 
relief, pending the findings of the Pay Commission are: 


1. All Government servants drawing upto Rs. 40 p.m. will get an 
addition Rs. 3 p.m.; Government servants drawing between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 250 p.m. will get Rs. 4-8 p.m. with retrospective effect from 1-7-45. 

2. In certain areas Government servants drawing upto Rs. 300 p.m. 
a compensatory allowance of Rs. 3-12 p.m. in lieu of supply of foodstuffs 
at concessional rates. The concession takes retrospective effect 
from 1-7-45. 


3. Dearness Allowances of Government servants in class C towns will 
be increased to Rs. 16 from Rs. 14 p.m. in case of those drawing below 
Rs. 40 p.m. and to Rs. 18 from Rs. 16 in case of those drawing Rs. 40 
or above per month. 


INDIA AND U. N. O. 

With the inauguration of the National Interim Govt. India has come 
to represent herself on the U.N.O. by her own rights. The members of 
the Indian Delegation to the recent session of the General Assembly 
of United Nations Organisation were appointed by the Interim Govern¬ 
ment and not by the H.M.G. or the Viceroy. The composition of the 
Delegation was: Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, Leader of the Delegation; the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla, Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. Frank 
Anthony, Nawab Ali Yawar Jung, (of Hyderabad), Members; the Hon'ble 
Mr. K. P. S. Menon, Mr. R. M. Deshmukh (India’s High Commissioner 
in South Africa); Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon (President, India League, 
London), Mr. R. N. Sapru (member, Council of State) Alternate Delegates. 

Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, Leader of the Indian Delegation made an 
impressive speech—practically India’s maiden speech—at the plenary 
session of the United Nations Organisation held in New York on October 
25, 1946. The speech which was punctuated with cheers at various points 
and with prolonged cheers at its conclusion "was generally regarded in 
New York as the outstanding speech hitherto of the session". At the 
outset Mrs. Pandit proclaimed India’s adherence to the principles and 
purposes of the U.N.O. "We have yet to achieve our independence" she 
? aid ' u k? 1 we have ^veiled so far along the road of freedom that, to-day 
for the first time, India’s delegation to an International Assembly is 
bnefed and accredited by a National Government..." Mrs. Pandit claimed 
place for her country in important organs of U.N.O. such as Security 
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and Trusteeship Councils and an adequate share in the administration of 
the Organisation. 

Regarding the South African Issue Mrs. Pandit made a stirring appeal 
to the tribunal of the United Nations. "India holds" she said "that 
the independence of all colonial peoples is a vital concern of freedom- 
loving people everywhere. She looks to the United Nations to give the 
exploited millions of the World faith and hope and promise that their 
liberation is at hand". Referring to the question of Veto power of the 
major members in the U.N.O., Mrs. Pandit said "I would myself prefer 
to look upon the so-called Veto in the positive way and as a necessary 
device for securing that vital decisions by the Great Powers rest on unani¬ 
mity and not in disregard of total opposition to any proposal by one of 
them." J 


• ^xt 500111 Mrican issue was most ably placed before the Bar of the 
United Nations by Mrs. Pandit who denounced the South African racial 
discrimination in telling words. The Assembly listened to her with 
attention when she said "India is on a footing of equality with all other 

natlons i Indians shall everywhere receive an equitable 

.. Sm l^> the South African Premier, proposed that 

the Trusteeship Committee should allow South Africa to add S-W-Afrira 

louth aSs S0U ^ Ca .- Then deali °e -ith India's protest!apt 
South Afnca s racial discrimination, the Field-Marshal challenged India's 

qualification to speak against discrimination when there werf so many 

inequalities in Indian societies based on caste, creed and race He was 

sontyanswered by Sir Maharaj Singh, Mrs. Pandit's second. "WhaHs 

debated at present” said Sir Maharaj ”is not a national situation but an 

nol^Tn^ of"the P kind 53 - V ni0n P resses for an annexation, India wants 
nothing of the kind... Sir Maharaj then stressed that the only qualification 

which jushfies annexation is the policy of the annexing Government and 

South'Africa * HeTid° f COT<!r “ of India “d 
here The V mc ‘ D Gove ™™nt has no African delegate 

many castesrfe Z •TO“ ts ‘ hree ««ds, several racial groups Tnd 
r J he P° hc y ? f our Government is to extend the franchise 

X Union o/south A^ca^f^ ^ “ 

lation and at the Central t »’ • 1 + e ^^ icans ar e 75 per cent of the popu- 
bers out of two^huSred^in^ ^ re P resented b y seven mem- 

post of importance occupied Ily au Afri^n P Is the , re “ sin S Ie 

the noble Field-MaJshal forgotten m us ' *** 

ousting of African settlers « e - J ameson rai< ^’ tbe Boer War, the 

ward l serieT^f farts official . »«*<>»? Sir Maharaj put for- 

for annexation and then proposed* *° dlsc ^? dlt Field-Marshal's claim 
viz: that the people of the territnr, ai P endmci J t: ^ Mandate-charters, 
sovereign owners of such territory^ t0 ^ mandated sha)1 *** declared the 

not SeVr hertelfa^ce^fS^^urity Cou£n egati ° D ' lDdia COaId 
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MUSLIM LEAGUE WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION 

OF 31-1-47 

The Working Committee of the League, in a Resolution passed on 
31-1-47, at Karachi called upon the Congress “to accept the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the British Cabinet Mission’s statement, of 16th May, 1946 
or to refer the point to the Federal Court and to postpone the Constituent 
Assembly Session pending settlement of the dispute over the interpreta¬ 
tion.’’ The Resolution also points out that in the opinion of the Work¬ 
ing Committee, the elections to the Constituent Assembly and its conti¬ 
nuation and proceedings and decisions are ultra vires as not only the 
Major parties had not accepted the statement but even the Sikhs and the 
Scheduled Castes had also done so. 

In fact the Muslim League Working Committee Resolution wants the 
Cabinet Mission's proposals to be declared null and void until the Muslim 
League has accepted the proposals in to to. 

A political dead-lock has again arisen. 



WHOS’ WHO ABROAD 


A drlan, Prof. Edgar Douglas, 
o.m.. f.r.s., distinguished 

English Physician, Professor of 
Physiology at Cambridge, b. 1889, 
Ed. Westminster School, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and St. 

Bartholomew's Hospital. Awarded 
Nobel Prize in 1932. 
Alan-Brooke, Field-Marshal, Lord 
g.c.b., d.s.o., ex-Chief of Imperial 
General Staff, b. in France, July 
23, 1883, son of the late Sir Victor 
Brooke, Bart. Entered R. A. F. 
and served abroad. Was Com¬ 
mander of anti-aircraft corps. Was 
General Officer C-in-C, Southern 
Command. Took a prominent part 
in the mechanization of British 
Army. C-in-C of the Home Forces 
1940-41. Created Baron 1945 and 
raised to Viscountcy 1946. 
Alexander, Rt. Hon. Albert v., 
m.p., British Labour politician. 
Minister of Defence after being 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 
since May 1940. b. May 1, 1885. 
Ed. Barton Hill Elementary 
School, Bristol, and St. George 
Technical Classes. Parliamentary 
Secy., Board of Trade 1924. First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 1929-31 

Member of the British Cabinet 
Mission to India 1946. 

Alexander, Field-Marshal, the 
Hon. Sir Harold, g.c.b., c.s.i., 
d.s.o., Governor-General of 

9 mc V uly I 94 5 * *>. 10th 

Dec 189!. Son of the 4 th Earl 
of Caledon. Ed. Harrow and 
Sandhurst. Was the younges* 
major-general in the Army at as 
Last to leave the beach at Dunl 

7«t k n; I?4 °' .^““nanded the 
1st Division in Fiance at the 

begmnmg of the war. Was 

G.O.C. in Burma. 1942. Deputy 


C-in-C of 8th Army in N. Africa, 
and had much success resulting in 
defeat of the enemy in Tunisia, 
May, 1943 - Commanded in 
Italy 1943-44 with great ability. 
Appointed A. D. C.-General to 
the King, July 1944. Field- 
Marshal, January, 1945. 
Amanullah, ex-king of Afghanis¬ 
tan. His reformist zeal lost him 
his throne. Went into exile in 
1929. 

Amery, Rt. Hon. Leopold Stennet, 
m.p., British politician (Conserva¬ 
tive), Secy, of State for India and 
Burma 1940-1945- b. 1873, 
Gorakhpur, India; ed. Harrow 
and Oxford. After minor Cabinet 
posts, First Lord of the Admiralty 
1922-24; Colonial Secy. 1924-25; 
Dominions Secy. 1925-29. 
Anderson, Rt. Hon. Sir John, 

G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., M.P., 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 1943- 
1945 - b. July 8, 1882. Ed. 

George Watson’s College, Edin¬ 
burgh; Edinburgh and Leipzig 
Universities. Entered Colonial 
Office, 1905. After filling various 
posts became Joint Under-Secy., 
to Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
1920. Permanent Under Secy, of 
State, Home Office, 1922-32. 
Governor of Bengal 1932-37. 
Elected M. P. for Scottish Uni¬ 
versities. Lord Privy Seal 1938-39. 
Home Secy. & Minister of Home 
Security 1939-40- Lord President 
of the Council 1940-43. 

Attlee, The Rt. Hon. Clement 
Richard, m.p.. Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence' since July 
2 7 * * 945 - Lord President of the 

Council and Dy. Prime Minister 
1942-45- b. 1883, ed. Oxford: 
called to the Bar 1905. Lecturer, 
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London School of Economics 
1913, Served in the Great War. 
M. P. 1922; was member, Simon 
Commission; Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster 1930-31; 
Postmaster-General 1931. Leader, 
Labour Party since 1935- Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader of the 
House of Commons, up to May 
1940. 

Auden, Wystan Hugh, English 
poet, a native of New York he 
was born in 1907. Was awarded 
the King's gold medal for poetry 
in 1937. Pub: Poems , Spain, 
Look Stanger and many others. 

B aldwin, Earl (formerly Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin), b. 1867. m.p. 
for Bewdley Division of Worcester¬ 
shire 1908-37. Became President 
of the Board of Trade 1921. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1922- 
23. Prime Minister 1923-24. 1924- 
29 & 1935-37- Retired from Pre¬ 
miership, raised to the peerage, 
May 1937. 

Baring, Hon. Maurice, o.b.e., 
f.r.s.l., British author, b. 1874, 
son of Lord Revelstoke, ed: Eton 
& Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Served in Diplomatic service and 
worked as a war correspondent. 
Pub: Dead Letters, The Russian 
People, Poems, etc. 

Bartlett, Vernon, noted journalist 
on foreign affairs, b. April 30, 
1S94, e d- Blundell’s, Tiverton. 
Served on Daily Mail, Rente/s 
Agency & The Times. Now con¬ 
nected with News Chronicle. 
Elected M. P. 1938. Author of 
several books on European affairs. 
Baum, Vicki, novelist, play, 
scenario & short story writer, b. in 
Vienna 1896, ed: High School of 
Music, Vienna. She is now resi¬ 
dent in U.S.A. Pub: Grand Hotel, 
Result of an Accident, Career 
Beaverbrook, Lord, British politi¬ 
cian, and Press magnate. Lord 
-Privy Seal 1943-45, b • l 8 79 > 


Canada. Knighted 1911. Minister 
of Information 1918. Minister for 
Aircraft Production, May 1940 to 
Feb. 1942. Proprietorship of the 
Daily Express and Sunday 
Express makes him a great 
influence in British journalism. 
Beecham, Sir Thomas, Bart., 
famous English composer and 
conductor, b. 1879, ed: Rossall 
and Wadham College. Displayed 
genius for music very early and 
because one of the best conductors 
in the world. Produced about 120 
operatic works. 

Beerbohm, Sir Max, D. Litt., 
essayist, satirist and the most 
merciless English caricaturist, b. 
1872. Succeeded Shaw as drama¬ 
tic critic of Saturday Review. 
Knighted 1939, D. Litt. (Oxon) 
1942. Noted broadcaster. Rede 
Lecturer on Lytton Strachey’s 
work. Pub: And Even Now etc. 
Belloc, Hilaire, noted English 
writer and critic, b. July 27, 
1870. ed. Oratory School, Edgbas- 
ton and Balliol College, Oxford. 
After leaving school became a 
driver in the French Artillery. Is 
a writer of volumes on different 
topics. The Pope conferred on 
him the Knight Commandership 
of the Order of St. Gregory. 1934# 
Published "Cromwell" "Places" 
1942. His other Publications are 
numerous. 

Benes, Dr. Eduard, ph.d.. Presi¬ 
dent of Czechoslovakia, b. 1884 
near Pilsen in Bohemia, ed: 
Paris. Professor at a Commercial 
College, Prague 1909. Was 
Masaryk’s right hand man. Gene¬ 
ral Secretary, Czechoslovak Natio¬ 
nal Council. Became Foreign 
Minister when Czechoslovakia be¬ 
came independent after first world 
war. Held office in all Cabinets 
till 1935 when he became Presi¬ 
dent. Resigned after Munich 
Agreement, left country. Lectured 
in America# settled in England 
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and organized Free Czech Natio¬ 
nal Government in Britain. Re¬ 
turned to Czechoslovakia a9 Pre¬ 
sident in 1945 after the country 
had been liberated. 

Bennet, Rt. Hon’ble Viscount, 
k.c., b. July 3; 1870. Prime 

Minister, Minister of Finance and 

% 

External Affairs, Canada 1930-35. 
Member of the Dominion House of 
Commons 1911-17; 1925-40. Raised 
to peerage 1941. 

Bevan, Rt. Hon. Aneurin, m.p. 
Minister of Health since 1945, b. 
1897, e d‘ elementary school and 
Central Labour College. Formerly 
a mine worker, has been Labour 
m.p. for Ebbow Vale, Monmouth¬ 
shire since 1929. 

Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, p.c., 
m.p.. Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs since July 27, 
1945; Minister of Labour and 
National Service 1940-45; b. 1881. 
Was General Secretary of Trans¬ 
port and General Workers' Union. 
Was Chairman of the General 
Council of Trades Union Con¬ 
gress, m.p. (Labour) for Central 
Wandsworth since 1940. 

Bone, Sir Muirhead, ll.d., d.litt. 
(Oxford) English artist famous 
for his etchings, b. 1876, ed : 
Glasgow School of Art. Was an 
official artist in first world war. 
His masterpiece is a volume of 
etchings on Spain. Knighted 1937. 
Brangwyn, Sir Frank, r.a., r.p.e., 
ll.d., English painter examples 
of whose works are to be found in 
nearly all leading galleries of the 
world, b. 1867, awarded gold 
medal of the Berlin Academy 
1912. President of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of British Artists 1913-18, 
elected R.A. 1919. Was awarded 
Albert Medal of Royal Society of 
Arts 1932. Knighted 1941. 
Byrnes, James F., United States 
Secretary of State since July 1945, 
b. 1877. Was a Senator, for a 


of War Mobilization. Is an im¬ 
portant figure in U.N.O. and other 
international conclaves. 

C ALDECOTE, VisCOunt, C.B.E., K.C., 

Lord Chief Justice of England, 
b. in 1876. Ed. King’s College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar 
1899, k.c. 1914. Solicitor-General 
Oct 1922-Jan. 1924 and Nov. 

1924—March 1928. Attorney- 
General 1928-29. Minister of De¬ 
fence 1936-39. Secy, for Domi¬ 
nions, 1939; Lord Chancellor 
Sept., 1939—May 1940. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of (The 
Most Rev. Geoffrey F. Fisber, 
D-D.), b. 1887, ed: Marlborough 
and Exeter College, Oxford. 
Ordained 1912, assistant master at 
Marlborough. Headmaster of Rep- 
ton School 1914-1932. Bishop of 
Chester 1932, Bishop of London 
1939 - Appointed to succeed late 
Dr. William Temple as Archbishop 
of Canterbury 1945. 

Cardenas, Gen. Lazaro, President 
of Mexico, 1934-1940, responsible 
for expropiration of foreign off 
concerns in Mexico. Gave asylum 
to Trotsky. 

Catto, Lord, Governor of Bank of 
England, since April, 1944. b. in 
1879. Created a peer in 1936. Was 
Director-General of Equipment 
and Stores, Ministry of Supply; 
became Financial Adviser to the 
Treasury 1940. Has important 
business interests in and out of 
Great Britain. 

Chaplin, Charles Spencer, world 
famous motion picture artiste, 
producer and author, b. in Lon¬ 
don, April 16, 1889. Began 

career on English variety stage. 
Migrated to U.S.A. and became a 
film actor and earned unusual suc¬ 
cess on the screen. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Chinese Natio¬ 
nal leader, Generalissimo and 
President b. 1888, took active 


short time a judge, then Director part in Chinese revolutions, joined 
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Kuo Min Tang, was a close asso¬ 
ciate of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 1917-22. 
Chief of the Chinese Military Aca¬ 
demy at Whampoo, 1924. Orga¬ 
nised a model troop there and de¬ 
feated insurgent South Chinese 
military leaders. Succeeded to the 
leadership of the Kuo Min Tang 
on the death of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. 
First co-operated with, then 
crushed Communists. Set up a 
Government at Nanking and even¬ 
tually united it with the pro-Com- 
munist Government. Has been 
heart and soul of the Chinese re¬ 
sistance to Japan. Visited India, 
Feb. 1942. Visited U.S.A. and 
addressed U.S. Congress Feb. 
1943. Conferred with President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill Dec. 1943. 

Chifley, Rt. Hon. Joseph B., 
Labour Prime Minister of Austra¬ 
lia since July 1945. b- 1885. Son 
of a labourer he entered the 
Federal Assembly. Was Treasurer 
of the Cabinet in the Ministry of 
Late J. H. Curtin, on whose death 
he succeeded to the Premiership. 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston 
Leonard Spencer, p.c., c.h., m.p., 
o.m. (1946), Prime Minister of 
England from May, 1940 to July 
1945, b. Nov. 30th, 1874, the 

eldest son of Lord Randolph Chur¬ 
chill and an American mother, ed : 
Harrow and Sandhurst. Entered 
the Army in 1895, fought on the 
Spanish side in the War with 
U.S.A. First won repute as a 
writer when working as a War 
correspondent in this War. Served 
on the Indian Frontier in 1879 
and 1898 and took part in the 
campaign which led to the fall of 
Khartoum. Was taken prisoner 
while acting as a War correspon¬ 
dent during the Boer War but 
made good his escape. Entered 
Parliament in 1900 as m.p. for 
Oldham. Left the Conservative 
party and joined the Liberals. 


Came back to the Conservative 
fold later. Under-Secretary for 
Colonies, 1905; as President, 
Board of Trade, 1908, was res¬ 
ponsible for introduction of 
Labour Exchanges. Home Secy. 
1910, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
/911, supported Irish Home Rule 
Bill, 1912. Went to the front in 
France after resigning Minister- r* 
ship. Again entered Cabinet in 
1917 as Minister of Munitions. 

War Secretary, 1919-1921; Colo¬ 
nial Secretary 1921-28, Supported 
Irish Settlement of 1922, incurred 
party displeasure. Was rejected by 
his Dundee constituency. Re¬ 
tired from politics for the time 
and wrote his famous The World 
Crisis in 6 vols. Re-entered poli¬ 
tics in 1924, as Conservative m.p. 
for Epping, and has held this seat 
since. Was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in November 1924, in 
the Baldwin Government. Held 
no office during 1930-1939, during 
which period took keen interest in 
foreign affairs. Advocated a policy 
of resisting aggression. Denounced 
the Munich Agreement 1938. With 
the outbreak of the present War, 
he was taken into the War Cabi¬ 
net as the First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty; was unanimously ap- j 

pointed Prime Minister, May II, 

1940. Had a conference with . 

President Roosevelt of U.S.A. on 
board the Prince of Wales in 
August 1941. and jointly formu¬ 
lated the famous Atlantic Char¬ 
ter. On the outbreak of the 
Pacific War in December I 94 1 * 
he visited U.S.A., conferred with 
President Roosevelt and then 
visited Ottawa and spoke there. 

Had a third meeting with Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt in June, 1942. 
Visited Moscow and Cairo August, ^ 
1942. Flew to Casablanca for a 
10 days' conference with President 
Roosevelt there in Jan. * 943 - 
a serious attack of bronchitis. 
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turned home in March 3943. Had 
a fifth conference with President 
Roosevelt in Washington, May 
1943, and then visited North 
Africa. In August 1943 conferred 
with Presidents Roosevelt and 
Chiang Kai-shek and in Dec. 
1943 a conference took place at 
Teheran between Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Roosevelt and M. Stalin. Had 
a serious attack of pneumonia 
after the conference. Visited 
Quebec. Sept. 1944 and Moscow 
Oct. 1944. Arrived at momentous 
decisions regarding Post-War 
Germany and Post-War World 
Peace at Dumbarton Oak and 
Yalta Conferences 1945. 
Cranbornte, Rt. Hon. Lord, Domi¬ 
nion Secy. 1943-45; b. Aug. 27, 
1893. Created Marquess 1911. 
Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, m.p. for South 
Dorset 1929-40. Raised to peerage 
Dec. 1940. Took the title Lord 
Cecil of Essendon. Was Extra 
Under-Secretary, Foreign Affairs 
•until Feb. 1938; then Pay¬ 
master-General; Dominions Secre¬ 
tary 1940-42; Colonial Secretary 
and Leader of the House of Lords, 
Feb-Nov. 1942; Lord Privy Seal, 
Nov. 1942—Sept. 1943. 

Cpipps, Sir Stafford, m.p.. Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade since 
July 27, 1945. Minister of Air¬ 
craft Production 1942-1945; 
pro-Communist British politician. 
h. 1889, appointed British Ambas¬ 
sador to Moscow, June 1940. 
Was made a Privy Councillor in 
1941. Resigned Ambassadorship 
in 1942. Visited India April 1942 
for bringing about rapprochment 
between British Government and 
the Indian political leaders. Mem¬ 
ber of the War Cabinet from Feb. 
r942 to Nov. 1942. Member of 
the Cabinet Mission to India 1946. 
T ) alton, Rt. Hon. Hugh, m.p.’ 

British Labour politician, Bri¬ 
tish Chancellor of the Exchequer 


since July 27, 1945. President 

of the Board of Trade, Feb. 1942. 
b. 1887. e d: Eton and Cam¬ 
bridge, Minister of Economic War¬ 
fare, May 1940—July 1942. 

De Gaulle, Charles, President of 
France after Nazi collapse, now 
retired from politics. French Gene¬ 
ral, C-in-C of Fighting France. 
Strong advocate of mechanization, 
b. 1S90, served in the Great War, 
Condemned the surrender of 
France in June 1940; went to Bri¬ 
tain, organized the Free France 
Movement of which he became the 
leader. Became the President of 
the French National Committee 
formed in Britain. 

Dempsey, Lt.-Gen. Sir Miles C, b. 
Dec. 15, 1895. Entered Sandhurst 
in 1914. Gained m.c., in the last 
War. Was a Lieut-Col. by Sept. 
1939. In 1942 was in Command 
of an army corps which pursued 
Rommel from El Alamein. Com¬ 
manded the British 2nd Army in 
Normandy in 1944 and promoted 
Lieut.-General, June, 1944 and 
Knighted. 

De Valera, Eamon, Irish states¬ 
man and Prime Minister, b. 1882 
in New York, U.S.A., ed. Dublin. 
Became a teacher: took part in 
the Easter Week Rising in Dub¬ 
lin, 1916, was captured and sen¬ 
tenced to death, later commuted 
to a life sentence. Released June 
1917. Joined the Sinn Fein Move¬ 
ment, again arrested and sentenc¬ 
ed to one year’s imprisonment. 
Released, went to America to 
champion the Irish cause 1919. 
Came back in 1920, directed Irish 
Republican activities in the first 
civil war. Disapproved the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, direct¬ 
ed the second civil war, arrested 
in 1923, released in 1924. Orga¬ 
nized a new party in 1925, with 
a programme of independence as 
goal and co-operation in the Free 
State Parliament, Elected to the 
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Dail in 1927, Prime Minister 1932. 
He has been responsible for gra¬ 
dually loosening all ties with 
Great Britain. Declared neutrality 
at the outbreak of the Second 
World War. 

Disney, Walt, originator of ani¬ 
mated cartoons, b . 1901. Spent 
early years in a farm. Studied 
drawing in Chicago. Went to Cali¬ 
fornia and started there idea of 
Mickey Mouse. His famous ani¬ 
mated pictures are: Snow White. 
Pinocchio, Fantasia and Bambi, 
Yale University Conferred on him 
hon. m.a., in 1938. 


Zionist Cause and a fine 
violinist. Publications : "Rela¬ 
tivity", "About Zionism", 
"Why War", "My Philosophy," 
etc., etc. 

Eisenhower, General Dwight D., 
g.c.b. Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Forces in Europe; b. in 
Texas, U.S.A., 1890. Fought in 
the last War in a Tank Corps. 
Was Chief of the Staff to General 
MacArthur, 1935-40. Went to 
England 1942. Led the North 
African Campaign, Nov. 1942. As 
C-in-C of North African forces 
achieved brilliant success in 1943* 
Became C-in-C of the Invasion 


TJ* den, Robert Anthony, m.p., 
^conservative politician. Foreign 
Secretary and Leader of the 
Commons, up to July 1945. 
6. 1897, Eton and Oxford. 
Lord Privy Seal 1934. Minister 
for League Affairs, 1935, succeed¬ 
ed Samuel Hoare as Foreign 
Minister, resigned 1938. Re-en¬ 
tered the Cabinet Sept. 1939 as 
Dominions Secy., Minister for 
War, May 1940. Foreign Secy. 
1941. Leader of the House 1942- 


Forces in Europe 1944. 

Eliot, Dr. Thomas Steams, ll. d., 
British Author, b. in 1888 in 
U S. A. ed: Harvard University, 
the Sorborne and Merton College, 
Oxford. Was sometimes Editor 
of "Criterion." Is an honorary 
fellow of Magdalene, Cambridge. 
His writings are varied in 
character and notable among them 
are his play "Murder in the 
Cathedral" and a large number of 
Poems and Essays. His lectures 


45. Head of British Dele- on Poetry also attracted notice, 

gation to San Francisco Con- 

ference April-May 1945. T^leming, Sir Alexander, f.r.s., 

Einstein, Prof. Albert, discoverer f.r.c.s.. Professor of Bacterio- 
of Relativity Theory and one of logy at London Univ. discover of 
the greatest scientists of the x 8Si, 

world. Professor of Physics, ed: iuimarnock Academy and 

Princeton University U.S.A.; b. St. Mary’s Hospital. Knighted 

March 14, 1879 in Ulm, Wurtem- 1944 / awarded Nobel Prize in 

berg, Germany; ed. at Munich Medicine 1945 with Sir Howard 

and Zurich. Became engineer to Florey and Dr. E. Chaim. 

patent office Zurich and then Ford, Henry, noted American 
Profeesor Extraordinary, Zurich industrialist and inventor of 

University; went to Berlin, 1914 famous Ford Cars and tractors, 

where he enunciated his famous Began life as a mech. engineer and 

Relativity Theory, 1915. Visited later estd. Ford Motor Co., now 

England, June 1921. Awarded the biggest automobile Mfg. Co. 

Nobel Prize in physics 1921. Re- of the world. Mr. Ford is one of 

ceived Copley Medal, 1935; and the richest men in the world. 

Gold Medal of Royal Astronomical Franco, Francisco, Bahamonde, 
Society, 1926. Exiled from Ger- Spanish General and Dictator, b. 
many, 1933. Is a believer in the 1892; Chief of Staff * 935 ; orga- 
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msed uprising in July 1936 that 
led to the civil war. Proclaimed 
himself, Caudillo and Commander- 
in-Chief, Oct. 1, 1936. Joined Axis 
pact 1939. Declared neutrality in 
the last War. 

Frankau, Gilbert, Famous British 
novelist, b. April 21, 1884. ed. at 
Eton. Fought in the last War. 
Travelled all over the world 1912- 
14. Has written a large number 
of novels and short stories. 

^.arbo, Greta, well known film 

^ star, her real name is Greta 
Lovisa Gustafsson, b. 1905, in 
Stockholm, ed: Dramatic School 
attached to Royal Theatre, Stock¬ 
holm. Worked for some time in 
a shop. First appeared in the 
Atonement of Gosta Berling. Her 
notable successes are: Grand 
Hotel, Mata Hari, Queen Chris- 
tipar, Marie Walewska. 

Earvin, J. L., ll. d., British 
Journalis t. Was Editor, l he 
Observer 1908-42, b. 1868. 
formerly Editor, The Outlook 
and Pall Mall Gazette. Editor, 
Encyclo. Brit. (1926-29), Presi¬ 
dent, Institute of Journalists 1918. 
Author of “the Economic Founda¬ 
tions of Peace" and 'Biography 
of Joseph Chamberlain." 

George VI, H. M. King, 2nd son 
of King George V, b. Dec. 14. 
J 895 ' **• Elizabeth, d. of the 
Earl of Strathmore 1923; suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne on the abdi¬ 
cation of his brother Edward VIII 
Dec. 10, 1936. Toured Canada' 
and U.S.A. with Queen Elizabeth, 
May and June 1939. Visited Nor- 
mandy in June and Italy in 
August 1944. Has two daughters 
Princess Elizabeth (6. April 21' 

1926) and Princess Margaret Rose 
(6. Aug. 21, 1930). 

Georcios II, King of Greece, b. 
1890 succeeded his father who 
was forced to abdicate Sept. 27 
1922. But he was forced to leave 


Greece, December 18 1923, when 
a Republic was proclaimed. On 
the restoration of Monarchy by a 
plebiscite. King Georgios, on 
November 25, 1935, was proclaim¬ 
ed King of the Heileness. De¬ 
cided to resist Italian demands in 
October 1940. Left Greece on 
the eve of Italo-German occupa¬ 
tion in the spring of 1941, re¬ 
turned to Greece in 1944. 

Gibbs, Sir Philip, British novelist, 
b. May 1, 1877, ed. Privately, 
Became a journalist in 1902 and 
served “Daily Mail" “The Tri¬ 
bune" and “Daily Chronicle". 
His daily articles on War of 
1914-18 won wide success. Note¬ 
worthy among his novels are 
“The Street of Adventure" “The 
Middle of the Road". “Heirs 
Apparent." 

Gloucester, H. R. H. Duke of, 

K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.M.G., Ex- 

Gov.-Gen. of Australia. Third 
son of the late King George V, b. 
March 31, 1900, ed: Eton. An 
honorary member of the Bar and 
Bencher of Gray's Inn since April, 
1926. Made Duke of Gloucester 
March 31, 1928. Visited Japan in 
1929 for conveying Order of the 
Garter to the Emperor of Japan. 
Visited Australia and New Zealand 
1 934 * 3 fi- Married Lady Alice 
Douglas-Scott, daughter of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Novr. 6, 1935. 
President of the Red Cross Fund. 
Has two sons. 

Greenwood, Rt. Hon. Arthur, 
m.p., British Labour leader and 
Lord Privy Seal since July 27, 
* 945 ,* ed: Victoria University. 
Sometimes Head of the Economics 
Dept., Huddersfield Technical Col¬ 
lege; late lecturer in Economics, 
Leeds; Minister of Health 1929-31; 
Minister without Portfolio and 
Member of War Cabinet, 1940-45. 
Gustaf (Gustavi V, King of 
Sweden, b. June 1858. Succeeded 
to the throne on his father's death, 
Dec. 1907, m. Sept. 20, 188 r 
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Princess Victoria, d. of Friedrich, 
Grand-Duke of Baden. 

XJaakon VII, King of Nomay, 
b. Aug. 3, 1892, elected to the 
Norwegian throne 1905, when 
Norway was separated from 
Sweden. Offered resistance to 
German invasion in April 1940. 
Rejected Hitler’s demands to sur¬ 
render, went to Britain and re¬ 
turned to Norway, May 1945, after 
surrender of the German Army. 
Haile Selasie, Emperor of 
Abyssinia, since April, 1930; for¬ 
merly known as Ras Tafari, b. 
1891, lived at Bath (Eng.) after 
the Italians had annexed Abyssi¬ 
nia. Shortly after the present war 
was declared, he went to the 
Soudan from where he organized 
Abyssinian revolt. Entered 
Abyssinia in January 1941 to lead 
opposition to the Italians perso- 
/ naily. 

Halifax. Edward Frederick 
Lindley Wood, Lord, k.g., for¬ 
merly Lord Irwin, British Ambas¬ 
sador to U.S.A. 1941-46. b. 
1881; ed. Eton and Oxford; 
entered Parliament 1910, was in 
the Baldwin Cabinet. Made Lord 
Irwin and Viceroy of India, 1925. 
was responsible for the Gandhi- 
Irwin pact. Returned to England 
1931, inherited the title of Mar¬ 
quess of Halifax 1932; again in 
the Cabinet in various capacities. 
Foreign Secretary 1938-40. 

Hankey, Rt. Hon. Lord., g.c.b., 

G.C.V.O., G.C.M.G., F.R.S., b. 

April 1, 1887, ed. Rugby. En¬ 
tered Royal Marine Artillery 1895. 
Served on H. M. S. Ramillies 
1899-1901. Naval Intelligence 
Service 1902-6; Asst. Secy., Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence, 1908; 
Secy. 1912-38 and Secy, of Cabi¬ 
net 1919-38; Clerk, Privy Council 
I 923-38; Raised to peerage Jan. 
1939 * Minister without portfolio. 


1939-40. Chancellor, Duchy of 
Lancaster, 1940-41; Secy.-General 
Imperial Conference, 1921. Was 
Paymaster-General 1941-42. F.R.s. 

I 9 42. 

Hirokito, Emperor of Japan, b. 
Aug. 1901. Ascended the throne 
1927; m. Princess Nagako 1924; a 
son and heir was born on Dec. 
28, 1933; three d. The Emperor 
is a poet and a lover of natural 
sciences. Recent he has intro¬ 
duced many reforms. 
Hore-Belisha, Leslie, m.p.. 
Secretary of State for War. 
May 1937—Jan. 1940, b. 1893, 
M.P. since 1923. Minister of 
Transport, 1924-27. Financial 
Secy, to the Treasury 1932-34. 
Parliamentary Secy, to the Board 
of Trade 1931-32. 

Hoover, Herbert Clark, President, 
U.S.A. 1929-33, b. 1874, recently 
associated with schemes of sending 
food supplies to German-occupied 
countries in Europe. Toured the 
world 1946 and reported to Presi¬ 
dent Truman on the world food 
position. Visited India. 

Housman, Laurence, English 
author and artist, b. 1865, has 
written voluminously among which 
are: An English Woman's Love 
Letters , The Heart of Peace, 
Cornered Poets etc. 

Hull, Cordell, Formerly Secretary 
of State, U.S.A., b. 1871, strong 
supporter of President Roosevelt's 
policy and pan-Americanism, 

resigned secretaryship due to ill 
health Nov. 1944' Awarded 

Nobel Peace Prize for 1945. 
Huxley, Aldous, English author. 
Editor of Cornhill Magazine, 

b. 1894, grandson of late Prof. 
T. H. Huxley and son of late Dr. 
Leonard Huxley, ed: Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford. Pub: 
Defeat of Youth, Crome Yellow. 
Antic Hay. Eyeless in Gaza. etc. 
Huxley, Julian, f.r.s., British 

biologist, brother of Aldous 
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Huxley, b. 1887, ed: Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, Newdigate 
Prizeman, Was Professor of 
Zoology at King’s College. Ex- 
Secretary of the Zoological So¬ 
ciety. Is a member of the Brains 
Trust. Has written important 
books on biology. 

Hyde, Douglas, ll. d., d. litt., 
First President of Eire, 1938-45, 
b. i860, ed: Trinity College, 
Dublin. Professor of Languages, 
University of New Brunswick! 
Canada. Returned to Ireland and 
worked for the preservation of the 
Gaelic language. Is a noted writer 
on and in Gaelic. 


Ataturk, succeeded him Nov. 
1938. up to which date he was the 
pnme minister of Turkey. 
Ironside, Field-Marshal, Lord Ed- 
mund, g.c.b., c.m.g.. d.s.o., b. 
May 6, 1880. Was General Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Home Forces. 
May-July, 1940. Formerly Gover¬ 
nor of Gibraltar and Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. Entd 
the Army 1899 and rose to be 
C.-in-C. of the Allied troops in 
Archangel 1918. Served in India 
lor 3 yrs. as Quartermaster- 
General. Was G.O.C. the Eastern 
Command 1936-38. Raised to 
peerage, Jan. 194 r. 


T bn saud, (Abdul Aziz Ibn 
Abdur Rahaman al-Faisal-al- 
Saud), King of Saudi Arabia, b. 
1880, captured in 1901 the throne 
of his ancestors with only 200 
men, drove out the Turks from 
Eastern Arabia, 1918, defeated 
King Hussein of Hejaz 1919. His 
conquests were concluded by 1925, 
was proclaimed King of Hejaz,’ 
Jan. 1926, assumed title "King of 
Nejd" in 1929. Treaty with Bri¬ 
tain same year. Union of Nejd 
and Hejaz proclaimed 1932 under 
the name Saudi Arabia. 

Tnge The Very Rev. William 
Kalph, d.d., K.c.v.o., b. 

June 6, i860. ed. Eton 

and Kings College, Cam- 
bridge was assistant Master. 
Eton 1884-88. Was Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge and is an 
authority on the mystics. Became 

f® an °u St : Pau }' s I911 - resigned 

Si' 8 , 1 ‘S ou 8 h tf“l writer 

a n? „ ra and m0dera outlook 
and noted among his publications 

of a S" .'-." Lay Thoughts 

r ,, Assessments and 
Anticipations," "Talks in a FrS 
Country," etc. etc. ree 

1 w 6t ' Pr ^ cnt Turkey, 
b. 1884, formerly known as Ismet 

Pasha, a close associate of Kaxnal 

24 


Toad, Dr. Cyril Eduard M., popu- 
lar Brit, author and broadcaster 
h. Aug. 12, 1891; ed: Blundell's 
School and Balliol, Oxford. Was 
in Civil Service 1914-30. Is a 
voluminous writer on problems of 

Theology an<1 °" PhiIoso P h y *"d 

JowiTT, Rt. Hon. Lord William, 
K C-, M.P., Lord Chancellor since 
July 1945 ^ b. in 1885 ed. Marl¬ 
borough and New College, Oxford, 
Called to the Bar in 1909. K. C 
1942. Elected M. p. (Liberal) 
(1922-24 and Labour AI. p 
I 92 ?-Ji r Became Attorney-Gene- 
rat m Labour Government [une 
1929- P C. ig^r. Defeated at 
General Eiection 1931, and elected 
at by-election, 1939. Paymaster- 
general up to 1940 and Solicitor- 
General 1940-42. Cr. Peer 1945. 

]£ing, R t . Hon. William Lyon 
Mackenzie, Prime Minister of 
Canada, b. 1874, ed: Toronto, 
Chicago, Harvard. Liberal 
leader since 1919. Prime Minister 
1921-30 and again since 1935. 

King-Hall, Commander Stephen, 
m.p., British writer and broad¬ 
caster, b. Jan. 21. 1893, eldest 

son of late Admiral Sir G. Kin^- 
Hall. Served in the last war 
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Retd. 1929. Elected M. P. 1939 - 
Co-author with Ian Hay of The 
Middle Watch. The Midskipmaid. 

Knox, F. V., Editor of Punch 
since 1932, b. 1881, ed: Rugby 
and Corpus Christi College, Ox¬ 
ford. Was on the staff of Punch 
for many years and wrote under 
the penname " Evos". Has pub¬ 
lished about one dozen volumes of 
humorous writings. 

Koo, Dr. Wellington. Chinese 
Ambassador in London, b. 1887; 
ed. Columbia University, U.S.A. 
Became Chinese Minister to U.S.A. 
in 1915, and Minister to Great 
Britain in 1921. Held many res¬ 
ponsible positions in Chinese 
Government. Presided over the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
1937. Was on the Chinese Dele¬ 
gation to San Francisco. 

Kreisler, Fritz, Austrian violinist, 
aclaimed the greatest living one, 
b. 1875. Has played throughout 
the world. Served in the Austrian 
army in first world war. Is now 
a naturalized Frenchman. 

L aski, Harold J., Prof, of Politi¬ 
cal Science in the University of 
London since 1926 and Chairman, 
Labour Party since 1945; Man¬ 
chester, 30 June, 1893; 2nd son 
of N. Laski; Manchester; m. 
Frida er d. of F. J. Kerry of 
Acton Hall, Suffolk; ed: Man¬ 
chester Grammar School, New 
College, Oxford; Beit Essay Prize, 
1913; 1st Class Honours School of 
Mod. History. 1914; Lecturer in 
History at McGill University 
1914-16; at Harvard University 
1916-20; Henry Ward Beecher 
Lecturer at Amherst College, 
1917; Storrs Lecturer in Yale 
University, 1933; Donnellun Lec¬ 
turer, Trinity College, Dublin, 
1936 and connected with London 
School of Economics since 1920; 
Visiting Professor, Yale Univer¬ 
sity 1931; Hon. xx. d. Athens 


1937; Member Fabian Society 
Executive, 1922-36. Has been on 
various committees and public 
bodies. Pub. The Problem of 
Sovereignty 1917; Authority in a 
Modern State 1930; Ffce Crisis 
Thoughts from Locke to Bentham 
1920; Foundations of Sovereignty, 
1921; The Defence of Liberty 
Against Tyrants ed: 1924; A 
Grammar of Politics 1925; Com¬ 
munism 1927; Liberty in the 
Modern State, 1930; The Crisis 
and the Constitution 1932; Demo¬ 
cracy in Crisis, 1933; Parliamen¬ 
tary Government in England 
1938; etc., and many articles. 
Lewis, Sinclair, American author, 
received the Nobel Prize in Litera¬ 
ture 1930, b. 1885. Pub: Main 
Street, Elmer Gantry, Dodsworth, 
Babbit, etc. 

Leopold III, King of the Bel¬ 
gians. b. 1901, succeeded Feb¬ 
ruary 23, 1934- Maintained neu¬ 
trality in the beginning of the war, 
made a joint appeal for peace 
with Queen Wilhelmina, but when 
Belgium was attacked by Ger¬ 
many in May 1943, decided to 
resist and took over supreme com¬ 
mand. He, however, decided 
after a week's war to surrender 
against the advice of his Ministers. 
Liddel Hart, Qapt. B. H., Popu¬ 
lar writer on military affairs, b. 
Oct. 31, 1895; ed: St. Paul's 
School and Corpus Christi College. 
Fought in the last War. Became 
Lees-Knowles Lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Was Editor 
on military subject, for Encylo- 
paedia Britannica. His writings 
on Warfare are authoritative and 
popular. 

Lindbergh, Col. Charles A., Ameri¬ 
can airman who made a record 
trans-Atlantic flight in May, 1927, 
flying from New York to Paris in 
33^ hrs.; b. 1902. Began flying in 
1921. Won Mr. Raymond Orteg's 
Prize of £5,000 for his record solo 
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flight from New York to Paris. 
Reed, from King George V the Air 
Force Cross 1927; m. May 1929 
Miss Morrow. In March 1932 his 
infant son was kidnapped and was 
later discovered dead. Though a 
noted isolationist, he approved 
war against Japan, as U.S.A. had 
been attacked by Japan. 

Low, David, famous political 
cartoonist, b. 1891 in New Zea¬ 
land. Worked previously in New 
Zealand and Australian news¬ 
papers. Came to London. Many 
of his cartoons have been pub¬ 
lished in book form. 

Lvnd, Robert, British author and 
critic b. April 20, 1879. ed. Royal 

Academical Institution and Royal 

College, Belfast. Is a popular 

writer of Essays and short Stories 

Literary Editor, News Chronicle 
cle. 

Lyttelton, Oliver, m.p.. Minis¬ 
ter of Production up to 194 <c- 
b. in 1893; ed : Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Joined the 
army on the outbreak of the last 
war and served continuously for 
1915-ia. Rose to be Brigadier- 

« !° r K , I ? l8 \ Managing Director, 
British Metal Corporation, Elected 
m.p. for Aldershot Division, iq . 0 

V nrl S T en , t 10 the East for special 
R . k J u| y 1941- President of the 
Board of Trade r 94 o to June 


M Z * ? ‘ • General Douglas, 

Phir^ • Ame ' lcan c.-in-c. in the 

Philippines, heroically resisted the 
superior Japanese invaders fo? 
more than 3 months, then escaDed 
to Australia to take up^, 

mand f the ^ p adfi P «*» 

1881. Achieved conspicuous suc- 

GninL gaiDSt 1116 Ja ^ ese in New 
Gumea in i 943 and in the PhiHn- 

pmes i 944 - 45 . Head of the T 

surrender 1° rCeS * Japan sin « »>« 
Maeterlinck, Count Maurice, 


Belgian dramatist and essayist, b. 
Augst. 29, 1862. First came to 
fame with the publication of his 
Pelleas and Melisande", Receiv¬ 
ed the Nobel Prize (Lit.) i 9 n. 
Made a Count 1932. Noted 
among his writings are “Blue 
Bird" “Justice" “The Magic of 
Stars “The Life of the Ant’ and 
a large number of novels, stories, 
plays and essays which command 
wide reading. 

Maisky, M. Ivan. Soviet Vice 
Commissar for Foreign affairs, 
since July 1943; b. in Siberia June 
19, 1884; ed: Petrograd and 
Munich. Was in England 1912-17. 
Was Counseller to Soviet Embassy 
m Tokyo 1927-29 and Russian 
Minister to Finland 1929-32. 
Soviet Ambassador in London 

\ T , . ^ ^ over League of 

Nations Council, May 19 

Mannxrhelm, Marshal Baron Carl 
Gustaf Emil, Ex-President of Fin¬ 
land, b. 1867. Officer, Russian 
Army, 1889, served in Russo- 
Japanese and the Great Wars. 
After Russian Revolution of 1917 
took command of Finnish White 
Army; with the aid of German 
force defeated Communists. Was 

Regent of Finland Dec. 1918_ 

July iqi 9 . Was responsible for 
the defence system in the Karelian 

Isthmus known as the “Manner- 

£ 5 im . Line". Commanded the 
rinmsh Army in the Russo- 
hinnish War, i9 4 o. 

Masef ield , John, o.m., ll. d., 
British poet and dramatist and 
Poet-Laureate of England since 
1930; b. June, 1878; ed: King's 
School, Warwick. Took to a sai¬ 
lor's career for a few years. Noted 
among his many works are 
Dauber" 1913; "The Faithful" 
1915; "King Cole" 1923; "The 
Everlasting Mercy" “In the Mill" 

1941- 

Molotov, Vyatcheslav Mikhailo- 
vitch. President of the Council 
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of People's Commissars and Com¬ 
missar for Foreign Affairs, 
U.S.S.R., b. 1890, joined the 
Bolshevik Party 1907. imprisoned 
several times and exiled twice, 
member ot Politbureau, 1924, 
present position since 1930, and 
Foreign Affairs, since 1938, and 
Prime Minister of Soviet Russia, 
1939-41. Headed Soviet Delega¬ 
tion to San Francisco Conference 
April 3945, Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference and U.N.O. 

Montgomery, Field-Marshal Vis¬ 
count K.C.B., b. Nov. I 7 » 
1887, son of late Rev. H. H. 
Montgomery, k.c., m.g. Entered 
the army 1908 and served through 
the 1914-18 war. Had a brilliant 
military career rising to be 
General Staff Officer, Staff College, 
Quetta (1934-37): Commander of 
the 9th Infantry Brigade, Ports¬ 
mouth 1937-38; Commanded Dvn., 
1938-40; a Corps, 1940-41; 
Famous Commander of the $th 
Army in North Africa 1942-43. 
Took a leading part in the inva¬ 
sion of Europe in June 1944 and 
in the defeat of Germany in 1945. 
Field Marshal, Sept., 1944 - Ap¬ 
pointed Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and raised to the 
Viscountcy 1946. 

Morrison, Rt. Hon. Herbert 
Stanley, m.p., British Labour 
politician. Lord President of the 
Council since July 27, 1945: 

Minister for Home Security i 94 °- 
45; b. 1888; was errand boy, shop 
assistant, phone operator, news¬ 
paper circulation manager; joined 
Labour movement. Mayor of 
Hackney 1920-21, M. P. 1923-24, 
1929-31, and since 1935. Chair¬ 
man of the Labour Party, 1928- 
29. Minister of Transport 1929-31. 
Minister of Supply, May 1940. 
Included in War Cabinet, Nov. 
1942. 

Mosley, Sir Oswald, Bart, 6. 1896, 
5. of late Sir Oswald Mosley, 


Bart. Unionist M. P. 1918-24, 
Labour M. P. 1926-31. Left La¬ 
bour Party and formed “New 
Party" (i.e., the British Fascist 
Party, since abolished). Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster 1929- 
30 which post he resigned. Was 
kept under detention during the 
war for his pro-Axis ideas. 

Mountbatten, Admiral Lord Louis, 
K.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Supreme 

Allied C-in-C, S.E. Asia; b. 
June 25, 1900; son of late Marquis 
of Milford-Haven; ed: Locker’s 
Park, Osborne; Dartmouth, and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. En¬ 
tered Royal Navy as Naval Cadet 
1913. Rose to be a Commander 
1932 and Captain 1937. Served in 
H. M. S. Lion 1916, H. M. S. 
Queen Elizabeth 1917, H. M. S. 
Renown 1920; H. M. S. Repulse 
1921; H. M. S. Renown 1921; 
H. M. S. Revenge 1923; After 
filling numerous posts in the Navy 
at Home rose to be the Com¬ 
mander H. M. S. Daring 1934 afl d 
of H. M. S. Wishart 1935. Com¬ 
manded the 5th Destroyer Flotilla 
and was Chief of Combined 
Operations in the Fast. 

Murray, Prof. Gilbert, o.m., 
scholar and humanist, b. 1866, 
has translated Euripides. A his¬ 
torian of Greek literature, he has 
also written plays. Regius Profes¬ 
sor of Greek at Oxford University 
1908-36. Chairman of the League 
of Nations Union 1923-38. 

N ew all. Marshal Lord (R. A. F.) 
Cyril Louis N., o.M.,- 

g.c.b., g.c.m.g. Governor-General 
of New Zealand; b. in India 15th 
Feb. 1886; ed. Bedford School and 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. Jpined the 
Indian Army. In 1911 learnt fly¬ 
ing. At outbreak of the last war 
was organising a Flying School in 
India. Served in France in the last 
War with R.F.C. A.D.C. to 
H.M. King 1923-24. Rose to be 
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Director of Operations and Intelli¬ 
gence and Dy. Chief of the Air- 
Staff 1926-31. Air Officer, Com¬ 
manding Wessex Bombing Area, 

3931; Air Officer Commanding 
R.A.F. Middle East, 1931-34; 

Member of Air Council for Supply 
and Organisation 1935-37. Air __ _ 

Chief-Marshal 1937. Chief of Air M Merit 1944. 

Staff 1937-40. Marshal of the>/PETHicK-LA\VRENCE, 

"PAT? rn 1 O rwn rr, 1 . VI 117*11 • 


R. A. F. 1940. Peerage 1946. 
Norman, Lord Montagu, p.c., 
D.s.o., Ex-Governor of the Bank 
of England, b. 1871; ed. Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge; served 
in South African War (1900-1) and 
won d.s.o. Privy Councillor since 
1923 and was Governor of Bank 
of England 1920-44. Raised to 
the peerage 1944. 

Nuffield, Viscount, g.b.e. (for¬ 
merly Sir William Morris). b. 
1877. Started business as a bicy¬ 
cle repairer. After the last war 
began mass production of motor 
cars and in Feb. 1927 purchased 
Wolseley Motors Ltd. Reed, a 
Baronetcy 3929. Raised to peerage 
1924. Viscount 1938. Is the 
greatest living British donor: his 
donations exceeded £15,000,000 
including £2,000,000 to the Ox¬ 
ford Univ. which body conferred 
d.c.l. on him in 1931. 

O’Kelly, Sean T., President of 

J ul y * 945 * b . 1883, 

ed; Dublin. Founded the Sinn 

L e r m of W A th i Arthur Griffith - M em- 
Da ? 9 * nce 1927. Has been 
Speaker of the first Dail. Had 

been M.P. for North DubUn and 

Spc En u?, t0 France and u *ted 
States Held portfolios of Finance 

and of Education 1939-45 Pro 

pnetor and editor of th * Nation 

pAssFTELD, Lord (formerly Rt 
Hon Sydney Webb) o.m., PromL 
nent Fabian Socialist, late Chair¬ 
man of London School of Econo¬ 
mics, b. 1869, m. Beatrice Potter 


with whose collaboration, has 
written standard works on Labour 
question and social history. Had 
been Secretary of Dominions, of 
Colonies, President, Board of 
Trade; Member, London County 
Council, Senate of London Univ. 
Raised to the Peerage 1929, Order 

Lord, Fre¬ 
derick William, p.c. (1937) m.a., 
m.p"., (Lab). Bar-at-Law, British 
Socialist Leader, b. Dec. 28, 1871; 
eTL'TTfdfr "and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Was the Editor of 
‘Echo’. Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury 1929-31; Privy Coun¬ 
cillor 1937, Member Indian Round 
Table Conference, Chairman, Bri¬ 
tish Parliamentary Socialist Party 
1942. Secretary of State for India 
since July 1945. Member Cabi¬ 
net Mission to India 194C. 

Petain, Henri Philipe, Chief of the 
State, France, 1941-44. 6. 1856. 

Army Officer, 1878, General 1914, 
famous defender of Verdun 1910, 
Coramander-in-Chief 1917, Mar¬ 
shal 1918; Vice-President, Council 
of National Defence 1931 to 1934; 
War Minister, 1934. Ambassador 
to Spain 1939. Vice-Premier, May 
194° under Reynaud. Became 
Chief of the State, France during 
German occupation 1940-44. After 
the liberation of France in 1944 
was taken to Germany. Escaped 
to Switzerland, April 1945, and 
later surrendered himself to the 
French authorities. Sentenced to 
death for collaboration with 
Germans but sentence commuted. 
Philips, William, was Personal 
Representative of the President of 
U. S. A. in India 1942-45; b. May 
30, 1878, son of John C. Phillips 
of Boston, U.S.A.; w. Caroline 
Astom Drayton; ed: Harvard 
College and Law School b.a. (Har¬ 
vard), m.a. (Queen's College), 
ll.d. (Dalhousie College). Was 
twice Under-Secretary of State in 
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Washington; Minister to Holland 
and Canada. Ambassador to Bel¬ 
gium and to Italy. Took a keen 
interest in Indian problems while 
in India and thereafter. 

Pius XII, 261st. Pope, formerly 
Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, b. 1876. 
Archbishop of Sardes 1917, Papal 
Nuncio, Munich 1917, and Berlin 
1920. Concluded concordat with 
Germany; recalled to Rome and 
made Cardinal, 1929; Cardinal 
Secretary of State, 1930; elected 
Pope Mar. 2, 1939. Tried to 

prevent the last war, offered 
to mediate, also tried to prevent 
Italy’s entry into war, but was 
unsuccessful. 

Portal, Air Chief Marshal Lord 
Charles, k.c.b., d.s.o., b. 1893; 
ed: Winchester and Christ's 

Church, Oxford. Served in 1914- 
18 War. Commanded British for¬ 
ces, Aden 1934-35. Instructor, Im¬ 
perial Defence College 1936-37. 
Director of Organisation in the Air 
Ministry. 1937-38 and Air Mem¬ 
ber in the War Council. 1939-40. 
Air Officer Commanding Bomber 
Command 1940. Created Baron, 
1945. Raised to Viscountcy and 
received O.M., in 1946. 

Priestley, John Boynton, m.a., 
British novelist and essayist; b. 
1894; ed : Bradford High School 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Served in the last war. Is a 
popular writer of short stories, 
novels, and essays. His “Good 
Companion”, commanded a sale of 
200,000 copies in a year. 
obeson, Paul Le Roy, world 
famous Negro singer and actor, b. 
in Princeton, New Jersey. U.S.A. 
April 9, 1898; ed: Rutger’s Col¬ 
lege, and Columbia University, 
New York. Made his first appear¬ 
ance on stage in New York 1921* 
and his first appearance on Con¬ 
cert Platform in New York 1925. 
Played the role of Othello in Lon¬ 
don 1930. 


Oalazar, Antonio d’Oliviera, 
^ Portuguese Premier, 6. 1888, 

became Professor of Economics, 
Coimbra University, Finance 
Minister for a few days after the 
military coup d'etat 1926, and 
again in 1928. Put finances into 
order. Premier since 1932, and 
now virtually a dictator, an 
authoritarian and corporate con¬ 
stitution being accepted by a 
plebiscite in 1933. 

Sankey, Viscount, g.b.e.. Lord 
Chancellor of England 1929-35; b. 
Oct. 26, 1866; ed: Lancing Col¬ 
lege, and Jesus College, Oxford 
Called to the Bar, Middle Temple. 
1892. K. C. 1909; Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Llandafi 1909-14; 
a Judge of King’s Bench Division 
1914-1928. Lord Justice of Appeal 
1928-29. Lord Chancellor 1929-35. 
Member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague since 
1930. Chairman Federal Struc¬ 
ture Committee, Indian Round 
Table Conference 1930. High 
Steward of Oxford University 
1930. 

Selborne, Earl of, was Bri¬ 
tish Minister of Economic Warfare 
1942-44; b. April 15, 1889; 

eldest son of 2nd Earl of Selborne; 
ed: Winchester College, Univ, 
College, Oxford. Was Parliamen¬ 
tary Secy. Board of Trade, 1922- 
24: Asst. Post-Master General 
1924-29. Succeeded to Earldon 
Feb. 1942. 

Shaw, George Bernard, British 
novelist, playwright and Socialist 
(Fabian), b. in Dublin, July 26, 
1856. From his early years show¬ 
ed Socialistic predilections. 
Founded the Fabian Society 1884. 
First showed signs of literary 
genius during 1880-83 and there¬ 
after his books—plays novels 
and criticism—appeared in num¬ 
bers. Is considered one of the 
foremost creative geniuses in the 
world. Won the Nobel Prize for 
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Literature 1926. Though 90 he is 
still active and is a vegetarian. 

Sherrington, Sir Charles, o.m., 
f.r.s., m.d., d.sc., distinguished 
physician, b. 1871, recipient of 
scientific distinctions from all over 
the world, President of the Royal 
Society 1920-25. Had been Presi¬ 
dent of the British Association. 
Order of Merit 1924. 

Shinwell, Rt. Hon. Lewis, m.p.. 
Minister of Fuel and Power since 
1 945> b. 1884. Had been twice 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Mines Dept. Labour m.p., for 
Seaham Division of Durham since 
I 935* 

Simon, Rt. Hon. Lord, formerly Sir 
John Simon, British lawyer and 
politician. Lord Chancellor 1940- 
45; b. 1873; ed : Edinburgh and 
Oxford, called to the Bar 1891, 
Liberal M.P., 1906; Solicitor- 

General, 1910-13, Attorney- 
General i9 I 3 _ i6, Home Secretary 
1915-16; served in France 1917-18. 
M. P. again 1922. Joined National 
Liberals 1931, Foreign Secretary 
I 93 I "35» Home Secretary 19^-37. 
Was Chairman, Simon Commis¬ 
sion 1928-30; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 1937-39, Raised to 
Peerage (Viscount) May 1940. 

Sinclair, Sir Archibald, Bri¬ 
tish Liberal politician, Minister 
lor Air 1940-45; b. 1890; ed: 
Eton and Sandhurst. Joined the 
army 1910. Served in the War 
Colonial Offices, 1919-22. 

c S' j 922, Secretary for 

Scotland, 1931-32, Leader of the 
Liberal Party since 1935. Criticiz¬ 
ed Chamberlain's appeasement 
policy, supported Government 
after war was declared while re¬ 
maining Leader of the Liberal Op¬ 
position. 

Smuts, Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon 
Jan Christian, f.r.s.. South 
African Premier, b. 1870 
fought against the British 
in the Boer War. Boer 


Peace Delegate 1902, favoured re¬ 
conciliation between Boers and 
British. Helped Botha in building 
up the Union as a member of the 
British Commonwealth. Finance 
Minister 1910, Commander of the 
British Forces in German East 
Africa, 1914, Member, Imperial 
War Cabinet 1917. Became South 
African Premier, overthrown by 
Hertzog, compromised with 
Hertzog Party 1934, and became 
Deputy Premier. When present 
war broke out he opposed Hert- 
zog’s policy of neutrality and 
ousted him with the help of 
Parliament, became Premier. 
Created Field-Marshal, 1941. 
Passed the Ghetto Bill in Union 
Parliament. Led South African 
delegation in Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference and U.N.O. 

Stalin, Josef Vissarionovitch, son 
of a cobbler; b. in 1897 at a vil¬ 
lage near Tiflis, Caucasus. Studied 
theology for priesthood but joined 
the revolutionary movement. 
Member of the Bolshevik Party 
since its inception in 1903. His 
anti-tsaristic activities landed him 
into prison several times and 
finally he was exiled to Siberia. 
Returned to Petersburg after the 
March Revolution of 1917, became 
a member of the Politbureau 
under Lenin, and became Com¬ 
missar of Nationalities. Became 
General Secretary of the Central 
Party Committee in 1919. After 
the death of Lenin in January 
1924, Stalin ousted Trotsky, who 
was forced to resign the position 
of Commissar of War in 1925 and 
was finally exiled in 1928. After 
thi9 Stalin became the leader of 
the Party in power. The struggle 
within the party between the 
Stalinite and Trotskyite groups 
ended with victory for the for¬ 
mer and the Five-Year Plans. A 
party purge was carried out by 
Stalin in 1936 and 1937. From 
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1934 to 1938 Stalin pursued an 
anti-Nazi policy and even sought 
collaboration with the Western 
Powers against the German dicta¬ 
tor. On August 23, 1939, Stalin 
astounded the world by conclud¬ 
ing a non-aggression pact with 
Hitler. In September and Octo¬ 
ber 1939, Stalin, forced the Baltic 
States to agree to the establish¬ 
ment of Russian garrisons and 
naval and air bases in their terri¬ 
tories. In October 1939 similar 
demands plus those for the cession 
of certain territories and some 
frontier adjustments were made to 
Finland. Finland rejected some of 
the terms and Russia invaded 
Finland on November 30, 1939. 

On March n, 1940 a peace treaty 
was concluded between Finland 
and Russia. In August 1940 all 
the Baltic countries were incor- 


Stanley, Rt. Hon. Oliver, f.g., 
m.p., p.c., British Colonial Secy., 
J 943 - 45 ; b. 1896, s. of Earl of 
Derby, ed: Eton and Oxford, 
Became a Major in R.A.F. Served 
in 1914-18 War. Called to the 
Bar 1919. Is Conservative m.p. 
for Westmorland since 1924. 
Entered Cabinet July 1934. 
Minister of Transport 1933-34; 
President, Board of Education, 
June 1935-May 1937; Minister of 
Labour 1934-35; President Board 
of Trade 1937-40; Secretary of 
State for War Jan. to May 1940. 

Stettinius, Edward, former United 
States Secretary of State, b. 1900, 
representative on the Security 
Council, resigned 1946. Was ap¬ 
pointed member of Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to the Council of National 
Defence in 1940, after a successful 
business career. Lease-Lend Ad- 


porated in the Soviet Union as ministrator 1941-44. 
federal republics. Until May 1941, Strabolgi, Lord (Lt. Commander 
Stalin did not hold any Govern- the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy), 
ment office, though his dictatorial Labour Chief Whip, House of 
authority was exercised by him as Lords; b. March 7, 1886, son of 
the General Secretary of the Com- 9th Baron Strabolgi; ed: Royal 
munist Party. In May 1941, Naval Academy, Northwood Park, 
Stalin became the Prime Minister Winchester. Entered Royal Navy 
of Soviet Russia on M. Molotov's 1902 and served in the 1914-18 
resigning the post. Since the be- War. Liberal m.p. for Central 
ginning of the Russo-German War, Hull 1919-26. Labour m.p. for 
June 1941. Stalin, as the leader of same Constituency Nov. 1926 to 
the Russian people, has evinced a Feb. 1934. Succeeded his father as 
power of mass organisation and an a Peer in Feb. 1934. 
inflexible will-power unprecedented Strauss, Richard, greatest Eving 
in modern history. The series of German composer, b. 1864. Has 
military triumphs of Red Army introduced new realism and colour 
over the victorious German Army into music by his symphonic 
in South-Eastern Europe since poems—Don Juan, Eulenspiegel 

Stalingard are looked upon as the etc. Salome and Elektra are two 
greatest contribution that any of his most famous operas, 
country on the Alhed side of the Summerskill, Dr. Edith, M.P. Par- 
present war has made for the liamentary Secretary to the Minis- 
furtherance of the Allied cause. try of Food since 1945* b . 1901# 

Stalin is regarded as one of the Labour m.p. for West Fulham 

greatest leaders of men. Soviet since 1938, ed: King's College, 

Russia under Stalin has emerged London, Charing Cross Hospital, 
out as one of the Great Powers m - Dr. E. Jeffrey Samuel. Pub: 
of the World. Babies Without Tears. 
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Swinn£&T 5 .is* trank Arthur, .British 
n ove list b. Aug. 12, 

2884. Began bis literary career 
with the publication in 1909 of 
his “The Merry Heart” Has since 
written a large number of novels 
and criticism. 

T emple-wood. Viscount (Sir 
Samuel Hoare) Formerly 
special Envoy to Spain; b. 1880; 
ex-Home Secy, and Lord Privy 
Seal in Churchill Cabinet. Was 
First Lord of Admiralty. 
Foreign Secretary, Secy, of State 
for India, etc. Cr. Viscount, fulv 

1944- 

Truman, Harry, President, U.S.A 
since April 12, 1946. b. in Mis- 

I w 5 ' a farmer In the 

M.ddle WesL Fought in 1914-18 

w a ,V Ma ™ Cd , ,n *9*9 Miss Bess 
Wallace. Worked as a bank clerk 

for a while and then returned to 

the farm. At 38 he was elected a 

country judge. In i 934 he was 

first elected to the American 

Senate. He described himself as 

Just a farmer, who happened to 

be in the Senate”. In 1940 he was 

re-elected Senator on split-vote. 

During his second term of Senator- 

ship he became Chairman of the 

®. Defe A nce Investigation . 

Committee. At the 1944 p res i- 

co e nW^ Cti °S he successfully 
contested the then Vice-President 

a WalJ ace. With the 

Anri? r°J President Roosevelt on 

^ thl P 94 ^ Mr ‘ Truman be- 
came the President of U.S.A. 

” enr y „ A., United 
States Sec. of Commerce for 

me / Iy cJ ,Ce ' President of the U.S.A 

T»f Cr T y r ° f ^“Iture, b \ V 

i888, ed. Iowa State College 

gi¬ 
fs zrsss a, tes < 

Truman Sept. , 94 6. S ' dent 

Weizmann, Chaim, celebrated bio- < 


h chemist and Zionist leader, b. 
1 187,4 in Russia, later naturalized 

r in Britain; Professor. Leeds Uni- 
f versity. He was responsible for the 
a negotiations culminating in the 

s Balfour Declaration. President of 

the Zionist World Organization 
: and Jewish Agency since 1921 

r ' V1 th occasional breaks. Ho first 

accepted and then rejected the 
r Palestine partition plan ol 1937, 

the 1939 plan he has rejected 
completely. 

Westminster, Archibishop of (Most 
Rev. Bernard Griffin, d d., d.c.- 
l.), b. 1900. ordained priest 192^. 
Served in 1914-18 war. Secretary 
to two archbishops in Birming¬ 
ham, Auxiliary Bishop of Bir¬ 
mingham 1938; of Wesminster 
since 1943. 

Wilhelmina, Queen of the Xether- 
^} ds \ 6 * Au ^st 3 r, 1880, suc- 

Prinr^ I ?? 0, Caitte ° f a «® *898, Wl. 

Prince Henry of Meckelnburg- 
Schwerm who died in i 934 . Has 
one daughter Princess Juliana, 

heiress-presumptive. When Ger¬ 
mans invaded her country she 
resisted, and when the Dutch 
Army surrendered, she went to 
Britain and then to U.S.A. Is 
now back in Holland. 

Wilkinson Rt. Hon. Ellen, m.p. 
Minister of Education since x 945 . 
Was Parliamentary Secy. to 
Ministry of Home Security up to 
May 1945. A leader of the suffrage 
movement, has represented Mid- 
dlesborough from 1924 to 1931 
and Jarrow since 1935. Chairman 

t the National Executive, 
Labour Party i 944 . Privy 
Councillor 1945. 3 

Wilmot. Rt. Hon. John M P 

Minister of Supply and Aircraft 
Production since i 945 , 6 . l8 

Greatly interested in economics, he 
has been member of the Institute 
of Bankers. Was Gilbert Prize 
man in Banking. Labour M ,, 
since 1933 with breaks. 
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Windsor, H. R. H. Duke of, b. 
June 23, 1894, eldest son of King 
George V; formerly Prince of 
Wales, one of the most popular 
figures in the world and a fine 
orator. Succeeded to the throne 
as Edward VIII on Jan. 20, 1936, 
abdicated Dec. 10, 1936. Made 

Duke of Windsor after abdication. 
Lived abroad, m. Mrs. Wallis 
Warfield, June 3, 1937 - Served in 
the last war as Liasion Officer 
with the French Army. Returned 
to England after collapse of 
France. Became Governor of the 
Bahamas. Resigned Governorship 


of Reconstruction 1943 - 45 ! 

Aug. 24, 1883; ed. Manchester 
Grammar School and Manchester 
University. Fellow, Royal Statisti¬ 
cal Society; late Research Fellow, 
on Economics, Manchester Univer¬ 
sity. Served on various educa¬ 
tional Committees and Councils in 
Manchester, Colonel, Armoured 
Division, Royal Engineers, (T.A.) 
Director General, Equipment and 
Stores in Supply Ministry 193?-40; 
Minister of Food 1940-43. Knight¬ 
ed 1935, raised to peerage 1939- 
Was connected with numerous 
Companies as Chairman. 


March 1945. 

Winant, Hon. John Gilbert, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James since 1941. b. Feb. 23, 
1889. ed. St. Paul’s School. 
Concord; Princeton University 
and Dartmouth College; ll.d.. 
University of New Hampshire. 
Served in 1914-18 war in U.S. Air 
Force. Governor New Hamp¬ 
shire 1925-27, 1931 - 33 . 1933 - 35 - 

Director, International Labour 
Oflice, 1938-41; Chairman, World 
Textile Confrnce. Washington 

1937 - 

Wodehouse, P.G., ll.d., British 
writer of humorous novels and 
short stories, b. Oct. 15, 1881. 
ed. Dulwich College. First made 
his mark as a writer with the pub¬ 
lication of "Pothunters,” 1902, 
"Perfect’s Uncle” "Tales of St. 
Austin’s” (1903)- "The Go * d 
Bat” (1904), “The White 
Feather” 1907, "Love Among the 
Chickens” 1906. His Jeeves and 
Mulliner Stories aDd numerous 
other novels have given him 
worldwide popularity. Got ll.d. 
(Oxford) 1939. Was in Southern 
France at the time of German oc¬ 
cupation. Lived in Germany in 
internment. Was in France for a 
change when France was liberated 
from the German occupation 1944. 

Woolton, Lord, British Minister 


Y ork, Archbishop of (Most Rev. 
Cyril R. Garbett, d.d.), b. 
1875, Vicar of St. Mary 1910. 
Appointed Bishop of Southwark 
1919, of Winchester 1932. Ap¬ 
pointed Archbishop of York 
February 1942. Pub*. The Church 
and/>Modern Problems. 

Z hdanoff, Andrei Alexandro¬ 
vich, Russian politician , and 
Propaganda Chief bf u.S.S.R* 
Communist Party Secretary of 
Leningrad since 1934 » member of 
the Central Committee of the 
party and the Politbureau, Chair¬ 
man of Foreign Affairs Commis¬ 
sion. Urged annexation of the 
Baltic countries in 1936 and is 
believed to have furthered Soviet- 
German understanding. 

Zoo, ex-king of Albania, formerly 
known as Ahmed Zogu, b. 1895, 
fought for the Austrians in the 
Great War, Minister for the 
Interior 1920, Premier 1922-24, 
when he had to resign and fly the 
country. Returned and overthrew 
his opponent, become President of 
the Republic 1925, proclaimed 
King 1929, m. a Hungarian Coun¬ 
tess Geraldine Appenyi in 193 ®* 
Had to fly the country again in 
March 1939 when Italy invaded 
Albania. 
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ABBASI, Hasan Mohiuddin, b.a., 
ll.b., author, journalist and law¬ 
yer; 6. June 17, 1902: 5. of Sh. 
Nazim Husain; w. Amina Kha- 
toon, Feb. 1926; ed : Allahabad 

A?i d L Aligarh; j° ined District Bar, 
Allahabad 1927, enrolled Ad¬ 
vocate, Allahabad High Court, 
1931. • Has been connected with 
Indian journalism for about 20 

years Wrf So, Lower Circular 
Kd., Calcutta. 

AZIZ ' Moh amkad. Khan 
Bahadur, c.i.e.; b . 13th Sept. 

cut s ; r °f Moulvi Meeran Bakhsh 
Sahib, Vakil; ed: Aligarh, and 
Koorkee;. m. a cousin in 1909* 
Employed on the construction of 
Sarda Canal 7 years, and for 3 
years on the construction of the 
Ganges Canal, Hydro-Electric grid 
and tube well schemes. President 

v En £ in( * rs (India) 

Hasti ^s 

B^LawT C 'J- <»•-•••. 

Lahore. Dea^ Facul^t 
Umv. of Delhi, 1028-J 

Chancellor, Uni verity 4 ' Sff: 

('MO- 34 ). Judge, Madras Hieh 
C ° Urt ' 'M7-43. Now Judge, gg 


Court, Lahore. Also Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Punjab University. 
ACHRATLAL, Seth Haridas, b. 
1881; ed: Bombay University, bi<* 
mill-owner and philanthropist 
President, Ahmedabad Mill-Own¬ 
ers’ Association, 1939. Ad. Vasant 
Bhuvan, Shahibag, Ahmedabad. 
AFZAL, K. Ali, Barrister-at-Law, 
Secretary to the Bengal Legislative 

£f era n y ' - Igo2 ' s - of late 
Khondkar Fazl Rubbee of ancient 

n™ ly r n „ Be ? gaI ' ed: 'Calcutta, 
Umv. Coll London; called to the 
Bar 1926, Middle Temple. Practis- 

f i , SOm , e * lme at the Bar of 
f . " ™ 1 , Committee and then 
at Allahabad High Court 1930: 
Asst. Secretary, Bengal Legisla- 

Ben«| C ? “f 11 » Secretary, 

Bengal Legl. Assembly 1937. Has 

a r nd 1 h, M Xten ? vel y in Europe 
and the Near East; Ad. Legis'a- 

ACA mv ly u Bldg '' Calcutta. 

A £ A KHAN ' H. H. Right Hon. 

c u .' Aga Sultan Mahomed 

bHAU ' I*-C., C.C.I.E., G.C.V O 

Sie S IsmaT D ; 6 - l875 ' Head <* 
Ism *L ha sect of Moslems. 

Status of first class Chief in India 
conferred for services during the 
last Great War of x 9 x 4 -i8. Ilected 
President, League of Nations As¬ 
sembly, 1937. Famous race horse 
owner. Was in Switzerland 

1940-44. Pub. India in Tranci 
AGAR WAT Ag ? HaH ’ 

B a.^^ 8, A^rCct LAL - 

at Allahabad ^ 

of fnd^lndusr 

ahst. Member, Hindu Maha- 
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shabha (U.P.), Chamber of Com¬ 
merce (U.P.), Hindu Law Re¬ 
search Society. Chairman, Agarwal 
Seva Samitis. Ad. 33, George 
Town, Allahabad. 

AHMAD, Muzaffar, Member, 
Bengal Prov. Com. of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India and Presi¬ 
dent, All-India Kisan Sabha; b. 
1890 in Sandvip Island, Noakhali 
(Bengal); s. of late Munshi Man¬ 
sur AH who was a Muktear in the 
Sandvip Court. One of those who 
began pioneering work in India in 
1921 to organise Communist Party 
of India as a section of the Third 
Communist International. State 
prisoner (1923) under Regulation 
III of 1919; prosecuted in Cawn- 
pore Bolshevik Conspiracy Case 
1924 and sentenced to 4 yrs' R.I.; 
prosecuted in Meerut Communist 
Conspiracy Case (1929-1933) and 
sentenced to transportation for 
life. The sentence was reduced to 
3 yrs’ R.I. by the Allahabad High 
Court, Ad. 8E, Dacre’s Lane, 

AHMAD, Dr. Nazir, o.b.e., pb.D. 
(Cantab.) f. Inst, p., f.n.i., 

j.p., b. 1st May 1898, s. of Malik 
Miran Bakhsh Sahib of Lahore. 
b. sc., (Allahabad) m.sc., ph. n. 
(Cantab), ed : Allahabad (m.sc.,) 
and Cambridge (p.h. d.), m. Miss 
Razia Aslam d. of Kh. Mohd. 
Aslam, Supt. Posts and Telegraph, 
1936; Head of Science Dept. 
Islamia College, Lahore, 1925-30; 
Fellow, University of Punjab 
3927-1930; Director, Indian Cen¬ 
tral Cotton Committee Technologi¬ 
cal Laboratory 1930-1945; Mem¬ 
ber, Indian Tariff Board since 
1945; Member, Council of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research, Im¬ 
perial Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search, Scientific Consultative 
Committee, and National Planning 
Committee; Fellow, University of 
Bombay. Ad. Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, Bombay. 


AHMAD, Dr. Sir Zia-Uddin, m.a., 
(Cantab), ph. d., d.sc., c.i.e., b. 
1877. ed: Aligarh, Cambridge, 
Paris, Bologna, Al-Azhar (Cairo), 
Gottingen and Allahabad. Vice- 
Chancellor, Aligarh University, 
1935-38 and again 1941; Member, 
Legislative Assembly (Central). A 
noted mathematician. Pub. Sys¬ 
tems of Education itt Europe, 
System of Examination, Indian 
Railways. Ad. “Zia Manzil," 
Marris Road, Aligarh. 

AHMED, Sir Syed Sultan, kt. 
k.c.s.i.. Doctorate of Law cr. by 
Patna University 1930. Adviser 
to His Highness the Chancellor, 
Chamber of Princes from Novr. 
1945. b. 22nd Dec. 1880; s. of 
Khan Bahadur S. Khairat Ahmed 
of Gaya, m. 1900. Called to the 
Bar 1905. Deputy Legal Re¬ 
membrancer of the Govt, of Bihar 
& Orissa 1913; Govt. Advocate 
1916-37; actg. Judge, Patna High 
Court 1919-20; Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University 1923-30; Mem¬ 
ber, Hartog Education Committee 
1928-29; Delegate, Indian Round 
Table Conference 1930-31; Actg. 
Member of Executive Council of 
Governor of Bihar & Orissa 1932; 
Actg. Member of Executive Coun¬ 
cil of Governor General in charge 
of Railways & Commerce 1937; 
Member of Governor General's 
Executive Council in charge of— 
Law fr. Sept. 1941 to May 1943, 
Information & Broadcasting fr. 
May 1943 to Oct. 1945; Chairman, 
Indian Institute of International 
Affairs fr. 1943. Clubs—Athe¬ 
naeum, Calcutta; New Patna. 
Publication: A Treaty between 
India and the United Kingdom. 
Ad. New Delhi. 

AIYAR, Ramaswami, Sacbivot- 
tama Sir C. P., k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., 
c.i.e., ll.d., Dewan of Travan- 
core. b. 12th November 1879: s. 
of late Mr. C. R. Pattabhirania 
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Aiyar, Vakil, High Court and 
afterwards Judge of the City Civil 
Court; w. Sithammal, ed : Madras. 
Joined the Madras Bar, 1903* en- 
roUed Advocate, later; Fellow of 
the University 1912; Member of 
the Madras Corporation, ign- 
Member, Indian National Congress 
and was its All-India Secretary 

rV 7 ' 1 ^’ m Member ’ Legislative 

Council Madras, 1920; Advocate- 
General Madras 1920. One of the 
Indian representatives at the 
League of Nations Committee at 
Geneva, 1926 and 1927- Ran- 

H^HeUh 1116 Committee on Pub- 
^a e s lth 6o?t 27: £" % mb V- °‘ 

& the Couni 

1928 and rejoined the Bar. Dele¬ 
gate to the Indian Round Table 
Conference and Member of the 
Federal Structure • A / ne 

mo; -Vtanber'oMhe^Sft 

State, 1930. Delivered the Delhi 

Convocation address 

cutta Unfverttt^ 4 F: r r ^ 

Gov^rn^nr^^Chli 05 

the White Pan*? to consider 
of the n fta'r 33: Member 

Parliament i«i“nS mn,lttee of 

World Economic t0 the 

CO ** itution 

Government' of 9 indite ’ 61 ° f . the 
on Secretarial Committee 

Dewan o^va^tne'e 
wae conferred “he «!,' ' 936; 
Sachivottama" by H * 5 ® ° f 
Maharaja of TraLi 1 * the 

instrumental in imM* 00016, was 

Temple Entry p&SI*!. 0 * the 
H i? Highness, of 

oellor, Travancore’ ni?' C ¥ n ' 
£ 937 . elected Felbw of 
Sor'oty of Arts, x 937 ? & 
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degree conferred by the Travan¬ 
core University, i 939 ; Awarded 
k.c.s 1. 1941. Is interested in 

Hnn D M 3lt J crature - Was Informa 
g°n. Member. Govt, of India. 

Resigned in Aug. 1942. Delivered 

Convocation Address of Osmania 

University 1942. Chairman, In- 

bar ! ^H bber Pr °duction Board 
1942, Chairman Trav, Steam Nav 

PnifYV 41 4 Iember G °^ t - ° f India 

Post-War Reconstruction Comte 
and of Central Board of Educa- 
tion 19,4. Delivered Convocation 

Address of Patna Univ. i 94f) . 

0 •' v. contributions to various 
periodicals on financial and lite¬ 
rary topics. Ad, The Grove. 
Mylapore, Madras: "Delisle" 

Ootacamund. 

"maLrISkIj SAH ’ i ‘' ro1 Slr ' 

brothex of H H. thcTfah^ 

k d ss*» Hug*#* s r 

1907; ed: Mayo Collet a'- b ' 
President p . Ajmer. 

mitSe of c? S , ultative Com- 

Central A,i • Sardars; President, 

r entral Advisory Board, Jodhpur 

tj and abso Councillor to His 
Highness the Maharaia 

Bahadur of Jodhpur. Ad. j££ 
ALAM, Saiytd Sayefd b T 

Cambridge, P,i, ^“* 

part-time lecturer Patn. r t,onaI 

> c f ? 9 r 6 . Profe^'o^T 001 - 

Ravenshaw College r 
1919. Vice-Principal of + v Cu iJ ack * 

Law College i q 2 o P Pwi * he , Patna 
1924; Fellow, Patn^ ff 
smee I924 ; President ^ n,v ^ty 
Studies in Law d and B ?J rd of 
Acuity of Uw> p ^ na Member, 
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sity; member, Syndicate, Patna 
University, i 93 0_ 3 2 - Naya 

Tola, P. O. Bankipore, Patna. 

ALI, A. F. M., Abdul, f.r.a.s.b., 
f.r.s.l., m.a.. Trustee and Hony. 
Secy., Indian Museum; Ex¬ 
keeper of the Imperial Records; 
Ex-Librarian Imperial Library; 
Indian Historical Records Com¬ 
mission; Ex-Commissioner of 
Wakfs, Bengal; Past President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club; is on the 
Committee of several big educa 
tional institutions and of many 
historical, literary and fine arts 
asscns. and of some philanthropic 
organizations. Ad. 3 * Nawab Ab- 
dur Rahman Street, Calcutta. 

ALWAR, Ruler of, (See p. 160). 

AMBEDKAR, Bhimrao Ramji 
m.a., Ph. d., d.sc., Bar-at-Law: 
Member, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 1942-46. b. 1893; ed: 
Bombay, London, Columbia and 
Germany. Was member of the 
R. T. Conference London, I 93 °" 
32. Is a recognised leader of 
Scheduled Castes. Author of seve¬ 
ral books on Economics, Sociology 
and Politics. Member, Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. 

AMJAD ALI, Shah Saved, b.a., 
(Hons.), o.b.e., m.l.a., b . 1908, 
ed: Lahore and London. Took 
part in R. T. Conferences and 
Joint Parliamentary Comte, as 
Hony. Publicity officer and Hony. 
Secretary, Moslem Delegation. 
Was Secy., Unionist Party. Was 
delegate to aijd of Indian Group 
attending Second British Com¬ 
monwealth Relations Conference, 
1938. Was Parliamentary Private 
Secy, to the Punjab Premier and 
Whip of the Govt. Ad. ‘Ashiana/ 
Lahore. 

AMOD, NAWAB Sir Nahar Singji 
Ishwar Singji, m.l.a.. Sirdar and 
Thakor Sahib, b. 1877. ed: pri¬ 
vately, m.l.a., Bombay (1931-34); 
has travelled widely: was Chair¬ 
man, Broach Dt. Local Board for 


years; m.l.c. Bombay (many 
years); is a leader of Moslem Raj¬ 
puts. Presided over the All-India 
Moslem Rajputs’ Conference 1930, 
now its permanent President. Also 
President of Gujarat Landholders' 
Association. Is a 1st class rider 
and heads Thakors in Gujarat 
district. Works for Hindu-Mos- 
lem unity. 

ANEY, Madhav Srihari, b.a., 
b.l.. Representative of Govt, of 
India in Ceylon; b. 1880; ed: 
Nagpur and Calcutta. Started life 
as teacher. Joined Bar in 1908. 
Connected with the Indian Home 
Rule League, the Responsivist 
Party, the All-India Hindu 
League, etc., Member, Legislative 
Assembly (Central), and Leader of 
Congress Nationalist Party in the 
House. Dictator, Indian National 
Congress 1932. Appointed Execu¬ 
tive Councillor, Govt, of India, 
1942, resigned in Feb. 1943 * 
ANSAR I, Abdul Qaiyum, m.l.a. 
(Bihar),- President, Bihar Prov. 
Jamiat-ul-Momin; a leader of the 
Momin Movement: b . 1905; e( ^ : 
Aligarh, Calcutta and Allahabad. 
Was in Khilafat & Non-coopera¬ 
tion movement 1920-21; has 
suffered imprisonment; edited 
several periodicals. Joined Momin 
Movement 1938, and formulated 
the ‘Six Points of Ansari' de¬ 
manding for Momin community 
separate representation in all 
cabinets and Legislatures, in 
local self-governing and civic 
bodies and in state and semi-state 
services. Genl. Secy., All-India 
Momin Naujawan Asscn Closely 
associated with All-India Azad 
Muslim Parties’ Confce. An 
ardent nationalist opposed to 
Pakistan scheme. Fellow, Patna 
Univ. Ad. Dehri-on-Sone, E.I.R. 
ARUNDALE, Rukmini (Rukmini 
Devi), President of Kalakshetra 
International Arts Centre, Adyar, 
Madras; b. 1904, at MaduaSi 
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youngest daughter of Pandit Nila- 
kanta Sastri: in. in 1920 to Dr. 
George S. Arundale. Started 
dancing under personal guidance 
of Anna Pavlova, has travelled 
and done research in art and 
drama in many countries; is work¬ 
ing through Art and Theosophy 
for India's cultural renaissance, 
specializing in Bharata Natya. In 
1940 presided over the Bharata 
Natya Section. Tenth Oriental 
Conference, Tirupati. Is Presi¬ 
dent of the World Federation of 
Young Theosophists, Executive 
Cmte. Member South Indian 
Humanitarian League. Formerly 
Vice-Pres. Archaelogical Society of 
South India. Director of the 
Besant Theosophical School, 
Adyar. General Secy, of the Be¬ 
sant Centenary celebrations. 
Founder of the Arundale-Montes- 
sori training centre for teachers, 
Adyar Madras. Is Editor of The 
Young Citizen, and author of 
The Message of Beauty to Civi¬ 
lization and other lectures. Ad. 
Adyar, Madras. 

ASAF ALI, M., Bar-at-Law, 
m l.a. (Central), Member, Natio¬ 
nal Interim Govt. Sept.-Octo. 
194b. b. 1888, ed: Delhi and 
U.K.; m. to Aruna Asaf Ali, cele¬ 
brated underground worker in the 
August Revolution of 1942. A 
prominent Congress worker and 
Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Assembly Party in the Central 
Assembly. Has suffered imprison¬ 
ment several times. Is an elo¬ 
quent speaker. Appointed Am¬ 
bassador to the United States 

Dec. 1946- Ad. Kucha Chelan, 
Delhi. 

ASTHANA, Dr. Narayan Prasad, 
m.a., ll.d., c.i.B.; b . 20th April 
1874, s • of Dr. Dindayal of Agra* 
ed: Agra College, b.a. 1893, m.a'. 
1894. Hon. degree of ll.d. 
Conferred by Agra Univ. in 1931; 
in. Srimati Girja Bai d. of Rai 


Bhagirathi Prasad of Hyderabad 
Dn. After passing ll.d. 
Examination joined Agra 
Bar, where in time he 
became the leader. Then shifted 
to Allahabad in '1915 for practice 
in the High Court. Became Ad¬ 
vocate General of U.P. in 1937. 
Elected to the Prov. Council in 
1916 and continued till 1923. Was 
elected to the Council of State 
from 1927-30. Was elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the Agra Univ. in 
1928. Title of c.i.e. conferred on 
1st January 1945. Ad. 23, Can¬ 
ning Road, Allahabad. 
AUCHINLECK, H. E. Field-Mar¬ 
shal Sir Claude John Eyre, 

G.C.B., G.C.I.E., C.S.I., D.s.o. 

o.b.e., a.d.c. Commander-in- 
Chief in India; b. 1884 s. of late 
Col. John Claude Auchinleck, 
R. H. A. Joined Indian Army 
in 1903. Served in Aden, Egypt 
& Mesopotamia, 1914-19 and in 
N. W. Frontier operations, 1933 
and 1935. Commanded British Ex¬ 
peditionary Force in Norway, 
1940. C-in-C in India Feb. to July 
194 1 • C-in-C, M. E. F. 1941-42. 
C-in-C in India since June 1943. 
AUROBINDO, Sri, (Ghosh), 
scholar, poet, and yogi; b. in Cal¬ 
cutta Aug. 15, 1872; went to 

England at the age of seven; ed: 
St. Paul's School and King’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge Erst class Classi¬ 
cal Tripos; passed i.e.s., 1890, 

served for some time in Baroda 
State and then went to Bengal, 
joined the political movement; 
first Editor of Bande Mataram, 
arrested in connection with the 
Alipore bomb case but acquitted. 

A warrant was issued against him 
for sedition in 1910 but later 
withdrawn; he retired to Pondi¬ 
cherry and has lived there since; 
has established an Ashram there! 
Pub. Collected Poems and Plays : 
The Life Divine, Essays on the 
Gita, Ideal and Progress, Super- 
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wan, Thoughts and Glimpses, 
The Mother, Isha Vpanishad, etc. 
Ad. Pondicherry. 

AYYANGAR, Sir N. Gopalaswa- 
mi. b .a., B.L., KT„ h. 31st March 
1882; m. Sri Komalammal; cd: 
Wesley, Presidency and Law Col¬ 
leges, Madras. Asst. Professor, 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras 
1904; entered Madras Civil Service 
by a competitive examination in 
1905; Deputy Collector, i 9 ° 5 ' 
1919; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1920; Member, Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1927; Regis¬ 
trar-General of Panchayats and 
Inspector of Local Bodies, 1921- 
28; Collector and District Magis¬ 
trate, Anantapur 1928-31; Inspec¬ 
tor of Municipal Councils and 
Local Boards, 1931-32; Secretary 
to Government, P. W. Depart¬ 
ment 1932-34: President, Indian 
Officers' Association, Madras, 
1935 - 37 ; Member Board of Rev. 
Mad., tQ 35-37. Was Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Kashmir 1937-43- Member, 
Constituent Assembly. Ad. St. 
Mary's Road, Alwarpet, Madras. 

AZAD, Abul Kalam, Maulana. 
Indian Leader and Moslem divine 
and thinker; and Member Interim 
National Government since 
December 1946. Member Congress 
Working Committee since July 
1946; b. 1888 at Mecca; ed: 
Al-Azhar University, Cairo, in 
Moslem Theology. Later settled in 
Calcutta, started the Urdu weekly 
Al-Hilal and on its suppression 
by Government, the Al-Balagh. 
His activities led to his intern¬ 
ment. Joined the nationalist 
movement was a leading figure in 
Khiiafat and non-cooperation 
movements. Imprisoned seve¬ 
ral times. President of the 
Congress 1940-46 and twice before. 
Represented Congress at Simla 
Conference, Jane, 1945 and in 
talks with Cabinet Mission April- 
June 1946. Is a powerful writer 


and an impressive speaker. Mem¬ 
ber, Constituent Assembly. Pub. 
numerous works mainly on Moslem 
Theology. Ad. 19A, Ballygunge 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

BABER Shum Shere, j.b.d., k.c. 
s.i., k.c.i.e., g.b.e.. Command¬ 
ing General, Nepal Forces; Hon. 
Colonel, British Army; b. 1888. 
Has held important posts in In¬ 
dian Army and been mentioned in 
despatches. In memory of his 
son Bala Shum Sher supplied 
Pokhara with pipe drinking water 
costing over Rs. 1 lac. Ad. 
Khatmandu, Nepal. 

BADENOCH, Sir Alexander 
Cameron, kt., m.a., c.s.i., c.x.e., 
i.c.s., Auditor-General of India; 
b. 1889; ed: Edinburgh and Ox¬ 
ford. Held various high posts in 
the Punjab, 1912-19. Entered 
Indian Audit Dept. 1919* appoint¬ 
ed Auditor General of India 1940. 
Ad. Simla. 

BADLEY, Brenton Thoburn, 
M.A., ll.d., D.D., b. 1876. ed: 
U.S.A. Bishop of American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Author of many works. Ad. 12, 
Boulevard Road, Delhi. 
BADRUDDUJA, Syed, m.a., B.L., 
Ex-Mayor. Calcutta Corporation 
(1943-44); b. July 1898 in the 
dist. of Murshidabad; ed : Cal¬ 
cutta. Competed in Bengal Civil 
Service exam, in 1925 but owing 
to ill health had to seek his career 
elsewhere, and accepted office in 
the Calcutta Corporation; resigned 
his office in the Corporation and 
got elected to the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly (1940); was elected 
to the Corporation as a Councillor; 
connected directly with all socio¬ 
political and socio-religious move¬ 
ments and activities in Muslim 
Bengal. Was Secy., Progressive 
Coalition Party in the Bengal As¬ 
sembly. Elected Mayor of Cal¬ 
cutta Corporation, 1943. Ad. 19* 
European Asylum Lane, Calcutta. 
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"BAGCHI, SACHIN, b. 1896. s. 
of late Rai Devendra Prasad 
Bagchi Bahadur, ed : Calcutta; 
President of the Indian Insurance 
Institute, Calcutta, for 1945-46; 
was Chairman, Reception, Com¬ 
mittee, Indian Insurance Com¬ 
panies’ Field-Workers’ Confer¬ 
ence (3rd Session), and General 
Secretary of the Indian Insurance 
Institute, Calcutta. Ad. 6, Ritchie 
Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta." 
BAHADUR, Shumsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana, Sir, Commdg. 
General, Hon. g.b.e., g.c.s.i., 

g.o.l.h., Hon. Col. Brit. Army. 
At present holding very high 
diplomatic and military position 
at New Delhi. Eldest surviving 
son of H. H. Maharaja Jodha 
Shumsher Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal; 6. 1892. 

Held very high civil and 
military post in Nepal; led Nepa¬ 
lese contingent to India as g.o. 
C.-in-C. for service in India. Dir. 
Gen. of Public Instruction, Nepal 
1929-29; first. Nepalese Minister 
in London 1934-35. Led 
Special Mission to present 
King George V with the Nep. 
Decoration of Ojaswi Rajanya 
1934. H as 1st class Orders of (i) 
Nepal Tara, (2) Trishakti Patta, 
(3) Gurkha Dakshina-Bahu. Ad. 
Khatmandu, Nepal. 
BAHAWALPUR, Ruler of, (See p. 
161). 

BAJPAI, Sir Girja Shankar, 

K.C.S.I., K.B.E., C.I.E., C.S.X., 

l.c.s.. Agent General for India 
and Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to 
U.S.A. 1941-46; b. 1891; ed: 
Allahabad and Oxford. Joined 
the i.c.s. in 1915. Was Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Coun¬ 
cil. Has been on deputation to 
Canada, Australia. S. Africa, New 
Zealand, Geneva, Indian R. T. 
Conference etc. Was Chairman of 
the Indian delegation to United 

25 


Nations Food Conf. at Hot Springs 
and was elected Chairman of the 
Interim Commission Ad. New 
Delhi, India, and Office of the 
Agent General for India, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

BALKRISHNA, m.a., Ph. d., f.r, 
Econ. s.. f.s.s., b. 1882, ed: 
Lahore and London. Has served 
as Principal of the Gurukula 
Vidyalaya of Hard war, and of 
Rajaram College, Delhi, author of 
many works on history, economics, 
and politics. Ad. Shahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 

BANERJEA, Pramatha Nath, m. 

a. , d. sc. (econ.), Bar-at-Law, 
ex-M.L.A. (Central), b. 1879, ed: 
Calcutta and London. Was Minto 
Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 1920-35; President, 
Indian Economic Confce. 1930; 
President, Indian Political Science 
Confce. 1940; Dean, Faculty of 
Arts C. U. (1929-30); President, 
Post-graduate Council in Arts, 
C.U. 1929-33; was President of 
Bengal Economic Society; and 
Vice-President, Congress Natio¬ 
nalist Party. Fellow, C. U. Lead¬ 
ing economist and politician. Was 
an invitee to Simla Conference 
June, 1945. Pub. A Study of 
Indian Economics, Fiscal Policy 
in India, Public Administration 
in Ancient India, Provincial 
Finance in India and several 
other books on Economics and 
Public administration. Ad. 4 /A, 
Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 

BANERJEA, Satyapriya, m.a., 

b. l., ex-M.L.A., s . of the late Rai 
Kumudini Kanta Banerjee Baha¬ 
dur i.e.s.; ed : Rajshahi & Cal¬ 
cutta University. Went to Ger¬ 
many 1923 to study labour move¬ 
ment. Returned to India, 1927. 
Released from detention under 
Defence Rules in 1946. At pre¬ 
sent Member, Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

BANERJEE, Joygopal, m.a.; b . 
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1S72. ed : Monghyr, Patna and 
Calcutta. After brief service in 
London Mission and Metropolitan 
Colleges, Calcutta, joined Victoria 
College, Cooch Behar 1894, be¬ 
came Senior Prof. 1908; Prin¬ 
cipal 1913-15; Senior Prof., Cal. 
Univ. 1917-28, Held Chair of Eng¬ 
lish 1928-36. Editor, Calcutta 
Review 1927-33, Examiner of 7 
Indian Univs. in m.a. English for 
years and of Cal. Univ. 1897 to 
19 J4. Contributed articles to 
Modern Review, Cal. Review, 
Benares Univ. Magazine, etc. Ad, 
5, Motilal Nehru Road, Calcutta. 
BANERJEE, Kedareswar, d.sc., 
f.n.i.. Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar 
Professor, of Physics, Indian Asso¬ 
ciation for the Cultivation of 
Science; b. Sep. 1900; s. of 
Taraknath Banerjee; in. Sarojini 
Debi; ed : Dacca & Presidency 
College, Calcutta; D. Sc. of the 
Cal. University. Worked at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain 
as Ghosh Travelling Fellow of 
C. U.; carried on useful researches 
in X-ray Crystallography. Elected 
Fellow of the National Institute of 
Sciences, of the Indian 
Acady. of Science and of 
the Indian Association for the 
cultivation of Science. President 
Physics Section of 34th Session 
of Indian Science Congress. Ad. 
210, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
BANERJI, Sir Albion Rajkumar, 
k t. i.e.s., c.s.i., c.i.e., b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871; in. 1898, d. of Sir 
Krishna Gupta. Ed: Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, Balliol College, Oxford; 
m.a., 1892. Entered i.e.s., 1895; 
served as district officer in the 
Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. 
H. the Maharaja of Cochin, 1907- 
14; reverted to British service, 
1915; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services 
placed at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment of India, Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, for employment as Mem¬ 


ber of the Executive Council of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
March 1916. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from 
the I.C.S. Diwan of Mysore, 1922- 
26. Foreign Minister, Kashmir, 
1927-29. Awarded I Class title 
"Rajamantradhurina" of Gan- 
dabherunda Order, with Khillats 
by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. Publications : 
The "Indian Tangle" "An Indian 
Pathfinder" "The Rhythm of 
Living", "What’s wrong with 
India", "Through an Indian 
Camera. Ad. C/o Courts & Co., 
440, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
BANERJEE, Srikumar, m.a., b.l., 
ph. d.. Senior Professor of Eng¬ 
lish, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, b. 
1894. Fellow. Cal. Univ. 1926-35. 
Pub. Critical Theories and Poetic 
Practice in the Lyrical Ballads ; 
Banga Sahitye Upanyaser Dhara. 
Ad. 31, Southern Avenue, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

BANERJEE, Pramatha Nath, 
m.a., b.l., Barrisier-at-Law; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University; 
b. 1894; s - °* Mri K. N. Baner¬ 
jee of Bengal Judicial Service; 
ed: Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and Lincoln's Inn, London; Prem- 
chand Raychand Scholar; m. Sja 
Amala Debi, d. of the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee; Fellow, Cal¬ 
cutta University since 1919; 
Syndicate, Calcutta University 
since 1919; Lecturer Post-Graduate 
Department; Principal, Calcutta 
University Law College; m.L.a. 
(Bengal), 1937-46, A noted Parlia¬ 
mentarian and keen debator; 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal, in 
charge of Revenue, Judicial, Le¬ 
gislative Depts, 1941-43; Minister, 
Civil Supplies Dept, 1943; Presi¬ 
dent All-Bengal Teachers' Asso¬ 
ciation, 1935, and of All-Bengal 
College & University Teachers' As¬ 
sociation, 1939-40; Associated with 
many learned bodies and societies; 
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author of numerous publications; 
Ad. 69/A, Haris Mukherjee Road, 
Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Amiya Charan, i.e.s., 
m.a., (Cantab), m.sc. (Cal.), f.r. 
as. (Lond). f.n.i.. Professor and 
Head of the Department of 
Mathematics, Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity; b. Sept. 23, 1891; m. Feb. 
24, 1921 Probha Devi; ed: Presi¬ 
dency College, Cal., and Clare 
College, Cambridge; Was Prof, of 
Mathematics, Muir Central Col¬ 
lege, Allahabad, 1920; Services 
lent to the University of Alla¬ 
habad since 1922. 'Fellow, Royal 
Astronomical Society (England); 
and Vice-President in 1940, of 
National Institute of Sciences, 
Indian Science Congress 1940! 
President, Benares Mathematics 
Society 1941. Pub. Research 
papers in Mathematical Physics 
and Astrophysics and some popu¬ 
lar scientific papers. Author of 
“Cepheid Theory of the Origin of 
the Solar system”. Ad. Gyan 
Kutir, Beli Road, Allahabad. 

BANERJI, Sital Chandra, m.d. # 
Homceo), Chief Medical Officer, 
Charitable Homeopathic Dispen¬ 
sary, Sammelan Brahmo Samaj, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta; b. Mar. 
1885; Organised 4 charitable 
Homceo. A philanthropic worker 
who has been helping the suffering 
public for the last 38 years. Ad. 
Saral Kutir, 36/ iB Panditia 

o A < S£ , x>?, all £ gunge ' ^utta. 

BANERJI, Dr. Subransu Kumar, 

o.b.e., M.sc., d.sc., f.n.i., Direc¬ 
tor-General of Observatories, b. 
27th April, 1893; ed: m.sc. 1914- 
Premchand Roychand Scholar 
1915: D-sc. 1918. Asst. Prof, of 
1929-33; Director. Colaba and 
Alibag Observatories i922-^2‘ 

Meteorologist 1932.38; Superim 
tending Meteorologist 1948-44, 
Offg. Director-General of Ob¬ 
servatories, 1933, 1935, 

*936, j 939 * *9431 Director 


General (Permanent) since Sept. 
1944- O. B. E. 1943. p u b. 
Numerous scientific papers and 
articles in “Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine”. “Bulletin of the Calcutta 
Math. Society”, “Physical Re¬ 
view”. “Nature”, “Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Socie¬ 
ty , Memoirs” and “Scientific 
Notes of the Indian Meteorologi¬ 
cal Dept., etc., Ad. Meteorological 
Dept., Lodi Road, New Delhi. 
BAPNA, Sir Seraymal, Rai 
Bahadur, Wazir-ud-DowIa, b.a., 
b.sc., li..b„ c.i.F.. b. 1882; ed: 
Ajmer and Allahabad. Prime 
Minister Indore, 1926-39; Prime 
Minister, Bikaner 2939-41. Chief 
Minister Rutlam 1942; Prime 
Minister, Alwar from Dec. 1943. 
Was a substitute delegate to the 
R. T. Conference, 193! and dele¬ 
gate to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, i 935 . Ad . 
Alwar, Rajputna. 

BARIA, Ruler of, Lt.-Col. H. H. 
Maharaol Shree Sir Ranjit- 
Sinhji, k.c.s.i.; b. 1886. Suc¬ 
ceeded to the gaddi 1908, ed: 
Rajkot, Dehra Dun and U. K 
Saw service in the last Great War 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. is 
a progressive ruler and takes 
interest in the welfare of his sub- 

„ a (IesCf *ndant of the 
t-hohan Rajputs. 

■ Ruler of ' ^ See p- i6 o. 

BARODAWALLA, Salebhoy Ka- 
RiMJ 1 , landlord and businessman, 
Uiairman, Improvements Com¬ 
mittee of Municipal Corporation 
Bombay 1935; b. 1884, s. of Mr. 
Kanmji Alisbhoy; elected in 1007 
to the Bombay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration since retained his seat 
Was made J. P., and Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, i go S 
Awarded certificate of merits and 
War Medal for voluntary services 
Nominated Member, Bombay U- 
BK’ktive Council, 1916-21, 
ed Member. Legislative Assem- 
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bly, 1920-23; Vice-President, All- 
India Muslim Federation, from 
1926. A sportsman. Ad. Alta- 
mont Road, Cumballa Hill, Bom¬ 
bay. 

BARRY. Charles Harold, m.a., 
(Cantab.), b. 1905; ed : Cam¬ 
bridge. Principal, Aitchison Col¬ 
lege, Lahore. Pub. Gleaming 
Arches, White Sails, and Bridges 
of Song. Ad. Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 

BAR WAN I, H. H. Devisinghji, 
Rana Saheb of, b. 1922, became 
Ruler 1930. He is a Sisodia Raj¬ 
put and is descended from the 
Ruling Family of Udaipur. 

BASU, Praphulla Chandra, Hon. 
ll.d., ph.D., m.a. in economics, 
1911; b.l. in 1913; m.a. in history, 
1916; Asutosh Mookerjee Research 
Medallist, 1920; Hon. ll.d. of 
Agra, University, 1940. b. 21 
June 1890. s. of the late Mr. 
Ashwini Kumar Basu. vt. in 1915 
Srimati Premnalini (nde Ghosh); 
ed: Presidency College and Uni¬ 
versity Law College, Calcutta. 
Professor of Economics and His¬ 
tory & Principal, Holkar College, 
Indore (1926-40) now retired; 
Dean of Faculty of Arts, (1927- 
33); and Vice-Chancellor, Agra 
University (1934-40); Chairman, 
Board of High School and Inter¬ 
mediate Education, Rajputana 
and C.I. Ajmer (1932-36); Mem¬ 
ber of Senate, Agra University 
(1927-40); Member of Court, Alla¬ 
habad University, (1923-27) & 

(1934-40); Delegate to the Em¬ 
pire Universities' Congress Edin¬ 
burgh (1931); Member, Inter- 
University Board, (1934-41); Mem¬ 
ber, Legislative Council, U.P. 
(1936). Pub. A number of trea¬ 
tises and Papers on Economics. 
Ad. C/o Lloyds Bank, Calcutta. 
BASU, Santosh Kumar, m.a., b.l.. 
Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party in the Bengal Assembly in 
1 939-45 and ex-Mayor of Calcutta, 

/ 


b. 1889, ed: Calcutta. Was 

Professor of English, Hislop Col¬ 
lege, Nagpur, Advocate, Cal¬ 
cutta High Court since 1913. Had 
been in the Swaraj Party. Elected 
Councillor of the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration since 1923. Deputy 

Mayor 1930, Mayor 1933. Orga¬ 
nised the Mayor’s Fund in con¬ 
nection with Bihar Earthquake 
1934. Was Minister for Pub. 
Health, Local Self-Govt. & Civil 
Defence Co-ordination, Govt, of 
Bengal. Resigned in March 1943. 
Ad. 65, Diamond Harbour Road, 
Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

BENARES, Ruler of, (See p. 
162.) 

BHADARWA, Ruler of, Srimant 
Thakor Saheb Shree Natver- 
singji Ranjitsingji, b. 1903. ed: 
Rajkot; ascended gaddi, 1935. The 
Raj claims descent from Karan 
Vaghela, the last Rajput king of 
Gujarat. The State is very pro¬ 
gressive in all directions. Educa¬ 
tion and medical aid free every¬ 
where. There are s^eral schools, 
dispensaries etc. The farmers en¬ 
joy many irghts. 

BHANDARKAR, Devadatta Ram- 

KRISHNA, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B., 

b. 1875, ed: Poona. Served as 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Cal¬ 
cutta University, i 9 r 7 - 35 »' was 
lecturer in Bombay, Benares 
Hindu and Madras Univs; presi¬ 
ded over various historical and 
cultural confces.; was Supdt., 
Archaeol. Survey of India, Wes¬ 
tern Circle; was_ Vice-Chairman 
and is still member. Board of 
Trustees, Indian Museum and is 
in charge of its Archaeol. Section. 
Jt. Editor, ‘Indian Antiquary/ 
1911-20 and 1928-33; Founder- 
Editor, ‘Indian Culture.' Pub. 
include learned treatises on Indian 
History, Archaeology, Gupta 
inscriptions, etc. Ad. 2-1, Love¬ 
lock Street, Calcutta. 
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BHANSALI, Prof. J. P. b. 1895, 
travelled all over Europe and 
then gave up the world, walked 
to the Himalayas barefoot, 
sojourned in the forests of Gir, 
lived on ‘mm’ leaves, ringed his 
lips together and was fed through 
a tube for years; spun endlessly 
and believed in 'Bapu*. Ad. 
Sevagram, via. Wardha (C.P.). 

BHARATPUR, Ruler of (See p. 
162). 

BHATIA, Colonel, Sohan Lal, 

M.A., M.D., B.ch., F.R.S.E., 


F.R.C.P., F.C.P.S., M.C., C.I.E., 

Indian Medical Service Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and 
Prisons, Assam; was Principal of 
Grant Medical College and Supdt., 
J. J- Group of Hospitals, Bom- 
Bay; and Deputy Director-Gene¬ 
ral, Indian Medical Service, New 
Delhi; b. 1891; ed : Cambridge 
and London. Has seen active 
service in Egypt, during the last 
war. Has written papers on 
medical subjects. Ad. Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and 
Prisons, Assam, Shillong. 
BHATNAGAR, Sir Shanti Swa- 

RUPA., KT. D.sc., F.R.S., F. Inst. 


P. O.B.E., F.S.C.I. ^noil, 

b. 1895: ed: Lahore, Berlin ar 
London. Is Fellow of sever 
learned societies in India ar 
England. Was Professor < 
Chemistry and Director, Unive 
sity Chemical Laboratorie 
Lahore. President, Chemisti 
Section of the Indian Science Coi 
gress, 1928 and 1938 and Gener; 
President 1945. Nagpur Sessioi 
Is now Director of Scientific ar 
Industrial Research, Governraei 
of India. Elected Fellow < 
Royal Society 1943; elected Hon 
Fellow and Vice-President. Sec. < 
Chemical Industry (London 
Member Indian Scientific Misaic 
to U.K. and U.S.A. 1945; Lead* 
of the official delegation to tt 
Empire Scientific Conference Loj 


don 1946. Pub. Principles and 
Applications of Magneto-Chemis¬ 
try , a treatise on Electricity in 
Urdu and many scientific papers. 
Ad. New Delhi. 

BHATTACHARYYA, Devendra 
Mohan, Rai Bahadur, m.a., b.l., 
o.b.e. (1946), m.l.a. (Central), 
s. of late Sashi Bhusan Bhatta- 
charyya of an ancient Brahmin 
family of Faridpur: started life as 
headmaster of a high school; after 
a brief career at the Bar joined 
Midnaporc College as Prof, of His¬ 
tory, 1920; Was appointed Chief 
Manager, Jhargram Raj. Became 
Chairman, District Board Midna- 
pore 1937, and Chairman, Midna- 
pore Municipality next year. 
Elected Chairman, Board of Direc¬ 
tors Palladium Assurance Co.; 
Helped in the founding of Vidya- 
sagar Bani Bhawan at Jhargram 
and the publication of authorita¬ 
tive edin. of works of Vidyasagar, 
Bankim Chandra, Madhusudan 
and others by the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad. Appointed a member 
of the Bengal Administration En¬ 
quiry Committee, Nov. 1944. 
Nominated Member Central As¬ 
sembly, 1946. Ad. Jhargram, 
Dist. Midnaporc. 

BHAVNAGAR, Ruler of (Sec p. 
162). 

BHOPAL, Ruler of (See p. 163). 
BHORE, Sir Joseph William, 
i.c.s. (Retd.), c.i.e., k.c.s.i., 

c.b.e., b. 1878; ed: Poona and 
London. Was Dewan of Cochin; 
Director of Civil Supplies; ex- 
Member, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council; ofig. High Commissioner 
of India in England, 1922-23. 
Chairman, Health Survey and 
Development Committee Govern¬ 
ment of India. Ad. c/o National 
Bank of India, Madras. 

BHUTAN, Ruler of (See p. 164). 
BHUTTO. Shah Nawaz, Sir, 
o.b.e. , c.i.e. , b. 1888: ed: 
Karachi. Is the chief of zemindars 
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in Sind. Was Minister to Bom¬ 
bay Govt.; delegate to R. T. 
Conference. Member, Public 
Service Commission Bombay and 
Sind. Ad. Secretariat, Bombay. 

BHUWALKA, Inderchaxd. Is a 
prominent industrialist and busi¬ 
ness magnate; b. 1909; ed: Cal¬ 
cutta: is Director of several 

limited companies and connected 
with various public institutions. 
Ad. 3, New jagannath Ghat 
Road, Calcutta. 

BILLIMORIA, Sir Sahpoorjee 
Bomonjee, kt. m.b.e., j.p.; b. 
1877: ed: Bombay. Is a part¬ 
ner of Messrs. S. B. Billimoria & 
Co., Member of Auditors’ Council; 
President, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber; is a Trustee of several 
Parsee charities and trusts; 
Governor, Rotary International; 
Grand Supdt., Royal Arch. 
Freemasonrv in India. Served as 
Sheri;'! of Bombay. Ad. 13, Cuffe 
Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BIKANER, Ruler of (See p. 164). 

BIRLA, Ghaxshyam Das, b. 1891: 
big mill-owner, landholder, ex¬ 
porter and importer, etc. Was 
President of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, of Federation of In¬ 
dian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industries. Was member of 
several Commissions. Supports 
many institutions in different 
parts of India. A social worker, 
and philanthropist. Chairman. 
All-India Harijan Sevak Sangha. 
Ad. Birla Park, 19, Store Road, 
Ballvgunge, Calcutta. 

BISWAS, K. C., m. sc. in Textile 
Engineering, m.t.m., a.t.i. 
(U. S. A.) Managing Agent, Pra- 
vati Textile Mills Ltd.; b . 1902 in 
well-known Biswas family of 
Jalabari (Barisal). ed: United 
States of America; late Instructor 
in Textile Engineering & Re¬ 
search, Mass. Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Cambridge, Mass. Technical 
Director of Cotton Mills, U.S.A. 


Ad. c/o. Pravati Textile Mills 
Ltd. P. O. Panihati, Calcutta. 
BIYANI, Brijlal Nandlal, b.a., 
b. 1896. Memb., Council of State, 
a Congress leader in C. P. and 
Berar. Took part in Satyagraba 
Movement, 1930-32 and 1940, 
jailed 4 times. Member, A.-I. 

C. C., been President Berar Prov. 
Congress Comt. for the last 5 yrs. 
Was Secy, of Congress Party in 
the Council of State, Chairman, 
Reception Comte. 25th Session of 
the All-India Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan. Founder, Berar Chamber 
of Commerce. Ad. Rajasthan 
Bhawan, Akola (Berar). 

BOMBAY, Bishop of (Richard 
Dyke Aclandi, ed: Bedford 
Grammar School, Keble Coll., Ox¬ 
ford; m.a. 1907; ordained d. 1905, 
p. 1906, Curate, St. Mary's 
Slough, 1905-1910; Missionary, 
Bombay Diocese (S. P. G.) 1911- 
29 (Ahmednagar, Kolhapur, 
Dapoli, Bombay); consecrated 
Bishop Nov. 6th, 1929. Ad. 
Bishop's Lodge, Malabar Hill, 
BORDOLOI, Gopinath, m.a., b.l., 
m.l.a.. Premier of Assam for 
second time since June 1946; b. 
1891, ed: Gauhati and Calcutta. 
Joined bar 1916; during Non- 
co-operation Movement suspended 
legal practice and got 1 year's 
S. I. 1922; Asst. Secy., Gauhati 
Congress 1926; Chairman, Gauhati 
Municipality 1934-38; Leader of 
Congress Party in Assam Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly from 1937 and 
Congress Coalition Premier from 
Sept. 1938 to Nov. 1939 when 
resigned on Congress mandate; 
got 1 year's S. I. as 1st Satya- 
grahi from Assam. Detained as a 
security prisoner from Aug. 15, 
'42 to Jan. 26, ’44. President of 
several educational and other pub¬ 
lic instns. Pub. Contributions to 
journals, T.R. Phookan and 
What I Know of Him (Assamese). 
Ad. Gauhati, Assam. 
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BOSE, Dr. M. N., m.b., c.m. 

(Edin) Principal, Carmichael 
Medical College, Calcutta, b. in 
1876; ed : m.b. (Cal.) c.m. (Edin) 
1901. Prof. of Anatomy, of 
Carmichael Medical College 1917- 
36; Vice-Principal 1934-35 and 
Principal since 18.3.1936. Superin¬ 
tendent of Carmichael College 
Hospitals 1937-44. A.&' Carmi¬ 

chael Medical College, Belgachia, 
Road, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Mr inal Kanti, m.a., b.l.. 
President, All-India Trade Union 
Congress; Associate Editor, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika ; Senior 
Professor of History & Politics, 
Bangabasi College, Calcutta; b. 
Feb. 1887: s. of late Nibaran 
Chandra Bose; ed: Metropolitan 
Institution, Ripon College and 
Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 
Founder, Indian Journalists' As¬ 
sociation, its ex-Secretary Sc Presi¬ 
dent; President, Bengal Prov. 
Trade Union Congress, Press Em¬ 
ployees' Association, All-India 
Telegraph Union, Fire Service 
Assoc., Govt, of India Clerical 
Staff Union. Pub. A Study of 
Political Philosophy; Indian His¬ 
tory; Constitution, etc. Ad. 46, 
South End Park, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Nandalal, Director, Kala- 
bhaban, Santiniketan; b. Dec. 
1883. ed: Govt. School of Arts, 
Calcutta after passing Entrance 
Exam. Served apprenticeship 
under Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, 
joined Santiniketan school, 1914, 
became Director of Kalabhaban, 
1919. Accompanied Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore in travels in Far 
East in 1924. One of the greatest 
living Indian artist, Mr. Bose has 
decorated Congress pandals and 
exhibitions several times in the 
past. 

BOSE. Rajshekhar, m.a., b.l., a 
prominent litterateur of Bengal; 
b. 1880. Joined Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Wks, Ld. 


1903. became Manager 1904, Retd. 
1932. Now on its Board of Direc¬ 
tors. President, Cal. Univ. Pari- 
bhasha Samiti 1935. Pub. Gad- 
dalika; Kajjali; Hanumaner 
Swapna—~{XhxnQ collections of bril¬ 
liant satires) Laghuguru, Chalan- 
tika (Beng. Dictionary). Ad. 72, 
Bakulbagan Road, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Sarat Chandra, m.a., b.l., 
m.l.a. Barrister-at-Law, Mem¬ 
ber, National Interim Govt. 
Sept.-Nov. 194b. b. 1889. 
s. of late Janaki Nath Bose, ed: 
Cuttack, Calcutta and London; 
called to the Bar 1913; Alderman, 
Calcutta Corporation 1924-32; 
elected to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1933; detained under 
Reg. Ill of 1818 for several years; 
was President, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee; was Member, 
Congress Working Committee; 
Leader of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Assembly 1937-45. Elected 
to Central Assembly 1946; Leader 
of the Congress Party in Central 
Legislature. Member, Working 
Committee, Indian National Con¬ 
gress since July 1946. Ad. r, 
Woodburn Park, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Vivian, b.a., ll.b., Bar-at- 
law. b. 1891, ed: Cambridge. 
Now Judge, Nagpur High Court. 
Interested in social matters. Ad. 
Nagpur, C. P. 

BOTTOMLEY, John Mellor, 
c.i.e. (1937), m.a.. Was Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal from 
1933 to March, 1943; b. 1888; ed: 
Merchant Taylors School; Christ 
Church, Oxford. Apptd. to Indian 
Educational service 1911. Ad. 5, 
Mayfair, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

BRELVI, Syed Abdullah, m.a., 
ll.b.. Editor, The Bombay 
Chronicle, b. 1891; ed: Eiphin- 
stone College, 1910-11, joined 
The Bombay Chronicle editorial 
staff, April 1915 as leader-writer. 
Junior Assistant Editor, 1917, 
Senior Asst. Editor 1918, acted as 
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Editor after Mr. Horniman’s 
deportation^ April igig—Sept. 
1920. Jt. Editor with the late 
Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, 1920- 
member, All-India Congress 
Committee; Substitute member 
Congress Working Committee, 
i9do; imprisoned in Nov. 1930 
in connection with C. D. move¬ 
ment, released Jan. 26, 1931; 

member, Working Committee, 
Nationalist Muslim Party, arrest¬ 
ed with Congress leaders Jan. 6, 
3932 on launching of C. D. 
campaign and sentenced to 2 
years’ R. I.; released Oct. 7, 
1933 - Member, Editorial Com¬ 
mittee, Social Service Quarterly. 
President, All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference 1944 and 

1945. Ad. Bombay Chronicle , 
Fort, Bombay. 

BROWN, Percy, a.r.c.a. (Lond.) 

F.R.A.S.B., b. 187I,' ed'. 

Birmingham and London. Joined 
i.e.s., in 1899. Was Principal, 
Mayo School of Art. Lahore, and 
of Calcutta School of Art. Is 
now Secy, to the Trustees and 
Curator, Victoria Memorial, Cal¬ 
cutta. Is an authority on Indian 
painting and architecture. Pub. 
Indian Painting, Indian Architec¬ 
ture 2 vols. etc. Ad. Victoria 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 

BUCK, Edward John, Sir, c.i.e., 

A well-known journalist. Was 
for many years Reuter’s Agent 
with the Government of India 
(Delhi and Simla). Is adviser to 
the Associated Press of India. Is 
Chairman, Associated Hotels of 
India Co. & Kalka, Simla Electric 
Co., (Kalka). Ad. Simla. 

BURN, Sir Sidney; b. 19 June 
1881, s. of John Burn Esq., of 
Beverley, Yorkshire; ed: Queen 
Elizabeth's School, Wakefield, The 
Queen’s College, Oxford, m. 1909 
Clara Blanche, d. of Dr. D. M. 
Williams m.d., of Liverpool, 
ic.s., 1904. Assistant Collector 


1905, Assistant Resident Travan- 
core & Cochin, 1907, Sub Collector 
2912, Superintendent of Puduk- 
kottai 1915-22, District & Sessions 
Judge 1924, Acting High Court 
Judge, Madras 1932, confirmed 
1934. Retired from i.e.s. June 
1942. Knighted 1939. Chairman, 
Madras Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, July 1946. Ad. C/o Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BURNS, William, d.sc., c.i.e., 
i.a.s.; b. 1884; ed: Edinburgh; 
joined Indian Agricultural Service 
in 1908. Was Principal, Poona 
College of Agriculture and Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, Govt, of Bom¬ 
bay, Later he became Agl. 
Commr. with the Govt, of India. 
Has written on agriculture, 
botany, etc. Ad. Imperial Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research, New 
Delhi; Simla. 

CAROE, H. E. Sir Olaf Kirk¬ 
patrick, K.C.S.I., K. C.I.E., i.e.s.. 

Governor of North-West Frontier 
Province, b. T5th Nov. 1892, 5. of 
W. D. Caroe; ed: Winchester and 
Magdalen College, Oxford; tn . 
10-1-1920 Frances Marion Raws- 
torne d. of Bishop of Whalley. 
Capt. 4th Bn. The Queen's Regt. 
CL.F-) 1914-19; entered Indian 
Civil Service 1919; served in Pun¬ 
jab till 1923 when posted to 
N.-W.F.P. as officer of Political 
Dept., served as Deputy Commsr. 
in various Frontier districts up to 
1932; Chief Secy, to N.-W.F.P. 
Govt. 1933-34.' Deputy Secy., 
Foreign and Political Dept., Govt, 
of India 1934; officiated as Politi¬ 
cal Resident in the Persian Gulf 
and as Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan, also as 
Resident in Waziristan 1937-38; 
Revenue Commsr. in Baluchistan 

1 938 - 39 >‘ Secretary External Affairs 
Department, Govt, of India, 

1 939 - 45 - Ad. Government House, 
Peshawar. 

CHAM AN LALL. Dewan. ft. rRon: 
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ed: Punjab and Oxford, Bar-at- 
Law, Was a journalist. Labour 
Delegate to International Labour 
Conference, Geneva; member, 
Royal Commission on Labour, In¬ 
dia. Member, Legislative As¬ 
sembly (Central); Parliamentary 
delegate, Indian Delegation to 
Canada. Head of the Indian 
Food Mission to Argentina 1946. 
A leading political leader, 
Punjab. Ad. 43-44, Nedou's 
Hotel, Lahore. 

CHAIN Singh, m.a., ll.b., f.r.e. 
s., Thakur of Pokran, premier 
noble of Jodhpur State and taluq- 
dar of Oudh, b. 1888; ed: 

J as want Coll., Jodhpur Allahabad 
& Lucknow Univ. First Rajput 
graduate of Rajputana, Victoria 
Jubilee Medallist; Advocate, Alla¬ 
habad High Court and Senior Ad¬ 
vocate, Federal Court. Joined 
Jodhpur State Service 1911. Be¬ 
came judge 1922-27, Chief Judge 
1927-29, Minister-in-Charge of Tus- 
Education 1929-36, Actg. 
Chief Minister 1934. Represented 
Jodhpur State at Ministers Conf 
1934-5. President first Representa¬ 
tive Assembly of State, Minister- 
in-Charge of Reforms 1941-44. Ser- 
vices lent to Alwar State as Senior 
Minister i9 4 4 .4 5 . Member A 

Memh, C H Urt , 1930 " 3 6 ’ Founder 
Member Htndu Univ. since iqi8 

Life Member International Law 

Tn S ? C e... <LoDd > President Alb 
India Educ. Conf. r 934: Leader 

of Indian Delegation to the World 

Conf. of Education Oxford 1935 

ST’ 11 Im PFoations of the 

chanana^T aDd 

& re pun n b'? u "i”t> R Be:opar 
& Punjab Iron Merchants' Asso 
ciation; Vice-President, 

Merchants' Chamber, jw 
banatan Dharam PratS^i 


Sabha: b. 1894; I s leader of the 
famous agitation against the Pun¬ 
jab General Sales Tax Act. Was 
President, Punjab Beopari Con- 
ference (1941, i 943 & I945) and 

U. P. Beopari Conference (194 •). 
Elected unopposed to the Punjab 
Assembly on Congress ticket 1944. 
Ad, G. T. Rd., Gujranwala. 
CHANDA, Apurva Kumar, b. 12 
Feb. 1893. Eldest 5. of late 
Kamim Kumar Chanda of Silchar, 
Assam; ed. Brahmacharvasran/ 
Santiniketan. Central Hindu Col¬ 
lege. Benares and Oxford Univ. 
(Honours School of English Lan¬ 
guage & Literature); in . Lopa- 
mudra, d. of Cham Chandra Dutt, 

{ ,C * S - 25-I-2I. I.E.S., 

(1920) Principal, Dacca Interme¬ 
diate College; Head of the English 
P T r / si( i enc y College; Prim 

n? -a u Krishna g ar * Chittagong, 
David Hare Training Colleges and 

Presidency College; Member. Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Assembly fios7- 

Eept of Indians Overseas, Govern¬ 
ment of India. (1942-43); Joint 
Secretary to Government of Ben¬ 
gal. Revenue Dept. (1943-1944); 

Be r n^r r - 0f PubHc Instruction^ 
Bengal since 1945. Represented 

Government of India on the Inter- 

Conference on Public 
Instruction, Geneva, 1936; Mem- 

th p' T n ^ nat,onaI Commission on 
the T rai nmg of Teachers etc. Ad: 

Calcutta Assam & Cal cutta Club, 

CHATTERJEE, Sir Atul Ch*v 

"d f ^ ntab )* Horn 

I 896 ;S. ) ;o!c 0 I d /i < i“: c r' 

the Secretary of State fo^rn^ 0 
Member of India Council 
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High Commissioner for India in 
London, 1925-31. Went to Ottawa 
Imperial Conference (1932) as 
leader of Indian Delegation. Ad. 
The Athenaeum, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W. I. 

CHATTER] EE, Indubiiusan, m. 
sc., l. Ag. (Nagpur), Assistant 
Agricultural Commissioner with 
the Govt, of India, formerly 
Physiological Chemist, Bengal; 6. 
1888; s. of Late Nilmadhab Chat- 
terji; m. Sm. Asrumati Devi; ed. 
Benares, Nagpur, Pusa and Ban¬ 
galore. Research worker in Ani¬ 
mal Nutrition; and author of 
many publications. Has devised 
special method of estimating diges¬ 
tibilities and Calcium require¬ 
ment. Recipient of King George 
V Silver Jubilee Medal. Ad. 119B, 
Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 
CHATTER] EE, Sisir Chandra, 

M.R.C.P., D.P.H., m.d. (Edin.), 

b. 1888, ed : Calcutta and Edin¬ 
burgh. Was Chief Medical Officer, 
G. I. P. Ry., E. B. Ry., E. I. Ry. 
and N. W. Ry. Ad. 3, Sunny 
Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
CHATTER] I, Dr. Suniti Kumar, 
m.a., d. Litt. (Lond.), Khaira 
Prof, of Indian Linguistics & 
Phonetics, Cal. Univ. since 1922; 
b. 1890; ed: Cal. & School of 
Oriental Studies, London Univ.; 
the Sorbonne, Paris. Apptd. 
Asst. Prof, of Eng.,'Cal. Univ. 
1914; Govt, of India Linguistic 
Scholar in London and Paris 
1919-22. Ex-Vice-President, Ban- 
giya Sahitya Parishad; formerly 
Philological Secy., now Fellow, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta; Corresponding Member, 
Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Benares 
and Royal Asiatic Soc. of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Visited 
Malaya, Java, Bali and Siam 1927 
with Rabindranath Tagore. Re¬ 
presented Cal. Univ. at several 
scientific Confces in Europe 1935 
and 1938. President, Linguistic 


Society of India. Pub. Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Lan¬ 
guage, and other works on Ben¬ 
gali, In do-Aryan and Hindi; 
Dvipamaya Bharat and other 
travel books, besides papers on 
linguistic and cultural subjects, in 
Bengali, Hindi and Eng. Ad. 
"Sudharma”, 16, Hindusthan 
Park, Calcutta. 

CHATTERJI, Narendra Nath, 
Rai Saheb, President, Bengal & 
Assam Railway Employees’ Asso¬ 
ciation; b. July 1884; ed: Cal¬ 
cutta; Served Government in the 
Railway Dept, for 37^ years. Con¬ 
nected with Railway labour since 
1923. Was Vice-President B. &. 
A. Rly. Employees Association, 
Calcutta (1927-37); President 
(1938-39) and (1941-43); Vice- 
President, All-India Railway- 
men's Federation (1935-36)- Is 
connected with co-operative move¬ 
ment since 1920. Ad. Sheora- 
phuli, Hooghly. 
CHATTOPADHYAYA, Harindra- 
nath, b. 1898. Has travelled 
different parts of Europe and 
America. Has studied stage work 
in U. K., Germany and Italy. Is 
a well-known poet and dramatist. 
Pub. The Coffin , Feast of Youth, 
etc. Ad. "The Poet’s Corner," 
Khar, Bombay. 

CHATTOPADHYAYA, Kamala- 
devi. President, All-India Wo¬ 
men’s Conference; a gifted speaker 
and a prominent Congress Socia¬ 
list, elected Member, Congress 
Working Committee in July 1946; 
b. 1903, m. to Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya, now separated. 
Had been several times to Eng¬ 
land, the Continent, U.S.A., Mid¬ 
dle and Far East. Has suffered 
imprisonment several times for 
political activities. Pub. several 
works on national and internatio¬ 
nal topics. Ad. Mangalore, S.I. 

CHAUDHURI, Joges Chandra, 
b.a. (Oxon.), m.a. (Cal.), Bar-a$- 
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Law, b. 28 June 1862, s. of 
Durgadas Chaudhury, m. Sarasi- 
bala Debi, 3rd d. of Sir Surendra- 
natb Banerjee; ed: Calcutta, Ox¬ 
ford, and London- For some 
time Lecturer of Physics and 
Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, 
Calcutta; Editor, Calcutta Weekly 
Notes since 1896; Organizing 
Secy., Indian Industrial Exhibi¬ 
tions under the auspices of the 
Indian National Congress in Cal¬ 
cutta 1901-1902 and again 1906-7; 
Member, Bengal Legis. Council 
1903-6 Member, Legislative As¬ 
sembly, India, 1921-23; Mem¬ 
ber, Repressive Laws Committee. 
Resigned seat by way of protest 
against doubling of salt tax by 
certification. Fellow of the Cal¬ 
cutta University, 1927-31, for 
sometime Chairman, National In¬ 
surance Co. Ltd.; Vice Chairman 
National Council of Education, 
Bengal; President. Ripon College 
Council, Vice President Indian As¬ 
sociation, Calcutta. Editor, Ben¬ 
gali version of Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea's Nation in Making. Ad. 
3, Hastings St. and "Dcvadwar”, 
34, Ballygunge Circular Rd. Cal. 
CHETTY, Sir Shanmukijam, b.a., 
b.l., k.c.i.e., President of the 
Indian Tariff Board since Nov. 
1945; was Head of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Purchasing Mission 
in America, b. 1892, ed: Madras. 
Has visited. U. K. and Austra¬ 
lia as India's delegate of National 
Convention and Empire Parlia¬ 

mentary Association respectively. 
Was member of Legislative As¬ 
sembly (Central) for several years, 
and President in 1933, Has also 
been to the Labour Conference at 
Geneva and Economic Conference 
at Ottawa. Was Dewan, Cochin 
State, 1938-41. Represented India 
at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(U.S.A.) July 1944. Ad. 
"Hawarden" Race Course, Coim¬ 
batore. 


CHH ATARI, Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad Said Khan, Captain, 
Nawab of, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., 

m.b.e., cx-President, Nizam’s 
Executive Council, b. 1888, ed: 
Aligarh. Was member, U. P. 
Legislative Council; Minister of 
Industries, U. P., Home Member, 
U. P. Was Actg. Governor, U. P. 
in 1928 (for 3 months), and in 
1933 (tempy). Was delegate to 
1st and 2nd R. T. Conferences. 
Is a land-holder and interested in 
education. Ad. Hyderabad, 
Dn. 

CH 1 NOY, Sir Raiiimtoola Meher- 
at.i.y, b. 1882. ed: Bombay. A 
leading industrialist. Member, 
Indian Red Cross Society; Council 
of State. Ad. Mehor Buildings, 
Chow patty, Bombay 7. 

CHINOY, Sultan Meherally, 
Sir, Kt., j.p. b. 1885, ed: Bom¬ 
bay, Is member of several hu¬ 
manitarian and child welfare so¬ 
cieties. A pioneer in India in the 
motor car petrol trade and a 
pioneer in wireless telegraphy in 
India on a commercial basis. 
Founder and Director, Indian 
Radio and Cable Communications 
Co. Ltd. Governor, Rotary Inter¬ 
national Dist. 89. Director, Re¬ 
serve Bank of India. Was Mayor 
of Bombay. Is actively connect¬ 
ed with the Indian Red Cross 
Society and also with a number 
of joint-stock companies. Ad. 
'Dilbahar’, Carmichael Rd., Bom¬ 
bay. 

CHITRAL, Mchtar of, Captain H, 
H. Mehtar Mahammad Nasir-ul- 
Mulk, b. 1897, e d: Islamia Col¬ 
lege, Peshawar. Stood first in B. 

A. (Punjab University). Has re¬ 
ceived military training and seen 
active service. The family claims 
descent from Tamerlane. His 
ancestors came from Herat and 
settled in Chitral. Is a progres¬ 
sive ruler, a poet*and an author 
(of a vol. of Persian poems). Re- 
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presented the British Government 
on the Afghan Boundary Commis¬ 
sion. 

CHOPRA, Bt.-Col. Sir R. N., Kt., 
c.i.e., m.a., m.d., (Cantab), m.r. 
c.p. (Lond.) Director, Drug Re¬ 
search Committee; b. 1882; ed. 
Punjab and London & Cambridge, 
joined I. M. S. 1908. Soon made 
his mark as a Prof, in Calcutta 
Med, Coll, and became Director, 
School of Tropical Medicine, Cal. 
( I 935’4 1 )- Has won worldwide 
fame for his medical researches. 
Was Hony. Physician to the King 
1 935 _ 39 - Ad. Srinagar, Kashmir. 
CH UNDER, Nirmal Chunder, 
m.a., b.l.. Solicitor and promi¬ 
nent Congressman; b. 1888; ed: 
Calcutta Univ., Commissioner, 
Cal. Corporation 1915-21. In 
Congress ranks since 1919. Mem¬ 
ber, Bengal Legislative Council 
(Swaraj Party) 1923-26, Indian 
Legislative Assembly (Congress 
Party) 1926-30. Ex-m.l.a. (Cen¬ 
tral). Ad. 23, Wellington Street 
Calcutta. 

CLARKE, Walter Douglas 
Montgomery, j.p., b. 1890; ed: 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. Was 
in the I. A. R. O. Has seen ac¬ 
tive service in the frontier. Was 
in business for several years. Is 
now His Majesty’s Trade Commis¬ 
sioner, Bombay. Ad. 3, Wittet 
Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
CLAYTON, Sir Hugh Byard, 
i.c.s., c.i.e., b. 1 877, ed: Oxford. 
Has served in Bombay Presidency 
in various capacities. Was Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner, and Chair¬ 
man, Haj Enquiry Committee, 
and member, Council of State. 
Chairman, Bom bay-Sind Public 
Services Commission. Ad. Camp¬ 
bell House, Bombay 26. 

COOCH BEHAR, Ruler of, (See 
p. 166). 

COSSIMBAZAIL Maharaja Sris- 
chandra Nandy, m.a., m.l.a., 

(Bengal) is the head of a premier 


zemindar family of Bengal; b. 
1897; ed: Calcutta University 
m.a., 1920; m. Second Rajkumari 
of Dighapatia (Bengal) 1917. 
Ex-Minister, Government of Ben¬ 
gal 1936-41. Presided over 
Inauguration of the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha (Amritsar, 1943), All- 
India Anti-Hindu Code Conference 
(Benares, 1944) etc. He is an all- , 
round sportsman taking particular 
interest in Tennis and Billiards. 
President, K. N. College, Berham- 
pore: Maharaja Manindra Chandra 
College, Calcutta: Bengal Table 
Tennis Association: M. C. G. S. 
Ayurvedic College Calcutta; Life- 
member, Viswa-Bharati, Indian 
Science News Association; Ex- 
President, British Indian Associa¬ 
tion : Bengal Mahajan Sabha; 
Murshidabad Association; Trustee, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad; Vice- 
President, Bengal Lawn Tennis 
Association : Calcutta South Club; 
Member, Bengal National Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce: Bengal Sanskrit 
Association: Asiatic Society of 
Bengal: Royal Agri-Horticultural 
Society of India: Empire Parlia¬ 
mentary Assn; Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council (now Assemb¬ 
ly) since 1924. Pub: “Dasyu- 
Duhita”, * ‘Monopathy'' dramas in 
Bengali, “Rationale of Food 
Crisis", “Bengal's River Prob¬ 
lems" etc., etc. Ad. “Sreepur 
Palace". Cossimbazar Raj. P.O., 
Murshidabad; and “Cossimbazar 
House", 302, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James Henry, b. 1873, 
ed: ^Belfast and Dublin. Art 
Adviser to the Govt: of Travan- 
core, and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Fine Arts, University of 
Travancore. Came to India as 
literary sub-editor New India, 
Madras. Ex-Principal, Theosophi- 
cal College, Madanapalle and of 
Brahmavidya Asram, Adyar. Has 
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lectured throughout the world. 
Pub. 20 books of poetry included 
in Collected Poems (1940); a book 
of drama. The Hound of Uladh 
(1942), also 20 books of prose 
including A Study in Synthesis 
( 1 Q 34 ) and The Faith of the Artist 
{1941). Ad. “Sevashrama", 
Adyar, Madras. 

COUSINS, Mrs. Margaret E., 
Bachelor of Music, Patron, (Ex- 
President), All-India Women’s 


Conference; b. Nov. 7, 1878; m, 
James H. Cousins (1903), ed\ 
Londonderry and Dublin. Foun¬ 
ded Vegetarian Societies, Dublir 
(1904), New York (1931); impri¬ 
soned in England (1910) and Ire¬ 
land (1913) for activities in the 
Woman Suffrage Movement; orga 
nised women's deputation to the 
Hon. E. S. Montagu at Madras 
which made the first demand foi 
franchise for women of India; 
Joint Secretary Women's Indiar 
Association (1920) and Editor, 
Stri Dharma, for some years 
First woman to be Honorary 
Bench Magistrate in India (1923) 
Organised first All-India Women's 
Conference, 1926; elected its Pre¬ 
sident (193^)- Lectured or 
Women in India during a round 
the world tour (1928, 1931-32). 

Imprisoned for a year in India foi 
protesting against Ordinance Rule 
during Civil Disobedience Move 
pent (1932-33). A pianist and was 
influential m raising the academic 
sptus of Music in Indian educa- 

The Awakening oi 
Asian Womanhood; The Music o 
Orient <S Occident; Indian 
Womanhood Today, etc Ad 
Sevashrama, Adyar, Madras 
CURRIE, Douglas Hendrie, c.be 

Arr* 2) ' M c C - (T9I7) ' dx m - C1917), 

Military Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy since 3rd May i 944 . & 

29 May 1892; s. of William Whit¬ 
more Currie, Dover; m. Ig2 i 
Maud Vernon, y. d. of Colonel 


George Wemvss Anson, I.A.; no 
c.; served European War, 1914-18 
in Egypt. Gallipoli, Salonica, 
Palestine, France, and Belgium, 
with City of London Yeomanrv; 
joined 18th, afterwards 19th, 
Lancers (I.A.) 1919; served in 
Afghanistan and N. W. Frontier 
with Alwar Lancers, May-Aug. 
1919; (mentioned in despatches); 
N. W. Frontier (Kharsora Valley) 
1936; GHQ, India, 1939; Brigadier 
Director of Recruiting 1941-44. 
Recr. polo, tennis, golf; Clubs: 
United Service, Cavalry. Ad. 
Viceroy’s House. New Delhi. 

CUTCH, Ruler of, (See p. 166). 

DADABHOY, Sir Manf.ckji 

ByRAMJEE, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E, 
Kt., ll. d.. Bar-at-Law; />. 1865, 
joined Bombav Bar, 1887. Was 
President All-India Industrial 
Conference, Calcutta; Member of 
Viceroy s Legislative Council, 
1908-12, and 1914-17. Was nomi¬ 
nated to the Council of State, of 
which he was President from 1933 
to 1946 when he retired. Was 
member of Round Table Con¬ 
ference, of Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance and 
of Indian Fiscal Commission. 
Governor, Imperial Bank of India 
T 92i-32. Pub. Commentary on 
the Land Laws of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, etc. Ad. Nagpur (C.P.). 

DAGA, Raja Sir Biseser Das, 
k.c.i.e., b. 1887, c d: privately. 

Is a Banker, merchant, and mill- 
owner. Is a big business mag¬ 
nate, and philanthropist. Ad. 
Nagpur (C.P.) and Bikaner (Raj- 
putna). 

DALAL, Sir Ardeshir Rustomji, 
i.c.s. (Ret.), ex-Member, Vice¬ 
roy's Executive Council Planning 
and Development; b. 1884, ed: 
Bombay and Cambridge. After 
retirement became director and 
partner, Messrs. Tata Sons, and 
other well-known concerns. Be¬ 
came member Viceroy's Executive 
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Council, 1944- Ad. Gladhurst, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DALAL, The Hon'ble Manockji 
Nadirsiiaw, m.i.c.e., f.i.a.a., 

f.i.a.s., j.r., b. 1905; ed : Lon¬ 
don. Leader, Independent Party, 
Council of State; member, Central 
Advisory Council, Rly. Board 
1939-40; Executive Committee, 
Delhi University and Supply & 
Munitions Production Consultative 
Committee, Member, Ex. Com¬ 
mittee India Roads & Transport 
Association and is on committee 
of Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay. Chartered civil engineer, 
architect and surveyor. Ad. 41, 
Cuffe Parade, Colaba Reclamation, 
Bombay. 

DALAL, Sir Ratanji Dinshah, 
c.i.e., b. 18—; ed: at Elphinstone 
High Sch., Bombay; L.M. and S. 
Bombay 1894; M.R.C.S. and 
L.R.C.P. London 1895; D.P.H. 
London 1916; M.R.C.P. London 
1931; a M.L.A., India 1930-45 
was Director, Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaum 1923-5; has Kaisar-i- 
Hind silver medal, Silver Jubilee 
medal (1935), and Coronation 
medal (1937); cr. C.I.E. 1936, 
Knt. 1942. Ad. The Fort, Bel¬ 
gaum. M. and S.M. Railway, 
Bombay, India. Belgaum Eng¬ 
lish, Belgaum Paris, and Maha- 
baleshwar Clubs. 

DALMIA, J aid aval, b. 1905, ed: 
privately in Rajputana, Bombay 
and Calcutta. Has visited many 
machinery, paper and cement 
manufacturing centres in Great 
Britain and the continent, study¬ 
ing processes of manufacture 
there. The Dalmia Group of con¬ 
cerns, which includes sugar, 
paper, cement, etc., is mainly 
controlled by him as Managing 
Director. Is a keen social worker 
and philanthropist. Ad. Bharat 
Bldgs. Lahore. 

DALMIA, Seth Ram Krishna, b. 
*893 • Is widely read in Hindu 


philosophy and scriptures. Runs 
a group of factories manufacturing 
cement, paper, sugar and chemi¬ 
cals. Has founded a trust for 
awarding scholarships for scientific 
studies abroad and given away 
millions in charities. Ad. Dalmia- 
nagar, Bihar. 

DAS, The Hon'ble Basanta 
Kumar, b.a., b.l., m.l.a.. Minis¬ 
ter, Assam since 1945; &• *886 * n 
the district of Sylhet; ed: Cal¬ 
cutta, Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court. Joined Bar in 1910, lea¬ 
der, Sylhet Bar, took part in the 
non-co-operation and civil dis¬ 
obedience movements. Swarajist 
Member, Assam Legislative Coun¬ 
cil 1923-36; Congress member, In¬ 
dian Legislative Assembly 1934 - 3 /• 
Was elected several times Presi¬ 
dent of the Sylhet Dist. Congress 
Committee and was Vice-President 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in 1935 - Elected 
Speaker Assam Assembly 1937 - 
Pub. a metric translation of the 
Srimad-Bhagbat Gita. Ad. Chali- 
bundar, Sylhet, Assam. 

DAS, Mukunda Prasad, b. 1883, 
ed: Orissa. A lawyer by profes¬ 
sion. Formerly Speaker, Orissa 
Legislative Assembly. Ad. Bala- 
sore, Orissa. 

DAS, Nabagopal, ph.D. (Econ.) 
Lond., i.e.s.. Regional Director of 
Resettlement and Employment, 
Bengal and Assam, Calcutta; b. 
Feb. 20, 1910, at Dacca, s. of Mr. 
Durgamohan Das; ed: Calcutta 
Univ., b.a., in Economics, Bires- 
war Mitter Gold Medallist, Griffith 
Memorial Prizeman in Arts. Lon¬ 
don School of Economics, London 
University—Ph.D. in Economics; 
m. Uma Gupta 1934. In the I.C.S. 
since 1932. Worked in various 
Bengal districts. Employment 
Adviser, Govt, of Bengal, 1938-40. 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
the Govt, of India, 1941-43. Secre¬ 
tary, Post-War Reconstruction 
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Committee, Govt, of Bengal, 1944- 
45 * Regional Director of Reset¬ 
tlement & Employment, Bengal 
and Assam, since July 1945. p u b t 
Number of Bengali novels and 
books of short stories; a number 
of books on Economics. Life 
Member of the Royal Economic 
Society, London. Ad. C/o Grind- 

lay & Co., Ltd., 6 , Church Lane, 
Calcutta. 

DAS, Pandit Nilkantha, m.a., 
0. 1884 at Sriramchandrapur, 

Sakhigopal, Puri, 5. of Ananda 
Das; Was professor Calcutta 
University (1920); resigned to join 

non-co-operation movement (1921)' 
started national organization and 
a national high school at Sambal- 
pur; rnipnsoned several times for 

?ui, Ca V activities; President. 
Utkal Congress Committee for 
several times. President, Utkal 
All-parties Conference; left Con- 
gress Party in i 9 .,o and joined 
Omgress Nationalist Party; Mem¬ 
ber, Indian Legislative Assembly 
1925-30, resigned to join Satva- 
graha movement, re-elected iq« 
Ld.tor Seba (weekly) and Nab a - 
bharat (monthly) also a daily. Ad 

D 4 a “T/?&A Di V Uri ' ° nS ^- ' 

Mr, UUpta, Kalipada, b.sc 
Education Officer, Indian Educa- 
tion, Uganda, Africa; b. July 

ki rkf r . Lat ^- Kavira j Airit^ 

4 Gupta, Principal, Astanea 

A ^£3 

Churches & Qty "colfegj™^ 
rv, tta w Al 5S lytical and Research 

Ma Ken gadi S ° da C ° y ' Lake 

ya r 9 2 3-28; Kenya 
Education Dept 1928-30; Mem- 

t r Ex - X ^Committee, E. African 
Indian National Congress, Tt 
Secy. Indian Assoc. Nairobi X931; 
Principal H. H. Aga Khan's High 

l Ch h '1 a ,? paIa ' Uganda 193? 
3-Hd. Master, Govt. Indian 
School since Apnl, 1932; King 

George VI Coronation Medallist- 


• Member, Uganda Society A' vari¬ 
ous other educational, social and 
sports associations. Author of 
Notes on Preliminary Physics 

Ad. Kampala, Uganda, Br. East 
Africa. 

DAS GUPTA, Satish Ciiandra, 
one of the greatest pioneers of 
chemical industry in India; b. 
1882. Joined Bengal Chemical & 
Pharm. Wks. Ld. Became Supe¬ 
rintendent; discovered innumer¬ 
able processes, machineries and 
instruments there and helped to 
make the firm the largest in India. 
Renounced his profession and 
joined the Non-co-operation Move¬ 
ment. Led Khadi Movement in 
Bengal. Organised extensive 
flood-relief work in Bengal. Foun- 
ded K J? adi Uratisthan, a Chari- 
?i^ TrUSt for Development of 
Khaddar and Cottage Industries, 
“cted and edited the ccle- 
brated Rashtravani' a political 
weekly. Led Satyagraha Move¬ 
ment in Bengal 1930. Twice im¬ 
prisoned. Released, joined the 
rlarijan movement, Founded the 
Dead Cattle and Cottage Tanning 

, Imprisoned again. 
Released, started relief and re- 
habi Ration work in the famine- 
stricken areas of Bengal. A volu- 
“ s .writer and" creator of 
Gandhi literature in Bengali, Pub. 
Iom e and Village Doctor and 
over 30 other publications in Eng- 

p eD rriu and Hindi - Ad. Khadi 
^Tatrsthan. Sodepur, 24 Pergs. 

DAS GUPTA, Surendra JUth 

& IE r M 'tV PH - D ' ( Cal - 

Hony. D. Litt. 
(Kome), King George V Prof of 

Mental and Moral Science, Cal 

Griffith I887 ' ^lcutS, : 

q Pnzcm * n - ^ Bengal 
Educ. Service as Senior Prof, of 

^? s *. a “d Seng- and later Vice- 
Principal, Chittagong College; 
Lecturer. Cambridge Univ. 1920! 

22, promoted to i.e.s. 1924; Prin- 
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cipal Govt. Sans. Coll., Calcutta 
& Secy., Bengal Sans. Asscn. 
since 1931; Head of the Dept, of 
Sans. Studies, and Senator & 
Syndic. Cal. Univ. for long years; 
f.r.s.l. (Lond.); f.a.s. (Warsaw); 
Member of the Ayurvedic State 
Faculty of Bengal; President, 
International Congress of Bud¬ 
dhism, Benares Session. Re¬ 
presented Cambridge University at 
Inter-Allied Congress of Philo¬ 
sophy, Paris 1921 and Calcutta 
Univ. and Bengal Educational 
Department at International Con¬ 
gress of Phil., Naples 1924 and 
Harvard 1926. Had special invi¬ 
tation to Russia 1925- Delivered . 
Harris Foundation Lectures in 
Chicago and special courses of lec¬ 
tures in New York and many other 
important U.S. cities and Univs. 
1926 and in Rome, Vienna. Ber¬ 
lin, and other important cities on 
the Continent i 935 ' 3 6 - Re_ 
presented India at International 
Congress of Religions, London 
1936 and Paris 1939. Lectured 
on Indian Art and Indian Medi¬ 
cine in Rome, Milan and Warsaw 
and on Psychology at Dr. Jung’s 
Psychological Inst., Zurich i 939 i 
President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress 1932, and Phil. Section 
of Indian Oriental Congress and 
of Bengal Literary Confce. several 
times. Pub. A History of Indian 
Philosophy (5 vols.— Cambridge 
Univ.); A Study of Patanjali; 
Indian Idealism; and 30 other 
titles in Eng. and Beng. on Yoga 
and Vedanta Phil., Tantra, Bud¬ 
dhism, Mysticism, contemporary 
philosophy and religion, literary 
criticism. Ayurveda and poetical 
works etc., 7 other treatises on 
European Idealism, Religion, 
Aesthetics, and Indian Art and 
Literature. Ad. 48/8, Monohar- 
pukur Rd., Kalighat, Calcutta. 

DASH, Arthur Jules, b.a., CXB. 
( x 938 ). Chairman, Public Service 


Commission, Bengal; b. 24th 
April 1887; ed : Worcester Cathe¬ 
dral, King’s School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, m. to Greta 
Brancepeth Wardale in 1922. 
Entered Indian Civil Service in 
1909; served in I.A.R.O. 1915- 
1918: Magistrate and Collector of 
Noakhali, 1919-1921: and of Tip- 
perah 1923-1927: Secretary, 

Department of Education, Govt, 
of Bengal 1928-31: Commissioner 
Chittagong Division I 93 2_ 33 ; of 
Presidency Division I 933 ‘ 3 6: of 
Burdwan Division 1937: of Raj- 
shahi Division 1938-41 and 1942: 
Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal 
1941. Retd, from Indian Civil 
Service in 1942 on appointment as 
Chairman Public Service Commis¬ 
sion Bengal. Ad. Kenmure 
Point, Darjeeling. 

DATTA, Akhil Chandra, Editor- 
in-chief "Jai Hind" evening daily 
of Calcutta. Was Deputy Presi¬ 
dent, Central Assembly, b. 1869, 
ed : Tippera and Calcutta. Prac¬ 
tising since 1897, as an advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, and Senior 
Advocate, Federal Court of India. 
Was in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1916-30. President Ben¬ 
gal Prov. Conference, 1918; Presi¬ 
dent, Bengal & Assam Lawyers’ 
Conference in 1936; President, 
B.P.C.C. 1927-28; Founder-Presi¬ 
dent, Bengal Congress Nationalist 
Party; in 1937 toured extensively 
in Europe addressing important 
big meetings in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, etc., defending 
the Indian Congress standpoint 
with regard to acceptance of 
office. Was jailed in connection 
with Congress activities. Promoter 
of many industrial, ba nkin g and 
insurance concerns; Managing 
Director, Pioneer Bank Ltd. 

DATTA, Kamni Kumar, b.a., 
b.l., m.l-c., b. 1878, ed: Cal¬ 
cutta. Was in Bengal Govt- ser¬ 
vice for a time. Resigned later 
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and became Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court; Leader, Congress 
Party, Bengal Legislative Council; 
member A.-I. C. C., etc. Is a 
well-known lawyer and politician. 
Ad. Comilla. 

DATTA, N., b.a., g.d.a., b. 1892, 
ed : Dacca. Is prominent in Insu¬ 
rance circles in India and has 
helped in the growth of Hindus- 
than Co-operative Insurance So¬ 
ciety, Calcutta of which he is now 
the Secretary. Ad. 38, Hindusthan 
Park, Calcutta. 

DEHLAVI, Sir Ali Mohammed 
Khan, Bar-at-Law., j.p., b. 1875. 
ed : Bombay and London. Was a 
journalist, practised law in Guja¬ 
rat and Sind. Was President, 
Poona Mahoramedan Educational 
Conference and First Educational 
Conference, Konkan. Was Minis¬ 
ter of Palanpur State. Has serv¬ 
ed as Minister for Agriculture, 
Bombay Govt.: President, Bom¬ 
bay Legislative Council; Minister 
for Local Self-Govt., Bombay, 
Ad. Surat. 

DELHI and SIMLA, Archbishop 
of. Most Rev. Sylvester Pat¬ 
rick Mulligan, d.d., b. 1875, 
ed: Cork and Louvain Univ. In 
1937, he was appointed Arch¬ 
bishop of Delhi and Simla. Ad. 
The Cathedral, New Delhi. 

DERBYSHIRE, Sir Harold, m.a., 
ll. b., k.c., m.c., Bar-at-Law. b. 
1886. ed: Cambridge. Served in 
the last Great War; was Hon. 
Major R.A.; Judge of Appeal. 
Isle of Man (U.K.); Chief Justice, 
Calcutta High Court, since 1934. 
Is interested in social welfare 
work. Ad. High Court, Calcutta. 

DESHMUKH, Sir Chintaman 
Dwarkanath, b.a.» (Cantab), 
c.i.E. (i 937 )> Knighted Jan. 1944. 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 
since nth August 1943. b. Jan. 
14, 1896; m. Rosina Silcox, ed: 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay, and 
Jesus Coll., Cambridge, B.A., 

26 


Cambridge in 1917; Entered the 
I.C.S., Nov. 1919; served in the 
C.P. & Berar as Asstt. Commr., 
Under-Secy, to Govt., Dy. Com¬ 
missioner and Settlement Officer 
from 1919 till 1930; one of the 
Secretaries to the 2nd Round 
Table Conference, of 1931; Re¬ 
venue & Financial Secy. Govt, of 
C.P. & Berar, Feb. 1932-April 
1939 ; Jt- Secy. Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health & 
Lands, Officer on Special Duty, 
Finance Dept. Govt, of India and 
Custodian of Enemy Property 
between April 1939 and October 
1939 ; Secy, to the Central Board 
of the Reserve Bank of India, 
Nov. i939-20th Dec. 1941; Dy. 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 
Dec. 1941-Aug. 1943; India’s dele¬ 
gate to the World Monetary Con¬ 
ference, 1944, Governor of the 
International Monetary Fund and 
of the Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development since March 
1946. Hobby, Gardening. Ad. 
Reserve Bank of India, Bombay. 
DESHMUKH, Gopal Vinayak, 

F.R.C.SM.D., (Lond.), L.M. & s. 
(Bomb.), M.L.A., b. 1884, ed: 
Nagpur, Bombay and London. Is 
a well-known surgeon and physi¬ 
cian, Bombay. Was President of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

Is member of Central Legislative 
Assembly from Bombay city. Has 
written on medicine and social re¬ 
form. Ad. Pedder Road, Bom- 
DESHMUKH, P. S., m.a., d. Phil., 
Bar-at-Law, b. 1893; e d: Poona, 
Oxford and Edinburgh. Chairman, 
Shivaji Education Society; former¬ 
ly Minister for Education and Ag¬ 
riculture, C.P.; Chairman, Co¬ 
operative Central Bank. Politi¬ 
cian, Scholar and Social Refor¬ 
mer. Ad. Amraoti, Berar 
DHANDHANIA, K. L. (Kisorilal), 
was Hony. Secretary Sc Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Marwari Chamb. of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta; b. 1913; 5. of 
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Debraj Dhandhania; ed : at 

Vidyasagar College, Cal. Is mem¬ 
ber B.N.R. Local Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, Textile Trade Marks Ad¬ 
visory Committee, Cotton-mill 
owner, Mica mines owner. Ad. 
180, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
DHAR, Ruler of, (see 6. 166). 
DHOLPUR, Ruler of, (see p. 166). 
DHRANGADHRA, H. H. Maha¬ 
raja Maharana of, (see p. 167). 
DIN MOHAMED, Sheikh, Khan 
Bahadur, m.a., ll.b.; b. 1886, 
ed: Lahore. Started law prac¬ 
tice, 1910; was President Muni¬ 
cipal Committee, Gujranwala, for 
many years: Member, Indian 
Delimitation Comte. * 935 ~ 0 ; 
Puisne Judge, High Court Lahore 
since 1937. Ad. High Court, 
Lahore. 

DUTT, Sm. Labanya Prova; ex- 
President, Bengal Prov. Congress 
Committee; b. 1890 at Berhampur 
(Bengal); d. of Hemchandra Roy, 
m. 1899 to Jatindranatb Dutta, 
pleader of Jesore; widowhood at 
23; orthodox Vaishnava; impri¬ 
soned several times for freedom 
movements; Dictator, Bengal 
Prov. Congress Committee 1940; 
elected President (first lady) 
1940-43. Ad. 10, Suburban 
School Road, Calcutta. 

DUTT, Dr. Narendra Nath, m.b.. 
Managing Director of Messrs. 
Bengal Immunity Co., the present 
unique position of which concern 
is mainly due to Dr. Dutt. b. 
Sept. 21, 1884. The first private 
enterprise in deep sea fishing with 
trawler in India was made by him. 
Has established a high English 
school and a first grade college at 
his native village Srikail in Tip- 
perah. Is one of the founders of 
National Bengalee Daily "Jugan- 
tar". Is an out and out natio¬ 
nalist and working hard for the 
development of national industry. 
Ad. Bengal Immunity Co. Ltd., 
Baranagar, 24-Parganas. 


EBRAHIM, Sir Currimbhoy, 3rd 
Baronet, j.p., b. 1903. Is a busi¬ 
ness magnate and philanthropist 
of Bombay. Is a member. Execu¬ 
tive Committee, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber; President of Moslem 
Committee, Bombay; member, All- 
India Moslem League and of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. Is 
interested in Moslem education. 
Ad. Velvedere, Warden Road, 
Bombay. 

EDWARDS, James Fairbrother, 
Rev. b. 1875, English Editor of 
Dnyanodaya and Poet Saints of 
Maharastra series. Ad. Poona. 
ERNAKULAM, Archbishop of, 
(Augustine Kandathill, d.d.,) 
His Grace the Most Rev., Head of 
the Syro-Malabar Ecclesiastical 
Province of Roman Catholics, b. 
Aug. 1874, Chemp, Travancore. 
Studied at Kandy till ordination 
in 1901. Then a parish-priest; 
afterwards Rector of Petit Semi¬ 
nary, and in 1911 Bishop of Arad 
and Co-adjutor with right of suc¬ 
cession to the Vicar Apostolic of 
Emakulam. In 1924, he was 
made Archbishop of Emakulam. 
Title: Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne. Ad. Emakulam. 

FARIDKOT, Rulers of, (See p. 

167)- 0 _ 

FIELD, Lt.-Colonel Sir Donald 
Moyle, kL, c.i.e.. Chief Minister 
Government of Jodhpur; b. 19th 
Nov. 1881; ed: Tonbridge School 
and R. M. C., Sandhurst. In¬ 
dian Army 1900-7, Political De¬ 
partment, Government of India, 
1907-1935. Chief Minister, Jodh¬ 
pur, since 1935, c.i.e., 1935 * 

Knighthood, 1937. Ad. Jodhpur. 

ENGINEER, Sir No shir wan 
Phirozsha, Kt., b. 22 Jan. 1884; 
ed: Elphinstone College Bombay; 
m. Miss Jubar Jamsetji Kanga, 
Additional Judge of the Bombay 
High Court from November 1936 
to October 1938. Advocate- 
General of Bombay from Sept. 
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1942 to March 1945. Advocate- 
General of India since 1st April 
1945. 1, Race Course Road, 

New Delhi. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karam- 
chand, Bar-at-Law, the one man, 
who is most identified with what¬ 
ever is Indian nationalism now. 
Is a stoic denouncer of modem 
life and civilization, much in the 
line of Count Tolstoi, b. 2nd 
October, 1869; ed: Rajkot and 
London. Started practice in 
South Africa. Helped Govt, 
during Boer War, Zulu rebellion, 
and the last Great War. Return¬ 
ing from Africa, set up practice 
in Bombay, which he soon gave 
up. Started Satyagraha cam¬ 
paign. 1918; non-co-operation 
movement, 1920; helped the Ali 
Brothers in their Khilafat Agita¬ 
tion. Was jailed in 1922, but re¬ 
leased in 1924. Became a pro¬ 
minent Congressman, whose words 
became law with millions of In¬ 
dians. Broke the salt laws, 1930. 
Was President, Indian National 
Congress, 1924. Interned 1930, 
released after a few months. Went 
to R. T. Conference, 1931. Signed 
Invin-Gandhi Pact of truce 1931. 
Again jailed. 1932; released next 
year. Over Rajkot atlairs, took 
a ‘fast unto death’ vow at Rajkot, 
1939. Matter compromised by the 
Chief Justice of India. Started 
fresh satyagraha campaign at the 
end of 1940. Though not a mem¬ 
ber, he is practically the head of 
the Congress, refused help to 
Govt, in Second World War, un¬ 
less Congress terms were accepted. 
Was under detention under De¬ 
fence Rules Aug. 1942 to May 
1944. Has started a campaign in 
favour of the Harijans for their 
social and religious uplift. Sup¬ 
ports Wardha Scheme of educa¬ 
tion. Observes silence once a 
week. Is a strict vegetarian. 
Insists on use of khaddar and 


propagates his c hark ha gospel. 
Remaking modern India. Was 
invited to Simla Conference June 
1945. Had discussions with mem¬ 
bers of Cabinet Mission 1946. 
Pub. Has written a number of 
books on politics and sociology. 
His Autobiography Experiments 
with Truth , Young India, Indian 
Home Rule, etc., have gone into 
many editions. Ad. Sevagram 
n£ar Wardha, C.P. 

GANDHI. Devadas Mohandas, b. 
May 22, 1900, in Durban (South 
4 frica), s. of Mahatma Gandhi; 
ed: South Africa and India; ni. 
on ibth June, 1933 Lakshmi, 
daughter of Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chari, Madras leader and former 
Prime Minister. Collaborated with 
his father in his activities since 
1916 and went to prison several 
times in India for political rea¬ 
sons. Assisted on bis father's 
weekly journals Young India 
and Independent , English 
daily of Allahabad. President 
Indian & Eastern Newspaper 
Society, 1943-44 and 19.14-45. 
Now Managing Editor of Hie 
Hindustan Times, New Delhi. 
Ad. Th<* Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi."" 

GANGULEH, Naclndra Nath, m. 
sc.. i’h. i). t c.i.r:., h. 1389, ex- 
Member, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, ed: Cal¬ 
cutta, U.S.A., and London. Was 
member, Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India. Lecturer, 
Agriculture and Rural Economics, 
Calcutta University, 1921-31, 
Has written on agriculture, 
health, constitutional reforms, etc. 
Has started a publishing firm in 
London. 

GENTLE, Sir Frederick Wil¬ 
liam, kt., m.a., Bar-at-Law; b. 
1892; ed: Cambridge. Took 

part in the last Great War. Was 
Recorder of Margate. Judge High 
Court, Madras 1936-41; Judge, 
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High Court, Calcutta from 1941. 
Ad. High Court, Calcutta. 

GERRARD, Charles Robert, 

A.R.C.A., R.O.I., R.B.A., F.R.S.A., 

j.p., ed: London, Paris, Antwerp, 
Italy, where he studied painting. 
Has exhibited in U.K., Canada, 
etc. Is Director of Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Ad. School of 
Art Bungalow, Bombay. 

GHOSE, Hemendra Prasad, au¬ 
thor & journst. editor, ‘Advance’ 
and ‘Matribhumi’, Calcutta, s. of 
Girindra Prasad Ghose; b. 24 
Sept. 1876; vi. Manorama, ed: 
Calcutta Presidency Coll. B.A., 
1899. Member, Institute of Jour¬ 
nalists, Lond. Was a member of 
the Press Deputation to Mesopota¬ 
mia, 1917 and representative of 
the Indian Press of Bengal in the 
Press Delegation to the Western 
Front, 1918. Was Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors' 
Conference Calcutta, 1945, Pub: 
(Eng.) 'Press and Press Laws in 
India', ‘The Famine of 1770'; 
(Bengalee) ‘Bipatnik’, ‘Nagpash’, 
‘Premerjoy’, ‘Zedida’ etc. Ad. 
12/10, Goa Bagan Street, Cal¬ 
cutta, ‘Neladrimilaya’ Basulihahi, 
Puri (Orissa). 

GHOSH, Dr. Sir J. C., Kt., d.sc.. 
Director Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore since August 
1939; b. 14th Sept. 1894, s - °£ 
Late Ram Chandra Ghosh; m. 
Nilima Palit 1922; ed: Presidency 
College, Calcutta; Palit Scholar¬ 
ship and Premchand Roychand 
Studentship, 1918; was in Europe, 
1918-1921; Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Calcutta University, 1915-21; Pro¬ 
fessor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry, Dacca Uni¬ 
versity, 1921-39: Dean of the 
Faculty of Science, Dacca Univer¬ 
sity, 1924-1928; Member, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research 
since 1931; Governing Body, In¬ 
dian Research Fund Association, 


1935-39; Indian National Planning 
Committee since 1938; Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 
since 1940; President, Indian 
Chemical Society, I935"37»‘ 
Chemistry Section of the Indian 
Science Congress, Benares, 1925* 
General President, Indian Science 
Congress, Lahore, 1939; Member, 
Consultative Scientific Committee, 
Govt, of India since 1945. Pub. 


Numerous publications in various 
journals in Europe and in India 
relating to abnormality of strong 
electrolytes, commonly known as 
"Ghosh's Law of Dilution"; 
various problems in photo-che¬ 
mistry; gas reactions, studies on 
fluorescence; studies on vitamin 
C, etc. etc. Ad. Indian Institute 


of Science, Malleswaram, Banga¬ 


lore. 

GHOSH, Tushar Kanti, b. 4th 
October, 1899 s. of late Sisir 
Kumar Ghosh, founder, "Amrita 
Bazar Patrika" and late Srimati 
Kumudini Ghosh; ed: Calcutta, 
Graduate, Calcutta University; 
m. 12th July, 1920, to Bibharani 
Dutt. Starting at the lowest 
rung of the ladder, is now Editor, 
"Amrita Bazar Patrika". Foun¬ 
der of "Jugantar", Bengali daily; 
President, All-India Newspaper 
Editors' Conference; Founder- 
Member, Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society; President, 
Indian Journalists' Association, 
All-India Printers' Conference at 
Poona, All-India Film Journalists' 
Conference at Lahore; Member, 
Empire Press Union; Director, 
United Press of India. Ad. 
Patrika House, Calcutta & 
Allahabad. 

GHUZNAVI, Sir Abdul Halim 
Abul Hossain Khan, ex-M.L.A. 
(Central), Presidant, Indian Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Calcutta; b. 
1876, ed: Calcutta. Was once a 
prominent Congressman. Has 
served on many Govt. Com- 
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mittees. Attended the three R. T. 
Conferences as delegate. Is mem¬ 
ber, Court of Dacca and Aligarh 
Universities. Presided over Mos¬ 
lem Conference, Cawnpore 1929. 
Is a zaminder and merchant. Ad. 
18, Canal Street, Entally, Cal¬ 
cutta. "Shantikunja," Tangail 
(Mymensingh). 

GILDER, Manchersa Dhanjtbhai 
Dorabji, b.a., L.M.s., Bombay, 
m.d. (Lond.), f.r.c.s., b. 1882; 
ed: Bombay, and London, former¬ 
ly Lecturer in Medicine, Seth G. 
S. Medical College, Bombay; 
Hony. Physician, King Edward 
VII Memorial Hospital Bombay. 
Is Minister, Bombay Govt. Has 
written on medicine, Ad. Warden 
Road, Bombay. 

GINWALA, Sir Padamji Pestonji, 
b.a. , Bar-at-Law, b. 1875, ed: 
Ahmedabad and Cambridge, Join¬ 
ed Bar 1899. Was advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma; 
Secy., Legislative Council, 
Burma; President, Rangoon 
Municipal Corporation, member, 
and later President, Indian Tariff 
Board. Delegate to Imperial Con¬ 
ference. R. T. Conference and 
Ottawa Conference. Has large 
commercial interests. Is Director 
of several large industrial con¬ 
cerns. Ad. 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

GODBOLE, Yeshwant, Anant, 
s. a., ll.b. (Cantab), c.s.i., c.i.e., 
i.c.s., Member, Board of Re¬ 
venue, Bihar, since April 1944; b. 
4th Jan. 1889. Joined the i.c.s. 
in 1913; was confirmed as a 
Magte. & Collector in 1928. Has 
worked as manager, Banaili 
Estate; Regr. of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties, Director of Industries, 

B. & O., Chief Secretary to Govt, 
of Bihar, Adviser to the Governor 
of Bihar. Ad. Secretariat, Patna, 
Bihar. 

GOENKA, Rai Bahadur Sir Badri- 
das, Kt., C.I.E. , b.a ., b. 1883; ed: 


. Calcutta. Is a big commercial 
magnate, banker, mill-owner and 
zamindar, Chairman or director of 
many companies British and In¬ 
dian including Imperial Bank: 
Fellow, Univ. of Calcutta; Trus¬ 
tee, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta; 
Cal. Deaf and Dumb School; 
Hony. Presidency Magistrate, Cal¬ 
cutta. Was member Bengal Le¬ 
gislative Council; Sheriff of Cal¬ 
cutta; Municipal Councillor and 
President, Marwari Assocn. Is a 
Trustee, Marwari Hindu Hospital 
and President, Pinjrapole Society. 
Ad. "Goenka House”, 145, 
Muktaram Babu St., Calcutta. 
GOKHALE, Bn alciiandra Kri¬ 
shna, c.s.i., c.i.e.. i.c.s., b. 23rd 
July 1892, s. of Krishnaji Kcshav 
Gokhale; ed: Fergusson College 
Poona, B.A., (Bombay), Wilson 
College Bombay M.A., (Bombay), 
Fitzwilliam Hall Cambridge, B.A., 
(Cantab), m. Chhabutai Oka of 
Akola 6th June 1919. Came out 
to Bihar & Orissa in 1915 in the 
I.C.S. Was Adviser to H.E. the 
Governor of Orissa from 
September 1944 to April 1946. 
Ad: 6. Cantonment Cuttack. 
GONDAL, Ruler of , (See p. 168). 
GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chan¬ 
dra, m.a. (Oxon), b. 1898; was 
Finance Minster Bengal, 1943-45, 
ed: Calcutta, Paris, Oxford. 

Member of Bengal Legislative As¬ 
sembly and Deputy Leader, Ben¬ 
gal Congress Assembly Party, De¬ 
legate to Empire Parliamentary 
Association, Canada, 1928. A big 
landholder Ad. Rainey Park, Bal- 
lygunge. Cal.; The Raj Baree, 
Seram pore. 

GOVINDOSS, Chathoorbhqoja- 
doss, Diwan Behadur, Ex-m.l.c. 
b. 20 Feb. 1887; leading Indian 
Merchant and Banker in Madras, 
senior partner of Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss Khoosaldoss and Sons; 
Sheriff of Madras, 1914; Present- 
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ed a statue of late H. M. King 
George V to Madras city; a foun¬ 
der of the Southern India Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce; Vice-President 
of the S. P. C. A.; was Trustee 
of the Madras Port for 15 years; 
President, Hindu Central Com¬ 
mittee; Member, Local Board of 
the Reserve Bank of India, Ma¬ 
dras. Member, Board of Studies, 
University of Madras. Ad. 459, 
Mint Street, Park Town, Madras. 
GOUR. Sir Haris ixgh, m.a., ll. 

d., D.C.L., d. Litt., Bar-at-Law, 
social reformer, b. 1872; ed: Nag¬ 
pur and Cambridge. Was Mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Legislative As¬ 
sembly; President, Nagpur Muni¬ 
cipal Committee; delegate to Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, 1933; 
Vice-Chancellor, Delhi Univ. In 
1946 donated Rs. 20 lakhs for the 
foundation of a new university in 
Saugor and organised its founda¬ 
tion. Pub. Penal Law of British 
India, Hindu Code, The Law of 
Transfer in British India, The 
Spirit of Buddhism, etc. Ad. 
Saugor, C.P. 

GUPTA, Deshbandhu. Lala, ex- 
m.l.a. (Congress) Punjab, 
Managing Director of the "Daily 
Tej", Delhi, the oldest and lead¬ 
ing Urdu daily and "The Illus¬ 
trated Tej Weekly", founded by 
Late Swami Shraddhananda, 6. 
June 1901. An old and prominent 
Congress leader of Delhi. He has 
been taking active part in politi¬ 
cal and social activities since 
1920. He has been to jail seven 
times during the last 25 years for 
his political convictions. He was 
released last in February 1945 
after 2^ years detention under 
D.I.R. 26. His record of work in 
the Punjab Assembly is very 
brilliant. He is a member of the 
Central Press Advisory Committee 
of the All India Editors Con¬ 
ference. He has also greatly con¬ 
tributed to the civic life of Delhi 


as the Deputy Leader of the Con¬ 
gress Municipal Party since 1925. 
Ad. Burn Bastion Road, Delhi. 
GUPTA, Ghanshyam Sing, b.sc., 
ll.b., b. 1886; ed: Jubbulpur and 
Allahabad. A leading Congress¬ 
man. Was member, A.I.C.C., 
1921-36; Member, C.P. Legislative 
Council and Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion; m.l.a. (Central); President, 
Arya Samaj of C.P. and Berar. 
Was President, International 
Aryan League and successfully 
conducted the Arya Samaj Satya- 
graha for religious liberty in 
Hyderabad State. Is now Speaker, 
C.P. Legislative Assembly for the 
second time. Ad. Drug, C.P. 
GUPTA, Mrs. Premlata. b.a. 
(Nagpur), b.a. (Hons. London), b. 
1915; m. Mr. L. N. Gupta, b.sc., 
h.c.s. (1933), ed: at Mahila 
Vidyalay Lucknow and School of 
Oriental Studies, Lond. Active 
worker of the All-India Women s 
Conference; member of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee; President, Mahila 
Navajivan Mandal & Pathshala. 
Secretary, Hyderabad Fellowship. 
Writes articles for' English & 
Hindi journals. Ad. Jubilee 
Hills, Hyderabad (Dec.). 

GUPTA, Satyendra Nath, b.a., 
c.i.E., i.c.s., b. 1895, ed: London 
and Cambridge. Joined i.c.s. 
1913. Was Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor Bengal. Deputy Trade Com¬ 
missioner, Hamburg, I 93 I_ 37 - 
Collector of Customs, Bombay. 
At present Collector of Customs, 
Karachi. Ad. Custom House, 
Karachi, Sind. 

GWALIOR, Ruler of (See p. 169). 
GWYER, Sm Maurice, k.c.b., k. 
c.s.i., d.c.l., ll.d. (Hon.); b. 
1878. ed: Oxford. Was Legal 
Adviser, Ministry of Shipping and 
Ministry of Health; First Parlia- 
mentry Counsel to Treasury and 
Chief Justice of India till 1943 ^ J 9 
Vice-Chancellor, Delhi Univ. Ad- 
Delhi University. 
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HABIBULLAH, Nawab Sir Moha¬ 
mad, Sahib Bahadur, Khan Baha¬ 
dur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., LL.D., b. 

1869. ed: Saidapet. Joined Bar. 
1888; was Chairman of Municipal 
Council of Taluk Board and Dist. 
Board; m.l.c. Madras, 1909-12. 
Commissioner, Madras Corpora¬ 
tion; was member, Royal Com¬ 
mission on Superior Civil Service 
in India; member, Exec. Council 
Madras; member, Viceroy's 
Council, 1925-30; Leader, Indian 
Delegation to South Africa 1926-7; 
Leader, Indian Delegation to 
League of Nations 1929. Dewan of 
Travancore 1934-6. Ad. Worli, 
Bombay. 

HAKSAR, Kailas Narain, Col. 
Sir, Kt., B.A., C.I.E., ll.d., b. 
1878; ed: Gwalior and Allahabad. 
Was honorary Professor of His¬ 
tory and Philosophy. Private 
Secretary to Maharaja Scindia, 
1903-12; is Colonel, Gwalior Army. 
Was senior member. Board of 
Revenue, 1904-14; went as dele¬ 
gate to two R. T. Conferences; 
Political Member, Gwalior Durbar, 
1912-37; Prime Minister, Bikaner 
State, 1938-39- Was Prime 
Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Author of several books on 
politics. 

HALDAR, Asit Kumar, b. Cal. 
10th Sept. 1890. Famous artist. 
Copied Ajanta frescoes (1909-10), 
Jogimara Cave painting (1914), 
Bagh Cave Paintings (1922). 
Worked as Principal, Kalabhavan, 
Santiniketan (1919-22). Principal 
Maharaja School of Arts, Jaipur 
(1924) and retired Principal, 
Govt. School of Arts and Crafts, 
Lucknow. Obtained Adhar 
Mukherjee Lectureship, Calcutta 
University; made Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts, London. 
Pub. Art and Tradition, Illustrat¬ 
ed Omar Khyyam, Khyyalia, 
Ajanta (in Bengali) Gagh Cave 
and Ramgarh (in Bengali) and 


many Bengali dramas and books 
for children. 

HANWANT Singh Sahib, Maha- 
raj Kumar Shri, Heir-apparent of 
Jodhpur. Son of present Ruler of 
Jodhpur State, b. 16th July 1923. 
HAQUE, Sir M. Azizul, Kt., 
c.i.e., D.Litt., Member, Viceroy's 
Executive Council (Commerce) 
r 943*4h; b. 1892. ed: Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Joined Krish- 
nagar Bar, and rose to be the 
Public Prosecutor. Was Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council and 
Minister of Education 1934-37; 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univ. 
1938; Member, Indian Franchise 
Committee; Speaker, Bengal As¬ 
sembly, 1937-4 2 - Indian High 
Commissioner, London, 1942-43. 
HARBANS Singh Brar, Sirdar, 
Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice and 
J udicial Minister, Malcrkotla 
State, and a big landowner in 
Punjab; b. 1905; ed: Lahore, 
Edinburgh, London; m. Jaswant 
Kaur, m.r.a.s., f.r.g.s. Was 
President, Khalsa Association 
(London); member, D. B., Feroze- 
pore; elected member, Indian Le¬ 
gislative Assembly, Chairman of 
several Boards and member of 
some Government of India Com¬ 
mittees, and Court of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity; apptd. Judge, High 
Court, Patiala State, 1932. 

HASAN, Dr. Mahmood, m.a., b.l., 
(Cal), m.a. & D.phil. (Oxon.), 
Barrister-at-Law, b. March. 1898; 
ed: M.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Ox¬ 
ford, London and Paris; m. Miss 
I. F. Khoda Bakhsh of Lahore. 
Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University; 
Fellow, Calcutta University; 
Member. Aligarh Muslim Univ. 
Court; Chairman, Board of Inter¬ 
mediate and Secondary Education, 
Dacca. Ad. Vice-Chancellor's 
House, Ramna, Dacca. 

HASHEMY, Syed Jalaluddin, b. 
2nd Jan. 1894. -s. of late Moulvi 
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Syed Alam Shah, ed: Ripon Col¬ 
lege, Cal. Univ. wounded in tiger- 
hunting excursion in Oct. 1918. 
Joined non-co-operation move¬ 
ment in 1920; convicted on 
charges of sedition at Jessore in 
1921 and at Dinajpur in 1926, 
Elected member of Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council in 1928. Took part 
in Civil Disobedience movement 
and convicted on four occasions 
since 1932; unseated from the 
Bengal Legislative Council by Sir 
Stanley Jackson, the then Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal. Re-elected mem¬ 
ber of Bengal Legislative Assemb¬ 
ly in 1937 and elected its Deputy 
Speaker in 1941- Was a member 
of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee up to 1937 * Was Council¬ 
lor, Calcutta Corporation 1936-40. 
Ad. P2, Suhrawardy Avenue, 
Park Circus, Calcutta. 

HAITIAN GAD I, Sankar Rau, 
b.a., c.i.e., b. 1887, ed: Madras; 
joined Govt, of India Audit Dept., 
Became Under-Secy, to Govt, of 
India. Dy. Controller, Bombay 
Currency, 1931, and Controller, 
1935. President, Karnatak Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay, I 937 ~ 3 8 ; and , oi 
Bombay Homceo Medical Associa¬ 
tion, 1937-38; Pub. Indian 
Thought in Shelley and Tennyson , 
etc. Ad. 2, Laburnum Road, 

HAYLES, Alfred Arthur, b. 
1887. Is a well-known journalist. 
Edits The Mail. Pub. Ten Thou¬ 
sand Miles in Africa, etc. Ad. 
Sunnyside, White’s Road, Madras. 

HERAS, Henry, s.j., m.a.. Direc¬ 
tor of Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay; Professor of Indian His¬ 
tory and Ancient Indian Culture, 
University of Bombay; Member of 
the Indian Historical Records 
Commission; Member of the Inter¬ 
national Committee of Historical 
Sciences; and Academia Espanola 
de la Historia, Madrid; Awarded 
the Gold Cross of Merit by the Re¬ 


public of Poland, and the Decora¬ 
tion of Learning (II class) by the 
King of Afghanistan, b. Sept, n, 
1888; ed: at Barcelona and at 
Gleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. Ad. St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay. 
HIDAYATULLA, Sir Ghulam 
Hussain, Kt., k.c.s.i., m.l.a.. 

Premier of Sind; was for some 
time Minister in charge of Law 
and Order; b. 1879; ed: Karachi. 
Member old Bom. Council, 1912; 
Minister, Bom. 1921-28; Member, 
Executive Council, Bombay, 
1928-34. Attended the R. T. 
Conference (twice). Was also Pre¬ 
mier of Sind in 1937- 

Seafield Road, Karachi. 

HOGG, Sir Gilbert Pictairn, Kt., 
m.a., k.c.s.i., i.c.s., b. 1884; ed: 
Glasgow. Joined i.c.s., 19°/' 

Served in various capacities in 
Bengal. Was Commissioner of 
Excise and Salt; Director of In¬ 
dustries; Secretary, Govt, of Ben¬ 
gal, 1928, and Chief Secretary, 
1933 and was Secretary, Home 
Dept., Government of Bengal. 
HOME, Amal (Chandra), Editor. 
“Cal. Municipal Gazette" b. 1894. 
m. Ila Sarkar, daughter of the late 
Dr. B. B. Sarkar and grand¬ 
daughter of the late Pandit Siva- 
nath Sastri. Educated. Calcutta 
University; served apprenticeship 
in Journalism, on the Modern 
Review and The Bengali. Assis¬ 
tant Editor, "The Punjabee," 
Lahore (1917-18); Senior Assistant 
Editor, "The Tribune" Lahore 
(1918-20); Acted as Editor of the 
“Tribune" during the Punjab Dis¬ 
turbances of 1919 when the Edi¬ 
tor the late Kalinath Ray was im¬ 
prisoned; later joined "The Inde¬ 
pendent" of Allahabad as Assis¬ 
tant Editor (1920-21); Asst. Edi¬ 
tor, "The Indian Daily News’ of 
Calcutta (1921-24). Appointed 
Editor of "The Municipal 
Gazette” in 1924- Organized the 
first All-India Social Service Con- 
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ference in Calcutta with M. K. 
Gandhi as President, 1917; plan¬ 
ned and organized the Tagore 
Septuagenary (Rabin dr a Jay anti) 
in Calcutta 1931; presided over the 
Education Section of the first All- 
India Local Self-Government Con¬ 
ference at Delhi in 1936. Publica¬ 
tions'. : "Twelve Portraits" (1916); 
"Rammohun Roy: The Man And 
His Work’’ (1938); "Some As¬ 
pects of Modern Journalism in 
India" (1935). Ad. Central Muni¬ 
cipal Office, Calcutta. 
HORNIMAN, Benjamin Guy, b. 
1873, ed : England. Has been 
connected with journalism for over 
50 years. Was on the staff of the 
Calcutta Statesman and founded 
Bombay Chronicle and Bombay 
Sentinel. Takes active part in 
Indian politics. President. Journa¬ 
lists' Association of India. Ad. 
Worli, Bombay. 

HORWILL, Lionel Clifford 
b.sc., a.r.c.sc., Bar-at-Law., 
i.c.s., b. 1890, ed: London and 
Oxford. Joined i.c.s., 1915; Serv¬ 
ed in India and Mesopotamia, 
1916-19. Was Asst. Commissioner, 
Vizagapatam Agencies 1919-24. Is 
Judge High Court, Madras. Ad. 
The Madras Club, Madras. 
HUBBACK, George Clay, Right 
Rev. d.d., b.sc., b. 1882. ed: 
Liverpool. Was an Engineer, 
1902-8. Became a priest later. 
Bishop of Assam 1924-45; Bishop 
of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 
India, Burma and Ceylon since 
1945 - Ad. Bishop’s House, Cal. 
HUPPERTS, Albert Henri Er- 
nest. Consul General for Belgium 
in Calcutta since October 1945, 
Knight of the Order-of the Crown 
(Belgium); b. 23rd of Sept. 1911. 

Consular and Economic degree_ 

Antwerp, London School of Eco¬ 
nomics and Political Science 
Academy for International Law 
The Hague; Univer. Hamburg* 
m. to Claude Verlomme Entered 


Belgian Foreign Office April 1935. 
Secretary to Belgian Legations in 
Riga Jan. 1937, Warsaw August 
1938 to Oct. 1939. Belgian Em¬ 
bassy Berlin October 1939 to May 
1940. Consul General in Lille 
(France) October 1944. Ad. 
24/1 A, Alipore Road, Calcutta. 
HUQ, Abul Kasem Fazlul, 
m.a., b.l., m.l.a., Ex-Chief 

Minister, Bengal; b. 1873; ed: 
Calcutta. Started as Professor, 
Raj Chandra College. Edited two 
journals. Joined Govt. Service; 
Dy. Mag.-Coll. 1906; Asst. Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Dept., Bengal; 
Assam, Bihar, 1908-12. Resigned 
Govt, service and joined Bar. 
Elected member, Bengal Legisla¬ 
ture 1913-35; Central Legislature 
I 935 _ 7 i Bengal’s Education Minis¬ 
ter 1924; was President, All-India 
Muslim League; Gen. Secy., In¬ 
dian National Congress, 1918. 
Delegate to two R. T. Con¬ 
ferences. Founder and President, 
Krishak Praja Party from 1937 to 
1946 when he rejoined the Mus¬ 
lim League. Was Mayor of 
Calcutta, i 935 - 3 b. Premier, Ben¬ 
gal, continuously since 1937. Re¬ 
signed premiership in March 1943. 
Ad. 88/2, Jhautola Road, Cal- 
IIYDARI, Sir Mahamad Saleh 

AkBAR, B.A., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

b. 1894. e d: Bombay and Oxford. 
Secy., Govt, of India, Indust. 
Dept.; Secy., Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research: Agent to 
Govt, of India in Ceylon; Jt. 
Secy, to Indian States Delegation 
to R. T. Conference 1931; Secv. 
to Govt, of India, Labour Dept.; 
Representative of India, Eastern 
Group Supply Council 1941. Mem¬ 
ber Viceroy's Executive Council 
(Caretaker Govt.) 1946. Ad. 8, 
King George's Avenue, New 
Delhi, and Greenwood Court 
Simla. 

HYDERABAD & BERAR, Ruler 
of, (See p. 170). 
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HYDERABAD, Heir Apparent 
of. His Highness General Wala- 
shan Nawab Sir Mir Himayat Ali 
Khan Azam Jah Bahadur, g.c.i.e., 
g.b.e., Prince of Berar, b. 1907; 
ed: Hyderabad. Has received 
good military training, is a fine 
sportsman and hunter and is a 
keen polo player. Has travelled 
widely. His Majesty the King 
Emperor has conferred on him the 
hereditary title of “Prince of 
Berar" by virtue of Berar agree¬ 
ment of 1936. Was awarded 
G.B.E. in January 1943 an . d 
G.C.I.E.- in January 1946. His 

Highness is Commander-in-Chief 
of the State Forces and has taken 
pains to improve the conditions 
and efficiency of the army. Is 
interested in rural uplift work and 
education. By his sympathy 
towards the subjects of the State, 
he has endeared himself to all 

placepe 

IDAR, Ruler of. (See p. 170). 

INDORE, Ruler of, (See p. 171). 

ISWAR SARAN, Munshi, b.a., 
(Allahabad), Advocate Allahabad 
High Court, b. 26 August 1874, 
m. Srimati Mukhrani Devi. Mem¬ 
ber, first and third Legisl. As¬ 
sembly: and also from January 
1935 to March i 935 > member of 
the Court of Allahabad Univ. 
and of the Court and Council of 
the Benares Hindu Univ., Presi¬ 
dent Kavastha-Pathshala, Alla¬ 
habad 1925-29: sometime Mem¬ 
ber A.-I.C.C.; was President, 
U.P. Political and Social Conf.: 
connected with many Allahabad 
social institutions; President Alla¬ 
habad Harijan Sewak Sangh and 
founder of Allahabad Harijan 
Ashram; visited Europe 4 times; 
is a writer and speaker. Ad. 6, 
Edmonstone Road, Allahabad, 
UP. 

ISMAIL, Sir Mirza M., at present 

•President, H.E.H. The Nizam's 
Executive Council, Hyderabad 


(Dn.). Was prime Minister of 
Jaipur State, b. October 23, 1883. 
in Bangalore, son of Aga Jan; ed ; 
Madras University, receiving b.a., 
degree; m. Zeebanda Begam, and 
they have one son and two daugh¬ 
ters. Was Assistant Secretary to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore in 
1908, and Huzur Secretary to His 
Highness in 1914- In 1922 he 
became Private Secretary to the 
Maharaja, and from 1926 to 1941 
served as Dewan of Mysore. He 
was invited to the Round Table 
Conference in 1930 as a Delegate 
from South Indian States and in 
193 r as Delegate of Mysore, 
Jodhpur and Jaipur. He was dele¬ 
gate to the Third Round Table 
Conference, 1932. and the Joint 
Select Committee, 1933 - r 937 

he was Leader of the Indian Dele¬ 
gation to the Inter-Govemmenfal 
Conference of Far Eastern Coun¬ 
tries on Rural Hygiene held at 
Bandoeng. Java. Has been Prime 
Minister of Jaipur, 1942 to 1946- 
Created Amin TJl-Mulk, k.c.i.e., 
in 1936; Kt. in 1930; c.i.e., in 

1924; o.b.e. in 1923; and c. st. 
J. of Jerusalem in 1937 - His 
interest is in horticulture and 
Town Planning. Ad. Hyderabad, 
India. 

JADHAV, Bhaskarrao Vithoji- 
rao, m.a., ll.b., b. 1867; ed: at 
Bombay. Was Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, Bombav Government; later. 
Minister, Agriculture. Elected 
Member, Central Legislative As¬ 
sembly. Delegate, R. T. Con¬ 
ference (1930-31). Connected with 
several business concerns. Reve¬ 
nue member of the Regency Coun¬ 
cil of Kolhapur. Ad. Sbahupuri, 
Kolhapur, Dadar, Bombay 14. 

JAIN, Santiprasad, b.sc., b. 1912, 
ed : Benares and Agra. A good 
scholar of Jain theology. Is as¬ 
sociated with the companies of the 
Dalmia group. Has made elabo¬ 
rate studies of Economics, 
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Finance and Statistics. Interested 
in social welfare. Ad. Dalmia- 
nagar (Bihar). 

JAIPRAKASH Narain. Organized 
the Congress Socialist Party; be¬ 
longs to Saran, Bihar. Had been 
to the United States 1922-30, 
studying at five universities. Put 
in charge of the Labour Depart¬ 
ment of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, 1931. Organised August 
1942 Revolution, suffered im¬ 
prisonment, made good his es¬ 
cape from jail. Released 1946. 
Member, Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee 1946. 

JAIPUR, Ruler of, (See p. 171). 
JAIPURIA, Seth Mungturam, 
m.l.c.. Bengal, Mill-Owner, Mer¬ 
chant, Financier, and Zamindar; 
b . 1900, s. of late Seth Anandram 
Jaipuria of Nawalgarh (Jaipur); 
Director and Managing Director of 
about 30 Industrial concerns; 
owns cotton mills, sugar mills. 
Silk weaving Factory, China clay 
mines; Oil Mills, Dal Mills, Rice 
Mills; Member, Committee of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta; Indian Sugar Mills Asso¬ 
ciation. Is responsible for the 
founding and maintenance of a 
large number of educational Insti¬ 
tutions in various parts of the 
country and a Free Eye Hospital 
at Nawalgarh in memory of his 
father. Interested in industrial- 
development and social reforms. 
Ad. "Jaipuria House", 51, Vive- 
kananda Road, Calcutta. 

JALAN, Iswar Das, m.a., b.l., 

Attomey-at-Law, m.l.a., Vice- 
President, All-India Marwari Fe¬ 
deration and Solicitor-Partner, 
Khaitan & Co. Calcutta, b. 1895; 
ed. Muzaffarpur and Calcutta. 
Was member Calcutta Corporation 
(1927-30), Member, Bengal Le¬ 
gislative Assembly since 1938. 
Ad. 47, Zakariah St., Calcutta. 
JAMES. Sir Frederick Ernest, 
Kt., m.a,, o.b.e.. Controller of 


Coffee, India, b. 1891. War Ser¬ 
vice 1914-20. Genl. Secy., 
Y.M.C.A., Calcutta 1920; Mem¬ 
ber, Bengal Legislative Council 
1924-29; Pol. Secy., U.P.A.S.I. 
1929-32; Member, Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Council, Madras Corporation, 
Senate of Madras Univ., Madras 
Retrenchment Comte. 1931, 
Madras Franchise Comte, and 
P.W.D. Reorganisation Comte. 
1932; m.l.a. (Central) from 1932. 
Whip of European Group 1932-7; 
Chief Witness for European As- 
socn. before Joint Parliamentary 
Select Comt. 1933; Member, 
Standing Emigration and Ry. 
Finance Comtes. Founder of In¬ 
dian Institute of International 
Affairs; 1st Governor of Rotary 
Clubs in India, Burma & Ceylon. 
Ad. New Delhi. 

JAMMU and KASHMIR, Ruler of 
(See p. 172). 

JASANI, Chaturbiiuj Vitiialdas, 
m.l.a. (C.P.), b. 1900. Was 
Vice-Chairman, Gondia Local 
Board, President. Gondia Muni¬ 
cipality, of C.P. Marathi Harijan 
Sevak Sangha and of Bhandara 
Dt. Harijan Sevak Sangha. Is 
member, A.-I. C. C., Chairman, 
Bhandara Dist. Council; Vice- 
President, Nagpur Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee. Took leading 
part in civil disobedience move¬ 
ment. Detained for nearly 3 years. 
Released 21-7-45. Re-elected to 
Prov. Assemb. 1945. Ad. Gondia, 
B.-N. Ry., (C.P.). 

JAYAKAR, Rt. Hon. Mukijnd 
Ram Rao, p.c., m.a., d.c.l., ll. 
d., Bar-at-Law, ed : Bombay and 
London; joined Bombay High 
Court. Was Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council and led Swaraj 
Party. Left Congress later. Was 
m.l.a.; led Nationalist Party. 
Delegate to R.T.C. Appointed 
Judge, Federal Court of India 
(1937). Was member of Judicial 
Committee, Privy Council, Lon- 
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don. Member, Constituent As¬ 
sembly. 

JEHANGIRABAD, Maharaja Sir 
Mohammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, 
k.c.i.e., Kt., c.s.i., b . 1886, ed : 
Colvin Taluqdars' College and pri¬ 
vately. Is Fellow of Aligarh and 
Lucknow Universities; member, 
Legislative Assembly, U.P. till 
1945. Has given away large sums 
in charities. Is connected with 
several public insts. Is a polo and 
tennis player of note. Life Vice 
Patron of Red Cross Society. Ad. 
Jehangirabad Palace, Lucknow. 
JENKINS, H. E., Sir Evans 
Meredith, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., 

i.c.s.. Governor of the Punjab 
since April 8, 1946. b . 1896; ed : 
Oxford; served as Chief Com. 
Delhi, Secretary to Govt, of India 
Supply Deptt. and Secretary to 
the Governor General (Personal). 
Ad. Governor’s Camp, Punjab. 

JHA, AMARNATH, M.A., F.R.S.L., 

Hon. d. Litt., Vice-Chancellor, 
Allahabad University; Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Poetry Society; President, 
All-India Educational Conference; 
President, All-India Lawn Tennis 
Assocn. and Allahabad Gym¬ 
khana; is a scholar in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Urdu and Bengali. Ad. 
Allahabad University, Allahabad. 
JHAJHARIA, HARr Krishna, mer¬ 
chant and Zemindar; b. 1912 : 
Vice-President, Marwari Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta; ed: Calcutta; ex- 
Member, B.-N. Rly. Local Advi¬ 
sory Cmte. Is connected with 
several educational, social and 
charitable institutions. Ad. Jba- 
jharia House, 174B, Cross St., 
Calcutta. 


Congress but later left it and 
became prominently associated 
with the Muslim League of which 
he is the President. Was delegate 
to R. T. Conference. Is Mem¬ 
ber, Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Invitee to Simla Conference 1945 
and to Cabinet Mission discus¬ 
sions 1946. Member, Constituent 
Assembly. Ad. Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JODHPUR (Mar war). Ruler of, 
(See p. 173). 

JONES, Sir Tracy French 

Gavin, Kt., b . 1872. Trained as 
Mining and Mech. Engineer 

(U.K.). Was member, Central 

Legislative Assembly and of U.P. 
Legislative Council; delegate R.T. 
Conference (twice); President, 
Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce (several years); President, 
European Association (U.P.). 
Knighted 1936. Is prominently 
connected with business concerns 
in Cawnpore and elsewhere. Ad. 
Cawnpore Club, Cawnpore (U.P.). 
JOSHI, Sir Morpanth Viswanath, 
b.a., ll.b., k.c.i.e., b. 1861. ed: 
Poona and Bombay, m. at 
Satara the daughter of Mr. G. R. 
Abhayankar; Practised as Lawyer 
in Berar Judicial Commissioner's 
Court and the Nagpur High Court 
from 1884 to 1920. From 1920 
to 1925 was Home Member to 
C.P. Govt., later practised law 
till 1937 when he retired from the 
profession. Knighted in 1923, 
k.c.i.e., in 1926 and ll.d. of 
Nagpur University in 1940; takes 
interest in politics, being a liberal, 
and in all progressive public 
affairs. Ad. Amraoti, C.P. 


JINN AH, Mahomed Ali, Bar-at- 
Law; President All-India Muslim 
League, b. Dec. 25, 1876, ed: 
Karachi and London. Was for 
some time Secretary of an Asso¬ 
ciation of which Dadabhoy Naoroji 
was the President. Was con 
nected with the Indian National 


JOSHI, N A RAY AN MaLHAR, B.A., 

m.l.a., j.p., b. 1879; ed: Poona. 
Joined Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society, 1909 but resigned in 1940. 
Secy., Bombay Social Service 
League. Some time Secy, of 
Presidency Social Reform Assoc, 
and of West India National 
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Liberal Assoc.; some time mem¬ 
ber of the Legislative Assembly- 
in interests of labour 1920-45. 
Delegate to R. T. Conference 
thrice. Was elected member of 
the Governing body of I.L.O., 
Geneva twice. Is a Kaiser-i-Hind 
medallist. Was awarded c.i.e. in 
19 21 but declined. Ad. Servants 
of India Society, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay 4. 

JOSHI, P. C., m.a., ll.b.. General 
Secretary, Communist Party of 
India, b. 1907, s. of H. N. Joshi; 
ed: Allahabad. Joined the Com¬ 
munist movement while at college. 
Arrested in the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case, March 1929 and convicted 
for 5 years. On coming out work¬ 
ed as Party Organiser for the 
United Provinces. Convicted for 


2 years in 1934 for preaching 
sedition and class hatred during a 
strike. Became Secretary of the 
Party on coming out and ran its 
underground centre. His party 
won practical and not formal 
legality with the coming of Con¬ 
gress Ministries. Edited its 
Weekly organ "The National 
Front ’ from February 1938. 
Went underground with the out 
break of the War. Came out in 
June 1942 after the withdrawal of 
the warrant and started the Party 
Organ, •'People's War” in 5 Ian- 
guages. Pub . Forward to Freedont 
Communist Repty to Congress 
Working Committee’s Charges, 
For the Fust Bid for Power etc. 
Ad. Central Headquarters, Com¬ 
munist Party of India, R a i 

Bhawan, Sandhurst Road, Bom¬ 
bay 4. 

J ™) AGADH ' Ruler ° f * (Sce P- 


JUNG Bahadur Rana, Col. Shre 
Govmda Shum Shere, b. 1907 5 
of the late General Pratap Shun 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, anc 
grand s. of the late Maharaja Si; 
Bir Shum Shere Jung Bahadui 


Rana, Prime Minister. Nepal, ed: 
privately at St. Joseph’s College, 
Calcutta, underwent military 
training and was Governor of 
Palpa, W. Nepal, for some time 
Was awarded medal by Nepal 
Government for meritorious ser¬ 
vices in connection with earth¬ 
quake relief work. Is a prominent 
sportsman and patron of the Turf. 
Made a princely donation for the 
construction of Brabourne Park, 
Darjeeling, and for erection 
therein of the statue of his father. 
Ad. Phora Durbar, Nepal; Rock- 
wood Estate. Darjeeling. 

JW-’ALA Prasad, m.a., ph.n., b. 
1890, ed: Agra and Cambridge. 
Was Prof. St. John's College, 
Agra. Is Head of Philosophy 
Dept., Nagpur University and 
Principal, Shri Shivaji College, 
Amraoti. Has written on logic, 
philosophy, history, etc. Ad. 

Shri Shivaji College, Amraoti 
(Berar). 

KAJI, Dewam Bahadur Hiralal 
Lallbhai, m.a., b.sc.. Advocate, 


-'•» r . o . Zi ., r.K.b.A., I.E.S. 

(Retd ), j.p., Kaiser-i-Hind Medal¬ 
list II Class (1900); formerly 
Principal and Professor of Econo¬ 
mics, Gujarat College, Ahmeda- 
bad; formerly. Professor, Syden¬ 
ham College of Commerce and 
Economics, Bombay; b. April 10, 
1886. bellow, Bombay University. 
Chairman, Academic Council, In¬ 
dian Women’s University; member 
Board of Studies in Commerce, 
Andhra University; Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. All-India Co-operative 
Institutes Association. Founder 
Chairman, Academic Council In- 
tive Insurance Society frgio-,c) 

Ad. Ridge Road, Malabar Hill 
Bombay. 

£^£ T \r RuIer of ’ (See P- j 74 ). 
KALE, \ aman Govinda, BA b 

1876, ed: Poona. Was’ Prof’ 

Fergusson College and is a well- 

known speaker. Was member. 
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Council of State, Indian Tariff 
Board, and Fellow, Bombay Univ. 
Has written on industrial ' and 
economic problems, currency, pub¬ 
lic administration, constitutional 
reforms, etc., edits Artha, a 
Marathi weekly. Ad. “Durgadbi- 
vasa”, Poona No. 4. 

KANIKA, Sir Rajendra Narayan 
Bhanja Deo, Raja Bahadur of, 
o.b.e., b. 1881, ed: Cuttack. Was 
member, Bihar Legl. Assembly 
and of B. & O. Legl. Council 
several times. Co-opted member 
Simon Commission (1928). Fellow, 
Patna University. Member, Exe¬ 
cutive Council, Bihar-Orissa Govt. 
(1929); Vice-President (i 93 I_ 34 )* 
Title of Raja made hereditary in 
1919. Ad. Rajkanika, Cuttack. 
KANTIKAR, Keshava Ram Chan¬ 
dra, m.a., b.sc., b. 1876; ed: 
Poona. Was Fellow, Bombay 
Univ. for over 25 years, served as 
member, Poona Municipality (7 
years), was Principal, Fergusson 
College, Poona (1926-29): received 
King's Commission (1928); is life 
member, Modern Education 
Society; elected Dean, Fac. of Sc., 
Bombay Univ., (1933*34)1 Dean, 
Fac. of Technology, (i 93 8 " 39 )- I s 
Prof, of Science, N. W. College, 
Poona. Ad. 12, Ganesh Wadi, 
Poona 4. 

KAPUR, Sri Kishan, m.a., b.sc. 
Was Principal Government Inter¬ 
mediate College and Gujarat Gov¬ 
ernment Intermediate College, 
Dharmsala; Government College, 
Lyallpur; Principal, Govt. College 
Hoshiarpur since Oct. 1943- 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab. 
KAPURTHALA, Ruler of, (See p. 

I 75 )- 

KARAN JLA, Sir Behram 
Naorosji, m.l.c., j.p., K-i-H. and 
other medallist, was President, 
Rotary Club, Bombay 1945 * a 
prominent business man of Bom¬ 
bay. Is director of many business 
concerns. Is an Hon. Presy. 


Mag.; a Municipal Councillor, 
Trustee, Bombay Port Trust; 
Vice-President, St. John's Ambu¬ 
lance Assoc, was Secy. War Loan 
and Food Control Committee, 
1914-19; President, Indian Mer¬ 
chants' Chamber, 1932; and mem¬ 
ber, Board of Film Censors, Bom¬ 
bay. Knighted 1946. Ad. 
‘Shengre La’, 4, Carmichael Rd., 
Bombay 26. 

KARVE, Dattatraya Gopal, m.a. 
(Bombay); Principal and Professor 
of Economics, Commerce College, 
Poona; Fellow, University of 
Bombay:, b. 1898; ed: Poona; 
was Professor of Economics, Fer¬ 
gusson College, Poona, for 15 
years; and principal and professor 
of Willingdon College, Sangli, for 
5 years. President, Indian Econo¬ 
mic Association 1945; edited His¬ 
torical and Economic Studies, 
1941, author of Federations, 
Poverty and Population in India 
and Ranade, Prophet of Liberated 
India, 1942. Ad. Poona, 4. 
KASHMIR & JAMMU, Ruler of, 

KATJU, Kailas Nath, m.a., m.l., 
ll.d., b. 1887; ed: Allahabad and 
Lahore. Practised law at Cawn- 
pore, 1908-14; enrolled Advocate, 
Allahabad High Court, 1921: was 
Chairman, Allahabad Municipal 
Board; edited Allahabad Law 
Journal, 1918-37. Was in the 
U.P. Congress Committee for 
many years. Appointed Minister, 
U.P. Govt. 1937. Member A.-I. 
C.C., 1940. Offered Satyagraha 
and sentenced to 15 months im¬ 
prisonment 1939. Again detained 
August 1942, released for reasons 
of health 1943* Re-elected to 
U.P. Legisl. Assemb. Appointed 
Minister for Justice, Industry and 
Development etc. in Pant Cabinet 
April 1946. Has written on law. 
Ad. 19, Edmonstone Road, Alla¬ 
habad. 

KATRAK, Sohrab, K.H., f.r.g.s.. 
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Hon. Magistrate and Justice of 
Peace; b. Nov., 1891; s. of Sir 
Kawasji H. Katrak, o.b.e., j.p.; 

ed: Pitman's College, London. Is 
President, Health Culture Insti¬ 
tute, Max Denso Hall General & 
Clerical Library; Vice-President, 
Young Men's Zoroastrian Associa¬ 
tion, and Secretary Karachi Parsi 
Housing Co-operative Society, etc. 
was Mayor of Karachi (1942-43). 
Pub: Through Amanullah's 

Afghanistan. Ad. 245, Staff 
Lines, Karachi. 

KAULA, Sir Ganga, Kt. c.i.e., s. 
of the late Pt. Tikarama Kaula, 
Lahore; b. 1877; ed. Central 
Model Sch., Govt. Coll., Lahore; 
Punjab Univ. (B.A. 1896, Fellow 
i93b); joined Indian Audit and 
Account Ser. 1896; was Ch. 
Examiner of Mill Works Accounts, 
India 1920-21; Accountant-Gen., 
Govt, of India 1921-28; Director 
of Railway Audit, India 1929-30; 
Controller of Civil Accts. India! 
I 930 - 32 - Officiated as Auditor- 
General in India 1930-31. Mem¬ 
ber Postal Accounts Enquiry 
Comte, i 93 *» Bombay Organisa¬ 
tion Conte. 1932, Sind Administra¬ 
tion Comte. 1932, Sind Administra- 
trative Comte. 1933-34; Hon. 
Treasurer Silver Jubilee (Centl.) 
Fund, India 1935, Ch. Min., Jind 
State 193^-43, and Musheer-i- 
Khas, Jind Govt. 1944; is Hon. 
Treasurer All-India Women’s Edu¬ 
cation Fund Assoc. Sometime 
Hon. Treasurer Indian Public 
Schools and Indian Red Cross Soc. 

J°^ n s Ambulance Assoc. 
(Indian Council) and an Assoc 
Commander (Brother) St. J. m \ 
1896, Bhagyabhari (deceased), d. 
of the late Pt. Lalita Parshad 
Wanchoo, of Lahore and Delhi, 
aj x 93 o, Knt. 1944. 

xAv ^ n ^ nr ' J ind State, India. 
KAY, Sir Joseph Aspden, j.p., ed. 

U.K. Is a big business magnate of 

Bombay. Chairman of several 


concerns. Was Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners' Association (thrice); 
delegate to International Labour 
Conference, 1923. President, Bom¬ 
bay Chamber of Com. 1925, 
Vice-President, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee (twice). Ad. 
Wilderness Cottage, Nepean Sea 
Road, Bombay; and Benarth Hall, 
Conway, North Wales. 
KAPURTHALA, Ruler of, (See p. 
174 )* 

KAZI, Syed Hifazat, ll.b., Khan 
Bahadur, b. 1892: ed: Aligarh 
and Allahabad. Was member, 
C.P. and Berar Legislative As¬ 
sembly and C. P. Legislative 
Council. Served as Minister for 
Local Self-Govt., C.P., Was Chair¬ 
man, Municipal Committee, Khan- 
dwa. Ad. Advocate, Khandwa. 
KEDAR, T. J., Lt.-Col., b.a., ll. 
b., d. iitt., m.l.a., ex-Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Nagpur University. After 
brilliant academic career took to 
practising law. Member, Old C. P. 
Legl. Council and Minister, 1928- 
29. Leader of the Opposition in 
the C. P. Legislature, 1934-37. 
Conferred D. Litt. degree by Nag¬ 
pur Univ. in 1942. Ad. Civil 
Lines, Nagpur. 

KELKAR, Narasinha Cihntaman, 
b.a., LL.B., b. 1872, ed: Poona! 
Practised as pleader. Then took to 
journalism. Edited Marhatta, 
l 897-i9i9, Kesari, 1897-99 and 
1910-3 1 . Was Municipal Council¬ 
lor, 1898-1924; President, Poona 
Municipality, 1918 and 1922-34. 
Delegate of Home Rule League 
deputation to U. K. in 1929, was 
m.l.a. , Bombay. Pub. A Passing 
Phase of Politics, Land>narks of 
Loktnanya’s Life and several other 
books on politics and history, in 
English and Marathi. Is also a 
dramatist. Ad. Tilak Road, 
Sadashiv Peth, Poona. 

KHAIRPUR, Ruler of, (See p 
175 )- 

KHAITAN, D. P., m.l.a. (Bengal), 
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b. Aug. 14, 1888, General Mana¬ 
ger of Birla Brothers, Ltd.: Fel¬ 
low, Calcutta University. Is con¬ 
nected with numerous public 
bodies—social, commercial, in Cal¬ 
cutta and elsewhere in India, a 
director of several cotton and 
sugar mills, etc. Fellow, Calcutta 
Univ.; Member Ports (Technical) 
Committee etc. Commissioner, 
Calcutta Corporation 1921-24, 
m.l.c. Bengal, 1922-26. President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
1928 and 1930. Member, Indian 
Delegation to the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva, 
1928; Central Banking Commission 
in India, 1929-32; The Jute En¬ 
quiry Committee, 1933; Bengal 
Board of Economic Enquiry, 1934. 
Commissioner of Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1934-36. Represented In¬ 
dian Industries at the Indo-Japa- 
nese Trade Agreement. Ad. 8 , 
Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
KHAN, Abdul Ghaffar, Khan, 
better known as the "Frontier 
Gandhi," a noted Congress leader 
and organizer of the Khudai Khid- 
matgars, b. 1891. Refused com¬ 
mission in the Indian Army 1903. 

Is a steadfast follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi since non-co-operation 
days. State prisoner, 1932-34. 
suffered imprisonment and extern- 
ment. Resigned membership of 
Congress Working Committee, 
Feb. 1942, due to his strong views 
on non-violence. Was in deten¬ 
tion during 1942-45, released early 
in 1945. Taken into custody for 
violating D. I. Rules in July 1945. 
Subsequently released. Repre¬ 
sented Congress in negotiations 
with Cabinet Mission. Member, 
Constituent Assembly. 

KHAN, Sir Shafaat Ahmed, b.a., 
d. Litt., b. 1893, ed : Moradabad 
and England. Was member, 
U.P. Legislative Council 1924-30 
& leader of his party. Was dele¬ 
gate to the three R. T. Confces, 


I 93 0_ 3 2 aQ d to the Joint Select 
Committee 1933; Hony. Secy. R. 
T. Conf., London i 93 °- 3 I - 
Member, Federal Public Service 
Commission, 1940. Has been Pre¬ 
sident of numerous Committees 
and Confces. and is author of 
numerous works on politics and 
history. Was Agent-General, Govt, 
of India, in South Africa. Mem¬ 
ber, Interim Government, Sept.- 
Oct. 1946. 

KHANNA, The Hon’ble Mehr 
Chand, m.l.a.. Finance Minister, 
Frontier Government, b. rst June 
1897. ed: Edwards College, Pesha¬ 
war. In 1932 elected to the Fron¬ 
tier Legislative Council. In 1933 
went to London and gave evi¬ 
dence before the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee on behalf of the 
Frontier minorities. Was India's 
delegate to the Pacific Relations 
Conf., Canada, 1942; Is Secy., 
Frontier Congress parliamentary 
party since 1943. Ad. 28, Saddar 
Rd., Peshawar. 

KHARE, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar, 
b.a., m.d.. Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, (Indians Over¬ 
seas) 1943-46; b. 1884, Joined 
Medical Service, C.P. 1906, left 
1916. Was m.l.c. , C.P., 1923-29. 
Took part in C.D. Movement and 
was jailed (1 933 ) • Was member, 
Legislative Assembly (Central), 
1935-37. Was premier of C. P. 
and Berar, 1937-38. Had to re¬ 
sign on account of differences with 
the Congress High Command. Ad. 
Nagpur, C.P. 

KHAREGAT, Sir Pheroze Mer- 

wan, Kt. (1943K c.i.e. (1935)> 

B.A., x.c.s.. Secretary Dept., of 
Agriculture, 1st. Sept. 1945; 

29th May 1890. ? m. Miss M. 
Dadabhoy (20th December 1919)' 
ed: Bombay and Clare College, 
Cambridge, apptd. after exam, of 
1913; arrived in India 9th Dec. 
1914, and served in the United 
Pro vs. as Asst. Magte. and Collr.; 
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Jt. Magte. June 1922; Offg. 
Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
June to November 1922; Offg. 
Magte. and Collr., April 1923; 
confd., Apl. 1931; Offg. Registrar, 
Co-op. Societies, Dec. 1926; 
Secty. to Govt. U.P. Dept, of 
Industries and Educn., Mar. 
1932; and again, Sept. 1935; 
Labour Com. July 1938; Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of 
Agric. Research, April 1939 De¬ 
putation to U.S.A., April-July 
*9431 Vice-Chairman, I.C.A.R., 
July 1943; Addl. Secy. Govt, of 
India, Dept, of E.H. Sc L., May 
1944; Secretary, E. H. Sc L., 
April 1945; Ad. 12, Queensway, 
New Delhi. 

KHEMKA, Madanlal, President, 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta; b. Dec. 4, 1908, s. of 
Seth Jumnadas Khemka; Counci¬ 
lor, Corporation of Calcutta; 
Member, Bengal Post War Re¬ 
construction (Industrial Develop¬ 
ment) Committee; and many other 
War time Committees. Member, 
Local Advisory Committee of E. I. 
Ry.; Member, S. V. S. Marwari 
Hospital; Marwari Association; 
Calcutta Pinjrapole Society; 
Hindu Abala Ashram Committee; 
Vice-President, Baba Kali Kamli- 
wala Panchayet Kshetra. Rikhi- 
kesh; Solicitor, Employees' Asso¬ 
ciation; Director of many con¬ 
cerns. Partner of Messrs. Khaitan 
& Co., Solicitors. Ad. iB, Old 
Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

KHER, Bal Gangndhar, b.a., 
ix. b., m.l.a., b. 1888; ed: Bom¬ 
bay. Joined Bombay High Court 
as Solicitor, 1918, partner, Messrs. 
Manilal Kher, Ambala, Sc Co., 
Solicitors, Bombay. Was Secre¬ 
tary, Bardoli Satyagraha Enquiry 
Committee and of Swaraj Party. 
Member, A.-I. C. C, Had been in 
prison several times and was fined 
in connection with the Congress 
movement. Founded Bombay Le¬ 

27 


gal Aid Society; Adivasi Seva 
Mandal; Led Bombay Congress 
Party in the Bombay Assembly. 
Prime Minister, Bombay, 1937-39 
and again since April 1945. Ad. 
“Alaka", i 4 th Road, Khar, 
Bombay. 

KHOSLA, A. N., b.a., m.r.a.s., b. 
16th Feb. 1904: s. of L. Nandlal 
Khosla, m. Balvant Kaur, gra¬ 
duated from the Prince of Wales 
College, Jammu in 1923. Joined 
Indian Audit and Accounts De¬ 
partment, 1926. Became popular 
as a writer of publications for 
Competitive Examination. Pub. 
Is the author of several books 
dealing with Public Service Exa¬ 
minations and Govt. Dept. Rules. 
Ad. Post Box 239, Lahore. 
KHOSLA, Kanshi Ram, journalist, 
b. 1882, was connected with seve¬ 
ral banks; Propreitor, Imperial 
Publishing Co.; was editor of 
Daily Herald , 1932-34 : member. 
Executive Body of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce. ex-Mem- 
ber, N. W. R. Local Advisory 
Committee. Ad. Post Box 250, 
Lahore. 

KHUNDKAR, Sir Nurul Azeem, 
b.a., ll.b., Kt., Bar-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, Cal. High Court, 
b. 1890; ed: Calcutta, Cambridge 
and London. Was lecturer, Mer¬ 
cantile Law, Calcutta University. 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 
1920. Judge, S. C. Ckmrt, 1928. 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer, Cal¬ 
cutta High Court. Ad. Calcutta 
Club, Calcutta. 

KIDWAI, Ehsanur Rahman, b.a., 
(Cantab), Bar-at-Iaw, m.l.c., b. 
1889, son of late M. R. Kidwai of 
Baragaon, Barabanki, U.P.; ed: 
at Queens High School, Jubilee 
College and Canning College, 
Lucknow, Allahabad & Cambridge 
Univs. called to Bar in 1920. m. 
first with d. of the late Raja of 
Gandara, Second with d. of the 
late Musi Raza. Was elected 
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President of Muslim Majlis, Cam¬ 
bridge. Elected a member Council 
of the A. I. Muslim League. 
Secretary of the Provincial Mus¬ 
lim League, 1922-1940. Ap¬ 
pointed Organising Secretary of 
Provl. Muslim League, 1937 
Member of Provl. Muslim League 
Working Committee since. Elected 
to the U.P. Legislative Council 
3940. Chief Whip, League party 
in U.P. Legisl. Council, member, 
of Lucknow Municipal Board, 
1929-1944. Ad. 3, Quinton Rd, 
Lucknow, U.P. 

KOLHAPUR, Ruler of, (See p. 
176). 

KOTAH, Ruler of, H. H. iMaha- 

RAJADHIRAJ MAHARAJ MAH 3 

Mahendra Maharao Raja Sri 
Col. Sir Umed Singhji Sahib 

Bahadur, g.b.e., g.c.i.e., g.c.s.i., 
ll.d., 6 . 1873, ed: Ajmer. Suc¬ 
ceeded to gaddi, 1889. Is a chau- 
han Rajput of Harr clan. The 
Maharaja carries on the adminis¬ 
tration with two Ministers. 

KOTWARA, Raja of, Sajid 
Husain, m.a. (Edin), m.l.a., b. 
1910; tw. 1937 * * ate Princess 

Selma of Turkey, 1942; d. of 

Nawab Md. Hasan Khan. A 
world traveller and cosmopolitan. 
Ad. Kotwara-Raj, U.P. 

KRIPALINI, Hiranand Khushi- 
ram, b.a. (Oxon), m.a., (Bom.), 

c.i.e., i.c.s., b. 1888, ed’. Sind 
and Oxford. Joined i.c.s., 1912. 
Collector and Dist. Magistrate, 
Kaira, 1923-24; Deputy Secretary, 
Bombay Govt. 1924-26. Political 
Agent, Rewakantha, 1930-3 1 ; 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
1931-34; Chief Secy. Sind Govt. 
1936-38. Is Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust. Ad. ‘North End’, 
Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

KRISHNA AYYAR, Dewan Baha¬ 
dur, R. V., b.a., m.l., b. July 
1884, ed: Madras; High Court 
Vakil 1907-10, practised at Salem; 
Dist. Munsiff, 1910-21; Asst. Secy. 


Law Dept., 1921-23; Secretary, 
Madras Legislative Cpuncil, 1923- 
37; official member, Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly I 935 - 3 &; Secre¬ 
tary to the Madras Legislature 
since 1937; Secy. Madras Govt. 
1939-41. Made a c.i.e. in June 
1941. Member, Madras Univer¬ 
sity Senate 1924-26; Syndic, An- 
namalai University, I 9 2 9 ' 35 ; de- 
livered Convocation Address there 
1934. Ad. “Sri Vidya”, Myla- 
pore, Madras. 

KRISHNA PRASADA, b.a. 
(Oxon.) i.c.s., b. 4th Aug. 1894. 
Son of Pandit Het Ram c.i.e., of 
Bareilly; ed: Bareilly College 
1911-16, New College, Oxford 
1920-21; m. Srimati Bishan Devi 
on 11-6-1911. Served as Joint 
Magistrate and District Magis¬ 
trate in the U.P. from 1921 to 
1934. Appointed Postmaster- 
General in 1934. Led the Indian 
Delegation to the International 
Telecommunications Conference, 
Cairo, in 1937. officiating Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs 
1945-46. Oxford Tennis Blue 192X 
Captained Indian Davis Cup 
Teams in 1927 and 1932. Ad. 
Director-General, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, New Delhi. 
KRISHNAMACHARI, Sir Vangal 
Thiruvenkatachari, Rao Baha¬ 
dur, Kt., B.A., B.L., K.C.I.E., b . 
1881; ed: Madras, Joined Madras 
Civil Service. Was Secretary, 
Government of Madras. Became 
Dewan of Baroda, 1927-44. Was 
delegate to three R. T. Con¬ 
ferences, and Assembly of League 
of Nations, 1934 and 1936. Ad¬ 
viser to Indian Delegation, and 
to Imperial Conference, 1937. De¬ 
legate for India to the United 
Nations Conf. at San Francisco 
1945 and to the Preparatory Com¬ 
mission and the First General 
Assembly in London (Nov. 1945* 
Feb. 1946). Dewan of Jaipur since 
1946. Ad . Lloyd Road, Madras. 
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KRISHNAMACHARIAR, Raja 
Bahadur, b.a., b.l., Dewan 

Bahadur, Advocate, Madras, and 
landholder. The Raja is the re¬ 
cognized leader of orthodox Hin¬ 
dus in Southern India. He start¬ 
ed as a Vakil, 1890; Advocate- 
General, Madras High Court; 
Secy., Legis. Dept., Madras Govt. 
Has reorganized Nizam's Courts 
and rendered services to the 
Nizam’s Govt. Was m.l.a. for a 
time. Is keenly interested in 
agriculture and mining enterprises 
in S. India. Ad. “White House", 
Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

KRISHNAN, Kariamanikkam Sri¬ 
nivasa, d.sc., f.r.s., celebrated 
scientist, Professor of Physics, 
University of Allahabad since 
1942. Was formerly a collaborator 
in the researches of Sir C. V. 
Raman. Reader in Physics, 
Dacca University 1928-33. Mahen- 
dralal Sircar Professor of Physics, 
Indian Association for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science, Calcutta, 1933-42. 
Has carried out valuable re¬ 
searches on light scattering, mag¬ 
netism, crystal physics and che¬ 
mistry. Invited in 1936 to the 
international Conference on 
Photo-Luminiscence held at 
Warsaw, and in 1939 to the Con¬ 
ference on Magnetism arranged by 
the International Institute for 
Intellectual Co-operation. Dele¬ 
gate to the Royal Society Em¬ 
pire Scientific Conference, June- 
July 1946; Scientific Deputation 
to Europe and America, May- 
Dec. 1946. President, National 
Academy of Sciences, India, 
Founder-President Bharati Tamil 
Sangam, Vice-Pres. Indian Assoc, 
for the Cultivation of Science; 
Member Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society 1940. 
Ad. The University, Allahabad. 

KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 
Sakkottai, m.a., (Madras, 1899); 


M.R.A.S. (1904) F.R. Inst. S. 
(1904); Hon. Ph. D., Calcutta, 
Umv. (1921); Title “Raja- 
sevasakta" conferred by H. H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore (1932); Edi¬ 
tor, “Journal of Indian History" 
(1925-1945); b. 15th April 1871; 
ed: St. Joseph's College, Banga¬ 
lore, and Central College, Banga¬ 
lore. Emeritus Professor, Madras 
and Mysore Universities. Fellow 
Madras Univ. 1912, Fellow 
Mysore Univ. 1919. Professor, 
Central College. Bangalore; Pro¬ 
fessor of Indian History and 
Archaeology, University of 
Madras since 1914; Founder and 
Hony. Vice-President, Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, Branch 
Secretary, Joint Secretary and 
Editor of the Journal, 1908 to 
1916. Secy, and Editor, Journal 
South Indian Association, Madras, 
1917-18; Secretary of the Madras 
Economic Association, 1915-19; 
Joint Editor, “Indian Antiquary," 
1923; President, Faculty of Arts, 
Madras Univ. Chairman, Boards of 
Studies in History and Dravidian 
Languages, Madras University. 
Member of the Board of Exami¬ 
ners, Madras University, 1905- 
1920; Examiner for M.A., Ph.-D. 
and Premchand Roychand Stu¬ 
dentship, Calcutta Univ. Reader, 
Calcutta Univ. 1919. Examiner 
for Allahabad, Aligarh, Benares. 
Mysore, Lucknow, etc., Univs. 
Elected Hony. Correspondent of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1921; General Secy. Indian 
Oriental Conference, 1926-1933; 
Member, Indian Historical Re¬ 
cords Commission, 1930; Presi¬ 
dent, Bombay Historical Con¬ 
gress, 1931. Honorary Title of 
LL.D., Mysore Univ. 1945 
Ancient India; “A Little Known 
Chapter of Vijayanagar History;" 
“Beginnings of South Indian His¬ 
tory"; “Early History of Vaish- 
navism"; “South India and Her 
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Muhammadan Invaders”; "Some 
contributions of South India to 
Indian Culture”; ‘‘History of 
India from Original Sources”; 
“A Short History of Hindu 
India”; "Manimekhalai in- 
its Historical Setting;” "Evolu¬ 
tion of Hindu Administrative 
Institutions in South India;” "A 
Class-book of Indian History;” 
"Seran Vanji.” Ad: "Sripa- 

dam”, 143, Brodies’s Rd., Myla- 
pore, Madras. 

KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR, Sir 
Alladi, Kt., K-i-H. medal, Dewan 
Bahadur, b. 1883: ed: Madras. 
Well-known in Presidency for his 
charities and donations to the 
three South Indian Universities. Is 
Fellow, Madras University. Was 
Advocate-General, Madras. Inter¬ 
ested in social and religious mat¬ 
ters. Ad. Ekamara Nivas, Luz 
Church Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

KUMAR APPA, Jagadisan Mohan¬ 
das, m.a., (Harvard), s.t.b. (Bos¬ 
ton), M.A., ph.D. (Columbia), 
Director & Professor of Social 
Economy Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences; b. 1886; ed: Madras. 
Was Delegate to the General Con¬ 
ference of the M. E. Church, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A., I 9 2 4 » 

19th World Conference of the 
Y.M.C.A., Helsingfors, Finland, 
1926. Member of the Institute of 
International Politics, League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1926. Travelled 
extensively in Europe and 
America, studying progressive 
education. Invited to lecture at 
Cornell, Syracuse, Columbia and 
other American Universities. Is 
the first Indian educationist to 
visit U.S.A. to study State Social 
Services as guest of the Cultural 
Division of the U.S. Dept, of 
State (1944-45). Was made J.P. 
in April 1946. Has contributed 
numerous articles to journals on 
philosophy, education and social 
work. Ad. Tata Institute of 


Social Sciences, Byculla, Bombay. 
KUMAR APPA, Joseph Cornelius 
b. 4, Jan. 1892; ed: India 
U.S.A. and Gt. Britain; M.A., 
(Columbia), B.Sc. in Business 
Administration (Syracuse, N.Y.), 
F.S.A.A. (Lond.), Incorporated 
Accountant. In private practice 
London & Bombay 1919-29; In 
Editorial change of "Young 
India” 1930. Convenor, Congress 
Select Committee on Public 
Debts 1931; Financial Adviser, 
Bihar Central Relief Committee 
Organiser & Secretary All India 
Village Industries Association; 
Professor Emeritus, Gujarat 
Vidyapith; Chairman, C.P. Govt. 
Industrial Survey Committee, 
1937-39. Pub: Public Finance & 
Our Poverty; A. Survey of Matar 
Taluka; Why the Village Move¬ 
ment?; Christianity—Its Economy 
& Way of Life; Practice & Pre¬ 
cepts of Jesus. A Plan for the 
Economic Development of 

N.W.F.P. Ad. Maganvadi, 

Wardha, C.P. 

LALLEMAND, Albert J„ s.j., 
(Rev.), b. Fosses (Belgium) 

March 5, 1890; ed: Louvain and 
London; lecturer in St. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, in 1914-20 and 
and 1926-30; Mission director and 
social worker in Gangpur State, 
1930-36; editor of The New Re¬ 
view from 1936. Ad. 5, Dha ram- 
tala Street, Calcutta. 

LAW, Bimala Churn, m.a., b.l., 
f.r.g.s., f.r.a.s.b., ed: Calcutta. 

Is connected with many learned 
societies in England and India. 
Edits Bengal Past and Present. 

Is Vice-President, Indian School 
of Oriental Art, and the Indian 
Research Institute. Has donated 
large sums to hospitals, etc. 
Founded Dr. B. C. Law Trust 
Series in Royal Asiatic Society 
(U.K.) for original research. Is a 
big landholder in Bengal. Has 
written several valuable books on 
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Indian culture and history. Ad. 
43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

LLOYD, Sir Alan Hubert, Kt., 
b.a., c.s.i., c.i.e., b. 1883. ed: 
Cambridge. Joined i.c.s., Burma, 
1907. Was member. Central 
Board of Revenue, 1923-38, and 
Commerce Secretary, Govt, of 
India from 1939- Retired Nov. 
1942. Apptd. Examiner of Capital 
Issues, June, 1943* Ad. 5, 
Cavalry Lines, Delhi. 

LOHIA, Rammanoiiar, ph.D. 
(Berlin), prominent Congress 
Socialist, b. 1910. Ex-founder- 
editor, ‘Congress Socialist’ and 
Ex-Secy., All-India Congress 
Socialist Party; was Secretary, 
Foreign Dept. All-India Congress- 
Comte. Served 2 years R.I. for 
anti-war activities. Pub. Con¬ 
gress and War; India in Figures'. 
Constituent Assembly; and other 
Congress Comte, publications. 

LONDHEY. Damodar Ganesh, 
m.a. (Bombay), ph.D. (Leipzig). 
Principal and Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy, The National College. 
Nagpur; b. 1897 (Poona), ed: 
Poona, Munich, Leipzig. Professor 
of Philosophy and English at the 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur (1922- 
26); Doctor of Philosophy, Leipzig 
University (1933); Member of the 
Academic Council and the Court 
of the Nagpur University. Was 
President Psych. Section. 19th 
session of the Indian Phil. Con¬ 
gress, Lucknow (Dec. 1944). 

LOW, Sir Francis, Kt., j.p.. Edi¬ 
tor, The Times of India, b. 19th 
Nov. 1893. nt. Margaret Helen 
Adams, ed: Robert Gordon's Col¬ 
lege, Aberdeen. Joined staff, 
Aberdeen Free Press , 1911. 

Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Ser¬ 
vice Officer, Intelligence, G.H.Q., 
1919. Gazetted out with the rank 
of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub- 
Editor, The Times of India, 1922, 


Asst. Editor, 1927-32. Ad. 
Lyndewode House, Bomanji Petit 
Road, Bombay. 

MACKINTOSH, A. B., m.a., Dip- 
Ed., j.p.. Principal, Maharaja's 
College, Mysore, ed: St. Andrews 
and Oxford Universities. Ad. 
Professor's Quarters, Mysore. 
MACKLIN, Albert Sortain 
Romer, b.a., i.c.s., b. 1899- ed: 
Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, since 1925. Ad. High 
Court, Bombay. 

MADAN, Sir Janardan At.maram, 

Kt., C.I.E., C.S.I.„ B.A., I.C.S., 

(retd.) b. 1885. ed: Bombay, Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge. Joined i.c.s. 
1909. Started as Asst. Collector, 
Bombay. Became Collector and 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies 
1920; Collector and Dist. Magis¬ 
trate, Bombay Presidency; was 
Director of Labour Intelligence, 
Commissioner Southern Div., 
Bombay Presidency. Was adviser 
to the Governor of Bombay. Is 
Chairman Bom-Sind Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission. Ad. Altermont 
Road. Bombay. 

MADGAVKAR, Sir Govin Dixa- 

NATH Kt., B.A., I.C.S., 1 ). 1871, 

ed: Bombay and Oxford. Joined 
i.c.s.. 1892. Was in Burma 3 
years: became Addl. Judl. 

Commr. 1920. Judge, High Court, 

1 925-31. President, Bombay Re¬ 
venue Tribunal. Was Judge, 
Supreme Court, Kolhapur. Ad. 

118, Koregaon Park, Poona. 
MADRAS, Bishop of, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Wal¬ 
ler, m.a., d.d., b. 1871, ed: 
Cambridge. Bishop of Tinnevelly, 
1915-22; Bishop of Madras since 
1923. Ad. The Diocesan Office, 
Cathedral Post, Madras. 
MAHAJANI, Ganesh Sakharam. 
m.a., Ph.D., m.l.c., b. 1898. ed: 
Poona & Cambridge. Fellow, In¬ 
dian Academy of Sciences and of 
National Institute of Sciences. 
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Was Dean, Faculty of Science, 
Bombay University. Is Principal, 
Fergusson College, Poona. Ad. 
Fergusson College, Poona 4. 
MAHALANOBIS, Prasanta Chan¬ 
dra, b.sc. (Cal.), m.a., (Cant.), 

O.B.E., F.S.S., F.N.I., F.R.S., 

I.E.S.; b . 29 June, 1893. -5. of 

Mr. Probodh Chandra Mahalanobis 
and late Nirode Basini Mahalano¬ 
bis; ed. Brahmo Boys’ School and 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 
King's College, Cambridge; tn. to 
Nirmalkumari Mahalanobis, Feb. 
1925. B.Sc. (Hons. Physics) Cal¬ 
cutta Univ. 1912. Camb. Mathe¬ 
matical Tripos Part I 1914; Natu¬ 
ral Sciences Tripos Part II 
(Physics) 1915- Senior Scholarship 
of King’s College, 1915. Joined 
Indian Educational Service as 
Professor of Physics, Presidency 
College, Calcutta in 1915. Head 
of the Department of Physics for 
20 years, became Principal in 
I 945 » Lecturer, University Post- 
Graduate Department since its 
inception in 1917; Meteorologist, 
Calcutta, Alipore Observatory (in 
addition to duties in Presidency 
College) November 1922 to April 
1926. Visited Laboratories and 
Scientific Institutions in Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, Germany, Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Greece in 1926 and 
worked in Biometrika Laboratory, 
University College, London Janu¬ 
ary to May 1927; Honorary Secre¬ 
tary Visvabharati from its incep¬ 
tion in 1921 to 1931, Hony. Edi¬ 
tor, Visvabharati Quarterly for 
some tune; Hony. Secretary, In¬ 
dian Statistical Institute since its 
inception in 1931, and Hony. Edi¬ 
tor, “Sankhya”: The Indian Jour- 
ftal of Statistics, since its incep¬ 
tion in 1933; Hony. Head of Post- 
Graduate Dept, of Statistics, 
Lalcntta University since its incep¬ 


tion in 1941; Foundation Fellow, 
National Institute of Sciences, 
Fellow of Indian Academy of 
Sciences and National Academy of 
Sciences, India; President Anthro¬ 
pology Section 1925, Mathematics 
and Statistics Section 1942 of In¬ 
dian Science Congress; awarded 
Weldon Prize by University of 
Oxford 1944; General Secretary, 
Indian Science Congress Associa¬ 
tion January 1945; Fellow of 
Royal Society of London, March 
1945; Member of U.N.O. Statisti¬ 
cal Commission, April 1946. Ad. 
87 Barrackpore Trunk Road, 24 
Parganas, Bengal. 

MAHMUD, Dr. Syed, ph. D., 
(Germany), Bar-at-Law, former 
minister in charge of education & 
Development, Bihar 1937-39; and 
again in 1946. b. 1889, was 
secretary of the Central Khilafat 
Com. General Sec. All In dia. Con¬ 
gress Com., member Working 
Com. Has been to jail four times; 
introduced the literacy compaign 
for the first time in India, and 
most succesfully worked it in 
Bihar. Pub: Khilafat and Eng¬ 
land Plan of Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion and several others. Ad. 
Chapra, Bihar. 

MAHENDRA SINJI, Maharaj 
Kumar Shree, Heir-apparent 
Morvi State (Kathiawar), b. 1st 
Jan. 1918, ed: Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, Bradfield College, Eng¬ 
land; travelled Europe. President. 
State Council from 1940. Ad. 
Morvi (Kathiawar). 

MAHMOOD, Mir Maqbool, b.a., 
ll.b., B.Litt., Bar-at-Law. Has 
held high posts in certain Indian 
States. Is Secretary to the Chan¬ 
cellor of Chamber of Princes; 
went to Canada as Indian States 
delegate to British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference; was m.l.c., 
Punjab, 1923-30. Has travelled 
widely in Europe and America. 

Is an m.l.a. (Punjab). Ad. The 
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Taj. Civil Lines, Amritsar, 
Punjab. 

MAHMUD ABAD, Raja of, 

Mohammad Amir Ahmad Khan, 
hereditary titles Raja and Khan 
Bahadur. Holds the Estate from 
the time of Moghals nearly 1000 
villages in Oudh, in direct succes¬ 
sion since the time of Ghori kings. 
Ancestors came to India as Grand 
Cazi during Mohammad Ghori’s 
reign, b. 1914; ed: Lucknow; m. 
Rani Saheba Bilehra a hereditary 
Rani; son & heir, Mohammad 
Amir Mohammad. Has travelled 
extensively Europe, Near East & 
India. He is one of the original 
members who reformed Muslim 
League and is member of it 9 
Executive Council and its Trea¬ 
surer. Twice President, All-India 
Shia Conference, Managing Trus¬ 
tee, Madrasatul Waizeen. Presi¬ 
dent All-India Sportsmen's 
Brotherhood & Association for the 
Preservation of Game in U.P. 
Chairman, Mahmudabad Proper¬ 
ties Ltd. Director various limited 
concerns M.L.A. (Central), Presi¬ 
dent, All-India Muslim Students 
Federation since its inception in 
1938. Deeply interested in agri¬ 
culture and village uplift. Re¬ 
creations: Riding, swimming & 
photography. Ad. Mahmudabad 
House Lucknow and Qila, 
Mahmudabad—Distt. Sitapur. 
MAHOMED IMAM, J., B.A., b.l., 
b. 1897 at Jagalur; °* Janab 
Bade Saheb of Jagalur: ed; 
Mysore and Madras. President, 
District Board, Chitaldroog, 
1936-40. Was on the Committee 
on Co-operation, Agricultural Re¬ 
lief Committee, Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee and Mysore Reforms Com¬ 
mittee, 1939-40. Was a member 
of the University Senate from 
1928 and a member of the Univer¬ 
sity Council since 1939. Was a 
member of the Representative As¬ 
sembly and Legislative Council for 


several years; Chosen as Minister 
for Education, Mysore, June 1941- 
He is now in charge of the port¬ 
folios of Public Works, Electrical, 
Railways and Excise Depts. Ad. 
Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

MAHON, Col. Alfred Ernest, 
d.s.o., Indian Army (retired); on 
staff of Urusvati Himalayan Re¬ 
search Institute since 1930, b. 
1878. m. Frances Amelia d. of 
R. H. Fleming, ed: privately. 
Served in South African War; 
operations in the Transvaal, east 
of Pretoria; operations in the 
Orange River .Colony (Queen's 
Medal with four clasps); France 
and Belgium, 1914-15, with 57th 
Wilde’s Rifles, wounded at second 
battle of Ypres (despatches); 
Battle of Givenchy, Neuve 
Chapelle and St. Julien. Mohmand 
Blockade and Waziristan Expedi¬ 
tion, 1917. Operations near Man- 
dana Hill; Action near Kotkai, 
Capture Ahnai Tangi; in com¬ 
mand of 109th Infantry. Ad. 
Manali, Kulu, Punjab. 

MAITRA, Brojendra Mohan, Rai 
Bahadur, m.a., b.l., m.l.c., b. 

1899, ed: Rajshahi; was Vice- 
Chairman and tempy. Chairman, 
Rajshahi Dt. Board; Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Rajshahi Association: Asso¬ 
ciated President, Dharma and 
Vaishnaba Sabhas. Started Raj¬ 
shahi Deaf and Dumb School. 
Vice-President, Varendra Research 
Society. Ad. Talanda, Rajshahi. 

MAITRA, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta, 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta; 
Agent, Federal Court, Delhi; 
President, Bar Association, 
Krishnagar; m.a., b.l.. Cal. Uni¬ 
versity; Kavya-Sankhya-Tirtha; 
Member, Central Legislative As¬ 
sembly 1934-45; Secretary, Natio¬ 
nalist Party in the Assembly; 
Elected Member, Delhi University 
Court 1935-40; Member, Central 
Advisory Board of Health; Foun¬ 
der & Honorary Secy., Bangiya 
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Puran Parishad; thrice elected 
President, All-India Postal & 
R. M. S. Union and its Con¬ 
ferences; Member, Health Survey 
& Development Committee (Govt, 
of India), .Member, Central Advi¬ 
sory Council for Railways in In¬ 
dia, Member, Standing Committee 
on Roads in India; Ex-Chairman, 
Santipur Municipality; Joined 
Congress in 1920; Sometime Mem¬ 
ber, All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee; Actively associated with 
Educational, Cultural, Philan¬ 
thropic and Social Service Associa¬ 
tions; Devotes time to Law, 
Politics, Education & Humanita¬ 
rian Service; Recreation, Classical 
Music. Club, Town Club, Santi¬ 
pur. Ad. Krishnagar & Santi¬ 
pur, Bengal. 

MAJUMDAR, Dwijadas, Rai 
Bahadur, m.sc.. Deputy Control¬ 
ler of Stationery, Govt, of India 
(Retd.); b. Majhergram (Nadia 
Dt.) 1890; ed: Krishnagar and 
Calcutta. Joined b.c.s. (Execu¬ 
tive), 1915. As Asst. Officer-in¬ 
charge, Bengal Drawing Office, 
initiated many improvements in 
multi-coloured police-station maps. 
Asstt. Controller, Stamps & 
Stationery, 1924. Manager, Cen¬ 
tral Publication Branch, Cal.; 
Manager, Forms Press, Calcutta; 
Deputy Controller of Printing, 
New Delhi. On special duty as 
Provisioning and Planning Officer, 
between Jan. to June 1943. 
King’s Silver Jubilee Medal 1935; 
Coronation Medal 1937; Rai 
Bahadur 1941. Vice-chairman, 
Bengal Athletic Sports Asscn.; 
Vice-President, Bengal Olympic 
Asscn. Ad. 'Prantik', P124, 
Dake View Road, Ballygunge, 

Calcutta. 

MAJUMDAR, Mrinalkanti, b.a.. 
Manager, Govt, of India Forms 
ress, Aligarh; b. Nov. 1901; s. 

Mr. Sarbeswar Maj umdar 
of Bengal Civil Service (Judicial); 


ed: Cal. Entd. Govt, of India 
Press, Cal. as apprentice; m. Deb- 
rani, d. of Mr. A. N. Sirkar, 
Secy., Sonepur State (Orissa). 
Awarded a State scholarship 
tenable in England for 3 yrs. by 
Govt, of India. Studied Printing 
and allied trades at London 
School of Printing. Visited 
printing and kindred concerns in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Leipzig, 
Amsterdam, etc. On return 1931, 
accepted an administrative post in 
Printing and Stationery Dept., 
Govt, of India. For 16 months 
worked as Asst. Controller of 
Printing, Headquarters, New 
Delhi. 

MAJUMDAR, Dr. R. C., m.a., 
p.r.s., ph.D., ex-Vice-Chancellor, 
Dacca University; b. Dec. 1888 at 
Khandarpara, Dist. Faridpur 
(Bengal), ed: Presidency College, 
Cal., b.a., (Hon.) History 1909, 
m.a. First class, History 1911; 
Premchand Roychand Scholarship, 
Griffith Prize, Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy; Lecturer in History, Cal. 
University, 1914-21; Professor of 
History, Dacca Univ. 1921-36; 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Provost, Jagannath Hall; Vice- 
Chancellor 1937 to 1942. Pub. 
Corporate Life in Ancient India , 
Early History of Bengal, Outline 
of Ancient Indian History and 
Civilisation, Ancient Indian Colo¬ 
nies in the Far East, 3 vois. 
Kambojadesa, Bangladeser Itihas 
(in Bengali), Maharaja Rajbal- 
labh; edited History of Bengal 
Vol. I, and New History of the 
Indian People Vol. VI. Ad. 4, 
Bepin Pal Road, Kalighat, Cal. 
MALKANI, H. C., Principal, Col¬ 
lege of Commerce, Hyderabad 
(Sind); b. at Hyderabad, 1910, 
ed: N. H. Academy and Sind 
National College, Hyderabad, 
Sind, b.a., with Honours in Eco¬ 
nomics m.a., (Econ.), Bombay 
Univ. Appointed Fellow; Joined 
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School of Economics and Socio¬ 
logy, University of Bombay. 

Appointed Professor, Ramjas Col¬ 
lege, Delhi 1932. From 1933 to 
1945 Professor C. and S. College, 
Shikarpur. Appointed Principal 
in April 1940. Ad. Hyderabad, 
Sind. 

MALLIK, Satyendra Chandra, 
m.a. (Cal.), B.a. (Math. Tri., 

Cantab.), i.c.s. (retd.), b. 1874, 
ed : Calcutta and Cambridge. 
Joined i.c.s. 1897, served in 
various capacities in Bengal; 
became Dist. and Sess. Judge, 

1911; High Court Judge 1928, 

retd. 1934. Ad. 5, Alipore 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

MANDAL, the Hon’ble Mr. Jo- 
GENDRA Nath. b. 1906 in Barisal 

Dist.; ed: Brojojomohan Col., 
Barisal and Calcutta University. 
Lawyer, Barisal. Was elected as 
a Member of the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, in 1937. In 1940 
was elected Councillor, Calcutta 
Corporation and served in 
different committees of that body. 
He is also a member of the Barisal 
District Board. Till recently he 
was the Secretary, Independent 
Scheduled Caste Party in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly and 
at present is the President of the 
Bengal Scheduled Castes' Federa¬ 
tion. Appointed Minister, Govt, 
of Bengal in April 1943 in the 
Nazimuddin Cabinet and again on 
14-4-46 in the Suhrawardy Cabi¬ 
net. Appointed Member for Ju¬ 
dicial and Legal Dept, Interim 
National Govt, as Muslim League 
nominee, October 1946. Ad. 3, 
Cooper Street, Calcutta. 

MANDI, Ruler of, H. H. Raja 
Sir Joginder Sen Bamadur, 
Major, k.c.s.i., b. 1904, ed: 
Lahore; ascended gaddi, 1913. 
Is a scion of Chandervansi clan, 
which made its mark in history 
hundreds of years ago. Has 
travelled widely. Is a good tennis 


player and sportsman. Ad. Mandi, 
Punjab States Agency. 

MANDLIK, Sir Narayan Vishwa- 

NATH, Kt., B.A., LL.B., J.P., ed l 

Bombay; Advocate, Bombay High 
Court. ' Was member Bombay 
Municipal Corpn. 1904-26; Sheriff 
of Bombay 1928; is member of 
various public institutions in Bom¬ 
bay. Was a Fellow, Bombay Uni¬ 
versity; a Freemason; Member, 
London East India Assocn.; holds 
several Govt, medals and also 
London Cobden Club Medal. Ad. 
"Hermitage," Pedder Road, 
Bombay. 

MANIPUR, Ruler of, (See p. 176). 
MARSH, Sir Percy William, b.a., 
c.i.e., c.s.i., i.c.s. (Retd.), b. 
1881; ed: Oxford; joined i.c.s., 
1905; served in various capacities 
in U.P.; Adviser to the Governor, 
U.P. Is Chairman. Joint Public 
Service Commission of Punjab & 
N.-W.F.P. Ad. Lahore, Punjab. 
MARTHANDA VARMA; His High¬ 
ness the Elaya Raja of Travan- 
core; Heir-apparent; b. 22nd 
March 1922; graduated from the 
Travancore University in 1943; 
m. 1945, Sry Radha Devi, d. of 
Lt.-Col. K. G. Pandalai, a promi¬ 
nent surgeon of Madras; Hobbies; 
Riding and Photography; is a 
keen lover of sports; Honorary 
Lieut-Col. of His Highness The 
Maharaja’s Bodyguard; Col. of the 
Travancore University Officer's 
Training Corps; Chief Scout, 
Travancore Boy Scouts Associa¬ 
tion. Ad. Pattom Palace, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

MASANI, M. R. M.L.A., (Cen¬ 
tral), Barrister-at-Law, b. 20th 
Nov. 1903; ed: B.A., (Bom.); 

ll. b. (Lond.). One of the foun¬ 
ders of the All-India Congress 
Socialist Party in 1934 and its 
Joint Secretary till 1939. For 
some years member A.-I.C.C., 
Bombay P.C.C. Member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 
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from 1935-46. Mayor of Bombay MATTHEWS, Bernard, son of E. 
1943-44. Chairman of the Peoples' F. Matthews, Southsea, England; 
Provincial Food Council since its ed : King’s College, London, and 
formation in 1944. Pub. India's London University. Came to 
Constitution at Work (Jointly India 1914; Served in European 
with Sir C. Y. Chintamani); war, 1914-18; Major, Royal Engi- 
1939; Our India. 1940; Socialism neers; Consulting Architect, Army 
Reconsidered 1944; Your Food Head Quarters, India, 1919-25; 
1944 Picture of a Plan 1945. Architect to Bengal-Nagpur Rly. 

7, Alfamont Road, Bombay. 1925-30; Fellow, Royal Institute 

MASANI, Sir Rustom Pestonji, of British Architects; Fellow, Sur- 
m.a., j.p., f.i.b., b. 1876; ed: veyors’ Institution; Member, the 

Bombay; Chairman, Travancore Town Planning Institution; Part- 
Bank; Provincial leader, National ner, Messrs. Ballardie, Thompson 
War Front & Member, National & Matthews, Chartered Architects, 
Defence Council 1942-45; Vice- Calcutta. Honorary Consul-Gene- 
Chancellor, Bombay University ral for Bolivia and for Greece. 

(1939-42); Director, Oriental Govt. Ad. Wellesley House, Wellesley 
Security Life Assnce. Co., Presi- Place, Calcutta, 
dent. Anthropological Society MAVALANKAR, The Hon. 
(1932-36) & Bombay Presidency Ganesh Vasudeo, b.a., ll.b.. 

Adult Education Society; etc. President of the Central Assembly 
Author of Dadabhoy Naoroji: since 24-1-46, b. 1888, ed: 

G.O.M. of India. Ad. 68-F, Ahmedabad and Bombay; joined 

Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. Bar, 1913. Joined Khaira no- 

MASHRIQUI. Allama Inayetul- rent campaign, 1917; acted as Se- 

lah Khan, supreme leader of the cretary, Gujarat Provincial Con- 

Khaksar movement. Belongs to gress Committee; was President, 

Amritsar and is a Pathan. For- Ahmedabad Municipality, was im- 

merly served i.e.s. and was for prisoned and interned; President, 

sometime Assistant Secretary to Gujarat Vernacular Society; 

the Government of India, Spon- Speaker, Bombay Legislative As- 

sored his movement, 1931. Edits sembly until elected to the Central 

Al-Islah the official organ of the Assembly. Ad. “Bhandra,” Bom- 

movement. bay. 

MATTHAI, John, b.a., b.l., MAYURBHANJ, Ruler of, (See p. 

B.utt., d.sc., c.i.e.. Finance 177) - 

later Commerce and Industries, MEHERALLY, Ebrahim Rajan- 
Member, Interim Government bhai, f.r.e.s., b. 1907; ed: at 

since Sept. 1946; b. 1886; Bombay. Is a merchant and 

ed: Madras, London and Oxford. landlord. Grand Commander of 

Was Director-General of Commer- the Aga Khan Legion; has travel- 

cial Intelligence and Statistics; led all over the world on business, 

was Prof, of Economics, Presi- Helped in establishing in London 

dency College, Madras, 1920-25; the Indian Merchants' Chamber 

Prof. of Indian Economics, of Commerce in 1927. Is member 

Madras University; Member, In- of several commercial associations 

dian Tariff Board, later President. in U. K. Has written on business 

Joined Tatas 1940; was Director, and travel. Ad. Lalgir Chambers, 

Tata Sons Ltd. Pub. Agri-culture ■ Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 

and Self-government, etc. Ad. MEHROTRA, Lalji, b.a., ll.b.. 
New Delhi. Director, Bachharaj Factories Ltd. 
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Karachi; b. August 1900. ed: 
Govt. School, Jaunpur and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad; Was 
on the Editorial staff of the 
"Independent," Allahabad, 192c 
Secretary to Late Pandit Motilal 
Nehru (1922-23); Municipal Coun¬ 
cillor since 1934; Mayor of Karachi 
1940-41; President District Con¬ 
gress Committee (i 939 - 4 <>)- Presi ’ 
dent, Karachi Indian Merchants’ 
Association since 1940; Incarcerat¬ 
ed twice in connection with the 
Civil Disobedience in 193 ° and 
1932 and under detention under 
Defence of India Rules 1942-44. 
MEHTA, Sir Chunilal B.. Kt.. 
j.p.. President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce & 
Industry, New Delhi (1941); 
Indian Merchants Chamber^ Bom¬ 
bay (1940); Bombay Shroffs’ Asso¬ 
ciation ( 1934 - 43 )- Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
Director, Central Board, Reserve 
Bank of India (1941); Hindustan 
Commercial Bank Ltd.; Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. and 
many other commercial concerns 
in Bombay and outside. Editor, 
"Financial News", Bombay; "In¬ 
dian Cotton Review. Ad. 52, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill. Bom¬ 
bay. 

MEHTA, Sir Chunilal Vij- 

BHUCANDAS, Kt., J.P.. K.C.S.I.. 

(1928). m. a. , ll.b.. Agent 
and Chairman, Century 

Spg. & Mfg. Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
b. 12 Jan. 1881, in. to Tarabai 
Chandulal Kankodiwala; ed: St. 
Xavier’s Coll.; elected to the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 

1907; Chairman, Standing Com¬ 
mittee, 1912; President of Corpo¬ 
ration, 1916. Elected to 
Bombay Legislative Council 1916; 
City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman, Indian Merchants' 

Chamber 1918 and 1931. Elected 
to the Bombay Port Trust 1920: 
Ex-Chancellor, Indian Women’s 


Univ.; Ex-Provincial Scout Comr.; 
Minister, Bombay Govt. 1921-23; 
Member, Executive Council of 
Govt, of Bombay, 1923-28; ('hair- 
man, Bank of India Ltd., India 
Match Co., Ltd., and New India 
Assurance Co.. Ltd.; Director of 
several companies; President, 
Indian Territorial Force. Ad. 42, 
Ridge Road. Malabar Hill, 

Bombay. 

MEHTA, Fateh Lal, b. 1808; ed: 
Ajmer: s. of the late Rai Mehta 
Pannalal. c.i.e., who was Dewan 
of Mewar State. Served the State 
in many capacities and was 
member. Judicial Council; retired 
2 years ago. Ad. Pannalal 
Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 

MEHTA, Gauanvihari. m.a., 
Officer-in-Charge, Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company Limited, Cal¬ 
cutta office, b. in 1900; ed: Bom¬ 
bay and London School of Econo¬ 
mics. Was Asst. Editor, Bombay 
Chronicle; President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
1939 - 4 °; Commissioner of Port of 
Calcutta i 93°-34 and i 94 °; 42 : 
President, Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce & Indus¬ 
try, 1942-43; Is on the Advisory 
Committee of Bengal Pilot Service 
and on Central Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Lighthouses. Was Mem¬ 
ber, Indian Employers’ Delega¬ 
tion to the International Labour 
Conference (23rd Session) at 
Geneva; Delegate to International 
Chamber of Commerce, Berlin, 
1937; Deputy Leader, Indian Dele¬ 
gation to the International Busi¬ 
ness Conference at Rye, New 
York. 1944; and is on the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s post-war recons¬ 
truction Committees (General 
Policy. Aviation and Industrial 
Policy). Is Member of the Com¬ 
mittee recently appointed by 
Government of India in connection 
with the establishment of a Tech¬ 
nological Institute in India. Is 
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Chairman of the Industrial Panel 
(Planning and Development Dept. 
Government of India) to consider 
question of establishing heavy 
machinery industry. Is a Member 
of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. Is also a Member of 
the All-India Council of Technical 
Education. Is connected with 
several Calcutta firms as Director. 
Contributes to Daily and Periodi¬ 
cal Press. Pub. “From Wrong 
Angles”, “Perversities' “Cons¬ 
cience of A Nation”, “Equality 
of Trading Rights.” 

MEHTA, Sir Homi Maneckji, 
k.b.e., b. 1871; started in Govt, 
service as asst, in Bombay Mint, 
1888; took to business 1896, pur¬ 
chased certain mills later. Started 
two Insurance Companies and 
Electric Supply Corporations. Was 
member of Council of State, 1930- 
34; delegate to League of Nations, 
1933 and 1934. started other 
concerns Is a leading banker 
and mill-owner. Chairman, Bom¬ 
bay War Gifts' Fund. Director, 
Reserve Bank Central Board since 
1934. Ad. Mehta House, Apollo 
Ct., Bombay. 

tnEHTA, Jamnadas M., m.a., ll.- 
b., Bar-at-Law, b. 1884, ed: 
Bombay and London. Was 
a prominent Congressman. 
President, Maharashtra Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee 
1921-23, and Bombay Prov. 
Congress Committee 1929-30; 
member, Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee 1926, and member A.-I. 
C.C. 1921-31; delegate to I. L. 
Conference, Geneva, 1934 and 
1944. Mayor of Bombay 1936-37; 
Rev. & Fin. Minister, Bombay, 
1937. Elected to the Central As¬ 
sembly, March 1941, Agent to the 
Govt, of India with the Govt, of 
Burma since Oct. 1944- Ad. 
Ridge Rd. Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
MEHTA, Jaysukhlal Krishna 
Lal, m.a., b. 1884, ed: Bombay; 


Secretary, Indian Merchant Cham¬ 
ber 1907; Adviser to representative 
of Employers, 3rd and 14th ses¬ 
sions of International Labour Con¬ 
ference, Geneva, 1921 & 1930. 

Ad. “Krishna Kutir”, Santa Cruz, 
B. B. & C. I. Rly. 

MEHTA, Dr. Jivraj Narayan, 

L.M. & S., M.D., F.C.P.S., M.R.C.P., 

b. 1887; ed: Bombay and London; 
was Chief Medical Officer, Baroda 
State; was Dean Gordhandas Sun- 
derdas Medical College and King 
Edward Memorial Hospital, Bom¬ 
bay. Ad. Khambata Hill, 16, 
Altamont Road, Bombay 26. 
MEHTA, Manubhai Nanshankar, 
Sir, m.a., ll.b., c.s.i., Kt., b. 
1868. ed: Bombay; started as 
Prof, of Philosophy and Lecturer 
on Law, Baroda College, 1891-99; 
was Private Secretary to Maha¬ 
raja of Baroda, 1899-1906; Diwan 
of Baroda, 1916-1927; became 
Prime Minister, Bikaner State, 
1927-34; Home Minister, Gwalior 
1937 and Foreign and Political 
Minister, Gwalior 1940, Indian 
State Delegate to Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee on Indian Re¬ 
forms, 1933; Delegate, R.T. Con¬ 
ference, 1930-1932. Has written on 
law and Indian States. Ad. 'Sunny 
Villa', Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

MERRELL, George Robert, b. 
St. Louis, Missouri, July I 3 > 
1898. ed: A.B. Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, 1941. U. S. Army 1917-18. 
Appointed Secretary of Embassy, 
December 15, 1941. Served in 
various diplomatic and consular 
capacities until 1921 when he was 
appointed as Consul General in 
Calcutta. Appointed Secretary of 
Mission, New Delhi, 1942, Secre¬ 
tary in Charge I 943 _I 945 - Com¬ 
missioner of U.S.A. to India 
1945-46. U.S. Minister in India 
since Nov. 1946. 

MEHTAR of Chitral: H. H. Haji 
Mohammad Muzaffarul-Muix, 
b. on 16th October 1901, ed: in 
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Islamia College, Peshawar, Ascen¬ 
ded the Gaddi on 29th July 1943. 
Is a progressive ruler, a keen 
sportsman and a good polo-player. 
METCALFE, Sir Herbert, Aub¬ 
rey Francis, b.a., k.c.i.e., c.i.e., 
m.v.o., i.c.s., b. 1883 ed : Ox¬ 
ford. Served in Punjab, 1908-13; 
appointed to Pol. Dept., was in 
N.W.F., Province, 1917-25; Secre¬ 
tary, Govt, of India, 1932; A.G.G. 
Resident and Chief Commissioner, 
Baluchistan, since 1939. Ad. 
Quetta. 

MISRA, Pandit Godavaris, Ex- 
Minister, Finance, Education and 
Development, Orissa, b. 1888. 
After passing m.a., started life as 
teacher voluntarily giving services 
without pay and renouncing offers 
of lucrative Government posts. 
Fellow, Patna University 1919- 
1943. Joined National Congress 
1921 but differing on war issue 
started in 1941 coalition ministry 
which continued till June 1944. 
Life Fellow, Utkal University; Is 
a social reformer, author, poet and 
dramatist. Ad. Cuttack. 

MITHA, Sir Suleman Cassum 
Hajt, c.i.e., j.p., Kt. is a director 
of several joint-stock companies in 
Bombay; was Sheriff of Bombay, 
1934, member, Council of State, 
and President, Muslim Committee. 
Is a leading banker and landholder 
of Bombay. Ad. 27, Kholsa 
Mohalla, Bombay. 

MITRA, Chandi Charan, m.a., b. 
l.. Principal, Burdwan Raj Col¬ 
lege, b. Dec. 22, 1893, s. of late 


University Commission. Ad. Burd¬ 
wan Raj College, Burdwan. 

MITRA, Debcndra Nath, Rai 
Bahadur, b. 1890, ed: Hindu 
School, St. Xavier’s College, Cal¬ 
cutta; Agricultural College, 
Sabour. Bihar. Joined Agricultural 
Department, Bengal. 1914. Retd. 
1945. Held many responsible 
posts—Special Officer. Jute Res¬ 
triction Scheme; Assistant Direc¬ 
tor, Rural Reconstruction; Special 
Officer, Food Production; Deputy 
Development Commissioner, etc. 
A member of the Food-production 
Advisory Com. Bengal and a 
member of Agricultural Education 
Com. Univ. of Calcutta. He was 
responsible for many schemes for 
the development of rural areas 
including tiie Scheme of training 
of ‘Bhadrologue’ Youths in practi¬ 
cal agriculture and Settlement of 
Government lands with them. 
Author of many agricultural trea¬ 
tises. In recognition of his lite¬ 
rary talents the title of "Sahitya 
Bisharad" was conferred on him 
by the pundits of Navadwip 
(Bengal). Ad: 175 /A, Raja 
Dinendra Street. Calcutta or 
Antpur, P.O., (Hooghly). 

MITRA, Nripendra Nath, Editor, 
The Indian Annual Register; b. 
1892; ed: Calcutta University; an 
orthodox Hindu. Has been editing 
The Indian Annual Register, since 
1923. Ad. 16/1, Komcdan Bagan 
Lane, P.O., Park Street, Calcutta. 

MITRA, Sisir Kumar, d.sc., m.b.- 
e., b. i89r. ed: Calcutta and 


Mritunjoy Mitra of Ariadaha, 24 Paris; is Ghose Prof, of Physics, 

Parganas (Bengal), ed: Calcutta. Cal. University; well known as 

Was Professor of English, Presi- pioneer radio research worker in 
dency and St. Xavier's Colleges, India; was President, Math, and 

Cal.; Carmichael College, Rangpur Physics Section, Indian Science 

& Asutosh College, Cal.; Vice- Congress, 1934, President, Rotary 

Principal, Ramjas College, Delhi, Club of Calcutta, 1942-43. Mem- 

and Reader in English, Delhi Uni- ber, Indian Scientific Mission to 

versity; Principal, Burdwan Raj U.K. and U.S.A., 1944. Ad. 9, 

College since 1928. Pub . A paper Hindusthan Road, Ballygunge, 

on the Teaching of English to the Calcutta. 
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MITTER, Sir Brojendra Lal, 
m.a., b.l., Bar-at-Law., Kt., 

k.c.s.i., Dewan of Baroda since 
3945; b. 1875, ed: Cal. & London. 
Law Member, Government of In¬ 
dia Delegation to League of 
Nations 1931 and 1933 - Ad¬ 
vocate-General, Bengal 1925-8 and 
Member, Bengal Executive Council 
1934-7; Advocate-General of India, 
1937-45; Ad. Baroda. 

MITTER, Lalit Kumar, s. of Late 
Hara Kumar Mitter; b. at Sakta, 
Dacca, in Nov. 1880; graduated in 
1901 & passed b.l. 1903; practised 
for a short time in Mymensingh & 
Rajshahi and in 1908-9 went to 
Burma. Was an advocate, High 
Court, Rangoon and Vakil, High 
Court, Cal.; Assistant Public Pro¬ 
secutor, Mandalay for about 12 
years and for a time Public Pro¬ 
secutor, Kyaukse; Was elected 
Member, Legislative Council for 7 
consecutive years from 1926; mem¬ 
ber of the Senate, Rangoon Univ., 
President of the Theosophical So¬ 
ciety and a Freemason; retired 
from practice in 1940; returned to 
Dacca in April 194 2 a t the out¬ 
break of the war. Ad. Hara Nivas, 
Dacca. 

MITTER, Sir Rupendra Coomer, 
Kt., m. sc., m.l.. Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, b. Jan.. 18, 1890. ed: 
Presidency College, Scottish Chur¬ 
ches College, University Law Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta; m. Sudbahasini 
n6e Bose; one son, one daughter. 
Practised as a Vakil and Ad¬ 
vocate, Calcutta High Court. Was 
for some time Professor, Univer¬ 
sity Law College. Ad. 5, Old 
Mayor's Court, Calcutta. 

MITTER, Satish Chandra, b.sc., 
(Cal.), b.sc. (Eng.) (Lond.), a.m.i. 
e. (Ind.), m. r. san. I.; s. of late 
the Right Hon’ble Sir B. C. Mit¬ 
ter, P. C., g. s. of late Sir Ramesh 
Ch. Mitter, the then Chief Justice 
of Bengal; b. Dec., 1900 at 
Benares, ed: Calcutta. Awarded 


b.sc. (Engineering) Degree of the 
London University, 1924; a Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Sanitary Insti¬ 
tute. Joined the Department of 
Industries (Bengal) as Industrial 
Engineer, 1925 i appointed De¬ 
puty Director of Industries, 19345 
Director of Industries, 19375 
nominated m.l.c., 193 3'375 wor k" 
ed in the Council as Official Whip 
efficiently. Invented and designed 
numerous processes and sponsored 
numerous schemes for improve¬ 
ment of industries and particularly 
small industries. Reappointed 
Director of Industries 1946. Pub. 
A Recovery Plan for Bengal, and 
A Five Year Plan for Bengal. Ad. 
7/1, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
MOBERLY, Bertrand Richard, 
Sir, Lieutenant-General, k.c.i.e., 
c.b., d.s.o., b. 1877, ed: Sand¬ 
hurst; joined Indian army, 1897; 
has been in war service in India 
and Europe and Egypt. Was ap¬ 
pointed Lieut.-General in 1938. Is 
Red Cross Commissioner for India. 

Ad. Simla. 

MODY, Sir Hormasji Peroshaw, 

Kt., M.A., LL.B., K.B : E. Was 

member. Viceroy’s Executive 
Council (Supply), b. 1881, ed: 
Bombay; member, Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation 1913-41 a ? d its 
President 1923-24; was Chairman 
of Millowners’ Association; Presi¬ 
dent, Employers' Federation of 
India, since 19335 Delegate, Inter¬ 
national Labour Conf. at Geneva, 
3937; member. Round Table Conf.; 
member, Central Assembly, 1929- 
1945; Director of Tata Sons Ltd. 
One of the two signatories to the 
Indo-Lancashire Textile Agree¬ 
ment. Pub. The Political Future 
of India and Life of Sir Phiroz- 
-shah Mehta. Ad. “Spirospero” 1, 
Carmichael Road, Bombay. 
MOHAMMED Axi. Khan Bahadur 
b.a., m.l.a.. Finance Minister, 
Bengal, since 1946. b. 1909, ed: 
Bogra; was connected with Bogra 
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Municipality. Chairman, Dt. 
Board; has served as Chairman, 
Central Co-operative Bank. Is 
Fellow, Calcutta and Dacca Uni¬ 
versities; has founded the A. H. 
College, Bogra. Was Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary to the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Bengal. Has obtained several 
medals from Govt.; is a big 
zemindar. Ad. The Palace, 
Bogra. 

MONTESSORI, Dr. Marla, b. in 
Chiaravalle, Italy on Aug. 31, 
1870. She was the first girl in 
Italy to attend a public school. 
In 1896 she obtained in Rome her 
degree of Doctor in Medicine. 
During her student days she joined 
the Feminist Movement, and a 
few days after receiving her 
degree she was chosen as delegate 
to represent the Italian women at 
the Feminists’ Conference in Ber¬ 
lin. In 1897 s ^ e was admitted to 
a post in General Hospital of 
Rome. In the same year during 
the Medical Congress at Turin she 
created a stir by her attack on 
the medical profession in parti¬ 
cular and society in general, for 
their neglect of defectives. In 
1899 she was elected to the chair 
of Hygiene in the Women's Uni¬ 
versity of Rome. In 1900 she 
visited London for the first time 
as the delegate of the Italian 
women at a Feminist Conference. 
There she was received by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria and met 
Dr. Annie Besant. In 1904 she 
was made lecture in Anthropology 
at the University of Rome. In¬ 
cidentally she introduced Theoso¬ 
phy to Italy, by collaboration in 
the translation of the first Theo- 
sophical books brought into Italy. 
In 1906 the "House of the Chil¬ 
dren" was inaugurated. In 1909 
she gave her first training course. 
During the last world war 
she went to the United States and 
created in New York a training 


college. In Barcelona she founded 
and directed for the whole period 
of the war the Seminary La bora- 
tori De Pedagogia. In 1922 she 
went to Italy and in 1926 the 
Royal School of Montessori 
Method was created in Rome only 
to be closed a few years later when 
she once again went to Spain, and 
created a private institution. 
Once again she went to England 
and held there some courses and 
some international Conferences. 
She also went to Holland and here 
she again created an institution. 
She created in 1939 the Social 
Party of the Child, which was 
founded in the Great Hall of the 
Parliament of Copenhagen. She 
is at present in India on invitation 
by the late Dr. Arundale of 
Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
Madras and his wife, Rukmini 
Devi. Present Ad. "Rose Bank," 
Kodaikanal, S. India. 
MOOKERJEE, Sir Birendra 
Nath, m.a., (Cantab), m.i.e. (Ind.) 
5. of Late Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o., 

d. sc., (Eng), b. 14th February 
1899. m. 1925. Ranu Priti Adhi- 
kari daughter of Phani Bhusan 
Adhikari late Prof. Benares Hindu 
University. Has two daughters 
and one son. Is partner of 
Messrs. Martin & Co., and Messrs. 
Burn & Co., Chairman, Steel 
Corporation of Bengal Ltd., Vice- 
President, Calcutta Local Board, 
Imperial Bank of India, Director 
of several big limited concerns. 
Member Viceroy's National De¬ 
fence Council: Adviser, Roger 
Mission; Member, Munitions Pro¬ 
duction Advisory Committee; Fel¬ 
low, Calcutta Univ., Sheriff of 
Calcutta 1941. Ad. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, Harendra Coomar, 
m.a., ph.D., b. 1877. ed: Calcutta* 
was Professor, City College, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Asst. Prof, and later 
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Secy., Post-graduate Dept., Cal. 
Univ. 1936-40. Member, Senate, 
Cal. Univ. since 1932. Editor-in- 
Chief. “Calcutta Review”; was 
President, and is now Organising 
Secy., All-India Council of Indian 
Christians. Has contributed 
numerous articles on social, politi¬ 
cal and economic problems to 
many first class magazines of 
India. Pub. Indians in British 
Industries, Congress and the Mas¬ 
ses, etc. Ad. 2, Dehi Serampur 
Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, Radha Kumud, 
m.a., p.r.s., Ph.D., Itihasa- 

Siromani (Baroda), ex. m.l.c. 
(Bengal). Emeritus Professor of 
History, Lucknow Univ. b. 1884, 
obtained Gaekwad Prize for 
Rs. 7,000. An ardent nationalist 
and ex-Congress m.l.c.. Member, 
Bengal Land Revenue Commission 
1938-40. Pub. A History of In¬ 
dian Shipping; The Fundamental 
Unity of India; Hindu Civilisa¬ 
tion; Local Government in An¬ 
cient India; Harsha (Oxford); 
Nationalism in Hindu Culture; 
Men and Thought in Ancient 
India; Asoka; Indian Land Sys¬ 
tem; Early Indian Art, etc. Ad. 
3g, Ekdalia Rd., Cal.; 6, Goode 
Rd., Darjeeling; Kumud-Kutir, 
Puri. 

MOOKERJEE, Syama Prasad, 

m.a., B.L., Bar-at-Law, D.Litt., 
ll.d., (Honoris Causa), b. 1901, 
5. of late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
ed: Calcutta and London; Fellow, 
Calcutta University since 1924; 
Member, Bengal Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, 1929-37; Member, Bengal As¬ 
sembly 1937-45. Was Finance 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal;. Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University 
i 934 - 38 . President, All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha. Ad. 77 » 
Ashutosh Mookerjee Rd. Calcutta. 

MOOS, F. N. A., M.D., B.S., D.T.M. 
and Hyg., f.r.i.p.h., d.p.h., 

D.P.A., j.p. # b. 1893; e & : Bom¬ 


bay and London; is fellow, Royal 
Society of Public Health; and of 
University of Bombay; of College 
of Physicians and Surgeons (Bom¬ 
bay); is Supdt. and Chief Medical 
Officer, Goculdas Tejpal Hospital. 
Has written on medicine. Ad. 
Alice Buildings, Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS, S. N., c.i.e., m.a. (Cantab) 
f.r.s.a., i.e.s., b. 1890; ed: 
Bombay and Cambridge; joined 
i.e.s. 1918; was Educational 
Inspector, Bombay and Sind. Also 
Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, Victoria Jubilee Tech. 
Institute, Bombay; Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay; 
Member Civil Selection Board, 
Member Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Bombay and Sind. Has 
written on education, etc. Ad. 
Garden Reach, Bombay Road, 
Poona. 

MORVI, Ruler of, (See p. 178). 
MOUDGILL, Kishori Lal, 
Rajyasevapravina, m.a. (Cantab.), 
d.sc., (Glasgow & Fran.), f.r.i.c. 
Director of Research, Dean of the 
Faculty of Science and Vice-Chair¬ 
man Council of Research, Univ. of 
Travancore, b. Baddowal, March 
18, 1896, ed: Punjab, Glasgow & 
Camb. d.sc. 1924, f.i.c. 1924, 
d.sc. (Honoris Causa) of the 
Travancore Univ.; Professor, 
Mahindra College, Patiala, 1920- 
21; College of Science 1921-39 as 
Professor and Principal; acted as 
Director of Public Instruction, 
1937, Travancore. Member of the 
Senate and the Syndicate, Univer¬ 
sity of Travancore. ^ Formerly 
member of Academic Council, 
Faculty of Science, Senate, and 
Syndicate of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity. Awarded State title of 
Rajyasevapravina 1945. Ad. Tri¬ 
vandrum, Travancore. 

MUDALIAR, Argot Ramaswami, 
Sir, The Hon. Dewan Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., B.L., b. Z887, 
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Madras; was member, Legislative 
Council, Madras, 1920-26; Mayor 
Madras Municipal Corporation, 
1928-30; member, Council of 
State, 1930, and of Legislative 
Assembly. 1931-34: Member, India 
Council, London; led Indian dele¬ 
gation to British Commonwealth 
Conference, Toronto; Delegate to 
Nine-Power Conference, Brussels, 
1937 - Was Commerce Member, 
Viceroy's Executive Council up to 
June 1942; a member of the Paci¬ 
fic War Council and of the British 
War Cabinet; appointed Supply 
Member Viceroy's Ex. Council in 
May 1943. Was Hony. editor of 
Justice, Madras, 1937-35. Elect¬ 
ed Chairman Social and Economic 
Council U.N.O. 1945. Ad. 5. 
Queen Victoria Road, New Delhi. 

MUHAMMAD ALAM, Dr. Shaikh, 
b a. (Hons.) Oxon., ll.d. (Dub.). 
Bar-at-Law, member, Punjab Le¬ 
gislative Assembly, b. 1891. Was 
a prominent Congress worker, giv¬ 
ing up his practice in 1921. In¬ 
carcerated several times. Was 
Deputy Leader of Congress As¬ 
sembly Party which he resigned 
1940. Was Member, Congress 
Working Committee; broke away 
from the Congress over the Shahid- 
gunge Mosque satyagraha, War 
policy of the Congress and the 
Punjab Bill. Ad. Lytton Rd., 
Lahore. 

MUKERJEA, Tarak Nath, b.sc., 
m.b.e., eldest grandson of late 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee, 
c.s.i., m.a., b.l., of Uttarpara. 
Was Revenue and Relief Minister, 
Govt, of Bengal (1943-45): Was 
elected member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1923 and re¬ 
elected in 1926 and in 1929. 
Member, Hooghly District Board 
since 1923 and Chairman since 
1927. Reappointed Minister in 
the Suhrawardy Cabinet Dec. 
1946. Established some dispen¬ 
saries and schools and regularly 
28 


contributes for their maintenance. 
Ad. Rajendra Bhawan, Uttarpara. 
MUKERJEA, Satya Vrata, Rajya 
Ratna, m.a. (Oxon); f.s.s., f.r.s. 
a. (London), Senior Councillor, 
Baroda (retd.), b. 6th Feb. 1887; 
5. of the late Col. Pandit U. C. 
Mukherjea of the Indian Medical 
Service; m. Sm. Aruna Devi, 
m.a. nee Bezbaroa, grand-niece of 
Rabindranath Tagore, ed: Cal¬ 
cutta and Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service 1911; was Census Commr. 
J 9 2 r, 1931, 1941; Chief Secretary 
to the Government 1929; acting 
Revenue Commissioner, 1929-30. 
Development Commissioner 1935, 
confirmed as Sar Suba (Revenue 
Commissioner) 1935. Naib Dewan 
and Revenue Member 1941-42 
Dewan of Kutrh (1943-4). Senior 
Councillor of the State (1944-45) 
Awarded “Rajya Ratna" Mandal 
Gold Medal for exemplary services 
1934: also King George'V Silver 
Jubilee Gold Medal 1936 and the 
King’s Coronation Medal 1937. 
Ad. C/o Imperial Rank of India 
Shillong. 

MUKERJEE, Dr. Biswanath, 
l.m.s.. b. 1893 al MuzafTarpur, 
Behar; ed: Gorakhpur and Cal¬ 
cutta; Worked as assistant Edi¬ 
tor of Amritn Bazar Patnha and 
Hindu Spiritual Magazine from 

1915 ^ 1919- Founded B. & 
N.-W. Railwaymen’s Federation 
in 1920. All India Raikvaymen's 
Federation. Vice-President. All-In¬ 
dia Trade Union Congress and All- 
India Railwaymen's Federation, 
1927-29. Member of U.P. Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, 1937-45 ■ President, 
All-India Sugar-Workers' Associa¬ 
tion and Conference in 1938 and 
All-India Homoeopathic Medical 
Association and Conference in 
i 939 : A Congressman, courted 
imprisonment during non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement in 1921. Arrested 
and tried in Meerut conspiracy 
case and acquitted after four 
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years. Ad. Zafra Bazar, Gorakh¬ 
pur. 

MUKERJI, Bhaskar, b.sc. (Cal.), 
b.a. (Cantab), Deputy Executive 
Officer, Corporation of Calcutta; 
b. 26th Nov. 1892; s. of the late 
Lt.-Col. U. N. Mukerji; m. 
Kalyani, daughter of Desha - 
bandhu C. R. Das; ed : Presidency 
College, Calcutta; King’s College, 
London; Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge. Was Professor of Physics, 
King Edward College, Amraoti 
(C.P.) & Victoria College of 

Science, Nagpur; was Secretary to 
the Calcutta Corporation. Ad. 
Central Municipal Office, Calcutta. 

MUKERJI, Paresh Nath, Rai 
Bahadur, m.a., c.b.e., b. 1882. 
ed: Calcutta, started Govt. Ser¬ 
vice as Post Office Supdt. in Ben¬ 
gal in 1904, and rose to be De¬ 
puty Director-General in 1931. 
Postmaster-General of Madras in 
1933. Postmaster-General in 
Bihar and Orissa 1933*34 and 
Postmaster-General in Bengal and 
Assam from 1934 - Served as 
Senior Deputy Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India 
from 1938 to 1939. when he re¬ 
tired. In 1932 was deputed to 
Kabul to settle postal relationship 
with Afghanistan and in 1934 led 
Indian Delegation to the Inter¬ 
national Postal Congress at Cairo. 
Rejoined P. & T. Dept, as welfare 
officer 1942. Dy. Controller- 
General of Civil Supplies 1944 - 
Ad. Raceview, Hasting, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, Bankim Chandra, 
m.a., b.l.. Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court; a prominent 
member of the National Party; b. 
1887. ed: Muzaffarpur & Cal¬ 
cutta; Scholar in b.a. & m.a., did 
research in Chemistry under Prof. 
Cunningham, Sir P. C. Roy & Sir 
J. C. Bose. Started as Prof, of 
Chemistry, City College, Calcutta. 
Joined the Bar 1911, appeared in 
Tikari Raj succession and Bbowal 


Sanyasi cases. A prominent 
Hindu Mahasabha leader; Mem¬ 
ber, All-India Comte., Hindu 
Mahasabha and Exc. Comte., 
Bengal Prov. Hindu Mahasabha. 
Member Bengal Legislative Coun¬ 
cil 1943-46. Ad. 15. Jadu Bhat- 
tacharji Lane, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, Debendra Nath, 
was Mayor of Calcutta 1945*46; 
b. 1890, belongs to vill. Khar- 
gachi, Basirhat Sub-division (24 
Parganas); s. of late Bepin 
Behari Mukherjee, an orthodox 
Brahmin with broad outlook. 
ed: Bashirhat H. E. School and 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Later he took his m.a. and Law 
degrees from the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. He started his career as a 
lecturer of Economics in Banga- 
basi College in 1913 and soon 
after joined the Calcutta Bar. 
Until 5 years ago, he was con¬ 
nected with the said college as 
the senior professor of Economics. 
In 1939 Mr. Mukherjee joined the 
Hindu Mahasabha and in 1940 he 
was elected as a Councillor of the 
Calcutta Corporation on the 
Hindu Mahasabha ticket. Since 
then he served on various com¬ 
mittees of the Corporation. He 
was elected General Secretary of 
the Bengal Provincial Hindu 

Mahasabha, 1944 and ' was 
elected General Secretory at the 
last Jalpaiguri session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Southern 
Bank and Director of several 
companies. A leading practitioner 
of the Alipore Civil Court and 
was Secretory to the Alipore Bar 
Association and Vice-President for 
the last 2 years. 

MUKHERJEE, Vivekananda, 
Editor Jugantar; b. 1904: began 
his journalistic career in 1925 as 
an apprentice in the Ananda- 
bazar Patrika. Was an associate 
editor of that paper till 1937 - 
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Was Vice-President, Indian Jour¬ 
nalists’ Association. A poet and 
versatile writer. Pub. Japan 
Juddher Diary. Ad. 2, Ananda 
Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 
MULRAJ, Shambhonath, Rao 
Bahadur, b.sc., ll. b., j. p., b. 
1903; 5 - of L. Mulraj Sibal of 
Dinga, Dist. Guzrat (Punjab); 
ed : Lahore. Is a big Zeminder 
of Sind and a business magnate of 
Karachi. A patron of various 
societies and associations. Is 
Member of N. VV. RIy Advisory 
Board. Divisional Irrigation Advi¬ 
sory Board, Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Board, Karachi Jail Advi¬ 
sory Board and Karachi School 
Board. Was Mayor of Karachi in 
1 943 " 44 - Ad. Karachi City. 
MURSHIDABAD, Nawab Baha¬ 
dur of, k.c.s.i., k.c.v.o., Ihti- 
sham-ul-Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla 
Amir-ul-Omra, Nawab Asef Kudr 
Sir Syed Wasef Ali Mirza, Maha- 
but Jung Khan Bahadur, is the 
leading nobleman of Bengal, b. 
1875; ed: privately India and 
completed his education at Ox¬ 
ford; is a prominent worker in the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Was member, Bengal Legislative 
Council for several years; descen¬ 
ded from Mohammed, Prophet of 
Arabia, and held in high esteem 
by Hindus and Moslems alike; a 
great lover of fine arts and orien¬ 
tal architecture, a poet and phi¬ 
losopher, and an Urdu and 
Arabic scholar. Ad. The Palace, 
Murshidabad. ^ 

MYSORE, Ruler of, (See p. 170}. 
NABHA, Ruler of, (See p i 79 ) 
NAG, Kalidas, m.a., (Cal.), D . 
Lift. (Paris), Lecturer in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, 
Cal. Umv.; b. 1892; ed: Calcutta 
& Pans Univ. Was Prof of Hist., 
Scottish Churches College, Cal- 
cutta, 1915-19; Principal, 
Mahindra College, Galle, Ceylon 
1919-20; represented India at the 


3jd International Congress of 
Education, Geneva 1921 and at 
the Internatl. League for Peace 
and Freedom; Lugano 1922; re 
presented Cal. Univ. at Internatl. 
Congress of Libraries and Libra¬ 
rians, Paris 1923. Joined Cal. 
Univ. Postgraduate Dept. 1923. 
Founder-Secy., the Greater India 
Society 1926-30. Made lecture 
tours through Europe and 
America 1930-1 as Ghose Travel¬ 
ling Fellow, Cal. Univ.: Tempy. 
Collaborator, League of Nations, 
Geneva, and Visiting Prof., Insti¬ 
tute of International Educ., New 
York 1930-1. Represented India 
and P. E. N., Bengal at the 
Internatl. P. E. N. Congress, 
Buenos Aires 1936. Inaugurated 
its Indian Dept, as Visiting Prof., 
Univ. of Hawaii, 1937. Hon. 
Trustee, Pan-Pacific Union, 
Honolulu 1937. Member Delegate, 
2nd Britsh Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Confce., Sydney 1938. 
General Secy., Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1942-46. Pub. 
French thesis: Les Theories 
Diplovtatiques de VInde encienne 
et VArthasastra; Cygne (French 
translation of Dr. Tagore's 
Balaha); Published: The Golden 
Book of Tagore; Greater India: 
Art & Archaeology Abroad; 
India and the Pacific World; 
edited India and the \Vorld, 1932- 
36 - Editor: Mahabothi Society 
Journal. Ad. Postgraduate Dept., 
j&A- Univ. 

Srimati Sarojini, b. 
_ l8 79 , ed: Hyderabad and Eng¬ 
land; is a gifted poetess, has writ- 
ten seyeral yols. of poetry, which 
have drawn world-wide attention 
Is a Congress leader, was presil 
dent. Indian National. Cpijgress, 
*925, is a famous speaker, inter- 
ested in social, religious, and“du_ 
Rational.welfare of her country¬ 
men and women. Has been in jail 
for ber politics; was nicknamed 
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"The Nightingale of India.” Was 
recently under detention under 
"Defence 'Rules. Released 1945 * 
Ad^ Congress House, Bombay, 4. 
NAIDtT, "Dr. P. Varada Rajulu, 
b . 1887, Salem Dist., Medical 
Practitioner and General Secre¬ 
tary, All India Hindu Mahasabha. 
Madura 1940- joined politics 
early in life. Was at first asso¬ 
ciated with Dr. Besant’s Home 
Rule League, then with Swadeshi 
and Congress movements. Held 
Secretaryship of many organiza¬ 
tions and presided over the big¬ 
gest number of conferences in the 
Madras Presidency; imprisoned 
several times in connection w ith 
his political activities; member of 
the Congress Working Committee 
in 1925 and 1926; he now devotes 
his energy to the Hindu move¬ 
ment and consolidation of the 
Hindus. 

NAIR, Sir Chettur Madhavan, 
Kt.. b.a., Bar-at-Law; b. 1870, 
ed: Madras and London; joined 
Madras High Court, 1904; "' as 
law reporter 1 Advocate-General, 
Madras; Appointed permanent 
Judge, Madras High Court i 9 2 7 - 
Knighted 1939 : Officiating Chief 
Justice: retd. 1940. Appointed 
President of Rly. Rates Advisory 
Committee; appointed judge, 
Privy Council, England in 1942. 
Permanent. Ad. Lyawood, 
Cathedral, P.O., Madras. 
NANAVATI, Manilal Balabhai, 
b.a., ll.b. , (Bom.), m.a., (Penn., 
Pa.). U.S.A., b. nth Jan., 1877 
at Ahmedabad; Joined Baroda 
State Service 1903* From 19 12 
to 1931 held at various times post 
of Registrar, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties; Development Commissioner, 
Accountant-General. In Charge of 
the development. Port Okha, 
1926-30,; Revenue Commissioner 
I 93 2- 33 , Executive Councillor 
1934 - 35 . Deputy Governor, Re¬ 
serve Bank of India 1936-41. 


President, Indian Society of Agl. 
Economics. Member Famine 
Inquiry Commission 1944-45. 
Ad. "Leela”, Juhu, Bombay. 
NANAVATI, Romesh Chandra 

MoTILAL, F.C.S., F.F.C.S., F. 

com. sc. a., f. r. ecod. s., 
f.s.s., (Lond.), Political and 
foreign Secy., Nagod State, b. 
25th Jan., 1908, m. Vasumati 
Ratilal Parekh, ed: Theosophical 
College, Madras. Received by 
their Majesties King Carol of 
Roumania, Boris III of Bulgaria 
(1936). Served Dharampur State 
as the Maharana's Secretary from 
1923 to 1938. Recipient of the 
International honour of Officer of 
1 ’Ordre. Universal du Merit 
Humain of Switzerland I 933 ~ 39 - 
Travel Solicitor of the American 
Express Co. Inc. (i 93 ®' 39 )- 
Travelled several times to Europe. 

Ad. Nagod. (C.I.). 

NARANG, Gokul Chand, m.a., 
ph. D., Bar-at-Law, b. 1878, ed: 
Calcutta, Lahore, Oxford and 
Bern. Practised at Lahore High 
Court; was Minister, Punjab 
Govt. Is a social worker and 
interested in education and in 
sugar and steel industries, relin¬ 
quished knighhood in 1945 as a 
protest against the communal 
policy of the Government of 
India. Pub. Thb Message of the 
Vedas and Transformation of 
Sikhism. Ad. Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. 

NARIMAN, Khurshed Framji. 
B.A., LL.B., b. 1883, ed: Bom¬ 
bay; is a prominent Congress 
leader; was member, A.-I. C. C. 
and also of W. C. for several 
years: has been convicted several 
times for part in C.D. move¬ 
ment; was President, Bombay 
Congress Committee, for years, 
was member of Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council; President Youth 
League and Students’ Brother¬ 
hood; is Municipal Corporator and 
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was Mayor, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1935-36. Is keen 
on spread of education among 
masses. Ad. Near Worli Village 
share, Bombay. 

NATARAJAN, Kamakshi, b.a., b. 
1868, ed : Madras. Was Haskell 
Lecturer, Chicago Univ. 1933, 
edited the Indian Social Refor¬ 
mer, Bombay for fifty years, 
1890-1940. Pub. A Reply to Miss 
Katherine Mayo’s Mother India, 
etc. Ad. “Indian Social Re¬ 
former” office, “Kamakshi 
House”, Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, G. A., Editor, ’Indian 
Review’, Journalist, Publicist and 
politician; b. 1878, in Tanjore 
dist. graduated 1897. An ardent 
Congressman originally, he sece¬ 
ded from the Congress when it 
adopted non-co-operation, joined 
the Moderate Conference, 1919. 
Has since been a staunch Liberal. 
Has been in the Madras Corpora¬ 
tion for over a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury; has served the Madras Uni¬ 
versity on the Senate and the 
Syndicate for over two decades. 
Was member of the Standing 
Committee on Indian Emigration. 
In 1928, Mr. Natesan was invited 
to join the Empire Parliamentary 
Delegation to Canada. Appointed 
Chairman, Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee for Stores, Printing and 
Stationery in 1930; Member, In¬ 
dian Tariff Board (iron and steel 
industry) 1933; ex-sheriff of 
Madras. Ad. Madras. 

NAWANAGAR, Ruler of. (See 
p. 180). 

NAWAZ, Begum Jahanara Shah, 
m.b.e., b. 1896, cl. of late Sir 
Muhammad Shaft, ed: Lahore; 
m. Mian Shah Nawaz, a Lahore 
Barrister. Is interested in educa¬ 
tional and social reforms, mem¬ 
ber of several public bodies; was 
Vice-President, Social Reforms 
Conference 1929; and woman 
delegate, R. T. Conferences 1930- 


33; Collaborator, League of 
Nation, 1931; only Indian dele¬ 
gate, Women’s Advisory Board; 
and delegate. International 
Labour Conference, Geneva 1935; 
Parliamentary Secy., Punjab 
Govt, for Education, Medical Re¬ 
lief and Public Health, 1937; 
Member of Council, All-India 
Muslim League up to 1941. Was 
a delegate to the Pacific Relations 
Conference 1942. Appointed 
Lady incharge, Women’s Section. 
Information and Broadcasting, 
Govt, of India. Ad. 53, Law¬ 
rence Road, Lahore. 


NAZIMUDDIN. Khawaja, m.l.a., 
Bengal, till recently Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Bengal; b. 1894. Aligarh 
and Cambridge; was member, 
Dacca University Executive 
Council; and Chairman, Dacca 
Municipality (1922-29). Was 
Minister of Education (1929-34) 
and Home Minister, Bengal, 
( I 937 ’ 4 1 )- Appointed Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Govt, of Bengal, in April 
1943 an d was in office till March, 
1945. Was President, Bengal 
Muslim League. Relinquished 
Knighthood 1946. Ad. 9. Garia- 
hata Road, Calcutta. 

NAZIR AHMAI), I.)r., m.sc., eh. 
d., (Cantab) o.b.f.., j.p.. Director. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
Technological Lab.; Fellow, Bom¬ 
bay University. Was Member, 
Tmp. Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search: b. May 1898. ed: Ali¬ 
garh, I^ahore and Cambridge. 
Was Head of the Dept, of 
Science. Islamia College, Lahore 
1925-30; and Asst. Director Tech¬ 
nological Laboratory 1930-31. Is 
Member Governing Body of the 
Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research. Ad. Technological 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 
N_ eh RU . jAw^RLAr., Pandit, 
m.a. ria ntab), Bar-at-Law, Vice- 

President the' 'Governor-General’s 

Executiyp. Council and Leader of. 
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the National Interim Govt, since 
Sept. 2, 1946, s. of late Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, b. 1.8.89• e & : 

Harrow, Cambridge and London. 
Is the most prominent Congress¬ 
man in India next to Mahatma 
Gandhi. Was Secretary of the 
• Congress; President of the Con¬ 
gress 1929-30, 1936 and 1937 and 
again in 19 46. Member, 
A. T. C. C. since 1928; made ex¬ 
tensive tours throughout^ Europe 
& Soviet Russia; several times im¬ 
prisoned for Congress and'CrXl»r 

movement, is_a„. prolific.writer; 

Socialist,, nationalist and student, 
of history; "wrote his autobiogra¬ 
phy in 1936; visited fchina in. 1939 

as Congress representative, Sen¬ 
tenced to 4 years’ imprisonment 
in 1940 but released in 19.41, 
again imprisoned in August, 1942, 
released ‘1945. a Congress 

Representative in the Simla Talks 
1945 and Cabinet Mission Talks 
1946. Ad. Anand Bhawan,. 
Allahabad, & New Delhi. 

NEOGI, Kshitish Chandra, m.a., 
b.l., b. 1888, ed: Dacca and 
. Calcutta, Member Dacca Univ. 
Court 1921-24; Member Central 
Assembly, 1921-34 and 1942-45; 
/Adviser to the Indian States’ 
j- Delegation to R. T. Confces. in 
London, 1930-32. Dewan of 
Mayurbhanj State 1934-44; Politi¬ 
cal Adviser, Mayurbhanj State 
1940. Elected member, Standing 
Committee of Ministers of the 
Chamber of Princes, 1940^ Chair¬ 
man, Committee of Ministers, 
Eastern States. Appointed 
Member of the Council of Human 
Rights, U.N.O., 1946 and atten¬ 
ded its sessions. Ad. 13A, Sou¬ 
thern Avenue, Calcutta. 
NEWATIA, Radhakrishna, Pro¬ 
minent industrialist and social 
worker, b. July 1901. ed: Cal. 
Member of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the All-India Marwari 
Federation. Is connected with 


various organisations of the Mar¬ 
wari Community and other public 
institutions. Ad. 185, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 

NIYOGI, Jnananjan, b. 1891, 
Spent early life in Patna & 
Gaya; Travelled U.S.A., Burma, 
Siam and Singapore on lecture 
tour; an organiser of village re¬ 
construction institutions and In¬ 
dustrial Exhibitions. His famous 
lecture “Desher Dak' had 
brought in a new breath among 
the young men to reconstruct 
national life on economic de¬ 
mands. Was prosecuted and im¬ 
prisoned several times and was 
subjected to detention for 3 
years, 1933-36. As one of the fore¬ 
most social and political workers 
and a religious speaker he has 
earned a reputation in Bengal, 
and in India. Is connected with 
various social welfare and other 
public institutions. Is founder- 
Secretarv, Calcutta Workingmen's 
Institution. Since 1909, an active 
member of the A. I. Manufac¬ 
turers' Conference. Publicity Offi¬ 
cer, Corporation of Calcutta; is 
on the Advisory Committee of 
Commercial Museums all over In¬ 
dia. Ad. Commercial Museum, 
College St. Market, Calcutta. 

NIYOGI, J. P-, Minto Prof, of 
Economics and Head of Depts. of 
Economics and Commerce, Cal. 
Univ. since I 935 > b. 1893. ed; 
Cal., London School of Econ.; 
Joined Cal. Univ. as Lecturer 
1917; President, Silver Jubilee 
and Ranade Centenary Session of 
Indian Econ. Confce., Bombay 
1941; Was member, Bengal Indus¬ 
trial Survey Committee and con¬ 
sultative Committee of Econo¬ 
mists set up by Govt, of India to 
deal with post-war reconstruction, 
etc. Pub. The Evolution of the 
Indian Income Tax; The Co¬ 
operative Movement in Bengal. 
Ad. 90, Bailygunge Place, Cal- 
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NIYOGI, Sir Machiraja Bhowni- 

SHANKAR, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., LL.B., 

Hon. ll.d. (Nagpur 1943) 

1889. ed : Nagpur; joined Bar, 
1910: was member, Nagpur Uni- 
versity Court; President, Univ. 
Union; President Nagpur Muni¬ 
cipal Committee; Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University 1932-35; is 
Judge High Court, Nagpur. 
Knighted in 1944. Is keenly 
interested in social and political 
reforms. Ad. High Court, Nag¬ 
pur (C. P.). 

NOON, Firoz Khan, ll.d. 
(Toronto), m.a., (Oxon), Lawyer, 
politician; b. 1893. ed: Lahore 
and Oxford. Advocate, Lahore 
High Court, 1917-26; Member, 
Punjab Legislature 1920-36; 
Minister, Punjab, 1927-30 & 

i 93 I_ 3 b; High Commissioner for 
India in Great Britain 1936-41; 
Was a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, 1941; Govt, of India 
Reptve., San Francisco Con¬ 
ference 1940. Relinquished titles 
k.c.s.i., and k.c.i.e., 1946. Ad. 
New Delhi & Simla. 

NOORUDDIN, K., m.l.a.. Pro¬ 
prietor, “Morning News”, b. 18th 
Oct. 1900, s. of late. K. M. 
Ashrafuddin, ed: in Calcutta, w. 
Najmunnisa Nooruddin, m.b.e.. 
Was Hony. Secy., Mohamedan 
Sporting Club for 10 years and 
re-elected 1946, elected Council¬ 
lor, Cal. Corpn. in 1926, joined 
Indian National Congress and was 
a member of the B.P.C.C.; was 
Asst. Secy, of the Congress Exhi¬ 
bition Committee, 1928-9. Was 
greatly responsible for bringing 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah to Bengal when 
the activates of the Muslim 
League in this province were re¬ 
vived. Was elected Alderman, 
Cal. Copra., 1933 and resigned 
from that body when the Muslims 
boycotted Corpn. on the issue of 
Muslim employment. Ad. n/r 
Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 


NORONHA, George Eric, Dipl. 
Journalism, m.a., ph.D., General 
Secretary of the Federation of 
Posts and Telegraphs Union and 
of Indian Telegraph Assocn. Ltd., 
b. 1904. ed: University of Lon¬ 
don, Catholic Univ. of America, 
Harvard. Was managing Editor, 
“Bengalese” Washington, d.c., 
U.S.A., 1937-38; News Editor, 
All-India Radio, 1936-37, General 
Secy. Indian Telegraph Asscn. 
since 1937. Is Editor “Telegraph 
Recorder” Pub. Backgrounds in 
the Education of Indian Girls. 
Ad. 2-D, Burdwan Rd., Calcutta. 
NYE, H. E. Lieut-Gen. Sir 
Archibald Edward, g.c.i.e., 
k.c.b., k.b.e., M.c., Governor 

of Madras; from 3rd May 
194b; b. 23 April 1895; 
s. of Charles E. and Mary Nye; 
m ' * 939 . Colleen, d. of General 
Sir Harry Knox, issue 1 daughter; 
ed: Duke of York’s School, 
Dover. Enlisted in ranks 1914; 
2nd Lt. Leinster Regt. 1915; 
Lieut. Leinster Regt. 1916; Adju¬ 
tant Leinster Regt. 1919-22; 
Capt. R. Warwickshire Regt. 
1923; Student Staff College, Cam- 
berlcy 1924-25; G.S.O. for Air 
Co-operation, 1926-28; Brigade 
Major 1928-30; Bt. Major 1930 
G.S.O. (War Office), 1931-32; 
G.S.O. (Staff College) 1932-35; 
Bt. Lt. Col. 1934; Major South 
Lancashire Regt. 1935; Lt. Col. 
R. Warwickshire Regt. 1937. Col. 
(temp. Brig.) 1939; Commander, 
Nowshera Brigade, 1939; Major 
General (Acting) 1940: Major 
General (subt.) 1941; Lieut-Gen. 
(acting) 1941; Temp. Lt. Gen. 
1942; Lt.-Gen. (subt.) 1944; De¬ 
puty Director of Staff Duties 
1940; Director of Staff Duties 
1940; Vice Chief Imperial General 
Staff 1941; Barrister-at-Law. In¬ 
ner Temple 1932. Recreations: 
hunting and fishing. Ad. Govern¬ 
ment House, Madras. 
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PAKVASA, The Hon. Mangaldas 
Mancharam, b.a. , ll.b., b. 1882, 
ed: Bombay; Solicitor Bombay 
High Court. Is President, Bom¬ 
bay Legislative Council. Takes 
interest in social welfare. Ad. 
West Lodge, Narayan Dabholkar 
Road, Bombay. 

PANANDIKAR, Satyashraya 
Gopal, M.a., Ph.D., d.sc., b. 
1894; e d'- Bombay and London. 
Was Professor of Political Eco¬ 
nomy, Dacca University; is Pro¬ 
fessor Commerce and Principal, 
Sydenham College. Has written 
on banking and industry. Pub. 
Wealth and Welfare of the Ben¬ 
gal Delta. Ad. Sydenham College, 
Bombay. 

PANDAY, Dr. Anant H., Direc¬ 
tor and General Manager, Hind 
Constructions Ltd., 8 Royal Ex¬ 
change Place, Calcutta; b. at 
Bhavnagar (Kathiawar); ed: 
Bombay University and Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Worked with the Trussed Con¬ 
crete Steel Co. Ltd. Appointed 
Chief Engineer, Diagrid Struc¬ 
tures Ltd. in 1937. Returned to 
India in 1939 as Principal. Ben¬ 
gal Engineering College, Sibpur. 
joined the Government of India, 
Department of Supply in 1943 
and worked as Deputy Director- 
General of Munitions Production. 
Joined Hind Constructions Ltd. 
in 1945. Ad. 12, Raja Santosh 
Road, Alipore. Calcutta. 

PANDE, Major B. P., b.a., ll.b., 
f.r.e.s. (Lond.), Dewan, Mayur- 
bhanj State, b. at Bareilly 1896; 
ed: Muir Central Coll., Allaha¬ 
bad. Advocate Bareilly. Chief 
Secretary, Orchha State, I 93 °» 
Dewan 1932. Attended the Third 
Round Table Conference 1933 - as 
a Member of the Indian States 
Delegation. Dewan of Mayur- 
bhanj State 1940. Member, 
Benares Hindu University Court 
since 1942 and Fellow, Utkal 


University since 1944 - Interest 
in numismatics, economics, his¬ 
tory, journalism and arts. Ad. 
Baripada, Mayurbhanj. 

PANDIT, Srimati Vijaylakshmi, 
m.l.a., first woman Minister in 
India; was in Cabinet of U.P. 
Congress Government i 937 _ 39 i a P' 
pointed Minister again in 1946; d. 
of late Motilal and sister of Pan¬ 
dit Jawaharlal, she has been in 
the thick of the Congress move¬ 
ment since non*co-operation days. 
Organised women volunteers of 
the Congress, U.P. Has suffered 
imprisonment more than once for 
civil disobedience. Made exten¬ 
sive tour to America in i 944 _ 45 
and her speeches and statements •> 
revealing a true picture of India 
particularly during the San 
Francisco Conference received ap¬ 
preciation from her countrymen. 
Member, Constituent Assembly. 1 
Leader of the Indian Delegation ^ 
to U.N.O. 1946 where by her ad- ' 
vocacy she won India s case * 
against South Africa. Ad. 
Anand Bhawan, Allahabad. 

PANIKKAR, Kavalam Madhava, 
b.a., Bar-at-Law, b. 1895. ed: 
Madras, Oxford and London. 
Secy, to Chancellor, Chamber of 
Princes; Foreign Minister, 
Patiala; is Foreign and Political 
Minister and Minister for Educa¬ 
tion and Health, Bikaner State, 
1939; Secy., Indian State Delega¬ 
tion to R.T. Conference; has 
written on religion, education, 
politics etc., and contributed to 
various foreign papers. Pub. In¬ 
dian State and Government of 
India, etc. Ad. Bikaner. 

PANNA LALL, m.a., b.sc., ll.b., 
(Cantab) Hon. D.Litt., Bar-at- 
law, c.s.i., c.i.e., i c.s.; Was 

Adviser to H. E. the Governor, 
U.P.; b. Bareilly Nov. 29, 1883; 
ed: Agra College, Allahabad and 
Calcutta Universities; Govt, of 
India Scholar for higher studies 
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in the United Kingdom. Entered 
i.c.s. 1907, Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector; Settlement Officer; Com¬ 
missioner, Benares, Allahabad & 
Jhansi Divisions; Chief Secy, to 
the Political Agent in Benares; 
Member, Hindustani Academy; 
Member, Indian Historical Re¬ 
cords Commission 1926; Presi¬ 
dent, U.P. Historical Society; 
President, Numismatic Society of 
India; Pub. Joint Translator of 
Bhasa’s Svapnavasavdatta; au¬ 
thor Hindu Customary Law in 
Kumuun, etc.; junior Collector s 
Hand Book, Ad. Allahabad. 

PANT, Pandit Govind Ballav, 
b. 1886; Premier, U.P. 1937-39 
and again since 1946; ed : Alla¬ 
habad. Is Member of A.I.C.C.; 
was member. Central Assembly; 
Member of Legislative Assembly, 
U.P.; Jailed for taking part in 
C.D. movement 1940. Released 
May 1945. Appointed Member 
Congress Working Committee 
1946. Ad. Talli Tal, Naini Tal. 

PANTULU, Ramadas, V., b.a., 

Madras, b. 1873. President, The 
Indian Provncial Co-operative 
Banks Association and the All- 
India Co-operative Institutions’ I 
Association; Member, Central 
Committee, International Co¬ 
operative Alliance, London. Edi¬ 
tor, "Tne Indian Co-operative 
Review" and of the "Year Book 
& Directory of Indian Co-opera¬ 
tion" 1942. Delegate, 14th Inter¬ 
national Co-operative Congress, 
1934. Leader, Congress party in 
the Council of State; Member, In¬ 
dian Central Cotton Committee; 
and of the Governing Body of 
the Indian Research Fund Associa¬ 
tion; President, Andhra Provin¬ 
cial Board of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangha. Ad. Farhatbag, Myla- 
pole, Madras. 

PARANJAPE, Gopal Ramchan- 

DRA, M.SC., F.N.I., I.E.S., J.P., 0 . 

1891, ed: Poona, Heidelberg, 


Berlin and Bangalore. Retired 
Principal and Professor of Phy¬ 
sics, Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay. Fellow of the Indian 
Academy of Science, National 
Institute of Sciences and of the 
Indian Physical Society. Editor 
of a Marathi scientific monthly. 
Ad. "Sudarshan", 202/1, Sada- 
shiv, Poona 2. 

PARANJPYE, Sir Rachunath 

PURUSHOTTAM, Kt., M.A., D.SC., 

b. 1876; ed: Bombay, Poona, 
Cambridge, Paris and Gottingen. 
Was Senior Wrangler and Fellow 
of St. John's College (Cambridge). 
Served as Principal and Prof, of 
Mathematics, Fergusson College, 
Poona (1902-24). Was Vice- 
Chancellor, Indian Women’s Uni¬ 
versity; .Member Legl. Council 
(1913-23); Minister, Bombay 

Government; Member India Coun¬ 
cil (1927-32); Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University (1932-38); 

knighted 1942. President of 
National Liberal Federation 
(1924 and 1939). Appointed High 
Commissioner for India in Austra¬ 
lia October 1944. Ad. High Com¬ 
missioner for India, Canberra, 

^ ^Australia. 

PARMANAND, Bmaj, b. 1876. s. . 
of Bhai Tara Chand at Karriala- 
(Disl. Jhelum); ed: Abbottabad. V 
Lahore, Calcutta and San Fran¬ 
cisco; m. Shrimati Bhag Sudhi. 
Prof. D.A.V. College, Lahore. 
Chancellor National University, 
Punjab; President of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha at Ajmer and 
President of the Punjab Provin¬ 
cial Hindu Sabha. Writer of 
about twenty books in English, 
Hindi and Urdu. Founded the 
Ahashvani & Hindu at Lahore 
and the Outlook at New Delhi. 

Ad. Shish Mahal Road. Lahore. 

PATEL, Muljibhai Motibhai, The 
Hon’ble, m.b.b.s., o.b.e., b. 

Sep. 1897. of late Motibhai 
Vehribhai Patel of Sojitra, 
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Baroda State; m. Maniben; ed: tional institutions. Ad. Hughes 
Poona & Bombay. Practised Road, Chowpatty, Bombay, 
medicine at Baroda 1923-25; PATNA, Ruler of (See p. 181). 
came to East Africa, Uganda, PATRO, Sir Annepu Parashu- 
Dec. 1925. At present the oldest ram, Rao Bahadur, Kt., joined 

and leading Indian medical prac- Madras Bar; was member, 

titioner in Uganda. Many times Madras Legislative Council 1920- 
President, Indian Association, 37; Minister of education. 1921-27, 

Kampala; ex-president, Patel presided over All-Parties’ Con- 

Samaj, The Arya Samaj, etc. all ference, Delhi 1930. Delegate to 

of Kampala. Nominated unoffi- R.T. Conf. (thrice); delegate to 
cial member. Legislative Council, League of Nations, Geneva 1931. 
Uganda, since Aug. 1936. At pre- Prominent member of Justice 
sent the senior un-official mem- Party (Madras). Member Council 
ber; Member, Standing Finance of State from 1937. Has written 
Committee and of various other on rural economics and self- 
Committees set up by the Govt; government. Ad. Kesava Bagh, 
Honoured o.b.e. 1942. President, Royapettah, Madras, 
the Central Council of Indian As- PAUL, Sir Hari Sanker, Kt. 
sociation, Uganda and Gujarati Governing Director, Butto Kristo 
Literary Society. Ad. Kampala, Paul & Co. Ltd., Calcutta, s. of 
Uganda, B. E. Africa. late Butto Kristo Paul; b. 1888. 

PATEL, Vallabhbhai J haver- Has greatly developed this illus- 
bhai, Sardar, Bat-at-law, Home trious drug concern’s manufactur- 
Member, National Interim Govt. ing side. Made extensive business 
since Sept. 2 1946, b. 1875. e d: tour in Europe 1937. Kt. i 93 °- 

Nadiad, started life as pleader; Councillor. Cal. Corpn. & Trustee, 
went to England, read law, re- Cal. Improvement Trust since 
turned as Barrister. Joined the 1924 and 1926 respectively. 
Congress. Took prominent part in Mayor of Cal. 1936; Pres. Beng. 
satyagraha and Bardoli no-tax Natl. Chamb. of Comm. 1936 - 39 - 
campaign. Elected President, Member, Rly. Rates Ad. 

Ahmedabad Municipality. Was Comte.; Commissioner, Cal. Port 
President of the 45th session of Trust; President. Cal. Chemists & 
the Indian National Congress Druggists Asscn. and Bengal 

1931. Is Member, Congress Work- Pharmaceutical Manufacturers' 
ing Committee. Was jailed for Asscn; Director of many reputed 
taking part in C.D. movement. industrial Cos. Believes in Indus- 
Ad. Partabgarh, Rajputana. trialism for India. Made exten- 

PATIALA, Ruler of (See p. 180). sive public charities. Ad. 92, 

PATKAR, Sir Sitaram Sunderao, Shovabazar St., Calcutta. 

Kt. B.A., ll.b., b. 1873. ed: PERIER, Ferdinand, Most Rev. 
Bombay. Joined High Court, s.j., b. 1875, Member, Society of 
Bombay, as pleader; Govt, plea- Jesus since 1897 and is Roman 
der, 1913-26; Judge, Bombay Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta 

High Court 1926; Offg. Chief Jus- since 1924. Ad. 32, Park Street, 

tice 1931. Vice-Chancellor and Calcutta. 

later Chancellor, Indian Women’s PETIT, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 
University. Has served on several Bart, b.a., Bar-at-law, b . 1901, 
enquiry and arbitration commit- ed : Bombay, Cambridge and 
tees, and is President and trustee London. Is 3rd baronet. A well 
of several charitable and educa- known philanthropist and public 
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worker. Ad. Petit Hall, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

PILLAI, Arulanandam Deiva- 
sagaya, Rao Bahadur, b.l., 
Agent, the Government of India 
in British Malaya (retired), b. 
nth July 1868. ed: Trichinopoly 
and Madras; m. 1890, Soundra- 
nayagathammal. Presided over 
the 7th All-India Catholic Con¬ 
gress at Mylapore 1939, and the 
4th All-Travancore Latin Catholic 
Congress in 1940. Recipient of 
Medal “Pre-Ecclesia et Pontifice" 
from His Holiness the Pope. Pub. 
The Madras Year-Book, 1923. 
Ad. Soundra Mahal, P. O. 
Kurumbagaram, Tanjore Dt. 
PODDAR, Anandi Lal, m.l.a.. 
President, Marwari Relief Society, 
Calcutta, was Mayor of Calcutta 
1944-45; b. 1913. ed: Calcutta. 
Is President. Marwari Association, 
Calcutta, which body he repre¬ 
sents in Bengal Leg. Assembly; 
Councillor, Calcutta Corporation. 
Is associated with Marwari youth 
movement; a prominent industria¬ 
list of Calcutta. Was Deputy 
Mayor, Calcutta Corporation 
1943-44. Ad. 115A, Chittaranjan 
PODDAR, Madam Gopal, b.a., 
b.l.. Solicitor, High Court, Cal¬ 
cutta; b. 8th April 1907, Hony. 
Secretary Marwari Association 
and All-India Baba Kali Kamli- 
wala. Panchait Keshtra; Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society; s. of Seth 
Kanhaiyalal Poddar, poet and 
one of the greatest living autho¬ 
rity in Hindi literature. Ad. 18, 
Tarachand Dutt St., Calcutta. 
POLLOCK, Ronald Evelyn, b.a., 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s.; 
joined i.c.s. 1916; became Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judge 1924; 
Legal Remembrancer 1930; addl. 
Judicial Commr. 1932. Appointed 
Puisne Judge. Nagpur High 
Court, 1933. Ad. Nagpur. 
PORBANDAR, Ruler of (See p. 
181). 


PRADHAN, Sir Govind Balwant. 
b.a., ll.b., Kt., b. 1874; ed: 
Bombay, was Public Prosecutor, 
Kolaba 1907-20; member, Bom¬ 
bay Legislative Council 1924-26; 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 
All Faiths’ Conference, and All- 
India Anti-Communal Award 
Conference Bombay; member of 
Thana Municipality for two 
decades, later became President; 
was Finance Minister, Bombay 
Govt. 1924-32. Ad. Balwant 
Bang, Thana, Bombay. 

PRASAD, Kunwar Sir Jagadish. 

M.A., I.L.D., K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 

o.b.e., b. 1880. ed: AHahabad 
and Oxford; Was Asst. Joint, and 
Dt. Magistrate and Collector and 
Secy, U.P. Govt. 1921-27; Chief- 
Secy. 1927-31; resigned i.c.s. 
1933; Home Member, U.P. Govt. 
I 933 ‘ 35 i Member, Viceroy’s Coun¬ 
cil 1935-40* Took prominent part 
in Bombay non-party Con¬ 
ference; Secretary Sapru Com¬ 
mittee and one of the Joint 
authors of its Report. Ad. 
Moradabad (U.P.) 

PRASAD, Rajendra, m.a., m.l., 

ll.d. Member, National Interim 
Govt., Food and Agriculture, 
since Sept. 2, 1946. Elected Pre¬ 
sident, Constituent Assembly 
December 1946; b. 1884, ed: Cal. 
Joined Cal. High Court Bar. 
Started Patna Law Weekly. 
Member Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee: has been jailed several 
times; President 28th session, In¬ 
dian National Congress 1934; 
Rendered unique public service 
during the earthquake in Bihar 
and Quetta. Was a Fellow, Patna 
Univ. Has been entrusted with 
Rs. 1 lac under the will of late 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose for 
promoting friendly feelings 
between the peoples of Bengal and 
Bihar. Was under detention 
under Defence Rules. Ad. 
Patna. 
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PUDDUKOTAI, Ruler of (See 
p. 182). 

PUNNIAH, K., Editor, Sind 
Observer , Karachi; b. 1887. s. of 
Narayan Rao; in. 1911, ed: Gun¬ 
tur A.E.L.M. College. For 26 
rears, Editor of Sind Observer 
and has been in Indian journa¬ 
lism for 38 years. Started two 
high schools in Karachi and also 
a Co-operative Housing Society. 
Ad. Karachi. 

PUR AN IK, Wasudeo Ram- 
chaxdra, Lt. Col., Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, Judge Nagpur High 
Court and Vice-Chancellor, Nag¬ 
pur University; b. 13th Sept. 
1886 at Burhanpur, C.P., 5. of 

Ramchandra and Annapurnabai 
Puranik; ed: Burhanpur, 

Khandwa High School (Matric 
1900), Madhava Coll. Ujjain, 
Gwalior State (Inter), Canadian 
Mission Coll, Indore (b.a. 1907), 
Morris Coll. Nagpur (Law 1909); 
m. 1915 Sushilabai d. of K. K. 
Acharya of Bombay. Coming from 
a respectable family in financial 
difficulties Mr. Puranik had to 
depend on relatives and on ser¬ 
vice while qualifying for the bar. 
Joined Nagpur Bar 1910. Ap¬ 
pointed Govt. Advocate 1935, 
Advocate-General April 1937. 
Officiated as Puisne Judge 1938 
and 1940, appointed permanently 
as Puisne Judge. Keenly inter¬ 
ested in the social and educa¬ 
tional activities of Nagpur, he is 
at the head of several institu¬ 
tions. Twice nominated to C. P. 
Assembly as an expert to pilot 
some bills between 1937 and 1939- 
Was elected to the Nagpur 
Municipality and became Vice- 
president of Nagpur District 
Council. Elected to Court of 
Nagpur University 10 years ago, 
and is on its Executive Council 
now. Twice elected Treasurer of 
the Univ. and Vice-Chancellor for 
last 3 years. Ad , Nagpur. 


QADIR, Sir Abdul Sheikh, 
Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-law, b. 
1874; after journalistic career 
joined Lahore High Court Bar 
1907. Addl. Judge, Lahore 1930- 
34. Was elected President, Pun¬ 
jab Legislative Council for a short 
period.- Acted as Minister for 
Education, Punjab, later as Re¬ 
venue Member; was member of 

India Council, 1934 - 37 - Was Ad ' 
viser to the Secretary of State 
(1937-39). Was temporary Law 
Member, Viceroy's Council. At 
present Chief Justice High Court, 
Bahawalpur. Has written in Eng¬ 
lish and Urdu. Ad. Bahawalpur, 
Punjab. 

QUDRAT-I-KHUDA, Muhammad, 
d.sc. (Lond.), d.i.c. (Lond.), 
m.sc., p.R.s. (Cal.), F.C.S., 

f.i.c.s; b. 8th May 1899. s. of 
Late Moulvi Shah Md. A. 
Moqeet Sahab of Mowgram 
(Burdwan); ed: Calcutta 

Madrasah, Presidency College 
1918-24, took b.sc. with Hon. in 
1922, m.sc. 1924 Gold Medallist, 
d.i.c. Imperial College of Science 
and Tech. London 1928 and d.sc. 
1929 (London University), p.R.s. 
1930; m. y.d. of Moulvi Qazi 
Gholam Ahmed, well known Le¬ 
gal Practitioner of Alipore. Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in the Presi¬ 
dency College 1931, Principal 
Islamia College 1937, Head of the 
Department of Chemistry Presi¬ 
dency College 1938 and now Prin¬ 
cipal of the same College; Fellow 
of the Calcutta University from 
1932. Published a series of 
memoirs on original Chemical 
Investigations. His work on 
Strain Theory is of far-reaching 
importance. Has been guiding re¬ 
searches and several of his stu¬ 
dents successfully completed work 
for their Doctorate’s Degree. Be¬ 
sides his scientific investigations 
he is well known as a leading 
writer in Science in Bengal. His 
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addresses before learned Societies leading business magnate, Bom- 
have demonstrated his deep bay. Was Secretary, AH-India 

thoughts on Science and its ap- Moslem Conference and A 11 -India 

plication in this country. His Minorities Conference; was mem- 

national outlook and indepen- ber. Central and Bombay As- 

dence of spirit are well known. semblies; was President, Indian 

Ad. 7, Katuakhoti Lane, Tariff Board. Is prominently con- 

Bhowanipore, Calcutta. nected with several Associations, 

RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir Sarva- Committees and Public Bodies. 

palli, Kt., m.a., D.Litt., ll.d.. Ad. Ismail Building, Hornby 

b. 1888, ed: Madras. Has served Road. Bombay, 
as Professor, Madras, and Mysore. RAHMAN, Dr. A. F., ll.d.. 
Was King George V Prof, of b.a. (Oxon.), member. Federal 

Philosophy, Calcutta University; Public Service Commission; Prof. 

Upton Lecturer in Comparative of History in the late M.A.O. 

Religion, Manchester College, Ox- College, Aligarh. Was in the 

ford; and also Hibbert Lecturer, Committee that made it a Univer- 

Professor of Eastern Religion, sity. Reader of History and Pro- 

Oxford University 1936. Has vost, Moslem Hall, Dacca, since 

served as Member, Internatl. 1921. Represented Dacca Uni- 

Committee on Intellectual Co- versity : n the Bengal Legislative 
operation, i 93 I * 39 - Is Vice- Council, 1924; Secretary, Aligarh 

Chancellor Benares Hindu Univer- Universitv Inquiry Commission, 

sity for some years and is now 1937, Member, Punjab University 

the holder of the newly created Inquiry Committee 1932-3. Vice- 

Sir Sayaji Rao Professorship of Chancellor, Dacca University and 

Indian Civilisation and Culture of Chairman, Board of Inter. and 

the same University. Indian Re- Secdry. Education. Dacca. 1934. 

presentative on the UNESCO Ad. Metcalfe House, Delhi. 

1946 and member Constituent RAHMAN, Lieut-Col. M.A., 
Assembly. Pub. “Philosophy of i.m.s. (Retd.), m.r.c.s. (Eng- 

Rabindra Nath Tagore", “The land), l.r.c.p. (London), f.s.m.f.. 

Hindu View of Life" and a Ex-m.l.a. (Central), Member, 

number of learned books on Federal Public Service Commis- 

ethics, philosophy, religion etc. sion; b. 22nd October 1881; ed : 

Ad. Benares Hindu University Hyslop College, Nagpur and 

Benares. Guy's Hospital, London. 

RAHIM, Sir Abdur, m.a., ll.d., Kisnwar Zamani Begum, d. of 

k.c.s.i., b. 1867. ed: Calcutta Nawab Sajjad Ahmad Khan of 

and London. Practised Law in Moradabad March 1914. Qualified 

Calcutta. Was Presidency Magis- 1907. Entered i.m.s. 1909. War 

trate, acted as Chief Justice of Service September 1914 to De- 

Madras twice. Was member of cember 1920, France, East Per- 

Bengal Executive Council; leader sia, and Trans-Caspia; mentioned 

of Bengal Muslims; President three times in despatches; made 

Legis. * Assembly (Central) 1935- Brevet Major. Awarded ’ Mods' 

45. Led Indian Delegation to Em- Star, Victory, General Service, 

pire Parliamentary Conference and Afghan Medal with Clasp* 

1935- Has written on Law. Ad. Specialist Advance Operative Sur- 

6, Canning Road, New Delhi. gery, I.E.F. “A". D.A D M S 

RAHIMTOOLA. Fazal Ibrahim, East Persia, joined Civil duties 

! b.a., c.i.e J.P., b. 1895, ed: 1921. Principal Agra Medical Col- 

j Bombay; has studied law. Is a lege 7 years; Civil Surgeon, Mee- 

k 

I 
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rut, Aligarh and Agra; retired 
October 1936. Nominated Mem¬ 
ber of Central Legislative As¬ 
sembly August 1937. Defence 
Consultative Committee. Ap¬ 
pointed Special Officer (Recruit¬ 
ment) Supply Department, Feb. 
1942. Appointed Member, Fede¬ 
ral Public Service Commission 
May 8, 1942. Member of Execu¬ 
tive Councils Agra and Aligarh 
Universities. Ad. Mount Plea¬ 
sant, Simla. 

RAJ KAN WAR, Rai Bahadur 
Lala, m.a., p.c.s. (Retd), Chief 
Minister Patna State since Oct. i, 
1936, b. March 31, 1882, ed: 

Forman Christian and Law Col¬ 
lege, Lahore; was for sometime a 
Professor. Held appointments in 
the Judicial and Revenue Depts. 
and as Munsiff in the Punjab 
1903-12; Deputed to Gwalior 
State 1913; Reverted to Punjab 
Civil Service 1927. Held various 
posts under Punjab Govt. 1927- 
31, Member, Indian Historical Re¬ 
cords Commission, and the Com¬ 
mie. of Ministers of the Chamber 
of Princes. Ad. Balangir, Patna 

/ State, Orissa. 

• RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, Cha- 
^raVarti^ b.a^ ^ b.l., Member, 
Rational fnterim" Govt. since 
§ept. 1946, b. iS.79> joined Salem 
Bar, 1900'; “'General Secy; ' Indian 
National Congress" 1921, Member 
of^ Congress Working Comte. 

19212 with occasional breaks. 
Was imprisoned several times in 
connection with Congress move¬ 
ments. Was Prime Minister, 
Madras 1937-39- Parted from 
Congress on Aluslim issue 1942; 
rcjgjged 1943; elected Member 
AVorang Committee July 1946- 
Author of Hindustan Times, jpub- 
Ufta-tions bn“XJpanishads and Gita 
and short stonesT^ 2 . io, IBazIuI- 
Iah Road, Thagarayanagar, 

RAJ AN, T. S. Sundara, m.r.c.s., 
I..R.C.P., b. 1880, ed : Madras 


and London. Started practice in 
Rangoon, then at Srirangam. Was 
a Congress worker for a time. 
Served as Minister of Public 
Health Madras 1937-39. Is res¬ 
ponsible for Rajan Clinic, an im¬ 
portant addition to hospitals in 
S. India. Ad. 58, Poonamallee 
High Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 
RAJKOT, Ruler of (See p. 182). 
RAJPIPLA, Ruler of (See p. 183). 
RAKSHIT, J. N., f.i.c. (Lond). 
Retd. Chemical Examiner to 
Govt, of India; Chemical Adviser 
to the Mayurbhanj State and 
President Bengal Youngmen's 
Zamindary Co-operative Ltd., b. 
1888; ed: St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta; did research work under 
Sir P. C. Roy and Prof. J. C. 
Philip, f.r.s., of London Univer¬ 
sity. During 1913-40 was in Gov¬ 
ernment service as Chemical 
Examiner, Customs and Excise 
and also in charge of Opium Fac¬ 
tory. Has very recently worked 
out a Biochemical process for the 
manufacture of lactic acid and 
lactates. Has discovered a new 
process for manufacture of anti- 
malarial alkaloids ffom Alstonis 
Scholaris ( Chhatxm ) and wood gas 
for industrial purposes. Pub. ■ A 
large number of original papers in 
various Scientific Journals. Ad. 
P-653, Rashbehari Avenue, Bal- 
lygunge, Calcutta. 

RAMAN, Sir Chandrasekhar 
Venkata, Kt. m.a., ll.d., d.sc., 
f.r.s., n.l.; distinguished Phy¬ 
sicist, b. 3888 at Trichinopoly, 
ed: Madras. Entered Finance 
Department, India Government 
1907. Appointed Palit Professor 
of Physics, Calcutta University 
1917. Discovered in 1928 ti new 
optical effect named after him 
Raman Effect, a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the solution of the 
problem of moleculer srructure. 
Knighted in 1929, he won the 
Nobel Prize in Physics in 1930 
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and was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He has lectured 
in many parts of the world and 
received many honours from sci¬ 
entific bodies. At present Pro¬ 
fessor of Physics at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
of which he was the Director for 
some time. Is the Founder-Pre¬ 
sident of the Indian Academy of 
Science. Hon. Member, Physical 
Society of China (Oct. 1942) Pub. 
Molecular Diffraction of Light and 
a large number of papers in scien¬ 
tific journals. Ad. Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Bangalore. 

RAMA RAU, Dr. U., Member, 
Madras Legislative Council. Was 
its President from June 1937 to 
March 1943; b. 17th Sept. 1874; 
ed \ Madras Christian College and 
Madras Medical College. Medical 
Practitioner, Madras. Was Coun¬ 


cillor, Corporation of Madras; 
member Council of State; resigned 
1930; was member Madras Medi¬ 
cal Council and its Vice-President; 
was Hony. Presidency Magistrate; 
was a member of the Senate of 
the Madras University; was mem¬ 
ber Govt, of India Road Com¬ 
mittee; was President of the In¬ 
dian Medical Association; Editor 
“The Antiseptic" and “Health". 
Was District Superintendent, St. 
John's Ambulance Association 
Madras; Organiser Madras Ambu¬ 
lance Corps; Director, United 
India Life Assurance Co. Ltd., 
and Karnataka Bank Ltd. Orga¬ 
nised Congress Hospital in Madras 
during the C. D. Movement in 
1930; Pub. *‘First aid is Acci¬ 
dents", “First Aid in Child Birth" 
and “Health Tracts" (in English 
Tamil and Telugu) Ad. “Hawar- 
den , Lauder's Gate Road 
Vepery, Madras. 

Ruler of (See P* i8 4 )- 
RANA, Tribhuvanrai D., Ran 

Bahadur, b.a., ll.b., b: 1870; 

ed: Bombay. Was connected 


with Junagadh State from 1897 
to 1923; then joined Rajkot 
State. Is now Dewan of Kutch 
State, Enrolled in Federal Court, 
Delhi, as senior advocate. Has 
received several medals. Ad. 
Bhuj. Kutch State, (W.I.). 
RANGASWAMI AYYANGAR, 
Rao Bahadur, G. N., b.a.. i.a.s. 
f.,, N.i., Principal. Agricultural 
College, Millets Specialist and 
Geneticist, Agricultural Research 
Institute, Coimbatore (Retd.); b. 
May 19, 1887, ed: Presidency 
College, Madras; joined Agricul¬ 
tural Department 1912; promoted 
to Indian Agricultural Service, 
1921; started Millets Breading 
Station. October 1923; President 
Agricultural Section, Indian 
Science Congress 1932. Foundation 
Fellow, Natl. Institute of Sciences 
of India, Calcutta; and of Indian 
Academy of Science, Bangalore; 
Awarded the Bruhl Medal (1941) 
for outstanding Botanical research 
by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Editorial co-operator. 
Current Science & Science & Cul¬ 
ture. Ad. 4, Ramaswami St., 
T’Nagar, Madras. 

RAU. Sir B. Narsing, b.a., c.i.e. •’ 
i.e.s., Kt., b. 1887, ed: Madras 1 
and Cambridge. Joined i.e.s., 
1910, Became Dist. and Sessions - 
Judge, 1920-25. Was Secy, to 
Govt, of Assam and Jt. Secy., 
Govt, of India; later helped in re¬ 
vision of the Indian Statute Book. 
Judge, Cal. High Court since 1939. 
Ad. Calcutta Club, 241, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

RAY, Nihar-Ranjan, m.a., t.r.s., 
D.Litt. and phil. (Leiden), f l a 
Bagisvari Professor of Indian’ Art' 
formerly Chief Librarian and Lec¬ 
turer in Indian History and Cul¬ 
ture, Cal. Univ. b. 1904; ed: 
Mymensingh, Sylhet and Cal- 
cutm; Mouat Gold Medallist, 
Griffith Prizeman, Premchand 
Roychand Scholar; Diploma in 
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Librarianship, London; President, 
Federn. of Indian Students Ab¬ 
road, Prague Session 1936; Ghosh 
Travelling Fellow, Cal. Univ. 
1935-36; Adhar Mukherji Lecturer 
in Indian History, Bangiya Sahi- 
tya Parishad 1941. Pub. Brah- 
munical Gods in Burma; Sanskrit 
Buddhism in Burma ; History of 
Theravda Buddhism in India; 
Maury a and Sunga Art; Art of 
Bengal; Rabindra Sahityer Bhu- 
mika (Beng.); Bangalir Itihas 
(Beng.) etc. Ad. Senate House, 
the University, Calcutta. 

RAY, Mrs. Renuka, b. 1903, Gra¬ 
duated London School of Econo¬ 
mics 1925; married S. N. Ray, 
I.C.S. 1933*35. Social Secretary, 
All-India Women's Conference. 
During last tour abroad in 1935 
addressed public meetings and 
conferences in China, Japan, 
US.A. representing A.I.W.C. 

19 38. Member, Viswabharati 
Governing Body; 1941, Member, 
Central Board of Education; 
1943, nominated to Central 
Legisl. Assembly in connection 
with codification of Hindu Law. 
Closely connected with relief and 
rehabilitation work, Bengal 
Famine and with social education 
and labour questions, in parti¬ 
cular with restoration of ban on 
women working underground in 
mines. 

RAZA ALI, Sir Syed, b.a., ll.b., 
c.b.e., Kt., b. 1882; ed: Aligarh; 
joined Moradabad Bar, 1908. Was 
elected to U.P. Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. Was a Swarajist and Khila- 
fatist at first; later member of 
Muslim League. Member, Govt, 
of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa, 1925-26. Was Agent to 
Govt, of India in South Africa, 
I 935 - 3 ^. Was Member, Central 
Assembly. Ad. “Raza Lodge”, 
Civil Lines, Moradabad. 

REDDY, Sir Cattamanchi Rama- 
linga, m.a., Hon. D.Litt., Vice- 


Chancellor, Andhra University, 
b. 1880, ed: Cambridge. Founda¬ 
tion Scholar, St. John's College; 
Vice-President of Cambridge 
Union Society, 1905. the first In¬ 
dian to be so elected. Was Vice- 
Principal Baroda College; Prin¬ 
cipal Maharaja's College, Mysore; 
Inspector-General of Education, 
Mysore; Member, All-India Advi¬ 
sory Board of Education; orga¬ 
nized United Nationalist Party 
1924, Nominated member, 
Madras Legl. Council i 937 : Took 
a prominent part in shaping the 
Madras University and Andhra 
University Acts; Chairman, Inter- 
University Board, I 937 ' 3 ^- 
written on politcal economy, etc. 
Knighted in 1942. Ad. Andhra 
Univ. Waltair, (S.I.). 

REWA, Ruler of (See p. 185). 
RICHARDSON. Harold Banning, 
m.a. (Hons), Cantab,, a.b. Prince¬ 
ton; Education Minister, Holkar 
State, b. in Sunninghill, Berk¬ 
shire, England, Sept. 24, 1910; 

ed: in Canada, the U.S. and Bri¬ 
tain. After serving as Prof, of 
Eng. at two Colleges became 
Principal, Holkar College, Indore. 
1940-42. Education Minister, Hol¬ 
kar State since April, 1942. Foun- . 
der member and Hon. Treasurer, 
Indian Adult Education Asscn. 
Written and edited a number of 
books and articles including A 
Review of Adult Education in 
India (in 1939), India Through 
English Eyes etc. Member of the 
Senate and the Faculty of Arts, 
Agra University. In May 1944 
granted emergency commission in 
India Army. Editor of Weekly 
Commentary for the forces in the 
India and S.E.A. Commands. 
Attended U. N. Conf. at San 
Francisco as one of the secretaries 
to the Indian Delegation. Stood 
for Parliament as Labour Candi¬ 
date in the British General Elec¬ 
tion of 1945. Released from Army 
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in 1946. Returned to Holkar 
State as Minister-in-charge of 
Education, Health, Agriculture, 
etc. Ad. Tukaganj, Indore. 
RIZVI, Sajjad Hussain, Libra¬ 
rian in Meerut College since 1921, 
b. May 5, 1899, at Jarcha, dist. 
Bulandshahr; ed\ in Urdu, Per¬ 
sian and Arabic and in English 
at Meerut, d.l.sc. (Imperial Li¬ 
brary, Cal). Founded Shiah Co¬ 
operative Society in 1927. Pub 
(in Urdu) two books on Library. 
Ad. Meerut College, Meerut. 
ROWLAND, Francis George, 
b.a., i.c.s., b. 1883. ed: Oxford, 
joined i.c.s., 1906; Is Judge, 
Patna High Court, Ad. Patna. 
ROXBURGH, Sir Thomas James 
Young, Kt., b.a., c.i.e., Bar-at- 
law., i.c.s. Has served in Ben¬ 
gal in various capacities. Is now 
Judge, Calcutta High Court, Ad. 
C/o Lloyds Bank, 37, Chowrin- 
ghee, Calcutta. 

ROY, Sir Asoka, ict., Law Mem¬ 
ber, Viceroy’s Council, 1943-46; 
b. 9 Sept. 18S6; s. of late Akshoy 
Kumar Roy Chaudhury of Taki 
and late Shoroshibala Roy Chau- 
dhurani; w. 1908, Charu Hashini; 
m.a., b.l. (Cal.), Vakil, Calcutta 
High Court, 1908; called to Bar, 
Middle Temple, 1912; Standing 
Counsel, Bengal, 1929; Advocate- 
General, Bengal 1934-43; twice 
acted as Judge, Calcutta High 
Court. Ad. 3, Upper Wood St., 
Calcutta. 

ROY, B. C., M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.C 

s., (Eng.), Was Vice-chancellor, 
Calcutta University. President, 
All-India Medical Council; ex- 
Mayor, Corporation of Calcutta. 

A foremost physician in India. 
Took to politics. Was member. 
Congress Working Committee. Ad. 
36, Wellington St.. Calcutta. 

R J? Y ' Th » Hon'ble Sir Bijoy 
Prosad Singh, Kt. (1939), k.c.- 

I . E ., (1943) M.A.. B.L., s. Of Mr. 
Rajani Lall Singh Roy of Chak- 

29 


dighi and late Binoylata Debi; b. 
1894; m - Bilwa Basini Debi, d. 
of the late H. C. Singh Roy. 
President, Bengal Legislative 

Council, Minister-in-charge Local 
Self-Government from 1930-37 
and in-charge of Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. Bengal, 1937-41; ed: 
Chakdighi S. P. Institution; 
Hindu School, Presidency College 
and Univ. Law Coll., Calcutta. 
Member, Calcutta Volunteer 

Rifles, 1918-19; awarded King's 
Commission of Hon. 2nd Lieute¬ 
nant 1918; Hon. Alajor I.T.F., 
194°. Advocate, High Court. Cal¬ 
cutta, Member. Bengal Leg. 
Council 1921-36; Bengal Leg. As¬ 
sembly 1935-40; Councillor, Cal¬ 
cutta Corporation, 1924-30; 

Trustee, Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, 1924-30; Trustee, Victoria 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta; Mem¬ 
ber, Trustee and Vice-President, 
British Indian Association. Cal¬ 
cutta. Member, Bengal Franchise 
Committee. 1932; Member, Execu¬ 
tive Committee and Trustee. In¬ 
dian Association; elected Presi¬ 
dent, National Liberal Federation 
of India. 1942-43; Elected 
President of the All-India Ksha- 
triya (Rajput) Mahasava ;9 $9; 
Chairman of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the Basanti Cotton Mills 
Ltd., Insulated Cable Co. Ltd., 
India Collective Farms Ltd., 
People’s Cotton Mills Ltd., Ben¬ 
gal Provincial Railway Company. 
Director of many other com¬ 
panies. Clubs; Calcutta and Dar¬ 
jeeling Gymkhana. Pub. Annotat¬ 
ed Edition, Bengal Municipal Act. 
and Parliamentary Government in 
India. Ad. Chakdighi, Dist. 
Burdwan, Bengal; 15, Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta. 

ROY, Kumar Biswanatk; b. Sep. 
1911, a descendant of Raja 
Baidyanath Roy of Cossipore. 
third s. of Maharaja Sukhmay 
Roy; ed: Town School and Prcsi- 
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dency College, Calcutta. Elected 
Councillor, Corporation of Cal¬ 
cutta 1933-40. Member Board of 
Trustees, Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, 1936-39. Member of B.P. 
C.C. 1938-39, President 24-Par- 
ganas D.C.C. 1939. Founder & 
Secretary of the Kumar Ashutosh 
Institution (H. E. Schools) for 
Boys and Girls and a Girl's Col¬ 
lege. Founder & Chairman of the 
Janaseva Co-operative Stores 
Ltd., which did yeomen’s service 
to the people during the Famine 
of 1943 and thereafter,, Editor of 
a Bengal Weekly “Janaseva", 
started by him in 1942. Elected 
M.L.C. (Congress) from Presi¬ 
dency Division Bengal in 1946. 
ROY, M. N., Founder-leader, 
Radical Democratic Party; Genl. 
Secy., Indian Federation of 
Labour until Dec. 1944, and 
National Democratic Union. A 
Marxist philosopher, and politi¬ 
cian. Took part in revolutionary 
movements of U.S.A. Mexico, 
Russia, Germany, France, Spain, 
China, Turkey and India. Real 
name is Narendranath Bhatta- 
charya. Had been in Bengal 
revolutionary movement since 
1903^ after unsuccessful attempt 
to overthrow Gov't, during last 
war left for America incognito 
via Eastern countries 1915; Or¬ 
ganized 1st Communist Party in 
the world in Mexico 1917 and led 
Mexican Revolution with success. 
Called by Lenin reached Moscow 
1919. Member, Presidium of 
Communist International along 
with Lenin and Trotsky for 8 
years. Founder of Eastern 
Univ., Moscow and in charge of 
Asiatic countries in the Intemtl. 
Served as Plenipotentiary in 
China from 1927 and later led op¬ 
position to colonial policy adopted 
at 6th World Congress of the 
Comintern, for which he was 
placed outside Comintern. Secret¬ 


ly returned to India 1930, arrest¬ 
ed and sentenced to 6 yrs. R.I. 
On release joined Congress and 
placed a Radical programme of 
alternative leadership. Broke 
away from Congress in support of 
present war against Fascism. 
Author of original papers and 
treatises on Mathematics. Pub. 
India in Transition; Revolution 
and Counter-revolution in China; 
Fascism; Russian Revolution; 
Our Differences; etc. etc. besides 
various tracts and manifestos. 
Edits Eng. Pol. weekly “Indepen¬ 
dent India", Delhi; and “The 
Marxian Way" (quarterly). Ad. 
Mohini Road, Dehra Dun. 

ROY, Motilal, Founder-Presi¬ 
dent, Prabartak Samgha, b . 
Chandernagore 1882. ed: private¬ 
ly. In 1905 flung himself into the 
Swadeshi Movement. His intimate 
contact with Sri Aurobindo Ghose 
from 1910 led to a new turn from 
revolutionary politics to construc¬ 
tive nation-building. Started 
“Prabartak" 1914. Founded in 
1919 the Prabartak Samgha 
which has now branches in vari¬ 
ous parts of Bengal and India. 
The Samgha conducts the Pra¬ 
bartak College of Culture and a 
network of primary and secondary 
schools; has started Prabartak 
Trust Ltd., Prabartak Bank Ltd., 
Prabartak Jute Mills Ltd., and a 
number of other allied economic 
concerns all over the province. 
Pub. Temple of Inspirations. My 
Life's Partner (Eng.); 30 other 
titles in Bengali. Ad. Prabartak 
Samgha, Chandernagore. 

ROY, Sir Satyendra Nath, k.c. 
i.e. (1945), Kt. (1942), c.s.i. 
(1938), c.i.e., i.c.s.. Coal Com¬ 
missioner for India 1946; b. 
Sept. 1888, s. of late Kedar Nath 
Roy, Dt. & Sessions Judge, Ben¬ 
gal; ed: Presidency College, Cal., 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. En¬ 
tered i.c.s. 1913; after holding 
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important posts in Bengal be¬ 
came Member Legislative Assemb¬ 
ly and after holding important 
posts in Imperial Secretariat, be¬ 
came temporary Member, Vice¬ 
roy s Executive Council, March- 
April 1942. Secretary Department 
of Communications 1937-42; Se¬ 
cretary Dept, of War Transport 
1 94 2 - 45 I Nominated to Council of 
State since 1938. Ad. New Delhi. 
HOY, Suresh Chandra, m.a., 

b.l., b. 1902, ed: Calcutta; In¬ 
surance training in England. 
Travelled extensively in Europe. 
Was Supdt. Hindusthan Co¬ 

operative Insce. Society Ltd. for 
about 5 years. With others foun¬ 
ded, 1930, Indian Insce. Institute; 
was first its Genl. Secy., Presi¬ 
dent 1 939 - 4 1 - Member, Exc. 

Comte., Bengal National Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce since 1932. Was 
Member Insce. Law Consultative 
Comte. (Govt, of India) 1936. 
Was Chairman, Bengal Prov. 
Textile Control Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. Director of several Ben¬ 
gal Jt.-stock cos. Was on Advi¬ 
sory Boards of E. B. & B. N. 
Rlys; Editor, Insurance World. 

15, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

RUNGANADHAN, Diwan Baha¬ 
dur Sir Samuel Ebenezer, Kt. 
m.a. High Commissioner for In¬ 
dia in England since 1943; b. 1 
30 Dec. 1877; s- of late Rev. C. 
Runganadhan, London Missio¬ 
nary Society; Entered i.e.s. 
192 1 , Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai 
Univ., 1929-19351 and Madras 

Umv. 1937-40; Adviser to Secy, 
of State for India, 1940-43, m.l.a. 
Madras 1938-40; Pres., Indian 
Christian Assoc., Madras; Dele¬ 
gate to Congress of the Universi- 
ties of the Empire, Edinburgh 
J931; Chairman, Inter-Universities 
Board, India, 1938-39. Delegate 
to Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Canada, Dec. 


1 94 2 and to Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference 1946. Ad. India House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 

RUTHNASWAMY, Mariadas, 
m.a., c.i.e., k.c.s.g., Bar-at-law, 
b. 1885, ed: Hyderabad and 
Cambridge. Was Principal, 
Pachaiyappa's College. Madras. 
Was Member, and President, Le¬ 
gislative Council, Madras, and 
Central Assembly; member, 
.Madras Public Services Commis¬ 
sion, i 93 °' 4 2 »‘ now Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Annamalai Univ. Has writ¬ 
ten on politics and administration. 
Ad. The Lodge, Chidambaram. 
SA’ADULLA, Sir Muhammad 

SVED, Kt. M.A., B.L., b. 1886, 

ed: Gauhati and Calcutta; Was 
Prof, for a time. Then joined 
Gauhati Bar, and then Calcutta 
High Court. Was Member, Le¬ 
gislative Council, Assam; Minister, 
Assam Govt. 1924-29; member. 
Executive Council, Assam 1929- 
30, Became later Premier of 
Assam. Ad. Shillong, Assam. 
SADANAND, S., Managing Direc¬ 
tor and Managing Editor, Free 
Press Journal, Bharat Jyoti 
Navshakti; b. 1900; s. of C. V. 
Swaminatha Iyer; Journalist; m. 
^rimati Sagaravati, d. of E. S. 
Srinivasa Iyer, Founder of Free 
Press of India & News Agency 
free Press journal group of 

papers. Ad. 21, Dalai Street. 
Bombay 1. 

SAHA, Meghnad, f.r.s., d.sc., 
f.r.a.s.b., f.n.i., b. 1893, ed: 
Dacca and Calcutta. Worked at 
Imperial Col. of Science (Lond ) 
and Berlin. Was Prof, of Ph V - 
sics and Math. Calcutta Univ 

Pr ° f ' P J?y sics ’ Allahabad Univ' 
1923-38; President, National Ins- 

^ience 0f C SC,eDCe ' I937 * 38; India ° 

Prof nf C p,f gress ' 'W 4 - Is Palit 
Pro f' of Physics, Cal. Univ. Has 
contributed learned papers to sci¬ 
entific journals and written'books 
on Relativity, Heat, Nuclear 
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Physics etc. Founded and editor, 
Science and Culture. Is actively- 
connected with the National 
Planning Committee. Advocates 
industrialization of India. Was 
one of the delegates to the Indian 
Scientists’ Mission to U.K. and 
U.S.A. Attended the 220th an¬ 
niversary of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, held in June '45. 
Ad. 12/1, Kayatala Lane, Bally- 
gunge, Cal. 

SAHNI, Birbal, M.A., SC.D., 
(Cantab), d.sc. (Lond.). Hon. 
d. sc. (Patna); f.r.s., (1936) dis¬ 
tinguished scientist, b. 1891, s. 
of Ruchi Ram Sahni, a Punjab 
educationist; ed: Lahore, Munich 
and Cambridge. At present Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany and Dean of the 
Faculty of Science, Lucknow 
University. One of the Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents, Section of Palaeobotany, 
5th International Botanical Con¬ 
gress, Cambridge 1930 and 6th 
Congress, Amsterdam I 93 6 - 
Hony. Univ. Prof., Benares; 
General President, Indian Science 
Congress, Madras 1940; President, 
National Academy of Sciences, 
1937-38, and 1943-45. Indian De¬ 
legate to Royal Society Scientific 
Conference in the United King¬ 
dom 1946. Ad. University of 
Lucknow. 

SAIFUDDIN, Sahib Taher, 
Syedna, His Holiness, Sirdar, b. 
3888. Is a first class sirdar of 
Deccan and High Priest, Dawoodi 
Bohra Shia community. His views 
on social, religous and other mat¬ 
ters are final and his decisions 
binding. As. Saifi Mahal, Surat. 
SAKLATVALA, Sir Sorabji Do- 
rabji, b. 1879 ed: Bombay. 
Was Chairman, Bombay Mill-ow¬ 
ner’s Assn. (1924); Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Indian Central Cotton 
Comte. 1929-31; Represents Mill- 
owners Assocn. in the Bombay 
Legl. Assembly. Is a Director of 
Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd.; Kt. in 


1941. Ad. Bombay House, 
Bruce Street, Bombay. 

SAKS ENA, Mohan Lal, b.sc., 
ll.b., b. 1896. ed: Lucknow and 
Allahabad; was member, Swaraj 
Party, Chief Whip 1924-26. Pre¬ 
sident U.P.C.C. 1938-39; General 
Secy., U.P. Congress; member, 
Indian Legsl. Assbly. i 935'451 re " 
elected 1946. Secretary Congress 
Assembly Party. Interested in 
Cottage Industries and village 
welfare. Ad. Aminuddowlah 
Park, Lucknow. 

SAMBAMURTI, Sri B., b.a., b.l., 
b. 1886, ed: Madras. Was at Bar 
1911-20; President, Andhra Con¬ 
gress 1926; joined the non-co- 
operation movement, 1921 and 
left Bar. Was President, Hin¬ 
dustan Seva Dal and member, 
Congress W.C. Has been jailed 
several times. Speaker, Madras 
Legl. Assbly I 937 ~ 45 - ^d. gi, 

Verrabadram St., Royapetta 
High Road, Mylapore, Madras. 
SAMPURNANAND, Hon'ble 

Shri, b.sc., L.T., b. 1891. Minis¬ 
ter of Education and Finance, 
U.P. ed: Benares and Allahabad. 
Started life as teacher. Prof. 
Kashi Vidyapith; Member, A.I.- 
C.C.; was President, 2nd. All- 
India Socialist Confce., Bombay, 
and All-India Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, Poona; Minister of 
Education, U.P. i 937 ‘ 39 - Has 
written on politics, philosophy, 
etc. Ad. Jalipadevi, Benares. 
SANGLI, Ruler of (See p. 185). 
SANJIVA ROW, Kodikal, m.a., 
c.i.e., member, Federal Public 
Service Commission, b. 1890, ed: 
Madras. Joined Govt. service 
1914. Became Asst. Secy., Govt, 
of India, Deputy Secy., Govt, of 
India, 1936; Joint Secy. 1937-40- 
Ex-member, Central Assembly. 
Ad. New Delhi. 

SAPRU, Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Baha¬ 
dur, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., D.LTFT., 
P.C., K.C.S.I., b. 1875, *d: Agra 
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and Allahabad. Joined Alla- 
haj>ad High Court Bar, 1896; was 
member, U.P. Council and of Im¬ 
perial Legislative Council; member 
A.I.C.C., 1906-7. Delegate to all 
Round Table Conferences; was 
Law Member, Viceroy's Execu¬ 
tive Council. Is a leading liberal 
politician. Presided over the 
Non-party Leaders’ Conference in 
March 1941 held at Bombay. Has 
written on law, politics, unem¬ 
ployment, etc. Ad. 19, Albert 
Road, Allahabad. 

SARAF, Chouthmal, B.com., 
b.l., ed : in Calcutta, enrolled Ad¬ 
vocate Calcutta High Court 1935. 
Income Tax & Sales Tax Con¬ 
sultant & Lawyer, b. 1911 in 
Bogra (Bengal). Political Secre¬ 
tary, All-India Marwari Federa¬ 
tion; was President Commercial 
Taxes Bar Association, Calcutta 
& All-India Marwari Federation 
Calcutta Branch, Member, Manag¬ 
ing Committee, Tarakeswar Es¬ 
tate, Member, Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Bengal, Director, Sree 
Satyanarain Cotton Mills Ld., 
Mahabir Collieries Ld., Hindus- 
than Ice & Cold Storage Co. Ltd., 
and many other companies. Ad 
62, Nalini Sett Road, Calcutta. 
SARDA, Diwan Bahadur Har- 
bilas, m.r.a.s., f.s.s., b. June 
3, 1867. ed: Ajmer and Agra; 
was in Indian Judicial service 
*?02 to 1923; Senior Judge. 
Chief Court, Jodhpur, 1925; elect¬ 
ed member. Imperial Legislative 

£^ mb l y j 9 2 4 ~ 33 - Author of the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act 
known as the Sarda Act. Pub. 
Hindu Superiority. Ajmer Histo- 
rtcoi and Descriptive, etc. Ad. 

SARK-A^c C \ Vi ‘ LineS ' A ) mer 

SARKAR, Sir JadUaVath, D.utt 
Kt., C.I.E., I.B.S. (Retd.), Hony. 
m.r.a.s. (Eng.), an eminent his- 
tonan b 1870, ed: Calcutta. 
Started life as professor. Has been 
connected with Calcutta, Benares 


and Patna Universities. Was 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, 1926-28. Pub. History of 
Aurangzeb. Mughal Administra¬ 
tion, Fall of Mughal Empire ; 
Shivaji etc. Ad. 255 Lake Ter¬ 
race, Calcutta. 

SARKER, Nalini Ranjan, for¬ 
merly Member, H. E. The Gover¬ 
nor General's Executive Council 
for Education, Health and Lands 
and later on for Commerce, In¬ 
dustry and Food 1941-42; resign¬ 
ed in February 1943; Formerly 
Finance Minister, Government of 
Bengal; President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry 1935; Pro-Chancel¬ 
lor, Delhi University 1942-43; 
Formerly President, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce; 
Formerly Commissioner, Calcutta 
Port Trust; Mayor of Calcutta 
I 934 " 35 » Formerly fellow of the 
Calcutta University; President, 
Indian Life Offices Association 
1 933-34 ^ was a Member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee; Member of the Indian In¬ 
dustrial Mission that visited the 
U.K. and U.S.A. in 1945; Direc¬ 
tor of about 25 industrial and 
financial concerns and author of 
a large number of tracts on cur¬ 
rent economic and financial prob¬ 
lems. President Hindusthan Co¬ 
operative Insurance Society Ltd., 
Calcutta. Chairman, All-India 
Council of Technical Education 
appointed by the Government of 
India. Ad. 'Ranjani' 237, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

SARMA, Sir Ramaswami Srini¬ 
vasa, Kt. c.i.e., 6. 1890; started 
as journalist. Calcutta; was chief 
editor of the Bengali and Mew 
Empire; was with Associated 
Press and Reuter. Has founded 
The Whip (Weekly), Calcutta. 

Ad. Kah Koti, Mavoor P.O., Dt 
Tanjore. 

SASTRI, P. S. SUBRAHMANYA, 
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m.a., ph.d., Vidyaratna, Profes- convict and has suffered transpor- 

sor of Sanskrit, Annamalai Uni- tation for 14 years and later in- 

versity; b. 1890, ed: S. P. G. temment. Released in 1937 and 

College; ph.D. in 1930 in Tamil; since then has been ih the fore- 

was Asst. Editor, Tamil Lexicon, front of Hindu Mahasabha move- 

Univ. of Madras. Principal, ment, having presided over six 

Raja’s College of Sanskrit and annual sessions. Foremost Marathi 


Tamil Studies, Tiruvadi 1932-42. 
Pub. Is the author of several 
books in and on Tamil, and on 
Sanskrit Philosophy. Ad. Anna- 
malainagar, S. Arcot Dt., S. 
India. 

SASTRI, S. R., b.o.l.. Lecturer in 
Hindi, Women’s Christian Col¬ 
lege, Madras; b. 1905, in Tanjore 
District, ed; at Raja's College, 
Tiruvadi, (Tanjore). "Visharad" 
of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
Allahabad. Member of Board of 
Studies in Hindi, Madras and 
Mysore Universities and of Execu¬ 
tive Council, Dakshin Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha. Pub. A 
Guide to Hindi Hindusthani, in 
Roman and Nagri Scripts (English 
Medium), and Hindi Grammar 
and other books. 

SATHE, J. L., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

(Retd.), b. 20 April 1886, s. of L. 
V. Sathe of Shiral-Malghar, Rat- 
nagiri Dist. ed: Bombay (b.a.) 
and Cambridge (b.a.); tn. 1904 
Sundarabai Agashe. Passed i.c.s. 
Competitive Exam. 1908. Ap¬ 
pointed Asst. Collector, Aligarh 
(U.P.) 1910; Collector Bailia 1920- 
23; Secy. Board of Rev. U.P. 
1923-26; Excise Commr. 1927-31; 
Director of Industries 1932; 
Finance Secy. 1933-36; Commr. 
of Benares 1937-39; Member, 
Board of Revenue 1940-44; Ad¬ 
viser to Governor, U.P. 1945-46. 
Retired from i.c.s. April 1946. 
Ad. Unnati Niwas, Tilakwadi, 
Shavanpuri Road, Nasik. 
SAVARKAR, Vina yak Damodar, 
Bar-at-law, D.Litt., President, 
Hindu Mahasabha from 1937 to 
J 944 » b. 1883. ed: Poona and 
London. Had been a political 


Poet, author of English books, 
Hindu-Pat-Patshahi and Hin- 
dutva and several Marathi 
works. Was conferred honorary 
D.Litt. by the Nagpur Univ. in 
1943. Ad. Bombay 28. 
SCHOFIELD, Alfred, b.sc., 
(Econ). H.M.’s Trade Commis¬ 
sioner at Calcutta, b. 1889, ed: 
Manchester and London Univer¬ 
sity; was in business for a time.v 
Saw War service in France 
(1915-18). Formerly Lecturer in 
Economics, subsequently in 
Board of Inland Revenue, London 
and later appointed to Dept, of 
Overseas Trade. Pub. Routine 
of Commerce, etc. Ad. Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 

SEN, Sirdar D. K., m.a., b.c.l., 
ll.b., Bar-at-law, b. 1897, e( ^ : 

Lahore, Oxford and London. Was 
Legal Adviser, Patiala and on de¬ 
legation of Chamber of Princes in 
England 1926-27 & Chief Minister, 
Mandi State. Is now Foreign and 
Education Minister, Patiala. Ad. 
Patiala. 

SEN, H. K., m.sc., f.f.a.. Ac¬ 
tuary, b. Deer. 1907, s. of Mr. 

S. K. Sen, Director, Bengal 
Central Bank Ld; ed: Presidency 
and Univ. Colleges, Calcutta and 
Edinburgh. Took practical train¬ 
ing in the office of Messrs. Cal. 
Insurance Co., Ld. and with 
Messrs. Pearl Insurance Co., Ltd. 
(Eng.). Ad. 15, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

SEN, Mrs. Hannah, b.a., (Hons), 
b.l. (1st class). Cal. University; 
Teachers* Diploma, London. 
Since 1932 has been Directress of 
the Lady Irwin College, New 
Delhi. Is a member of the Gov- 
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erning Bodies of Lady Hardinge 
Medical College and Indraprastha 
Girl’s College, Delhi, and other 
important Committees. Ad. Lady 
Irwin College, Sikandra Road, 
New Delhi. 

SEN, Jitendra Mohan, b.sc., 

(Cal.), M.Ed. (Leeds), Dip. Ed. 
(Oxford), Teacher’s Diploma 
(London), Principal, Krishnagar 
College, b. April 1932. Head 
Master, Keshub Academy, 1916- 
1919; After holding important 
posts in the Bengal Education 
Department became Principal, 
David Hare Training College 
1937 ; Inspector of Schools and 
Asst. Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, 1926-37. Member, Legl. 
Council, Bengal 1929 and 1930; 
Member of the International Com¬ 
mittee on Illiteracy of the World 
Association for Adult Education, 
1931-32; President, Psychological 
Association since 1942. Pub. Seve¬ 
ral books and pamphlets on Edu¬ 
cation. Ad. Krishnagar, Bengal. 
SEN, Kshitimohan, Shastri, m.a. 
Principal, Vidyabhavan (Post 
graduate and Research Dept.), 
Visvabharati, Santiniketan; b. 
1880, ed : Benares tols and 
Queen's College, Benares. Travel¬ 
led all over India collecting songs 
and lives of mediaeval mystics 
and of Aools and Baools of Ben¬ 
gal. Came in contact with Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore and joined his 
Santiniketan 1908 foregoing 
lucrative post in Education Dept 
Master of Bengali, Sanskrit, Hin¬ 
di, Pali, Gujarati, English, Tibe. 
tan & other languages. Pub. in¬ 
clude Kabir. Madhyajuger 
Sadhanar Dhava; Banglar Sa- 
dhana; Medieval Mysticism; Dadu 
and Bharater Samskriti. Ad. San¬ 
tiniketan, Bengal. 

SEN, Kshitish Chandra, b.a., 6. 
1888, ed: Calcutta and Cam¬ 
bridge, joined i.e.s., Bombay 
Presidency, 1931; was Asst. Col¬ 


lector, Asst. Judge, Asst. Legal 
Remembrancer, Deputy Secy., 
Legal Dept.; Dt. and Sessions 
Judge; Registrar. Bombay High 
Court; and later Judge of the 
same 1939. Ad. Crismill, Mala¬ 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

SEN, SUKUMAR. M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 

Lecturer in Comparative Philo¬ 
logy and Sanskrit, Calcutta 
Univ., b. 1900; ed: Burdwan 
and Calcutta; Griffith Prizeman 
(thrice), Ashutosh Mukerji Me¬ 
dallist (twice), Hony. Secy., 
Linguistic Society of India. Pub. 
Use of the Cases in Vedic Prose; 
A History of Brajabuli Literature; 
Bangala Sahityer Itihas; etc. Ad. 
27, Goabagan Lane, Cal. 

SEN, Sir Usiia Nath, c.b.e., b. 
1889. ed: Calcutta. Chief Press 
Adviser Govt, of India. Is a 
well-known journalist, and was 
Director and Managing Editor of 
the Associated Press of India. 

Ad. 4, Parliament Street, New 
Delhi. 

SEN GUPTA, B., President, In¬ 
dian Journalists’ Association, 
Calcutta. Managing Director and 
founder of the United Press of 
India; b. 1889, in village Chunta 
of Tippera (Bengal), ed: Calcutta 
University m.a. Sub-editor, The 
Bengalee, chief sub-editor. The 
Indian Daily News (1919); news- 
editor, The Servant. Helped 
Mr. Sadanand in organizing the 
Free Press, and when it ceased to 
function as a news agency, Mr. 
Sen Gupta founded the United 
Press on Sept., 1, 1933. Ad. P. 

4, Ganesh Chandra Avenue, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

SETALVAD, Sir Chimanlal Hari- 

LAL, Kt. K.C.I.E., LL.D., b. 1866. 

ed: Bombay, started as pleader., 
High Court, Bombay. Was mem¬ 
ber, Hunter and Southborough 
Committees, and of Executive 
Council, Bombay Government; 
and Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
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University. 1917-20; is a Liberal Manager in 1945. Secretary Press 

in politics. Ad. Setalvad Road, Gallery Committee since 1940, 

Malabar Hill, Bombay. Member, Central Press Advisory 

SHAH, Sayed Miran Muhammad, Committee AINEC since 1941. 

b.a., ll.b. , ex-speaker, Sind Le- Visited Europe 1938, Japan, 
gislative Assembly, b. 19th China, Malaya, Burma, Siam, 
March 1898, ed : D. J. Sind Col- Sumatra, etc., 1939; elected 
lege, Karachi, and Government Member, Simla Municipal Corn- 
Law College, Bombay. Fellow, mittee since 1936. Ad. 21, Narin- 
University of Bombay. Has been dra Place, New Delhi. 

Chairman of several Committees, SHASTRI, Prabhu Dutt, m.a., 
specially Sind University Com- b.sc., b.t., ph.D., m.o.l., Litt., 
mittee. Ad. 50, Cantonment, Hum., i.e.s.. Professor, Presi- 
Hyderabad, (Sind). dency College, Calcutta since 

SHAHB-UD-DIN, Chaudhuri Sir, 1912, was Principal, Hooghly 
B.A., LL.B., Kt., Khan Baha- College, and David Hare Training 
dur, ed: Lahore. Was President, College, Cal. b. 1885, ed: Lahore, 
Lahore Municipal Committee; Oxford, Paris & Bonn. Was dele- 
Member of Legislative Assembly, gate to International Congress of 
Punjab, for years and speaker Philosophy, Bologna; has lectured 
until 1945- Pub. The Criminal in Europe and America. Has 
Law Journal of India, etc. Ad. written on philosophy, education 
3, Durand Road, Lahore. and social subjects. Ad. 3, Mul- 

SHARMA, Beni Shankar, b.l., b. tan Rd. Lahore. 

1910, ed: Calcutta Univ. Was SHASTRI, Shankar, Daivajna- 
Asst. Editor, Viswamitra for mukutalankar, Pandit Jyotirmar- 
sometime, actively connected with tand, k.i.h. Astrologer, astrono- 
ihc All-India Marwari Federation, mer and landlord, b. 1884; ed: 
Marwari Relief Society and the Hosritti. Authpr of Indian 

Marwari Students’ Union of which Calendar Reform published in 

he has been President. Ad. 228, What India Thinks by P. Ro- 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. berts of Calcutta, and of History 
SHARMA, K. N., Bhisag Bhusan, of Canopus anl Ursa Major in 

Vidya Alankar, Prof., m.sc., English and Bhammi Dtpika in 

Hon. Botanist to the Govt, of Sanskrit. Ad. Haveri, Dharwar 
Nepal, b. 1906, Maymyo, Burma, District, Bombay. 
ed: Univ. of Rangoon. Took ac- SETH, Amritlal D., b. 1891, 
tive part in the Nepal earthquake Limbdi, Kathiawar. High Court 

relief. Interested in rural uplift Vakil. Founder and Editor 

and research. Ad. 78, Tayba^l, Saurashtra, Ranpur. Founder 

Nepal. and General Secretary, All-India 

SHARMA, P. D., b.a. (Hons)., States Peoples’ Conference (1926- 

ll.b., b. 1904, s. of Pandit 36), m.l.c. (1926-30), Mg. Editor 

Bhagwan Das of Eminabad, Dist. of three prominent Vernacular 
Gujranwala, ed: Lahore. Joined Bombay dailies Janmabhoomi, 
1921 non-co-operation movement; Lokamanya and Nutan Gujrat ; 
Asst. Editor, Hindustan Times President, Indian Language 
1927-32; Editor, Free Press of In- Newspapers Association. Attended 
dia 1933-35; Editor, United San Francisco Conference as one 
Press of India, Delhi and Simla of the 3 Indian journalists, on 
( 1 935'45); joined United Press of invitation. Ad. 138, Medows St., 
America, New Delhi Office as Bombay. 
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SIDDIQ 1 , Abdur Rahman, Editor 
Morning News, Calcutta, b. Bom¬ 
bay 1887, ed: Ahmedabad and 
Aligarh, came to Cal. as assistant 
of late Maulana Mahomed Ali for 
editing Comrade. General Mana¬ 
ger and Secretary Dr. Ansari’s 
medical mission to Turkey during 
Balkan War in 1912. Took m.a. 
degree from Aligarh Univ. and 
then joined Wadham College, Ox¬ 
ford. Was called to the Bar, 


Societe Mathematiquc de Trance, 
etc.; Member of the Court, Execu¬ 
tive Council, Senate, Faculties 
and Boards of the Indian inti¬ 
tule of Science, Osmania, Ali¬ 
garh, Calcutta, Madras and other 
Universities. Pub. Author of 
several advanced mathematical 
books and research papers. Ad. 
Director, Research Institute, Os¬ 
mania University, Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 


1922, started business in Eng¬ 
land, returned to Calcutta. Has 
visited Near East several times 
and led the Indian Muslim Dele¬ 
gation to the world Muslim Con¬ 
gress at Cairo in 1938. Was Mem¬ 
ber of the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. Re¬ 
presented Muslim Chamber of 
Calcutta in Bengal Legis. As¬ 
sembly 1936-46. Elected to the 
Central Assembly 1946. Was 
Mayor of Cal. (1940). 

SIDDIQI, Dr. Mohammad Raziud- 
din, m.a. (Cantab), ph.D. (Leip¬ 
zig), d.sc. (Honoris Causa), 
f.n.i.; b. 7th April 1905; s. of Mr. 
Mohammad Muzaffaruddin Sid- 
diqi, Qazi and Inamdar of Hy¬ 
derabad, Deccan; . ed: Osmania 
Univ. (Hyderabad—Deccan), 

Cambridge, Berlin, Gottingen, 
Leipzig and Paris Univs; *». 
Khurshed Jehan, d. of Hon'ble 
Nawab Kazim Yar Jung Bahadur, 
Peshi Minister to H. E. H. the 
of Hyderabad. 1933. p ro f. 
of Mathematics and Director, Re¬ 
search Institute, Osmania Univ; 
President, Benares Mathematical 
Society; Vice-president, Calcutta 
Mathematical Society; General 
Secretary, All-India Mathematical 
Society; Past-president, Mathe¬ 
matics-Statistics Section, Indian 
Science Congress. Fellow of the 
National Institute of Sciences, In¬ 
dian Academy of Sciences, Natio¬ 
nal Academy of Sciences. Cam¬ 
bridge Philosophical Society, £ 


- biixuii, Gaya Prasad, b.l., PDu- 
s der Muza liar pur (Bihar); cd\ 

s Muza liar pur, Patna and Calcutta, 

was a Deputy Magistrate and 
Collector but later joined the Bar; 
was member. Indian Legislative 
f Assembly 1924-35; Member ut the 
Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
f tion. Presided over manv Con¬ 

ferences in India and ‘Burma. 
Pub. Khaddar (Name Protection) 
i Act 1934, passed by the Central 
Legislature. Ad. 1, Clyde Row. 
Lucknow. 

SING. JoGINDRA. SaRDAR SlR, Kt. 
(1929), b. 25th May 1877, >;/. a 
second time Winifred May Dono- 
ghuc; Taluqdar. Aira Estate, 
Kheri District and Rais, Rasul- 
pur, Amritsar. Punjab. Served on 
Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission, 
Skeen Committer, Army Indiani- 
zation Committee. Was fellow of 
the Punjab University. President 
of Sikh Educational Conference 
and Home Minister, Patiala State; 
Minister of Agriculture, Punjab 
1926 to April 1938; Prime 
Minister. Patiala. Appointed 
Member, Governor-General s Exe- 

Council (Education; 
Health & Lands) July 1942 re¬ 
signed 1946. Pub. Edited "East 
& West". Contributed to several 
papers in India and England. 
Written "Kamla". "Nurjehan ; 
Nasrin . "Thus Spake Guru 

S ‘ kh Cer ™°nies" etc. 

SINGH. Maharaj, Raja Sir, m.a. 
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c.i.e., Kt., Bar-at-law, b. 1878, 
ed : Harrow, Oxford, London. 
Joined Govt, service 1904; Magis¬ 
trate and Collector, Secy, to U.P. 
Govt; Commissioner, Allahabad 
and Benares; Chief Minister, 
Jodhpur State 1931. Agent-Gene¬ 
ral to the Govt, of India in South 
Africa; Home Member, U.P. 
Govt. 1935-37; Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow Univ. 1941. Was m.l.a. 
(U.P. 1937-46; Member of Indian 
Delegation to U.N.O. 1946. Ad. 
Lucknow. 

SINGH, St. Nihal. famous pub¬ 
licist and social worker, b. 3 
June 1884. Rawalpindi. Began 
writing for journals in the 13th 
year while a school boy and is at 
it 50 years later. Since 1905 has 
contributed to various papers in 
U.K., U.S.A. India and numerous 
other countries. Has written 
books for various Governments 
and published in both hemis¬ 
pheres. Pub. "Messages of Up¬ 
lift for India," “Urge Divine", 
"Dry America", "India’s Fighting 
Troops", "The Rajas and their 
India" etc. Ad. ‘Suryasthan’, 16, 
Nemi Road, Dehra Dun, U.P. 
SINGHANIA, Sir Padampat, Kt., 
m.l.a., b. 1905; Governing Direc¬ 
tor, Juggilal Kamlapat Group of 
Mills, Cawnpore. Knighted on the 
1 st Jan. ’43. Helps several so¬ 
cial, educational, literary, and 
political associations. Has foun¬ 
ded Merchants’ Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, U.P.; Ex-President, All- 
India Federation of the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, All-India 
Manvari Federation and All-India 
Vaish Mahasabha. Ad. Kamla 
Tower, Cawnpore. 

SINHA, Anugrah Narayan, m.a., 
b.l., b. 1889, ed\ Patna and 
Calcutta. Joined Patna Bar. 
Was General Secy., Bihar Con¬ 
gress Committee for many years; 
was member of Council of State 
and of Central Assembly. Became 


member, Bihar Legislative As-' 
sembly, and later Finance Minis¬ 
ter, Bihar Govt. Minister for the 
second time since April 1946. Ad. 
Poiawan, Aurangabad, Gaya. 
SINHA, Lord Aroon Kumar, 2nd 
Baron of Raipur, Bar-at-Law, b. 
1887; ed: London. Takes great 
interest in social matters. Is a 
Liberal in politics. Ad. 7, Lord 
Sinha Road, Calcutta. 

SINHA, Bhupendra Narayan, 
Raja Bahadur, b.a., m.l.c., of 
Nashipur; b. 1888, ed: Calcutta. 
Was Minister, Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, 1928-29. Is an elected 
member of Bengal Legislative 
Council since 1926. Was Presi¬ 
dent, British Indian Asscn. 
Trustee of the Indian Museum 
and of Calcutta Improvement 
Trust; Member of the Statutory 
Service Commission. Is on nume¬ 
rous important Committees and 
Public Bodies. Ad. 4/A, Ram- 
moy Road, Calcutta. 

SINHA, Kumar Ganganand, m.a., 
m.l.c., of Srinagar Raj, b. 1898; 
ed: Monghyr, Purnea, Cal; 

m.l.a., 1924-30. Joined the 

Swaraj ya Party in the Assembly 
1925; elected , Secretary of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly 
1928. Elected m.l.a. (Bihar) in 
1937, re-elected 1946. Dy. Lea¬ 
der of the Coalition Party in the 
Bihar Legislative Council 1937-46. 
President, Bihar Prov. Hindu 
Sabha; Vice-President All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha (1942); Fellow, 
Patna Univ.; Syndic Patna Univ. 
since 1945; Member, Benares 
Hindu University Court. Visited 
Europe 1930-31. Author of seve¬ 
ral papers on literary and politi¬ 
cal subjects; An Editor of the 
Barhut Inscriptions in 1926. Ad. 
'Srinagar Darbar’; Dt. Purnea, 
Bihar. 

SINHA, Sachchidananda, Bar-at- 
Law, d. Litt. b. 1871; ed: Cal¬ 
cutta, Patna, London. Joined 
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Calcutta High Court 1898, and 
Patna High Court, 1916. Vice- 
Chancellor of Patna University 
(1936-44). Was Member, Central 
Assembly, and Finance Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Executive Coun¬ 
cil, 1921-26. Has founded and 
edits Hindustan Review . Has 
delivered convocation addresses. 
Is a keen political worker and 
educationist. Was chosen to pre¬ 
side over Constituent Assembly 
until election of permanent Chair¬ 


man 1946. Author of Kashmir, 
the Playground of Asia, etc. Ad. 
Sinha Library Road. Patna. 

SINHA, Sachindra Nath, m.a.. 
Asst. Controller, Govt, of India 
Stationery Office, Calcutta, 6. 
Ghatal (Midnapore) 1889. Joined 
as Chemist in the Customs and 
Excise Laboratory 1913. Store 
Examiner of Stationery, Govern¬ 
ment of India 1918. Assistant 
Collector 1934. Officiated as De¬ 
puty Controller 1939 and 1942. 
Vice-President, Institution of 
Chemists (India) and Sir Gooroo- 
das Institute. Went to England 
and the Continent for first-hand 
knowledge in paper technology. 
Has done much in effecting im¬ 
provement of quality of Indian 
made paper. Pub. “Durability of 
Paper, Ink and Binding Mate- 
rials”. Ad. 16/r, Shastitala Rd., 
Nankeldanga, Calcutta. 

SINHA, Shri Krishna, m.l.a.. 
Congress Premier of Bihar 1937- 
39 and again since April 1946; b. 
rS8S, ed: Patna. Joined Bar 
* 9*5 • Came to lead the Swaraj 
Party, Bihar and Orissa 1927, 
after having given up practice in 
Was in the Central As- 
sembly for a time, and was Chair¬ 
man, Monghyr District Board. 
Has suffered imprisonment. Ad 
Maur, Barabigha (Monghyr) 

STORA, T. N.: s.j.f b. Bom- 
bay ^ eb i * 9 - *899: ed: Bombay 
and Madras Uoiversies, m.a. 


Joined Society of Jesus 1919. 
Was Prof, of English for 8 years 
at St. Joseph's College, Trichino- 
poly. At present Rector and Prin¬ 
cipal. St. Xavier's College, Palam- 
cottah; was for some time editor 
of The New Review, Calcutta. 
Pub. “The Education of India," 
and numerous articles in journals 
in India and abroad. Ad. St. 
Xavier's College, Palamcottah. 
SIRMOOR, Ruler of, H. H. Lt. 
Maharaja Rajendra Prakash 
Bahadtr, b. 1912, ed: privately, 
ascended gaddi 1933. The Maha¬ 
raja has introduced many reforms 
in his State, has set up a Council 
of State; founded a High Court, 
and a Rural Devlopment Board, 
Schools, Dispensaries and Co¬ 
operative Societies. 
SITARAMAYYA, B. Pattabhi, 

BA., M.B. Sc C.M., b. 24th NOV. 

1880; ed: C.M.S. High School; 
Lllore, Noble College. Masuli- 
patam; Christian College, Madras 
and Medical College, Madras; m. 
July 24. 1898. Private medical 

practitioner 1906-16. Then left the 
profession for politics and public 
life. Member A.I.C.C. 1916-46; 
Member, Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee 1929-46. Started the 
Kishna Dr. Co-op. Bank Ld. 
1915, Andhra Bank Ltd. igz^, 
Andhra Insurance Co. Ltd. 1925, 
Bharata Lakshmi Bank Ltd. 1929, 
Hindusthan Mutual Insurance Co. 

J 935 - Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Janmabhumi a 
Telegu Daily and Subhodaya 
Publications, Madras. Ad. Masu- 
Iipatam. 

SMITH, Sir Thomas. Kt.. b. 1875; 
a well known business magnate of 
Upper India. Was President, Up¬ 
per India Chamber o{ Commerce, 
member U.P. Legislative Council,’ 
Fellow, Allahabad University; Mg. 
Director, Cawnpore Muir Mills. 
Went to Geneva 1925. as Em¬ 
ployers' representative to I.L 
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Conference, Ad. Westfield, Caws- 

pore. 

SOBHA SINGH, The Hon'ble 
Sirdar Bahadur, o.b.e., b. 1890; 
Landlord, Contractor, Millowner. 
Member, Delhi Municipal Com¬ 
mittee 1915-36, New Delhi 
Munc. Comtee., Trustee Delhi 
Improvement Trust; .Member, Le¬ 
gislative Assembly 1938 and of 
Council of State since 1939; Chair¬ 
man Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Ad. A-1, Queenswav, New 
Delhi. 

SODHBANS, Sirdar Prem Singh, 
f.l.a.a., (Lond), r.a., Lahore, b. 
1885 at Gujrakhan, ed: Kam- 
nagar and Bannu, Served in 
army, A.L.A.A., London 1911, 
and Fellow 1922. Founder-secre¬ 
tary, Central Sikh League, 1919- 
22; Vice-President and President, 
Lahore Congress Committee; 
Founder and Editor, Indian Ac¬ 
countant, since 1922; President, 
Ind. Chamber of Com., Lahore 
1942-43. Adviser to Indian Em¬ 
ployers’ Delegates to 20th session 
of the International Labour Con¬ 
ferences, Geneva, 1936; President, 
Society of Registered Accountants 
in N. Ind., 1937-3S and 1942.; 
First, Indian Delegate to 5th In- 
ternatl. Congress on Accounting, 
Berlin 1938; member Working 
Committee National Federation of 
India (1945-46). Member Execu¬ 
tive Comte, of Federation of In¬ 
dian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry 193*- 35 ; I 937 -' of Indian 
National Comte, of International 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris 

I ? 32 ; 33 . 1935. 1937-42. 1946-47; 

of Indian Accountancy Board 
(Govt, of India) 1939 - 44 - Ad. 16, 
McLeod Road, Lahore. 

SORCAR, P. C., b. 1913 at Tan- 
gad (Mymensingh); became a pro¬ 
fessional magician; made exten- 
av ® tour of Far Eastern countries 
and earned reputation as a great 
magician; better known as The 


Man with X’Ray Eyes. Is author 
<>{ more than a dozen publications 
on Magic in English, Bengali and 
Hindi. Ad. Tangail, Mymen- 
singh (Bengal). 

SPENCE, Sir George Hemming, 

M.A., C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., b. 

1888, ed: Oxford, joined I.C.S. 
1912. Was in the Punjab service 
first; transferred to Govt, of In¬ 
dia. Is now Secy., Govt, of In¬ 
dia (Legl. Dept.), Ad. 8 , Hastings 
Road, New Delhi. 

SPENS, The Hon'ble Sir Wil¬ 
liam Patrick, Kt., o.b.e., Kt. of 
Greece of the Ven'ble Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Chief Jus¬ 
tice of India; b. 9th August 1885, 
s. of late Nathaniel Spens; ed: 
Rugby, New College, Oxford, 
m.a. (Oxon); in. Sept. 1913. 
Hilda Mary elder daughter of the 
Lt. Col. Wentworth Grenville 
Bowyer R. E. of Weston Manor, 
Olney, Bucks. Barrister Inner 
Temple 1910. K. C. 1925. Master 
of the Bench Inner Temple 1932. 
Chief Justice of India 1943. Capt. 

& Adjutant 5th Battn. The 
Queens R.W.S. Regt. 1914-18. 
Served India (Lucknow) 1914-15; 
Mesopotamia 1914-18; D.A.A.G., 
Meerut 1918-19. Commissioner 
Imperial War Graves Commission 
I 93 I_1 43 - M.P. (Conservative) 
Ashford Division of Kent 1933-43. 
Co-opted Member B.Com. Market¬ 
ing Board 1935-43. Chairman 
Vegetable Marketing Board 1941- 
42. Director Southern Railway 
Company 1941-43. Chief Com¬ 
missioner of St. John Ambulance, 
Bengal, India & Chairman of the 
St. John Ambulance Association 
(India) 1945 - Ad. 19, Akbar 
Road, New Delhi. 

SRINIVASAN, Kasturi, b.a., b . 

1887; ed: Madras. Is a leading 
journalist of India. Managing 
Editor of The Hindu , Madras. 

Was President, All-India News¬ 
paper Editors* Confce. Ad. 
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Sabarmati, Mowbray’s Road, 
Alwarpet, Madras. 

SRIVASTAVA, Sir Jwala Pra¬ 
sad, K.B.E., M. SC., A.M.S.T., 

a.i.c., D.sc., d. Litt., Member, 
Viceroy s Executive Council 1942- 
46; b. 1889; ed : Cawnpore, Alla¬ 
habad and Manchester. Is a busi¬ 
ness magnate of U.P. Was mem¬ 
ber, Legislative Council (U.P.) 
1926-39; Was Minister for Educa¬ 
tion U.P. 1931-37; later Minister 
for Finance. A landlord and Rais 
of Basti. Ad. Kailas, Cawnpore. 
STEPHENS, Ian Melville, c.i.e., 
m.a.. Editor the “Statesman" 

Calcutta since 1943; b. Feb. 
1903, s. of J. A. Melville Ste¬ 
phens, Fleet. Hants; ed: Win¬ 
chester and King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Supervisor in History, 

King's College 1925-26. Deputy 
Director of Public Information, 

Govt, of India, 1930-32; Publicity 
Officer, Indian Franchise (Lothian) 
Committee, 1932; Director of 

Public Information, 1932-37. 
Joined “Statesman" as Asst. Edi¬ 
tor, 1937; Director, “Statesman" 
Ltd. since 1939. Actg. Editor. 
Sept. 1942. Clubs: United Uni¬ 
versity Bengal, Calcutta. Ad. The 
“Statesman", Calcutta. 

SUBBAR AY A N. Par ama si v a, 

m.a., B.C.L., ll.d., b. 1889, ed: 
Madras & Oxford. Member. Ma¬ 
dras Legislative Council for many 
years; member. A.I.C.C. and 
m.l.a. Madras. Was Minister for 
Law, Madras Govt. Is President, 
Board of Control for Cricket in 
India and connected with sports 
associations. Ad. Tiruchengodu, 
Salem Dist., S. India. 

SUBEDAR, Manu, b.a. (Bom), 
b.sc.,^ (Econ. Lond.), Bar-at-Law 
(Grays Inn); ed: Bombay and 
London, James Taylor Scholar 
and Prizeman, London School of 
Economics. Lecturer in Econo¬ 
mics. Bombay Univ.; Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University’ 


Partner of Laiji Naranji & Co., 
official adviser on technical 
finance to several Indian States; 
President, Indian Merchants 
Chamber, 1935; Financial Adviser 
to the Chamber of Princes, 1936- 
39; Member, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee; 
Member, Indian Legislative As¬ 
sembly since 1937. Ad. Kodak 
House, Hornby Road. Fort. Bom¬ 
bay. 

SUHRAWARDY, Sir Zahhadur 
Rahim Zahid, Kt.. m.a., b.l.. 

Bar-at-Law; 1870; ed: Dacca. 
Calcutta and London. Practised 
at Calcutta High Court, was 
later Judge. Was President, 
Railway Advisory Comte, Ad. 8, 
Wellesley 1st Lane. Calcutta. 

SUR, Atul K., m.a.. Editor. Cal¬ 
cutta Stock Exchange Official 
Year-Book since its inception in 
1936 and City Editor llindusthan 
Standard; b. 1904, ed: Calcutta 
Univ. Pub. Statistical Methods. 
Savings and Investments in India. 
India's Natural Resources and 
Ran' Materials. Profit Hunting in 
the Stock Exchange etc. 

SURVE. Dadasaiirb Appasaheb, 
Rao Bahadur, b. 1903. ed: Ban¬ 
galore. Is Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur State. Was Chief Secy, 
to the Maharja for a time, acted 
as Dewan, 1929-31; Appointed 
Dewan, lyji. Prime Minister, 
1932. Attended two R. T. Con- 


v iivv o 






from 26-11-40. Ad. Prernala 
House, Kolhapur (Residency). 
TAGORE, Abanindra Nath, c.i. 
k., founder of modern Indian 
School of painting and a pictures¬ 
que and witty writer in Bengali, 
b. 1871; ed: Calcutta. President’ 
of Visva-Bharati since the death 
of Rabindranath Tagore in 1941. 
Was Vice-Principal, Calcutta 
School of Arts. Ad. 5. Dwarka- 
nath Tagore Lane, Calcutta 
TAHMANKAR, D. V., London 
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Editor oi United Press of India, 
since 1941, b. in Maharashtra 
1905. Graduating from the Bom¬ 
bay University joined Kesari 
(Poona); went to England in 1931 
with Mahatma Gandhi to cover 
the second Round Table Con¬ 
ference; served with several Select 
Committees as Political Secretary. 
From 1932 till 1939 addressed 
over 500 public meetings through¬ 
out Great Britain and published 
Friends of India Society’s news¬ 
paper India Bulletin. In 1938 
attended and addressed the Hari- 
pura Congress. In 1943 appoint¬ 
ed Special Correspondent of three 
leading British newspapers— Rey¬ 
nolds News, Neivs Chronicle and 
Evening Standard —to report on 
India. Pub. Translation in Mara¬ 
thi of Hind Swaraj by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Life of Chitta Ranjan 
Das and Life of Benito Mussolini; 
Present ad. C/o Barclay’s Bank, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.i; 
Ad. in India; C/o Kesari, Poona 
City. 

TALCHER, Kishor Chandra, B. 
H. Raja of, b. 1880. ed : private¬ 
ly. Ascended gaddi 1891. The 
Raj is progressive and is conduct¬ 
ed on modern lines. There are 
Byabastha Parisads with elected 
members and compulsory educa¬ 
tion in the state. 

TAMBE, Shripad Balwant, b.a., 
ll.b., b. 1875, ed: Jubbulpore 
and Bombay. Began practising 
law at Amraoti; was 
Congress Committee, 

Member, Legislative 
C.P., 1917-20; President, 1935; 
Was Home Member, C.P. Govt., 
Acting Governor, 1929; delegate 
to second R. T. Conference. Ad. 
Amraoti Road, Nagpur, C.P. 

TAN YUN-SHAN, Prof, and Di¬ 
rector of the Visvabharati Cheena- 
Bhavana, Santiniketan; Chinese 
scholar, thinker and writer; b. 
1900, ed: China. First came to 


A ' 

President, 
Amraoti. 
Council, 


India in 1928, for bringing China 
& India together. Returned to 
China 1931; initiated the Sino- 
Indian Cultural Society in China 
1933; came to India 2nd time and 
organized the Sino-Indian Cultural 
Society in India, 1934. Returned 
to China same year, back to India 
again 1936; founded the Visva¬ 
bharati Cheena-Bhavana 1937* Is 
a prolific writer in English and 
Chinese. 

TANNAN, Mohanlal, m.com., 
Bar-at-Law, i.e.s., r.a., b. 1885, 
was Principal, Sydenham College 
of Commerce, Bombay, 1920-27; 
was Fellow, Bombay Univ.; some¬ 
time Genl. Manager, Punjab Na¬ 
tional Bank, Lahore; has written 
on banking currency etc. Ad. 1, 
Gold Road, Lahore. 
THAKURDAS, Sir Purshotam- 

DAS, K t., K.B.E., C.I.E., J.P., b. 

1879; ed: Elphinstone College, 
Bombay; m. Lady Dhankore. 
Joined Narandas Rajaram & Co. 
1902; President East India Cotton 
Association Ltd.; Chairman, Bom¬ 
bay Elec. Supply & Tramway Co. 
Ltd., Oriental Life Assurance Co. 
Ltd., and various other Com¬ 
panies; Member, Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee, 1922-23; Council of State 
1922-23; Central Legislative As¬ 
sembly 1924-30." Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Currency and Exchange, 
1926; Vice-Chairman Banking 
Enquiry Comte. 1930. Delegate to 
Indian Round Table Conference 
and Jt. Parliamentary Committee 
1932-33; Chairman, Economic En¬ 
quiry Committee, Bombay I 93 & 
Director, Central Board of the 
Reserve Bank of India. Has been 
connected with various other 
Committees and Associations and 
Societies as President or Member. 
Ad. Navasari Chamber, Outram 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

THOMAS, Dr. P. J., m.a., B.utt., 
D.phil (Oxon.), Prof, of Econo¬ 
mics, Madras University; on de- 
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putation with Government of 
India since 1945 as Economic Ad¬ 
viser, Finance Department. Was 
Member, Madras Legislative 
Council for 9 years from 1937. 
Has served on several Govern¬ 
ment Committees. Was Chairman 
Fact-Finding Committee (Hand- 
loom and Mills). Recently sur¬ 
veyed for the Government of In¬ 
dia the War-time development in 
Indian Industries. Is now en¬ 
gaged in drawing up an invest¬ 
ment policy for India. Was Eco¬ 
nomic Adviser to the Indian De¬ 
legation at San Francisco 1945. 
Pub. Several Standard works in¬ 
cluding “The Evolution of Fede¬ 
ral Finance in India." "Indian 
Agricultural Statistics" and 
"Some South Indian Villages.’. 
TILAK, Mrs. Kamalabai, (Uki- 
dava), m.a. (Bomb.), b. 1905 
in Poona Dist. Worked for seven 
years in Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, as Professor of English and 
Principal of the Women’s College 
Has published a book in Marathi, 
on the problems of Indian Wo¬ 
manhood and a volume of short 
stories in Marathi for which she 
was awarded the Tarkhadkar 
Prize of the Bombay University 
being the best book of the year. 
Recently appointed Principal of 
the Arts College for Girls, Huzur 

TtuSa Vj ? oon \ T 2 * Ad • Poona. 
TIWANA Nawab Col., Ma¬ 
lik Sir Khizar Hyat Khan, K t., 
k.c.i.e., o.b.e., m.l.a., (Punjab), 
Premier of the Punjab, Unionist 
Cabinet 1942-46; Premier of Coa¬ 
lition Cabinet since April 1946; b. 
1900, ed: Lahore; has seen ser- 
vice in Great War and third Af¬ 
ghan War; was President, Natnl 
Horse Breeding Society of India* 
was Manager Kalra Estate. Was 
Minister of Public Works, Punjab 
Government from i. 4 . 37 to 31.12. 
42, Delegate to Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference 1946. Ad. Lahore. 


TONK, Ruler of, (See p. 186). 

IRAVANCORK, Ruler ol, (See p. 
187). 

TRAVANCORE, Martanda Varma, 
H. H. The Elaya Raja of. The 
Younger brother of the Maharaja, 
His Highness, b . March, 1922. 

1907, Radha Devi d. of Lt. 
Col. K. Pandalai of Madras. The 
Prince took his B A. and is a 
lover of sports and horses and of 
open air games. His Highness is 
a scholar in Sanskrit and is Hony. 
Lt.-Col. of H. H. the Maharaja's 
Body-guard, Hony. Colonel of 
Travancore University Labour 
Corps and Chief Scout of Travan¬ 
core Boys’ Scouts’ Assnce. Ad. 
Trivandrum, Travancore. 
TRICAMJEE. Mathooradi: s, a. a., 
1894; ed: Bombay University. 
Was for some time Treasurer and 
then Secretary, Bombay Prov. 
Congress Committee, 1920-21 and 
onwards; Secretary, Swaraj 
Sabha; Secretary and one of the 
Trustees, Tilak Swaraj Fund; 
Member, Congress W.C. for some 
time, 1930. Sentenced to impri¬ 
sonment twice during the Civil 
Dis. Movement. Was Mayor of 
Bombay 1940-41. Pub. in Guja¬ 
rati Mahatma Gandhiji-Vichat 
Srishti the first book on Gandhiji 
in Gujrati, 1919, and Marakunja, 
a T.B. patient's handbook. 
TRIPURA, Ruler of (See p. 188). 
TRIVEDI, H. E. Sir Chandulal 

(MADHAVLAL), K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 

o.b.e,, i.c.s.. Governor of Orissa 
since April 1 i 94 6 , b. 1893. ed: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay and 
bt. John’s College, Oxford. Was 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, War Department. Ad, 
Governor s Camp, Orissa. 

Mrs. Khadijashuffi 
Wemter, Bombay Corporation; 
was President. Bombay p res v 
Muslim Ladies Educ. Conf' 
(Poona) 1926; was Vice-Pres.i 
Nati. Council of Women in India 
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and of Social Service League. Is 
actively connected with several 
Bombay institutions. Ad. Oomar 
Mansion, Warden Road, Bombay. 
TY'SON, Geoffrey William, 
c.i.e., b. 1898, ed : London. Was 
in R.N.R. Took to journalism. 
Was with a London News Agency 
first. Came out as Asst. Editor 
of Capital , Calcutta. Is now its 
Editor. Pub. Danger in India, 
and various contributions. Lite¬ 
rary pseudonym, Geoffery Irwin. 
Ad. Capital , 7, Church Lane, Cal. 
UDAIPUR, Ruler of (See p. 189). 
UDAY SHANKAR, a.r.c.a. 
(Lond), b. Dec. 8, 1900 at Udai¬ 
pur; ed : Benares, Bombay and 
Royal College of Arts, London, 
■where he was the first Indian to 
top the list, besides winning the 
Spencer and George Clausen 
Prizes; m. Amala Nandi, an ar¬ 
tiste of his group, in 1942. One 
son. Had experience of the stage 
when helping his father to pro¬ 
duce plays in London. In 1923 
joined' Pavlova and toured with 
her as her partner for the India 
Ballets which he had composed 
for her. In 1930 formed his own 
company of dancers and musicians 
with which he had success all 
over Europe, America and the 
East; founded the India Culture 
Centre at Almora in 1939 with the 
major share of financial help from 
individuals in America and Eu¬ 
rope. In 1944- the trustees de¬ 
cided to close the Institution tem¬ 
porarily for the duration of the 
War. Has produced his maiden 
Film, Kalpana in Madras. Ad. 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co. Ltd., 
Post Box 49, Madras. 

USMAN, Sir Mohamed, k.c.s.i., 
k.c.i.e.. Member, Viceroy's Exe¬ 
cutive Council 1942-46, b. 1884; 
ed: Madras. President, Corpora¬ 
tion of Madras 1924-25; Sheriff 
of Madras 1924; Vice-Chancellor, 
Univ. of Madras, 1940-42. Mem¬ 


ber, Executive Council, Madras 
1925*34. Acted as Governor, 
Madras 1934. Ad. Teynampet 
Gardens, Teynampet Madras. LC., 
VAIDYANATHAN, Lalgudy 

Swaminath, m.a., f.i.a.. Mana¬ 
ger, Oriental Government Se¬ 
curity Life Assurance Co. Ltd., 
Bombay, ed: Madras Univ.; 
Passed m.a. securing the Stuart 
Prize. Associateship of the Insti¬ 
tute; selected by Govt, of Bom¬ 
bay as Govt, scholar for further 
actuarial studies in England. On 
return appointed part-time pro¬ 
fessor of Actuarial Science in 
Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics, Bombay and 
simultaneously appointed in the 
Oriental Govt. Security Life As¬ 
surance Co. Ltd., Bombay. First 
Indian to become Fellow of Insti¬ 
tute of Actuaries. During 1931 
Census was entrusted by Govt, of 
India with actuarial work repre¬ 
senting the compilation of morta¬ 
lity tables for various Provinces 
and whole of India. Actuary of 
the ‘Oriental’ for ten years. Ser¬ 
vices lent on deputation to the 
Govt, of India as Superintendent 
of Insurance from 15th Novr. 
1943 to end of March 1946. Re¬ 
joined the 'Oriental' end of March 
as Manager. Pub . Two Papers 
submitted to the Institute of Ac¬ 
tuaries on "Mortality of Indian 
Assured Lives", the latter of 
which won for him the prize offer¬ 
ed by the Institute from Sir 
George Hardy Memorial Fund. 
Ad. Oriental Life Office, Bombay. 

VARADACHARIAR, Sir Srini- 
vash, Kt. Ex-Judge, Federal 
Court, b . 1881, ed : Madras; 
joined Madras High Court 
as Vakil, 1905. Appointed 
Judge, Mad. High Court, 1934 - 
Was Judge, Federal Court of In¬ 
dia. Edited Madras Law Journal 
for a time. Ad. 10, Albuquerque 
Road, New Delhi. 
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VARMA, Jaikrishna Nagardas, 
b.a., ll,b. (Bom), m.sc., Econ. 
(Lond), Bar-at-law, f.r.s.s., 
Bond., Dewan, Lunawada State 
since 1936; b. Broach (Gujrat) 
1894; ed : Wilson College, Bom 
bay. Middle Temple, London and 
School of Economics, London. 
Advocate/ High Court, Bombay 
(1924-36). Part-time Prof. Syden¬ 
ham College, Bombay (1936). 
Pub. History of the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress , Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
Life, etc. Ad. Lunawada (via 
Godhra). 

VARMA, Sukhdev Prasad, b.a. 
(Cal), Bar-at-law, b. 14th Jany. 
1885 (Muzaffarpur), s. of Babu 
Sant Prasad, senior Deputy Ma¬ 
gistrate; ed: Town and Zilla 
Schools Arrah, Matriculated Zilla 
School, Muzaffarpore; I.A., Pun¬ 
jab University; B.A., Presidency 
College, Cal. (1906); Called to the 
Bar January 1910; m. Shrimati 
Jaywanti Kuar, 1899. Enrolled 
Calcutta High Court and joined 
Muzaffarpur Bar 1910. Worked as 
Lecturer Local College. Professor 
Patna Law College 1912-20. Assis¬ 
tant Government Advocate 1924. 
Government Advocate 1932. Sat 
as a Judge Patna High Court 2nd 
January 1934 to 13th January 
1946. Appointed Chief Justice 
Jaipur High Court. Ad. Patna. 
VASWANI, T. L., Socio-religious 
worker, b. 1879. Served as Prin¬ 
cipal successively of Dyal Singh 
College, Lahore, Victoria College, 
Cooch Behar & Mahindra College, 
Patiala. His address as India's 
representative at the Welt-Con¬ 
gress (World Congress of Reli¬ 
gions), Berlin 1909 aroused deep 
interest in Indian thought and re¬ 
ligion. Resigned from Patiala 
1918, founded the Mira Move¬ 
ment in Education, the purpose 
of which is to unfold the seed of 
new life; set up 3 Ashrams, and 
is now engaged in endless quest 

30 


for a direct knowledge of God. A 
great orator, voluminous writer 
and intuitive poet. Pub : in¬ 
clude Secret of Asia; Builders of 
Tomorrow; My Motherland; Sri 
Ramakrishna; and What the Gita 
Means to Me. Some of these have 
been translated into different lan¬ 
guages. Ad. Krishta Kunj. 
Karachi. 

VENKATARAMANI, K. S., m.a., 
b.l.. Advocate, High Court, 
Mad., founder-editor, Bharat a 

Manx, b. June 10, 1891. Founded 
in 1938 Markandeya Ashram for 
rural reconstruction and cultural 
renaissance. Delivered Sayaji Rao 
Jubilee Memorial Lectures at 
Baroda. In recognition of his ser¬ 
vices to Indian literary renais- 
ance was presented with an ivory 
shield and sadra by His Holiness 
Sri Sankaracharya Swamigal of 
Kamakoti Peta. Pub. Paper 
Boats; Murugan, The Tiller; etc. 
Ad. Svetaranya Ashrama, Kaveri- 
poompatnam, Tanjore Dt. 
VISWANATH, Bhagavatula, Rao 
Bahadur, c.i.e., f.r.i.c. (Lon¬ 
don), Director, Imperial Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute, ed: at 
Vizianagram. After filling res¬ 
ponsible positions in Agrc. Der 
partment, Madras became Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, Madras since 
April 1944. President, Indian So¬ 
ciety of Soil Science, 1935-37- 
Prcsident. Agric. Section, Indian 
Science Congress 1937. Founda¬ 
tion Fellow of National Institute 
of Science India; Indian Academy 
of Sciences; Indian Chemical So¬ 
ciety. Pub. Several original con¬ 
tributions on soils and plant nutri¬ 
tion, etc. etc. Ad. Chepauk, 
Madras. 

VIZIANAGRAM, Maharaj Sir 
Vijaya, of Benares States (U.P.), 
b. 1905, ed: Ajmer and U.K. 

Has travelled widely. Is an 
M.L.A. Was Minister, U.P. Govt., 
1937. Is a renowned cricket player 
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and captained Indian XI in U.K. 
in 1936. The Maharaja, who is 
known in the sporting world as 
“Vizy" excels in tennis as well 
and holds an unbroken record. 
Is a well-known big-game hunter. 
WADIA, P. A., m.a., b. 1878, 
ed: Bombay Univ. Was Prof. 
Gujarat, Ahmedabad, Deccan El- 
phinstone & Wilson Colleges, 
Khalsa College from 1939. Author 
of several publications including 
Our Economic Problem and 
Wealth of India, Money & Money 
Market of India. Gandhi—a dia¬ 
logue in Interpretation. Ad. Hor- 
mazd Villa, Cumballa Hill, Bom¬ 
bay. 

WADIA, Sophia, Theosophist, Lec¬ 
turer and writer; Founder of the 
P.E.N. centre, b. 1901, ed: Paris 
New York, edits P.E.N .; The 
Aryan Path., represented India 
at Interntl. P.E.N. Congresses, at 
Barcelona and Buenos Aires. Pub. 
The Brotherhood of Religions; 
Preparation for Citizenship. Ad. 
Aryasangha, 22, Narayan Dabhol- 
kar Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
WAHEEDI, Abdul Jabbar, Edi¬ 
tor, Ashre-Jadid (Urdu daily), 
Calcutta, b. Jan. 1905, ed: Ori¬ 
ental College, Lahore; edited 
Ittehad (Patna) and Zamana 
(Calcutta); Assistant Secretary, 
Calcutta District Muslim League; 
Author, Journalist and Speaker. 
Ad. 6, Nil Madhab Sen Lane, 
Calcutta. 

WALCHAND HIRACHAND, b. 
1882, ed: Sholapur and Bombay. 
Is a leading business magnate of 
Bombay. Was a big Contractor. 
Was President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; Indian National Com¬ 
mittee of International Chamber 
of Commerce; Federation of In¬ 
dian Chambers of Commerce etc. 
Employers' Delegate to Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference at 
Geneva; led Indian delegation to 
Congress of International Cham¬ 


ber of Commerce ssesions at Ber¬ 
lin, Paris etc. Is Chairman, The 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co. 
Ld., the Premier Construction Co. 
Ld. and the Premier Automobiles 
Ld. Is trying to manufacture ship¬ 
ping materials and build ships. 
Ad. Construction House, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

WASSOODEW, Keshowrao Bal- 

KRISHNA, B.A., LL.B., b . 1883, 

ed: Bombay. Joined Provincial 

Civil Service, 1907- Was Deputy 
Coll., Asst. Sess. Judge., Dt. 
Judge; Is now Puisne Judge, 
Bombay High Court. Ad. 46 /C, 
Warden Road. Malabar Hill. 
Bombay. 

WAVELL, 1st Viscount, Or. 1943, 
of Cyrenaica and Winchester, 
Field-Marshal, Archibald Per- 


CIVAL, P.C. 1943 , G.C.B. 194 L 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Cr. 1943 * 

K.C.B., Cr. 1939; c.b. 1935 ' 
C.M.G., 1919; M.C., Commander- 
in-Chief in India up to June 1943* 
Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India from October 1943 » May 
1883, s. of late Major General 
A. G. Wavell, c.b., m. 1915 
Eugenie Marie, c.i. (* 943 ) O.C. 
of late Col. Owen Quirk, c.b., 
d.s.o.; one s. three d.; ed: 
Winchester Col.; R.M.C., Sand¬ 
hurst; Staff College, Appd. the 
Black Watch 1901; served S. Af¬ 
rican War (medal with 4 clasps), 
Indian Frontier 1908 (medal with 
clasp). European War 1914-18; 
Served in France 1914-16 (woun¬ 
ded, M.C.) as Military Attache 
with Russian Army in Caucasus, 
Oct. 1916—June 1917 (Orders of 
St- Vladimir and St. Stanislas)/ 
and with Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, 1917-20; B.G.G.S. XX 
Corps 1918-19, P.G.G.S., E.E.F., 
1919-20; Brevet Lieut.-Col. * 9 * 7 ' 
Colonel 1921; Major General 1933 » 
Lieut-Geneial 1938; General I 94 °» 
Field-Marshal (1943); Commander, 
6th Infantry Brigade, Aldershot 
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1930-4; A.D.C. to the King 1932- 
3; Commdr. 2nd Division. Aider- 
shot 1935-7; Commanded Troops 
in Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
1 937 - 8 ; G.O.C.-in-C. Middle East 
1939-41. Commander-in-Chief in 
India July 1941-43; A.D.C. Gene¬ 
ral to the King 1941-43; Supreme 
'Commander of the Allied Forces 
in the South-West Pacific Area, 
J anuary-March 1942; reappointed 
C-in-C in India, March 1942, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath; Commander, Legion 
of Honour; Order of the Nile; 
Order of El Nahda; Order of 
George (Greece). Pub. The 
Palestine Campaigns, 1928; Allen - 
by, 1940; Generals and General - 
ship 194 1 ; Allen by in Egypt 1943. 
Recreations : Hunting, Golf, 

Shooting, Skiing. Club : Athe-- 
naeum: United Service. Ad. The 
Viceroy's House. New Delhi. 

WAZIR HASAN, Sir Saiyid, b.a.. 
ll.b., Kt., ed: Allahabd & Ali¬ 
garh. Has practised as Advocate; 
helped in bringing about Hindu- 
Muslim unity pact of 1916; was 
Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, be¬ 
came Chief Judge, Oudh Court, 
J 933 - Retd. 1934. Takes interest 
in political welfare of countrymen. 
Ad. Wazir Hussan Road, Luck¬ 


now. 

WESTCOTT, The Most Reve¬ 
rend Dr. Foss, m.a., d.d., Hon. 
Fellow, St. Peter’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Hon. Causa, Oxon, and 
Cantab 1920. Was Bishop of Cal- 
cutta Aug. 1919 to June 1945. 
Hon. Fellow, Calcutta University 

1919. Hon. Canon of Tabor in 
St. Geo. Cathedral, Jerusalem 

1920. Consecrated Bishop of 

Chhota Nagpur 1905; Transferred 
to Calcutta as Bishop of Calcutta 
and Metropolitan of India, Burma 
and Ceylon on August ist 1919. 
Retired 1945. Kaiser-I-Hind (rst 
class) 1918. 1 

WIJE WAR DENE, Don Richard/ 


b.a., Bar-at-law, b. 1886; ed: 
Colombo and Cambridge. Is 
Chairman and Managing Director 
of The Associated Newspapers of 
Ceylon Ltd., proprietors of Cey¬ 
lon Daily News (English), Cey¬ 
lon Observers (English evening 
and Sunday), the Dinamina (Sin¬ 
halese morning), the Silnmina 
(Sinhalese Sunday), the Thina- 
karan (Tamil morning). Ad. Bray- 
brooke Place, Colombo, Ceylon. 

WIJEYEWARDENE. The Hon. 

Edwin Arthur Lewis, b . 1887. 
ed: Colombo. Joined Colombo 
Bar. Was Advocate, Supreme 
Court; Solicitor-General and Actg. 
Attorney-General. Is Puisne 
Judge, Supreme Court. Colombo. 
Ad. "Anandagiri”, Rosmead 
Place, Colombo. 

WYLIE, H. E. Sir Francis Ver- 
ner. k.c.s.i., C.I.E., i.c.s., Gov¬ 
ernor of United Provinces since 

c 7 » 19 ^ 5 ; b. Aug. 9, i89r, 

ed: Royal School, Dungannon 
and Dublin University, m. Kath¬ 
leen Byrne 1923; I.C.S., 1914, 

I.A.R.O. 1916-19; served in the 
Foreign and Political Departs, of 
the Govt, of India in 19*9-37. 
Governor of C. P. & Berar 1938- 
40. Political Adviser to II. j{. 
the Crown Representative, 1940- 

4 r » r 943 - Ad. Governor s Camp, 
United Provinces. 

WYNNE, Robertson Frederick, 
b.a., i.c.s., b. 1885; e ^' London 
and Dublin. Joined I.C.S. Was 
Settlement Officer; Secy., Board 
of Revenue; Commr. 1930-37 
Ret. 1937. Is Chairman, Public 
Service Commission, Bengal. Ad 
4. Alipur Park Road, Calcutta 
YAMIN KHAN, Sir Mohammed, 

B.A., c.i.e., Bar-at-law. 6. 1888 
ed. Meerut, Aligarh and London.' 
Joined Meerut Bar 1914; Chair¬ 
man 1916-33 of Meerut Municipal 
Board. Member, Court and Exe¬ 
cutive Council of Muslim Univ., 
Aligarh. Has been Member. Cen- 
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tral Assembly 1920-23, j 9 2 ^ * 45 - 

Was Member, Council of State 
1924-25. In the Assembly was 
Leader of United India Party 
10 3 1-34 and cl Democratic Party 
1937-38. Member, Statutory Rly. 
Board and Reserve Bank Com¬ 
mittees of the Jt. Parliamentary 
Comte, in London 1933 - L'LL- *h 
1931. Knighthood in 193 d - Aa. 
Kothi Junnut Nishan, Meerut. 
YUSUF, Sir Mohamud Ismail, 
Kt., Landholder, Bombay. Has 
founded Ismail College (Bombay), 
Marine College, Seamen's Or¬ 
phanage, several schools and 
charities. Ad. Novha House, 

Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

ZAFAR ALI, Sir Mjrza, Khan 

Bahadur, Kt ., b.a., 

1870, ed : Lahore. Joined Govt, 
service 1893 and served in several 
capacities. Was Dt. and Sessions 
Judge; appointed Judge, Lahore 

High Court 1920- Retd - J 93 <>- 
Ad 5, Davies Road, Lahore. 
ZAFRULLA KHAN, Chaudhuri 
Sir Muhammad, The Hon. Jus¬ 
tice, b.a., ll.b., Bar-at-law, 
k.c.s.i.. Judge, Federal Court of 
India, b. 1S93, ed: Lahore and 
Lond. Joined Sialkot Bar; later, 
Lahore High Court, 1916-35. Was 
Member, Legis. Council, Punjab 
1926-35; delegate to all R. T. 
Conferences; Delegate to Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament 

on Indian Reforms. 1933 ; Presl ‘ 
dent, All-India Muslim League, 
1931. Member, Viceroys Council 
1932; Law Member, 1939 * Pub* 
Indian Cases, etc. Ad. 8, York 
Road, New Delhi. 

ZAIDI, Syed Bashir Husain, 
c.i.e.. Chief Minister of Rampur 


State. Belongs to the Saadat 
Bareha family of Muzafiarnagar 
District, b. 1898; ed: Took 
his degree in 1919 .^m bt. 
Stephen's College, Delhi; Honours 
Degree in History from Cambridge 
in 1922, Member of the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln's Inn, called 
to the Bar in I 9 2 3 » joined State 
, Services, 1930. j^ened ^ 
Third Indian Round Table Con¬ 
ference in 1932. Appointed Chief 
Minister, 1st December 1936. 
Ex-Officio Director of Raza Sugar 
Co. Ltd., Buland Sugar Co. Ld. 
Rampur Maize Products Ltd., 
Rampur Distillery and Chemical 
Ltd., Raza Textiles Ltd., Ran ^ 
pur Industries Ltd., Dawn Match 
Co. Ltd., Raza Textiles Dis¬ 
tributing Co. Ltd., Rampur Ma¬ 
chine Tool & Engineering U). 

Ltd., Naheed Cinema Co. Ltd., 
Rampur Tent and Clothing Co. 
Ltd., Title of C.I.E. was confer¬ 
red in 1941- Ad • Ra ®P ur ' UP * 
ZUBERI, Itrat-Husain, m.a., 
Ph.D. (Edinburgh). Principal, 
Islamia College, Calcutta; First 
Indian to be awarded a Research 
Scholarship in English by Edin¬ 
burgh University; First Indian to 
be awarded in 1943 a grant oy 
the Carnegie Trust towards the 
publication of his works on the 
English Poets of the 17th Cen¬ 
tury, b. 1909 ; of Late Mohd. 

Jan Elahi; Saida Idris, great 
granddaughter of late Sir Sy 
Ahmad, Kt., D.Litt founder of 
the Muslim Univ., ed: Ahgarh. 
Was Reader in English, Muslim 
Univ., Aligarh & Prof, of English, 
Senior Educational Service. A a. 
8, Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 


The End 
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CITY BANK LTD. 

6, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA 

An Institution of 25 years’ Standing . 

IN OUR HUMBLE WAY WE HELP PEOPLE IN TH. 
FULLEST REALIZATION OF THE MAXIM, 

“MONEY IS WHAT MONEY DOES” 

II 

HRANCHES : 

SHYAMBAZAR. BURRABAZAR. NARAYANGANJ, 

MYMENSINGH AND MALDAH. 

II 
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Chairman : Jogesh Chandr ar . 

Manager: Sisir K. Bis" - 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































